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MEMOIR 


OF    THE 


LIFE   OF   PRESIDENT  DWIGHT, 


Men  of  letters  pass  their  lives  in  a  coui'sc  so  tranquil  and  uni- 
form, it  is  generally  supposed,  as  to  furnish  but  few  incidents  for 
the  labours  of  the  bioCTapher  or  the  entertainment  of  his  readers. 
Mankind  are  attractedrather  by  what  is  brilliant  in  character  and 
darine  in  action,  than  by  the  less  splendid  achievements  of  learning 
and  piety.  The  exploits  of  the  hero  are  recounted  with  applause 
while  he' is  living,  and  after  his  death  are  enrolled  with  admiration 
on  the  records  of  nations ,  but  the  Minister  of  Christ  must  usually 
wait  to  receive  his  honours  in  eternity,  and  expect  the  due  esti- 
mate of  his  labours  only  as  they  are  ^vrittcn  on  the  tablet  of  the 
skies. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  remark.  Sometimes 
the  good  man,  by  the  uncommon  powers  of  his  mind,  by  peculiar 
incidents  in  his  life,  by  having  exerted  a  commanding  influence  on 
the  interests  of  the  public,  or  by  having  acquired  an  unusual  share 
in  their  affections ;  presents  the  most  attractive  subject  of  biogra- 
phy. Contemporaries  indulge  a  strong  desire  to  view  more  mi- 
nutely the  life  and  character  of  the  man,  whose  living  excellence 
they  have  often  felt  and  acknowledged  ;  and  posterity  receive  with 
admiration  the  history  of  one  who  so  widely  blessed  a  preceding 
generation. 

The  AUTHOR  of  the  following;  Discourses  claims  a  high  rank 
among  men  of  this  class.  The  testimonies,  far  and  wide,  given  by 
the  public  to  his  excellence,  the  heart-felt  sorrow  so  extensively 
occasioned  by  his  death,  and  the  honours  so  profusely  poured  up- 
on his  memory ;  persuade  us  that  we  shall  be  listened  to  with  lively 
interest,  while  we  attempt,  in  the  following  Memoir,  to  sketch 
the  most  important  incidents  of  his  life,  and  to  delineate  the  most 
striking  traits  of  his  character. 

Timothy  Dwight  was  born  at  Northampton,  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  state  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  A.D. 
1752.  His  pai'ents  were  Timothy  and  Mary  Dwight.  The  first 
ancestor  of  his  father's  family  in  this  country,  John  Dwight,  came 
firom  Dcdham  in  England,  and  settled  at  Dedham  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1637.  From  him,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  descended  in 
the  oldest  male  line  ;  and  he  was  able  to  look  back  on  each  indi- 
vidual in  that  lino,  including  five  generations,  and  reflect  that  he 
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was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  had  a  fair  reputation 
for  piety.  His  father  received  his  education  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  entered  on  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1744.  He  was  oy 
profession  a  merchant,  and  owned  a  handsome  landed  estate  in 
the  town  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  understand- 
ing, of  fervent  piety,  and  of  great  purity  of  life.  His  mother  was 
the  third  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  for  many  years  the  minis- 
ter of  Northampton,  and  afterwards  president  of  Nassau-Hall — 
well  known  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  ablest  di- 
vines of  the  last  century.  She  possessed  uncommon  powers  of 
mind,  and  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  knowledge,  has  rarely 
been  exceeded  by  any  of  her  sex  in  this  country.  Though  mar- 
ried at  an  early  age,  and  a  mother  at  eighteen,  she  found  time, 
without  neglecting  the  ordinary  cares  of  her  family,  to  devote  her- 
self with  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  the  instruction  of  this  son, 
and  her  numerous  family  of  children,  as  they  successively  claimed 
her  regard.  Perhaps  few  instances  can  be  fomid,  in  which  diis 
great  duty  has  been  performed  with  more  scrupulous  fidelity,  than 
m  the  case  now  under  consideration.  With  a  mind  originally  vi- 
gorous and  discriminating,  she  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy 
to  the  conversation  of  men  of  literature,  who  resorted  in  great  num- 
bers to  her  father's  house ;  and  tlms  was  forcibly  taught  the  im- 
portance of  that  learning,  the  effects  of  which  she  had  so  often  had 
opportunity  to  witness.  It  was  a  maxim  with  her,  the  soundness 
of  which  her  own  observation  through  life  fully  confirmed,  that 
children  generally  lose  several  years,  in  consequence  of  being  con- 
sidered by  their  friends  as  too  young  to  be  taught.  She  pursued 
a  different  course  with  her  son.  She  began  to  instruct  him  almost 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak  ;  and  such  was  his  eagerness  as 
well  as  his  capacity  for  imj)rovement,  that  he  learned  the  alphabet 
at  a  single  lesson  ;  and,  before  he  was  four  years  old,  was  able  to 
read  the  Bible  with  ease  and  correctness.  His  father  was  so  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits,  that  he 
was  necessitated  to  confide  the  care  of  nis  family,  and  particularly 
the  superintendence  of  the  early  education  of  his  children,  chiefly 
to  their  mother.  With  the  benefit  of  his  father's  example  constant- 
ly before  him,  enforced  and  rcconmiended  by  the  precepts  of  his 
mother,  he  was  sedulously  instructed  in  the  doctrines  oi  religion, 
as  well  as  the  whole  circle  of  moral  duties.  She  taught  him,  from 
the  very  dawn  of  his  reason,  to  fear  God  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments ;  to  be  conscientiously  just,  kind,  affectionate,  charita- 
ble, and  forgiving ;  to  preserve,  on  all  occasions  and  under  all 
circumstances,  the  most  sacred  regard  to  truth  ;  and  to  relieve  the 
distresses  and  supply  the  wants  oithe  poor  and  unfortunate.  She 
aimed,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  enlighten  his  conscience,  to  make 
him  afraid  to  sin,  and  to  teach  him  to  hope  lor  pardon  only  through 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  impressions  thus  made  upon 
his  mind  in  infancy  were  never  effaced. 
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A  ^eat  proportion  of  the  instruction  which  he  received  before 
he  amvcd  at  the  age  of  six  years,  was  at  home  with  his  mother. 
Her  school-room  was  the  nursery.  Here,  he  had  his  regular  hours 
for  study  as  in  a  school ;  and  twice  every  day  she  heard  him  re- 
peat his  lesson.  Here,  in  addition  to  his  stated  task,  he  watched 
the  cradle  of  his  younger  brothers.  When  his  lesson  was  recited, 
he  was  permitted  to  read  such  books  as  he  chose,  until  the  limited 
period  was  expired.  During  these  intervals,  he  often  read  over 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  gave  an  account  of  them  to 
his  mother.  So  deep  and  distinct  was  the  impression  which  these 
narrations  then  made  upon  his  mind,  that  their  minutest  incidents 
were  indelibly  fixed  upon  his  memory.  His  relish  for  reading  was 
thus  early  formed,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  conversation  and 
example  of  his  parents.  At  the  age  of  six,  he  was  sent  to  the 
grammar-school,  where  he  early  began  to  importune  his  father  to 
permit  him  to  study  Latin.  This  was  denied,  from  an  impression 
that  he  was  too  young  to  profit  by  studies  of  that  description,  and 
the  master  was  charged  not  to  suffer  him  to  engage  in  them.  It 
vms  soon  found  to  be  in  vain  to  prohibit  him  :  his  zeal  was  too 

{;reat  to  be  controlled.   Not  owning  tne  necessary  books,  he  availed 
limself  of  the  opportunity  when  the  elder  boys  were  at  play  to 
borrow  theirs  ;  and,  in  this  way,  without  his  father's  knowledge  or 
the  master's  con$cnt,  studied  through  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar  twice. 
When  his  master  discovered  the  progress  he  had  made,  he  applied 
earnestly  to  his  father,  and  finally  obtained  a  reluctant  consent 
that  he  might  proceed;  though  every  effort  short  of  compulsion  was. 
used  to  discourage  him.     He  pursued  the  study  of  the  languages 
with  great  alacrity,  and  would  have  been  prepared  for  admission 
into  College  at  eight  years  of  age,  had  not  a  discontinuance  of 
the  school  interrupted  his  progress,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  be  taken  home,  and  placed  again  under  the  instruction  of 
his  mother.     By  her,  his  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  study 
of  Geography  and  History.     With  no  other  help  than  Salmon/ 9 
Grammar^  the  only  work  on  the  subject  then  to  be  procured  in  the 
country,  and  a  set  of  valuable  maps  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,   under  the  faithful  tuition  of  his  mother,  he  became  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  former  science.     In  the  latter,  his  father's 
librarv  fiimishcd  him  with  the  requisite  books ;  and  the  wisdom  and 
affection  of  his  mother  with  the  necessary  guidance.     He  was  pre- 
viously familiar  with  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible.     She  first 
turned  his  attention  to  Josephus  and  Prideaux,  and  the  more  mo- 
dem history  of  the  Jews.     After  this  he  read  RoUin,  Hooke's  His- 
torj'  of  Rome,  Histories  of  Greece  and  England,  and  accounts  of 
the  first  settlers  of  New-England,  and  their  wars  with  the  Indians. 
Often  has  he  been  heard  to  say,  that  almost  all  his  knowledge  of 
Geography  and  History  was  acquired  at  this  period ;   and  it  is  be* 
lieved,  that  few  persons  have  possessed  a  more  extensive  or  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  either  of  these  sciences.    This  domestic 
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education  rendered  him  fond  of  home  and  of  the  company  of  his 
parents,  and  led  him  to  feel  a  Hveher  interest  than  is  usual  witli 
Doys  of  the  same  age,  in  the  conversation  of  those  who  were  older 
than  himself.  It  also  saved  him  from  the  school-boy  coarseness 
and  effrontery,  often  thought,  in  this  rough  world,  a  necessary  but  by 
no  means  an  ornamental  appendage  of  the  youthful  character. 

His  father  was  particularly  fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence;  and  his  hospitable  house  was  the  well- 
known  resort  of  gentlemen  of  this  character.  To  no  one  of  the 
'family  were  they  more  welcome,  than  to  his  son.  Even  at  this 
very  early  period  of  Hfe,  while  listening  to  their  conversation  on 
the  character  of  the  great  men  of  the  age,  both  in  the  colonies  and 
in  Europe,  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  was  made  upon  his 
mind ;  and  he  then  formed  a  settled  resolution,  that  he  would  make 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  equal  those,  whose  talents  and  charac- 
ter he  had  heard  so  highly  extolled. 

In  his  twelfth  year,  he  went  to  Middletown,  for  the  purpose  of 
pui*suing  his  studies,  under  the  late  Rev.  Enoch  Huntington,  a 

i gentleman  of  high  classical  attainments.  He  boarded  in  die 
amily,  and  devoted  liimsclf  to  his  boote  with  unusual  assiduity 
and  success.  Not  content  with  the  time  regularly  allotted  to  study 
in  the  school,  he  spent  most  of  his  leisure  hours  at  home  in  intense 
application.  So  entirely  was  his  mind  absorbed  by  his  books, 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  diing  for  the  members  of  the  family  to 
pass  through  his  room,  and  even  to  call  him  by  name,  without  being 
perceived  by  him.  During  his  residence  at  Middletown,  his  con- 
duct was  marked  with  the  strictest  propriety,  his  manners  were 
amiable  and  affectionate,  his  attention  to  his  studies  was  intense  and 
unremitted,  and  his  progress  in  them  rapid  and  honourable.  When 
he  left  Middletown,  he  had  accjuired  a  very  accumte  knowledge  ot 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  had  read  not  only  those  clas- 
sical authors  which  were  necessary  for  admission  into  College, 
but  those  also  v%'luch  were  studied  during  the  two  first  years  ot  a 
collegiate  hfe. 

In  September,  1765,  when  he  had  just  passed  his  thirteenth 
year,  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  Yale  College.  At  that  time, 
unfortunately,  the  freshman  class  had  no  stated  tutor;  but  were 
dependant  ior  their  instruction,  sometimes  upon  one  officer  of  col- 
lege, and  sometimes  upon  another :  a  state  of  things  too  irregular 
and  unsettled  to  produce  any  substantial  benefit  to  the  pupil. 
During  the  v,  inter,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  arm ;  and, 
for  several  months  in  the  spring  and  summer,  he  was  prevented  by 
sickness  from  pursuing  his  studies.  Near  the  close  of  the  Col- 
legiate year.  President  Clap  resigned  his  office ;  and  the  students 
for  a  short  time  were  dispersed :  a  series  of  calamities,  by  which 
the  year  was  in  a  considerable  measure  lost  to  him  as  a  student. 
The  discipline  of  College  had  been  for  several  years  chiefly  anni- 
hilated.    Loose  opinions  on  morals  and  religion,  prevailed  ex* 
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tcnsivcly  in  the  country,  and  their  pernicious  influence  was  too 
obviously  felt  in  the  various  seminaries  of  learning.  Owing  to  the 
bad  state  of  the  College  commons,  the  students  had  been  indulged 
in  the  practice  of  providing  entertainments  at  their  rooms.  This 
naturally  producea  a  great  degree  of  inattention  to  their  studies, 
and  gave  rise  to  scenes  of  revelry  and  riot,  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.  It  is  not  surpnsing,  that  in 
such  a  state  of  things  the  practice  of  gambling  had  become  un- 
happily prevalent  m  College.  Under  all  these  disadvantages, 
young  Dwight  gained  considerable  reputation  for  genius  and  ac- 
quirements. His  information  and  address  rendered  his  society 
generally  pleasing.  It  v/as  courted,  even  by  members  of  the 
higher  classes,  who  strongly  solicited  .him  to  join  them  in  their 
pernicious  amusements.  Jout  the  instructions  of  his  parents  had 
made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  no  importmiities 
of  this  natm'e  could  prevail  upon  him  to  engage  with  them  in  gam« 
bling.  He  was  at  length  so  far  wrought  upon,  however,  as  to 
play  for  amusement ;  and,  not  being  necessitated  to  study  his  les- 
sons, gradually  yielded  to  their  solicitations,  \intil  ipuch  of  his  time 
was  wasted  in  this  manner.  In  no  instance,  however,  did  they  in- 
fluence him  to  play  for  money,  or  to  stake  even  a  farthing.  Yet 
playing  for  amusement  had  so  far  become  a  J^bit,  that  when  he 
returned  to  College,  upon  the  commencement  of  his  second  year,' 
he  entered  upon  tnc  practice  ivith  considerable  ardour.  From  this 
danger  he  was  fortunately  rescued  by  the  exertions  of  his  tutor 
and  kinsman,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  late  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut ;  to  whom,  for  this  and  many 
other  acts  of  kindness,  shown  him  while  a  member  of  College,  he 
ever  after  acknowledged  himself  to  be  most  deeply  indebted. 
During  the  sophomore  year,  he  was  badly  poisoned ;  by  reason  of 
which  lie  w^s  confined  at  his  father's  house  four  months,  and  obli- 
ged to  discontinue  his  studies  during  that  period. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  foregoing  recital,  that  the  two  first  yean 
of  his  collegiate  Ufe  mujt  have  been  in  a  great  measure  lost. 

On  commencing  his  junior  year,  he  devoted  himself  seriously  to 
study.  He  was  now  fifteen :  had  lost  a  great  part  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  and  had  but  two  remaining,  in  which  he  might  hopie 
to  redeem  his  loss,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  future  usefiilness  and 
respectability.  He  entered  on  the  studies  of  the  year  with  great 
zeal,  and  pursued  tliem  with  unremitting  assiduity  and  perseve- 
rance. At  that  time  College-prayers  were  attended  at  half  past  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  winter,  and  at  half  past  four  in  the 
summer.  He  began  me  year  by  qualifying  himself,  every  morn- 
ing, to  construe  and  parse  a  hundred  lines  in  Homer  before  pray- 
ers. This  lesson,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  regular  College-ex- 
ercises, was,  of  course,  acquired  by  candle-light ;  and  his  object 
in  attending  to  it  was,  to  render  himself  more  thoroughly  master  of 
the  Greek  language,  tlian  he  could  expect  to  become  in  the  com- 
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mon  round  of  studies  pursued  by  his  class.  The  lesson,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, was  gradually  increased  to  a  much  larger  quantity.  His 
eyes  being  seriously  affected  by  this  intense  application,  at  such 
unseasonable  hours,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  foundation  was 
thus  early  laid  of  that  weakness  in  them,  which  caused  him  so 
much  distress  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  year,  he  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  tune  to  the  improvement  of  his  hand- 
writing ;  and  by  dint  of  his  own  exertions,  attained  a  degree  of 
excellence  in  penmanship,  that  has  rarely  been  equalled.  So  ele- 
gant, indeed,  ^vas  his  writing,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  distinguish- 
ed from  the  handsomest  engravings.  We  have  seen  several  of  the 
Diplomas  which  he  wrote  for  his  particular  friends,  and  think  some 
of  them  decidedly  more  beautiful  than  the  usual  copper-plate  im- 
pression. 

This  is  the  earliest  period  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  paid 
any  attention  to  poetry  and  music.  The  date  of  his  first  poetical 
composition  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Two  or  three  spe- 
cimens, however,  are  preserved,  which  bear  the  date  of  1767,  and, 
of  course,  wer^  written  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  His 
attachment  to  music,  particularly  sacred  music,  was  ardent.  His 
voice  was  at  once  melodious  and  powerful ;  and  his  ear  exquisite- 
ly discriminating.  He  began  a  collection  of  church  music  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  left  it  imfinished,  probably  because  it  in- 
terfered with  his  more  severe  and  important  pursuits. 

This  may,  with  propriety,  be  considered  as  the  era  of  his  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  study,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  he  formed  a  resolution,  to  which 
ht  faithfully  adhered  during  the  remainder  of  his  collegiate  life,  to 
fmploy  fourteen  hours  each  day  in  close  application  to  his  studies. 
Such  intense  and  unwearied  diligence,  with  the  aid  of  his  natural 
genius,  soon  estabHshed  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  placed 
Qim  among  the  first  of  his  class.  He  received  the  degree  ot 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  year  1769,  when  he  ^vas  a  little  past  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  At  the  Commencement,  but  a  single  appoint- 
ment was  macfe  from  the  class  which  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelors.  Before  giving  it  out,  the  President  sent  for  Dwight 
and  Strong,*  and  informed  them  that,  in  the  view  of  the  officers  of 
College,  they  were  at  the  head  of  ihe  class,  and  equally  deserving 
of  the  appointment ;  but  as  Strong  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  it 
would  be  given  to  him  at  that  time,  and  to  Dwight  when  the  class 
entered  on  the  degree  of  Masters. 

A  short  time  alter  leaving  College,  he  was  employed  to  take 
charjge  of  a  grammar-school,  at  New-Haven.  In  this  situation  he 
continued  two  years,  highly  esteemed  as  an  instructer,  both  by  his 
pupUs  and  thexr  parents.     This  was  the  commencement  of  that 

*  Tht  Ute  Dr.  Strong,  of  Hartford. 
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coarse  of  life,  which,  with  very  little  interruption,  he  pursued  for 
nearly  fifty  years :  a  course  of  life,  in  which  Providence  had  pe- 
x:uliarly  qualified  him  to  excel.  Probably  few  men  have  livedi 
who,  in  the  same  mode,  have  rendered  more  eminent  semces  to 
mankind. 

During  these  two  years,  he  made^eat  advancement  in  litera- 
ture and  science.  His  time  was  regularlv  divided,  and  occupied : 
six  hours  in  each  day  in  school ;  eight  hom*s  in  close  and  severe 
study ;  and  the  remaining  ten  hours  in  exercise  and  sleep. 

In  »September,  1771,  when  he  was  past  nineteen,  he  wsu^chosen 
a  tutor  in  Yale  Colleee.  In  this  situation  he  remainea  for  six 
succeeding  years,  performing  its  duties  with  distinguished  success 
and  reputation. 

When  he  entered  upon  the  ofiice,  more  than  half  the  members 
of  his  class  were  older  than  himself;  and  the  freshman  who  waited 
upon  him  was  thirty-two  years  of  age.*    Notwithstanding  a  cir- 
cumstance generally   so  disadvantageous,  he  proceeded  in  the 
discharge  ofnis  official  duties  with  firmness  and  assiduity ;  and,  in 
a  short  time,  gained  a  reputation  for  skill  in  the  government  and 
instruction  of  his  class  rarely  known  in  the  foimer  experience  of 
the  College.     It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  study  of  the 
classics  anri  of  the  mathematics  had  been  for  a  number  of  years 
vigorously  piu^ued,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  several  superior 
men ;  ana  tne  disciphne  of  the  seminary  raised  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard.    His  associates  were  men  of  distinguished  talents ;  and  by 
their  united  efibrts  the  institution  soon  acquired  a  new  and  most 
important  character.     The  study  of  rhetoric  had  been,  till  then,  in 
a  great  measure  neglected.     The  period  from  1771  to  1777,  will 
ever  be  considered  as  forming  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  College* 
Through  the  exertions  and  influence  of  Howe,  Trumbull,  and 
Dwight,  a  taste  for  those  pursuits  was  excited,  the  effects  of  which 
have  been  experienced  to  the  present  time.     The  "  art  of  speaking'' 
had  previously  been  thought  scarcely  worthy  of  attention.     Of  so 
much  importance,  however,  was  it  considered  by  these  gentlemen, 
that  they  not  only  taught  it  to  tl}eir  respective  classes,  but,  fi*om  time 
to  time,  went  upon  the  College  stage  to  enforce  their  precepts  by 
their  example.     Poetry  was  cultivated  by  them,  especially  by 
ThmibuU  and  Dwigh^  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  genius.    It  was  in 
the  first  year  of  his  tutorship,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  that  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  commencea  'writing  the  Conquest  or  Canaan,  a 
regular  epic  poem,  founded  upon  the  portion  of  sacred  history  to 
which  its  title  refers,  and  which  was  finished  in  the  year  1774,  vidien 
hb  T^s  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

No  tutor  was  ever  more  faithfiil  in  the  instruction  of  his  clasi* 
Hi^  attention  to  their  oratory,  has  been  mentioned.    In  addition  to 

^  t>Ayit  ttvsHirzLL,  a  man  of  itrong  meclwiiica]  genfilf;  and  the  tetetitofr  of 
••itoeKibdiaxiiioBoat" 
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the  customary  mathematical  studies,  he  carried  them  through  8[dt^ 
rics  and  fluxions,  and  went  as  far  as  any  of  them  would  accompa- 
ny him  into  the  Principia  of  Newton.  He  also  delivered  to  them  a 
series  of  lectures  on  style  and  composition,  on  a  plan  very  similar 
to  that  contained  in  the  Lectui*es  oi  Blair,  which  were  not  publish- 
ed until  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  His  appUcation  to  study 
during  the  time  he  remained  in  office  was  intense.  He  beean  to 
study  so  early  in  the  mornine  as  to  reauire  candle-light,  ana  con- 
tinued the  employment  until  Tate  at  nignt. 

Whii^  a  tutor,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-poz.  The  disease 
afiectea  him  mildly ;  but,  upon  his  recovery,  he  too  soon  resumed 
his  former  habit  of  severe  application  to  study*  Long  before  this, 
his  eyes  had  been  greatly  weakened,  and  probably  for  that  reason 
were  more  sensibly  affected  by  the  small-pox.  On  being  subject- 
ed to  such  rigorous  exercise,  before  they  had  recovered  their  na- 
tural energy,  they  were  so  far  injured  as  to  cause  him,  through  life, 
a  CTeat  degree  of  pain  and  embarrassment. 

In  the  year  1 772,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  On 
that  occasion  he  delivered,  as  an  exercise  at  the  public  Commence- 
ment, "  A  Dissertation  on  the  History,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry  of  the 
Bible."  This  production,  composed  andf  delivered  by  a  youth  of 
twenty,  on  a  subject  then  so  new  and  of  such  high  interest,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  audience  with  the  strongest  marks  of  approbation.  A 
copy  was  immediately  requested  for  the  press ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards re-published,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  We  have 
seen  it  mentioned,  in  several  instances,  with  very  high  respect,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now  rarely  to  oe  met  with. 
Those  who  have  read  it,  need  not  be  informed,  that  it  was  an  effort 
of  no  common  character.  It  unfolded,  at  that  early  age,  the  bolder 
features  of  the  author's  mind ;  and  evinced  uncommon  maturity  of 

^'udgment  and  taste.  The  style  is  dijpified  and  manly,  and  formed 
>y  a  standard  truly  classical.  The  neld  of  thought  was  new  in  this 
country.  The  Lectures  of  Lowth,  if  then  puolished,  were  not 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  work, 
except  the  Bible  itself,  to  which  the  author  appears  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  plan  or  his  illustrations.  The  knowledee  of  cri- 
ticism displayed  m  it  is  profound;  the  conceptions  are  bold  and  ori* 
ginal;  the  images  are  beautiful  and  distinct;  and  the  very  spirit 
which  breathes  in  the  Sacred  Writers,  appears  to  animate  ms  own 
mind.  This  waM  his  only  effort,  in  public,  which  his  fiaither  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  during  his  residence  in  College  as  a 
tutor,  he  engaged  deeply  in  the  stiuuiy  of  the  hig^her  branches  of  the 
Mathematics.  Among  the  treatises  on  this  science  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed,  was  Newton's  Principia,  which  he  studied 
with  the  utmost  care  and  attention ;  and  demonstrated,  in  course, 
all  but  two  of  the  propositions,  in  that  profound  and  elaborate  work. 
This  difficult  but  deUghtful  science,  in  which  the  mind  is  always 
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guided  by  Certainty  in  its  discoveiy  of  truth,  so  fully  engrossed  his 
attention,  and  his  thoughts,  that,  for  a  time,  he  lost  even  his  relish 
for  poetry  •  an^  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  his  fondness  for  it 
was  recovered. 

During  the  second  year  of  his  tutorship,  he  attempted,  by  re- 
stricting his  diet,  to  remove  the  necessity  for  bodily  exercise,  and 
^et  to  secure  himself  from  the  dulncss  incident  to  a  full  habit  and 
macdve  life.  He  began  by  lessening  the  quantitv  of  his  food  at 
dinner,  and  gradually  reduced  it,  until  he  confined  himself  to 
twelve  mouthiuls.  After  a  six-month's  experiment  of  this  regimen, 
being  still  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  its  effects,  and  feeling  less 
clearness  of  apprehension  than  was  desirable,  he  confined  hunself 
fiar  a  consideraiDle  period  to  a  vegetable  diet,  without,  however, 
increasing  the  quantity.  His  other  meals  were  proportionally 
light  and  abstemious. 

After  this  system  of  study  and  diet  had  been  pursued  about  a 
twelvc-montff,  his  health  began  insensibly  to  dechne,  and  his  con- 
stitution, naturally  vigorous,  to  give  way.  During  the  summer 
of  1774,  he  first  perceived  the  reality  of  this  change,  but  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  cause.  Though  he  had  suficred  several  distressing 
attacks  of  the  bilious  colic  before  the  College-Commencement,  yet 
after  the  vacation  he  renewed  the  same  course  of  regimen  and  of 
application  to  study.  But  a  short  time  had  elapsed  before  these 
attacks  were  repeated  with  increased  violence;  and  his  friends 
becoming  seriously  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  informed 
his  connexions  of  his  situation.  His  father,  on  his  arrival  at  New- 
Haven,  found  that  his  disorder  had  indeed  made  dreadful  ravages 
in  his  constitution.  His  frame  was  emaciated,  and  his  strength  so 
far  reduced,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  he  could  be  con- 
veyed to  Nortliampton.  When  he  left  New-Haven,  his  friends 
and  his  pupils  took  leave  of  him,  as  they  supposed,  for  the  last 
time ;  and  ne  had  himself  relinquished  all  hope  of  recovery.  In 
the  course  of  two  months  he  had  nineteen  severe  attacks  of  the 
disease.  An  eminent  physician,  whom  he  now  consulted,  after 
successfully  administering  to  his  immediate  relief,  recommended 
to  him,  among  other  things,  a  daily  course  of  vigorous  bodily  ex- 
ercise, as  the  only  means  of  restoring  his  constitution  to  its  primi- 
tive vigour.  He  followed  his  advice,  and,  within  a  twelve-month^ 
walked  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  rode  on  horseback 
upwards  of  three  thousand.  To  his  perseverance  in  this  system, 
he  was  probably  indebted  for  his  recovery,  as  well  as  for  tne  un- 
interrupted health  and  vigour  of  constitution  which  he  eiyoyed  fpr 
the  ensuing  forty  years. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  Dwight  united  himself  to  the  College: 
church.  At  this  time,  it  was  his  expectation  to  pivsue  the  prac-^ 
tice  of  law ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  residence  in  College  as 
a  tutor,  his  studies  were  directed  towards  that  object. 

The  fint  class  which  he  instructed  entered  on  the  degree  oC 
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Bachelors  in  September,  1775,  the  year  before  the  declaration  of 
independence.  At  that  time  he  dehvcred  them  a  "Valedictory 
Address,"  every  where  sparkling  indeed  with  brilliant  imagery, 
but  every  where  fraught  also  with  strong  thoughts  and  noble  con- 
ceptions. In  two  points  of  view  it  deserves  notice  :  It  unfolds  to 
his  pupils  the  duty  of  fixing  on  a  very  high  standard  of  character 
as  intelligent  and  as  moral  beines,  in  a  manner  which  proves  at 
once  that  this  was  literally  the  rule  which  governed  his  own  con- 
duct, and  that  he  was  admirably  qualified  to  influence  others  to 
adopt  it ;  it  also  communicates  to  tnem  views  of  the  growth  and 
ultimate  importance  of  this  country,  which  were  at  once  new, 
noble,  and  prophetic. 

In  March,  1777,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Woolsey,  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  Esquire,  of  Long-Island,  the 
class-mate,  room-mate,  and  intimate  friend  of  his  father.  They 
had  eight  sons,  of  whom  six  survive  their  father.  Mrs.  Dwight  is 
still  living. 

In  May  of  the  same  year,  College  was  broken  up.  The  students 
left  New-Haven  at  the  comipencement  of  the  vacation,  and  pur- 
sued their  studies  during  the  summer  under  their  respective  tutors, 
in  places  less  exposed  to  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Mr. 
Dwight  retired  with  his  class  to  Weathersfield,  and  remained  with 
them  till  September.  Early  in  June  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher, 
by  a  committee  of  the  Northern  Association,  in  his  native  county 
oi  Hampshire,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Beside  instructing 
his  class  during  the  summer,  he  preached  on  the  Sabbath  at  Ken- 
sington, a  parish  in  Weathersfield. 

The  following  fact  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  students.  It  being  well 
ascertained  that  the  existing  head  of  the  College  would  relinquish 
liis  connexion  with  it,  the  students,  as  a  body,  drew  up  and  sign- 
ed a  petition  to  the  Corporation,  that  he  might  be  elected  to  the 
Presidency.  It  was  owing  to  his  own  interference,  that  the  appli- 
cation was  not  formally  made. 

He  left  College  early  in  September,  and  soon  after  was  appoint- 
ed Chaplain  to  General  Parsons'  brigade,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
division  of  General  Putnam,  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  British  army  and  navy,  this  office  is  too  often  filled  by  men 
who  are  distinguished  only  for  their  ignorance  and  profligacy. 
We  are  also  compelled  to  admit,  that,  during  our  late  war,  this 
was  most  extensively  true  of  those  who  held  the  same  stations 
among  our  own  forces.  But  in  our  war  of  the  revolution  the  very 
contrary  was  the  fact.  The  generous  enthusiasm  which  then  per- 
vaded the  country,  not  only  prompted  our  young  men  of  honour 
hi  civil  life  to  talce  the  field,  but  mduced  many  of  our  clergy,  of 
tlie  first  reputation  for  piety  and  talents,  to  attach  themselves  to 
tlie  staff.  The  soldier  of  tne  revolution  need  not  be  told  how 
animating  were  their  sennons  and  their  prayers,  nor  how  correct 
and  exemplary  were  their  lives. 
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Mr.  Dwight  joined  the  army  at  West  Point  in  October,  1777,. 
Although  the  scene  was  entirely  new  to  him,  he  was  not  idle  nor 
inattentive  to  the  business  which  now  devolved  upon  him.    He 
performed  the  appropriate  duties  of  his  office  with  strict  punctu- 
ality, and  with  uncommon  reputation.     The  troops  who  composed 
the  brigade  were,  principally,  Connecticut  farmers ;  men  who  had 
been  soberly  educated,  and  who  were  willing  to  Usten  to  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  even  in  a  camp.     On  the  Sabbath,  they  heard  him 
with  profound  attention.     During  the  week,  they  beheld  him  ej(- 
crting  himself,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  instruct  them  in  moral* 
and  religion.     Several  oi  his  discourses  deUvered  to  the  whole 
army,  owing  partly  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  partly  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  times,  gained  him  high  reputation  ^vith  the  American 
public.     He  also  wrote  several  patriotic  songs,  which  were  uni- 
versally popular.     They  were  favoiu-ite  sones  with  the  soldiers, 
and  contributed  not  a  litde  to  kindle  their  enmusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.     One  of  them,  his  '^Columbia,"  will  not  soon  be  foar- 
gotten :  it  opened  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  on  a  prospect  new, 
brilliant,  and  delightful ;  and  exhibited  in  distinct  vision  the  risioff 

f  lories  of  our  infant  empii-e.  His  connexion  with  the  army  enabled 
im  to  form  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  many  officers  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  among  them  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  rank  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  That  great  man  honoured  him  with  flattering 
attentions.  Mr.  Dwight  ever  remembered  his  kindness  with  lively 
gratitude,  and  entertamed  for  his  character  and  services,  militaiy 
and  civil,  the  highest  respect  and  veneration. 

He  remained  in  the  army  a  little  more  than  a  year,  when  the 
news  of  his  father's  death,  which  reached  him  near  the  close  of 
October,  1 778,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  office, 
in  order  to  console  his  mother  under  that  severe  affliction,  and  to 
assist  her  in  the  support  and  education  of  her  numerous  family. 
On  leaving  the  army,  he  received  from  his  brother  officers,  parti- 
cularly from  Generals  Putnam  and  Parsons,  as  well  as  from  the 
soldiers  of  the  brigade,  the  most  grateful  testimonies  of  respect 
and  kindness. 

His  father,  in  the  midst  of  health  and  usefulness,  had  eone  in 
the  summer  of  1776  to  the  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  provi- 
ding a  settlement  in  that  country  for  two  of  his  sons,  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied.  Himself,  with  his  brother-in-law,  General 
Lyman,  haa  grants  from  the  crown  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  the 
southwest  angle  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Mississippi,  comprising 
the  present  township  of  Natchez,  and  a  considerable  extent  oi 
adjacent  country.    Here  he  commenced  a  setdement  under  pros- 

E»rous  circumstances;  but,  near  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
I!  a  victim  to  the  disease  of  the  climate.  He  died  at  Natchex« 
His  two  8(ms,  in  company  with  the  other  adventurers,  crossed 
the  comitry  through  the  wilderness  in  the  dead  of  winter ;  and, 
af^r  innumerable  dangers  and  hardships,  reached  the  sea-coast 
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of  Georeia  in  safety.  An  account  of  this  expedition  will  be  found 
in  the  Travels  of  rresident  Dwight.  Rarely  have  we  met  with  a 
more  interesting  or  melancholy  story.  The  original  papers  con- 
taining the  grant  were  unhappily  lost;  and  the  fainily  nave  never 
been  able  to  substantiate  their  title  to  the  land.    Mr.  Dwight's 

Sirsonal  grant  was  a  considera})le  part  of  the  township  of  Natcnes. 
e  left  a  widow  and  thirteen  children,  ten  of  whom  were  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.     The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the 
eldest,  and  on  him  devolved  tlie  care  of  the  family,  at  a  period 
when  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  country  rendered  the 
task  pecuUarly  difficult  and  laborious.    From  the  time  of  his  en- 
tering on  the  Bachelor's  deeree  at  College,  to  his  leaving  the 
army,  he  had  subjected  his  lather  to  no  expense  for  his  own  sup- 
port.  The  intelUgence  of  his  death,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country,  did  not  reach  the  family  until  near  a 
twelve-month  after  the  event  had  happened.     Upon  receiving  the 
information,  he,  with  as  litde  delay  as  possible,  removed  his  own 
&mily  to  Northampton,  and  undertook  the  performance  of  the  new 
duties  which  providentially  had  devolved  upon  him,  with  the  great- 
est promptitude  and  cheerfulness.     In  this  situation  he  passed  five 
years  of  the  most  interesting  period  of  his  life ;  performing  in  an 
exemplary  manner  the  offices  of  a  son  and  a  brother,  and  of  a  guar- 
dian to  the  younger  children.     Here,  he  was  emphatically  the  staff 
and  stay  of  the  family.     The  government  and  education  of  the 
children,  as  well  as  the  daily  provisions  for  their  wants,  depended 
almost  exclusively  on  his  exertions.     The  elder  as  well  as  the 
younger  were  committed  to  his  care,  and  loved  and  obeyed  him  as 
their  father.     The  filial  affection  and  dutiful  respect  and  obedience 
which  he  exhibited  towards  his  mother,  and  the  more  than  firater- 
nal  kindness  with  which  he  watched  over  the  well-being  of  his  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  deserve  the  most  honourable  remembrance.     To 
accomplish  this  object,  he  postponed  his  own  establislunent  for 
life,  and  a  provision  for  his  family.     To  accomplish  it,  though 
destitute  of  property,  he  relinquished  in  their  favour  his  own 
proportion  of   the  family  estate;    laboured  constantly  for  five 
years  with  a  diligence  and  alacrity  rarely  examplcd;  and  con- 
tinued his  paternal  care  and  exertions  and  liberaUty  long  after 
his  removal  from  Northampton.     Often  have  we  heard  his  mother, 
who  died  only  ten  years  since,  acknowledge,  in  language  of  elo- 
quent affection  ana  gratitude,  his  kindness  and  faitnfulness,  and 
honourable  generosity  to  her  and  to  her  children.     The  respect 
which  she  felt  and  manifested  towards  him,  though  perhaps  not 
his  inferior  in  native  powers  of  mind,  resembled  the  anection  of  a 
dutiful  child  towards  her  father,  rather  than  the  feelings  of  a  mo- 
ther for  her  son.    During  this  period,  he  laboured  throueh  the 
week  upon  the  farm,  and  preached  on  die  Sabbath  to  dmerent 
vacant  congregations  in  the  neighbouring  towns.    He  also  esta- 
Mished  a  school  at  Nordiampton,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of 
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both  sexes,  which  was  almost  immediately  resorted  to  by  such  a 
number  of  pupils,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
two  assistants.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  dispersed  condition 
of  the  College  at  New-Haven,  and  to  his  establishea  character  as  an 
instructer,  a  part  of  one  of  the  classes  in  that  seminary  repaured  to 
Northampton,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  care  as  their  pre- 
ceptor. To  them  he  devoted  his  own  immediate  attention,  until 
they  had  completed  their  regular  course  of  collegiate  studies.  The 
school  was  continued  during  his  residence  there,  and  uniformly 
maintained  an  extensive  and  distinguished  reputation.  At  the  same 
time,  he  preached  almost  without  intermission  upon  the  Sabbath, 
with  increasing  popularity.  For  about  one  year,  commencing 
with  the  winter  of  1778 — 1779,  he  supplied  the  vacant  congrega- 
tion of  Wcstfield ;  the  year  following,  that  of  Muddy-Brook,  a  pa- 
rish of  Deerfield ;  and  the  year  after,  that  of  South  Hadley.  He 
often  mentioned  it  to  the  honour  of  the  people  of  Muddy-Brook, 
that  they  paid  him  for  preaching,  not  in  the  depreciated  currency 
of  the  country,  but  in  specie,  or  wheat  at  the  specie  price,  at  his 
election.  The  compensation  which  he  received  for  preaching,  as 
well  as  the  profits  ot  his  school,  were  all  expended  in  the  support 
of  the  common  family. 

A  strong  disposition  was  manifested,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Northampton,  to  employ  him  in  civil  life.  In  the 
county  conventions  of  Hampshire  he  repeatedly  represented  the 
town ;  and,  in  connexion  with  a  few  inoividuals,  met  and  resisted 
that  spirit  of  disor^nization  and  licentiousness  which  was  then  un- 
happily prevalent  m  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  which  had  too 
visible  an  influence  in  an  assembly  often  fluctuating  and  tumultu- 
ous. It  was  owing  eminently  to  his  exertions,  ana  those  of  his 
colleague,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Hawley,  in  opposition  to  the  current 
of  popular  feeling,  and  to  no  small  weight  of  talentMnd  influence, 
that  the  new  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  the  most  important  county  in  the  state.  Twice  he 
consented  to  serve  the  town  as  their  representative  in  the  state 
legislature.  This  was  in  the  years  1781  and  1782,  just  before 
the  close  of  the  war  of  independence ;  when  subjects  of  an  inte- 
resting and  perplexing  nature,  growing  out  of  the  great  controver- 
sy in  which  the  coimtrjr  had  so  long  been  en^eed,  extensively 
agitated  the  public  mind,  and  engrossed  ledsiative  attention. 
Every  thing  was  then,  in  a  sense,  unsettled.  That  war  had 
sundered  not  only  the  cords  which  fastened  the  colonies  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  but  those,  also,  which  bound  them  to  each  other.  The 
old  foundations  were,  in  a  sense,  destroyed ;  and  new  ones  were 
to  be  established.  Many  of  the  old  laws  and  regulations  were  to 
be  altered ;  and  others,  accommodated  to  the  state  of  freedom  and 
independence,  were  to  be  devised  and  instituted.  A  sense  of  sub- 
ordination and  obedience  to  law,  was,  also,  to  be  cherished,  m- 
stead  of  a  spirit  of  Ucentiousness  then  widely  prevalent.    In  this 
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situation,  inexperienced  as  he  was  in  the  business  of  a  politician, 
or  a  legislator,  he  at  once  became  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
influential  members  of  that  bod v,  and  was  greatly  admired  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  talents  and  eloquence.    All  his  exertions  were 
on  the  side  of  good  order  and  gooii  morals ;  and  indicated  a  steady 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  rational  liberty,  and  decided  hos- 
tility to  licentiousness.     On  one  occasion  he  was  enabled  to  prove 
his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  learning.     A  petition  for  a  grant  in 
favour  of  Har\'ard  College  was  before  the  ledslature.     At  that 
time  such  grants  were  unpopular.     That  spirit  8f  honourable  libe- 
rality, which  now  happily  cnaracterizes  the  ledslature  and  people 
of  that  commonwealth,  ^^-as  then  far  from  bemg  universally  ope- 
rative.    During  his  occasional  absence  from  the  house,  the  peti- 
tion had  been  called  up ;  and,  after  finding  but  few,  and  those  not 
very  warm  advocates,  had  been  generally  negatived.     On  taking 
his  seat,  Mr.  Dwight,  learning  what  had  occurred,  moved  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  vote.     In  a  speech  of  about  one  hour  in  length, 
fraught  with  wit,  with  argument,  and  with  eloquence,  and  received 
with  marked  applause  on  the  spot,  from  tb'^  members  and  the 
spectators,  he  leficctually  changed  the  feelings  of  the  house,  and 

Erocured  nearly  a  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  the  mnU  It  gave 
im  high  pleasure  thus  to  confer  an  obligation  on  that  respectable 
seminary :  an  obligation  which  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
its  principal  officers,  as  well  as  by  many  others  of  its  friends. 

At  this  period,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  his  friends  to  quit 
the  profession  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  devote  himself  to  pub- 
lic hfe.     In  the  winter  of  1782 — 1783,  a  committee  from  the  acle- 
Sation  of  Hampshire,  waited  upon  him  with  assurances  from  that 
clegation,  that,  if  he  would  consent,  their  influence  should  be  ex- 
ertea  to  secure  his  election  to  the  continental  Congress :  a  place 
in  the  gift  o||the  legislature.     The  late  Governor  Phillips,  of  An- 
dover,  who  was  his  friend  and  fellow-lodger,  though  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished piety,  gave  it  as  his  own  unquahfied  opinion,  that  he 
ought  to  listen  to  these  proposals  and  remain  in  civil  life  ;  assuring 
him,  also,  with  several  of  the  most  influential  members  of  both 
houses^  of  their  cordial  support.    But  he  had  become  so  thoroughly 
weaned  firom  his  iirst  intention  of  practising  law,  and  was  so  much 
attached  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  so  convinced  of  its  supe- 
rior usefulness,  that  nothing  could  change  his  resolution  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  latter.     Having  preached  occasionally  while  attend- 
ing the  legislature,  in  Boston,  and  the  neighbourhood,  he  received 
bvitations,  accompanied  with  flattering  oners,  as  it  regarded  com- 
pensation, to  settle  as  a  minister,  in  Beverly  and  Cnarlestown ; 
TOth  of  which,  however,  he  decUned.     In  the  month  of  May,  1 783, 
he  was  invited,  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion of  Greenfiela,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut, 
to  settle  as  their  minister.    This  invitation  he  accepted,  on  the 
fOtfi  6f  Julyi  in  the  stme  year.    On  the  dth  of  November  folk>w- 
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tug,  he  was  regularly  ordained  over  that  people ;  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding twelve  years  remained  their  pastor. 

The  annual  compensation  which  he  received  at  Greenfield  was 
a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars,  the  use  of  six  acres  of  parochial 
land,  and  twenty  cords  of  wood.    They  also  gave  him  a  settle- 
ment of  one  thousand  dollars.    From  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  men  of  consideration  in  literature  and  politics  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  native  propensity  to  hospitality,  it  was  very  ap- 
parent that  he  could  not  expect  to  support  a  growing  family,  and 
the  expenses  incident  to  his  standing  in  the  community,  upon  such 
an  income.    To  supply  the  deficiency,  he  immediately  established 
an  academy  at  Greenfield,  which  he  superintended  himself;  devor 
ting  six  hours  regularly  every  day  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils. 
In  a  short  time,  youths  in  great  numbers,  and  of  both  sexes,  not 
only  fi^m  various  parts  of  r^ew-England,  but  from  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  as  well  as  from  abroad,  resorted  to  ^his  school. 
This  institution  was  commenced  and  carried  on  absolutely  without 
funds,  and  depended  solely  on  his  own  character  and  exertions. 
He  supported  it  during  the  whole  period  of  his  residence  there 
with  unexampled  reputation.     We  know  of  no  similar  institution 
in  this  countiy,  thus  dependant,  which  has  flourished  so  long,  or  to 
such  a  degree.     During  the  twelve  years  of  his  residence  there, 
he  instructed  upwards  of  one  thousand  pupils.     Numbers  of  them 
were  carried  through  the  whole  course  of  education  customary  at 
College.     In  his  school  he  adopted,  to  a  considerable  degree,  one 
part  of  the  Lancasterian  mode  of  instruction ;  makinc;  it  extensive- 
ly the  duty  of  the  older  scholars,  who  were  competent,  to  hear  the 
recitations  of  the  younger.     Many  of  his  pupils  were  regularly 
hoarded  in  his  family ;  so  that  its  usual  collective  number  was  book 
twenty  to  twenty-five.    It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  his  female 
pupils  were  instructed  in  manv  of  the  higher  branches  of  literature, 
which  had  not,  here,  previously  been  taught  to  their  sex ;  and  that 
under  his  auspices,  on  the  delightfiil  spot  where  he  resided,  began 
that  superior  system  of  female  education  which  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  women  are  intelligent  beings,  capable  of  mental 
unprovement,    and   which  is  at  present  extensively  prevalent. 
Even  to  this  day,  however,  in  very  few  of  the  higher  female 
schools,  are  they  carried  through  the  same  extensive  and  solid 
course  of  stud^  which  was  pursued  by  his  pupik.     Probably  to  the 
exertions  and  influence  of  no  one  individual  are  the  ladies  of  our 
country  so  extensively  indebted.    No  man  thought  more  highly 
of  the  sex ;  no  man  loved  better  the  company  of  women  of  refine- 
ment and  intelligence  \  and  no  man  did  more  to  exalt  the  female 
character. 

Beside  the  instruction  of  his  school,  he  preached  steadily  twice 

every  Sabbath ;  and  regularly  visited  his  people*    He  also  culti* 

vated,  with  his  own  hands,  a  large  kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  garden. 

Living  but  a  few  rods  firom  the  public  road,  in  a  most  deligbtfiii 
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village,  and  having  numerous  family  connexions,  and  very  many 
firiends  and  acquaintance,  he  saw  and  entertained  an  aknost  unin* 
temipted  succession  of  company ;  greater,  we  are  led  to  Iwlieve, 
than  any  individual  whom  we  have  known  in  the  state.  Among 
these  were  many  strangers  of  respectability,  firom  various  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country.  Greenfield  was  the  resort  of  learning, 
of  talents,  of  refinement,  and  of  piety ;  and  his  own  hospitabk 
doors  were  ever  open  to  welcome  the  stranger  as  well  as  the 
firiend.  We  believe  the  instances  to  be  rare,  in  which  a  single  in- 
dividual has  been  the  centre  of  such  extensive  attraction  to  men 
of  superior  character,  or  so  entirely  altered  the  aspect  of  society 
in  the  region  around  him. 

When  it  is  considered  that,  from  his  leaving  College  as  a  tutor, 
his  eyes  were  so  weak  as  not  only  to  preclude  him  almost  entirely 
fix)m  reading  and  writing,  but  to  cause  him,  very  frequendv,  ex- 
treme pain -and  distress;  it  will  naturally  be  concluded,  that  he 
must  have  passed  a  very  industrious  and  laborious  life.  Such, 
however,  was  his  capacity  for  every  kind  of  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  that  ne  was  able  to  devote  as  much  time  as  wa» 
necessary  to  the  calls  of  company  and  Mendship,  as  well  as  to 

Krform  the  extra-parochial  duties  of  a  minister  to  his  people^ 
evious  to  his  setdement  at  Greenfield,  his  character  as  a  preach- 
er stood  high  in  the  public  estimation.  During  the  period  of  his 
residence  there,  he  gained  a  reputation  not  often  equalled  in  this 
country. 

Having  experienced  the  disadvantages  of  too  abstemious  as  well 
as  too  sedentary  a  life  when  engaged  as  tutor  in  College,  he  be- 
came ever  afterwards  extremely  attentive  to  his  health.  For  the 
purpose  of  guarding  himself  against  the  recurrence  of  his  former 
sufferings  in  this  respect,  he  used  a  great  deal  of  bodily  exercise* 
He  not  only  walked  and  rode,  but  he  worked  steadily  and  vigor- 
ously in  his  garden  and  on  his  land. 

Bem^  unaole  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes  to  write,  he  very 
earl^  discovered  that  he  must  perform  his  stated  duties  as  a  preach- 
er without  notes,  or  abandon  his  profession.  A  very  few  experi- 
ments convinced  him  that  he  was  able  to  adopt  the  former  course ; 
and  he  pursued  it  for  many  years  almost  exclusively.  That  course 
was,  to  write  the  heads  of  nis  discourse,  and  the  leading  thoughts 
of  which  it  was  to  be  composed,  and  to  fill  up  the  body  of  it  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  What  was  conmiitted  to  writing  occupied  him 
but  a  few  minutes.  Under  all  the  disadvantages  which  he  expe- 
rienced fi<om  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  and  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  his  avocations  and  duties,  he  composed  and  preadied, 
while  at  Greenfield,  about  one  thousand  sermons,  which,  deducting 
die  time  he  was  absent  during  that  period,  will  differ  very  litde 
from  two  each  week. 

In  the  year  1785,  he  published  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.     Tliis 
work  was  begun,  as  has  been  remarked,  when  he  was  nineteen  years 
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Qf  age,  and  finished  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Proposals  for  printing 
it  were  issued  in  1775,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  subscriber! 
procured ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  just  then  com- 
mencing the  war  of  independence,  which  lasted  till  1783,  post- 
poned Its  publication.  A  few  additions  were  made  to  the  poem 
oetween  that  time  and  its  appearance  in  1785 ;  but  the  great  oody 
of  it  was  published  as  it  was  written  in  1773. 

In  1787»  Mr.  Dwight  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  ofDivvnit^ 
fixMn  the  College  at  Princeton,  New-Jersey.  He  was  then  thirty- 
five  years  of  age. 

In  1791,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  to 
preach  the  election  sermon,  before  the  legislature,  at  Hartford. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  published  a  sermon  on  the  Genuineness 
and  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
a  noem  in  seven  parts,  called  ailer  the  place  of  his  residence, 
^^  uREENFiELD  HiLL."  The  Conqucst  of  Canaan,  and  Greenfield 
I/ill,  were  both  re-published  in  England. 

During  his  resiaence  at  Greenfield,  he  cultivated  an  extensive 
acquaintance  and  intercourse,  not  only  with  the  Con^gational 
Clergy  of  New-Enriand,  but  with  many  in  the  Presbytenan  Church 
in  New- York  and  tne  states  farther  south.  This  fact  often  enabled 
him  to  exert  an  auspicious  influence  in  removing  the  prejudices 
which  imhappily  existed  in  many  of  both  classes;  as  well  as  in 
various  instances  directly  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  morals 
and  religion.  Among  other  subjects  which  early  engaged  his  at- 
tention, was  that  of  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the  United  States.  On  this 
subject  he  entered  into  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  more 
influential  clergy,  both  in  Connecticut  and  New- York.  A  propo- 
sition for  this  object  was  made  by  him,  early  in  the  year  1790,  in 
the  particular  Association  of  which  he  was  a  member.  It  was 
carried  from  that  body  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut^ 
which,  in  June  of  that  year,  met  at  his  house.  That  venerable 
body  proposed  it  in  form  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  the  General  Convention  of  Massachusetts.  The 
two  former  bodies  appointed  each  a  committee  of  three  to  form  and 
establish  articles  of  union.  This  committee,  of  whom  Dr.  Dwight 
was  one,  met  at  New-Haven  in  September,  1791^  and  most  harmo- 
niously and  happily  executed  their  commission.  To  the  union 
then  agreed  on,  the  associated  churches  of  Massachusetts,  New- 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  have  since  acceded :  an  event  that  has 
been  attended  with  very  beneficial  consequences  to  religion  and 
the  Church. 

•  In  the  year  1794,  he  was  invited  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  the  citv  of  Albany,  to  remove  to  that  place 
and  settle  as  their  minister.  The  application  was  imanimous,  and 
the  compensation  which  they  offered  was  considered,  at  the  time, 
as  liberal ;  but  it  was  not  accepted,  for  reasons  which  were  deem- 
ed by  him  satisfactory. 
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In  May,  1795,  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College  became  vacant 
by  the  ckath  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles.  In  fixing  on  a  successor,  it 
may  with  propi*iety  be  said,  that  towards  Dr.  Dwight  the  attention 
of  the  community  was  universally  directed.  The  high  reputation 
as  an  instructer,  which  he  had  gained  whilst  a  tutor,  and  which  he 
had  maintained  and  enlarged  since  he  left  the  College,  was  so  uni- 
versally known  and  acknowledged,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  question  which  now  devolved  upon  the  Corpora- 
tion. They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue  the  course  pointed 
out  by  public  opinion,  which,  in  this  case,  was  clearly  and  dis- 
tincdy  marked.  Accordingly,  he  was,  with  great  unanimity,  ap- 
pointed to  fill  that  important  and  respectable  station ;  was  inaugu- 
rated in  September  of  that  year,  ana  presided  at  the  public  Com- 
mencement ;  and,  in  December  following,  removed  his  family  to 
New-Haven.  The  people  of  his  parish  with  whom  he  had  lived 
for  twelve  years  in  uninterrupted  narmony,  heard  of  his  appoint- 
ment with  extreme  regret.  They  loved  their  pastor,  and  they 
were  proud  of  him,  and  they  could  not  consent  to  give  him  up. 
Never  have  we  known  a  parish  part  with  their  minister  with  more 
reluctance. 

We  arc  now  entering  upon  a  very  interesting  period  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  Dwight.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  w*nich  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate,  the  state  of  Yale  College  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  to  the  office  of  President,  was  in  many  respects  unhappy. 
Destitute  in  a  great  degree  of  public  or  private  patronage,  its  num- 
bers were  reduced,  its  discipUne  was  relaxed,  a  looseness  of  moral 
and  religious  sentiment  had  become  fashionable,  and  its  reputation 
had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline  through  the  community. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  under  which  it  suffered,  was  an  extensive 
prevalence  of  infidelity  among  the  students.  This  pernicious  spi- 
rit had  been  derived  from  the  circimistances  of  the  country  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  war.  •  As  was  natural,  it  found  easy  access 
to  the  minds  of  a  collection  of  youths,  who  were  fascinated  with 
ideas  of  mental  as  well  as  political  independence,  and  who  were 
easily  induced  to  shake  off  what  they  considered  the  shackles  of 
habit  and  superstition.  The  degree  to  which  it  prevailed  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  following  fact.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  class  which  he  first  taught,  had  assumed  the  names  of  the 
principal  English  and  French  infidels,  and  were  more  familiarly 
Known  by  them  than  by  their  own.  Under  circumstances  like 
these,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  President  of 
Yale  College. 

The  talents  which  he  possessed  for  the  instruction  and  govem- 
raent  of  youth  were  now  called  into  full  exercise.  A  thorough 
refiunnation  in  the  system  of  discipline  was  early  commenced,  and 
accomplished  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
wouid  admit.  Infidelity  was  assailed  by  argument,  and  vanquish- 
ed, and  vice  was  disgraced,  and  in  a  great  measure  banished  from 
the  College. 
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He  took  upon  himself  the  instruction  of  the  senior  class,  pursuing 
A  system  which  produced  the  most  beneficial  eflfects.  "  The  public 
(sajTS  Professor  Silliman)  have  been  little  aware  of  the  extent  and 
diversity  of  the  labours  of  President  Dwight,  in  this  Institution. 
He  has,  in  fact,  discharged  the  duties  of  four  offices,  either  of  which 
s,  ordinarily,  considered  as  sufficient  to  engross  the  time  and 
talents  of  one  man.  He  has  been  charged  with  the  general  super- 
intendence and  responsibility  constituting  the  appropriate  duties  of 
the  presidency;  like  his  predecessors,  he  instructed  the  senior 
class  in  their  peculiar  studies,  but  on  a  much  more  enlarged  plan ; 
he  voluntarily  discharged,  to  a  great  extent,  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  Belles-Lettres  and  Oratory ;  and  he  has  been  charged 
also  with  those  of  a  professor  of  Theology."* 

His  mode  of  instructing  'was  peculiarly  his  own.  His  lone  ex- 
perience in  this  employment,  had  made  mm  thoroughly  acquamted 
with  the  youthful  character,  and  enabled  him  to  teach  as  well  as  to 
govern  young  men,  with  extraordinary  success.  "  The  students 
(says  Professor  Silliman)  habitually  expected  the  senior  year  with 
much  interest,  as  one  in  which  they  looked  for  the  most  valuable 
instructions  ;  nor  were  they  disappointed.  President  Dwight  de- 
lighted much  in  the  peculiar  studies  which  it  was  his  duty  to  eluci- 
date. Although  these  studies  were  prosecuted  by  the  students  in 
appropriate  text-books,  the  order  of  which  he  observed  in  his  re- 
citations, he  always  thought  for  himself  with  much  independence^ 
but  with  a  respectful  deference  to  the  opinions  of  men  of  eminence«^ 
Still  the  opinions  of  the  authors  in  question  he  sometimes  found 
reason  to  controvert,  and  while  he  candidly  stated  his  own  views,, 
with  the  grounds  of  them,  he  enjoined  upon  his  pupils  the  same 
independence  of  mind,  and  was  willing  that  they  too  should  differ 
from  him,  and  think  for  themselves.  The  recitations  of  the  senior 
class  were,  in  fact,  although  not  in  name,  a  series  of  familiar  lec- 
tures ;  and  the  driest  parts  of  logic  and  metaphysics  were  rendered 
interesting  by  the  ample  illustrations  of  the  President,  enlivened  by 
agreeable  and  apposite  anecdote,  and  by  sallies  of  sprightliness, 
uniich,  while  they  took  nothing  from  his  dignity,  greatly  relieved 
the  tedium  of  long  discussions. 

^  Into  his  recitations  and  discussions  he  also  threw  a  vast  fund 
of  practical  instruction,  on  almost  every  subject  of  life,  manners, 
ana  human  business ;  for  few  men  have  ever  observed  more  care- 
fully and  extensively ;  few  have  conversed  more  largely,  and  been 
more  in  contact  with  the  world,  in  all  its  innocently  accessible 
points. 

^'  His  object  was  not  only  to  instruct  the  young  men  under  his 
care  in  the  particular  sciences  which  came  before  them,  but  to  fit 
diem,  by  repeated  counsels,  and  by  information  pressed  upon  them 
with  parental  solicitude,  for  the  various  scenes  into  which  fiiey 
were  to  pass  in  life. 

*  Addrei0,  p.  16. 
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^'  In  discussing  the  various  subjects  which  custcnnarily  came  be- 
fore the  senior  class,  especially  those  connected  with  the  decision 
pf  disputed  questions,  it  was  usual  for  the  President  to  assume  a 
considerable  range  of  statement  and  argument ;  and  all  those  who 
have  had  the  happiness  to  attend  on  his  instructions,  will  remem- 
ber, that  not  on  a  few  occasions,  his  mind  was  kindled  with  his  sub- 
ject \  till,  excited  by  the  re-acting  stunulus  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
communications,  he  has  spoken  even  more  eloquendy,  and  with  a 
more  finished  touch  of  feeling,  than  was  usual  in  his  regular  writ- 
ten discourses* 

"  It  was  never  any  part  of  his  plan  merely  to  discharge  his  duty : 
he  did  it  with  his  whole  mind  and  heart ;  and  thought  nothing  ade- 
quately done,  till  all  was  done  that  the  case  admitted  of.  Till  the 
increase  of  professorships  rendered  it  unnecessary,  he  heanl  the 
senior  class  recite  twice  as  often  as  had  been  customary,  and  on 
most  occasions  his  recitations  were  of  double  the  length  that  would 
have  been  required." 

In  the  year  1795,  when  President  Dwight  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  the  College,  the  whole  number  of  students  was 
one  hundred  and  ten.  Almost  inmiediately  after  his  accession, 
they  began  to  increase,  and  in  the  course  of  his  presidency  amount- 
ed to  tluree  hundi'ed  and  thirteen  ;  an  increase  unexampled  in  any 
similar  institution  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  pre- 
sidency, infidelity  was  ifashionable  and  prevalent  in  the  College. 
To  extirpate  a  spirit  so  pernicious  and  fatal,  he  availed  himself  ofan 
early  and  decisive  opportunity.  Forensic  disputation  was  an  im- 
portant exercise  of  the  senior  class.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
formed  into  a  convenient  number  of  divisions  5  two  of  which  dispu- 
ted before  him  every  week,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  members 
of  the  class,  and  of  tne  resident  graduates.  It  was  the  practice  for 
each  division  to  agree  upon  several  questions,  and  then  refer  them 
to  the  President  to  select  which  he  thought  proper.  At  that  time 
infidelity  was  extensively  prevalent  in  the  state,  and  in  the  coun- 

a;  and  an  impression  existed  generally  among  the  students,  that 
ristianity  was  supported  by  authority, , and  not  by  argument; 
and  that  their  instructers  were  afraid  to  investigate  the  Question 
respecting  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  in  tne  field 
of  open  and  fair  discussion.     One  of  the  questions  presented  by 
the  first  division  was  this  :  "  Are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Nem 
Testament  the  Word  of  God?^^    To  their  surprise  the  President 
selected  it  for  discussion  ;  told  them  to  write  on  which  side  they 
pleased,  as  he  should  not  impute  to  them  any  sentiments  which  they 
advanced  as  their  own ;  and  requested  those  who  should  write  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  question  to  collect  and  bring  forward  all  the 
facts  and  arguments  which  they  could  produce :  enjoining  it  upon 
them,  however,  to  treat  the  subject  with  becoming  respect  andf  re- 
verence.    Most  if  not  all  the  members  of  the  division  came  forward 
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^  the  champions  of  Infidelity*  When  they  had  finished  the  dis- 
cussion, he  first  examined  the  ground  they  had  taken ;  triumphant- 
ly refiited  their  arguments ;  proved  to  them  that  their  statement 
of  facts  was  mistaken  or  irrelevant ;  and,  to  their  astonishment^ 
convinced  them  that  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  wholly 
superficial.  After  this,  he  entered  into  a  direct  deduce  of  the  di- 
vme  origin  of  Christianity,  in  a  strain  of  powerful  argument  and 
animated  eloquence  whicn  nothing  could  resist.  The  eflfect  upon 
the  students  was  electrical.  From  that  moment  Infidelity  was  not 
only  without  a  strong  hold,  but  without  a  lurking  place.  To  es- 
pouse her  cause  was  now  as  unpopular  as  before  it  had  been  to 
profess  a  behef  in  Christianity.  Unable  to  endure  the  exposure 
of  argument,  she  fled  fix)m  the  retreats  of  learning,  ashamed  and 
disgraced. 

His  system  of  discipline  was  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  has  bMk 
its  success  commanded  entire  and  universal  approbation.    The 
College  laws,  in  force  when  he  entered  on  the  Presidency,  were 
the  same  which  were  generally  in  being  before  his  admission  to 
College  as  a  student.     They  were  compiled  by  President  Clap 
fix>m  me  statutes  of  the  English  Universities ;  were  made  for  other 
times,  and  for  a  very  different  state  of  society.   Without  proposing 
in  the  outset  any  serious  alterations  in  the  written  code  of  laws,  he 
effectually  changed  the  whole  system  of  administration.     The  go- 
vernment of  CoSege  became  as  really  new,  as  if  every  statute  had 
been  altered.    A  single  clause  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on 
'^  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,' '  furnished  *  him  and  his  companions 
with  authority  to  introduce  and  to  justify  this  change,  and  became,  in 
a  sense,  the  only  written  law  in  rorce.     The  purport  of  this  clause 
was,  that,  as  the  laws  of  the  College  were  few  and  general,  the 
Faculty  might  proceed,  m  all  cases  not  expressly  provided  for,  ac" 
cording  to  their  best  discretion*     The  intercourse  oetween  the  offi- 
cers and  the  students  was  placed  on  a  new  footing :  the  latter 
were  addressed  and  treated  as  young  gendemen,  and  no  other 
marks  of  respect  were  demanded  of  them,  than  those  which  gentle- 
men of  course  render  to  each  other.     The  distinctions  between  the 
classes,  so  far  as  they  were  unnecessary  and  odious,  were  prevent- 
ed.   That  degrading  servility  to  which,  under  the  authority  of  long 
established  usage,  the  fi*eshman  class  had  been  subjected,  was* 
abolished.    The  practice  of  inflicting  fines  for  infiactions  of  the 
laws,  was  abrogated ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  resort  was  ever 
had  to  that  speaes  of  punishment  for  absence  firom  prayers  or  re- 
citation, or  for  any  other  offence  of  a  character  not  more  heinous* 
Instead  of  pursuing  a  course  which  seemed  only  calculated  to  in- 
flict a  penalty  on  me  parent,  he  wished  to  adopt  one  which  should 
prevent  the  necessity  of  every  kind  of  penalty,  by  preventing  of- 
fences.   In  the  room  of  pecuniary  exactions  for  neglect  of  study, 
and  other  violations  of  duty,  he  substituted  private  remonstrance. 
Appeals  were  made  to  the  conscience  of  the  delinquent,  as  well  as 
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to  his  hopes  and  fears :  appeals  founded  on  the  guilt  of  his  co^ 
duct,  on  his  love  of  reputation,  the  happiness  of  his  parents,  and  hi» 
prospects  m  life.  Tnese  appeals  were  almost  alvirays  successfuL 
When  they  failed,  early  notice  of  this  fact  was  civen  to  the  parent. 
If  their  united  remonstrances  were  imavailing,  the  oflfender  was  pri- 
vately informed  that  his  connexion  with  College  had  ceased.  This 
course  was  principally  pursued  during  the  freshman  year ;  at  the 
close  of  which,  the  class  was  regularly  reUeved  of  those  who  had 
manifested  a  settled  disposition  to  be  idle  and  vicious.  It  was  his 
sincere  endeavour  to  save  the  character  of  the  voung  offender.  If 
an  offence  was  private,  its  punishment,  if  possible,  was  private ;  and 
this,  whether  the  delinquent  was  permitted  to  remain  a  member 
of  College  or  not.  Many  of  his  pupils  can  remember  how  kindly 
and  honourably  he  conducted  towards  them  when  he  had  discover- 
ed their  misconduct. 

The  system  of  matriculation^  which  he  introduced,  has  proved 
highly  efficacious  and  salutary.  According  to  this  system,  those 
wno  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  possess  the  reauisite  literary 
attainments,  do  not  at  once  become  members  of  College.  To  be 
members  in  full  standing,  their  names  must  be  entered  in  the 
"  Matriculation  Book ;"  and  this  cannot  be  done  until  they  have 
established  a  fair  character  for  correct  moral  deportment  and  ap- 
plication to  study.  Before  this  takes  place,  they  are  liable  to  be 
sent  home  at  any  moment.  An  important  favour,  also,  was  con- 
ferred on  parents  living  at  a  distance,  by  requiring  their  children 
to  have  guardians  to  regulate  their  expenses. 

He  encouraged  the  students,  especially  those  of  the  senior  class, 
in  all  their  difficulties  and  troubles,  to  come  to  him  for  advice  and 
assistance.  In  eveiy  such  case,  the  instructer  was  forgotten  in  the 
friend  and  father.  He  entered  into  their  interests  and  reelings,  iust 
as  if  they  were  his  own ;  and  while  he  yielded  the  necessary  relief, 
he  endeared  himself  to  them  permanently  by  his  kindness.  The 
members  of  the  senior  class,  who  wished  to  engage  for  a  season, 
after  leaving  College,  in  the  business  of  instruction,  applied  to  him 
regularly  to  procure  them  eligible  situations.  So  lively  was  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  their  welfare,  and  so  willing  and  active 
his  exertions  in  their  behalf,  that  few  such  applications  &iled  of 
being  successful.  He  remembered  the  feeUngs  of  a  young  man 
just  leaving  College,  without  a  profession,  wiuiout  property,  and 
with  no  means  of  support  but  the  blessing  of  God  and  his  own  ex- 
ertions. Nothing  gave  him  higher  pleasure  than  to  encourage  the 
heart  of  every  youSi  so  situated,  to  save  him  from  despondence,  and 
to  open  to  him  the  road  to  property,  to  usefulness,  and  to  honour. 
The  number  of  his  students  whom  he  thus  essentially  befriended, 
if  stated,  would  almost  exceed  belief.  With  others,  who  were  in 
more  affluent  circumstances,  he  would  enter  into  a  free  and  confi* 
dential  conversation  on  their  plan  of  life,  explain  to  them  their  pe* 
coliar  dangers,  and  lead  them  to  aim  at  eminence  m  their  proles- 
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sions,  and  to  form  for  themselves  a  high  standard  of  moral  exceir 
lence.  The  respect  and  affection  manifested  towards  him  by  hb 
pupils,  (after  leaving  College)  whenever  they  visited  New-Haven, 
as  well  as  when  they  met  him  abroad,  was  a  sufficient  reward  Sat 
all  his  efforts  to  serve  them,  if  he  had  not  found  a  still  higher  re- 
ward in  doing  good.  We  will  only  add,  that  his  pupils  fami- 
liarly spoke  of  him,  with  reference  to  tliis  subject,  oy  the  moat 
honourable  appellation,  "  the  young  man's  friend." 

There  can  be  no  higher  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
important  place  which  he  filled,  than  is  furnished  by  the  effects  of 
his  presidency.  Yale  College  was  founded  by  a  number  of  pioui 
clergymen  without  property,  who  had  little  to  bestow  upon  it  but 
a  few  books  on  theology.  It  has  always  struggled  forward  throtmh 
great  difficulties  and  embarrassments  for  the  want  of  those  futm 
which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  its  highest  prosperity.  Those 
at  a  distance,  who  know  nothing  of  the  Institution  but  its  extensive 
reputation,  would  indeed  be  astonished  were  they  told  how  sixmH 
is  the  amount  of  benefactions  which  it  has  received.  The  men  of 
wealth,  in  the  state  where  it  is  situated,  have  not  sufficiently  re^ 
alized  its  importance  to  bestow  upon  it  their  bounty.  The  state, 
also,  though  at  times  she  has  assisted  it,  has  not  yet  rivalled  thife 
munificence  of  her  neighbours  on  the  North  and  West  towards 
their  seminaries  of  learning.  In  her  public  funds,  she  is,  in  pim 
portion  to  her  population,  the  richest  state  in  the  Union ;  yet  the 
College,  emphatically  her  ornament  and  her  glory,  has  out  too 
sparingly  enjoyed  her  patronage.  We  have  already  seen  its 
situation,  when  Dr.  Dwight  was  inducted  into  the  presidency. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages,  in  his  hands,  and  by  his  unwearied 
assiduity  and  exertions,  and  those  of  his  companions  in  ofiice,  it 
assumed  a  new  appearance.  Its  numbers  increased,  its  discipline 
was  revived  and  mvigorated,  its  morak  were  purified,  and  its  reb^ 
tive  character  greatly  elevated. 

The  period  during  which  he  presided  over  the  Colleee  was  at* 
tended  with  peculiar  difficulties.  A  general  sentiment  of  insubordi* 
nation,  growing  out  of  the  political  situation  of  the  civilized  world, 
had  seized  the  minds  of  the  young  as  well  as  the  old.  High  notions 
of  freedom  and  personal  independence  prevailed  among  all  ages* 
And  the  first  impulse,  to  which  in  many  instances  the  mrndb  of 
youths  as  well  as  of  men  were  disposed  to  yield,  was  remteact 
to  authority*  Many  of  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning  have  wit- 
nessed its  effects  in  scenes  of  riot  and  insurrection,  which  have,  fat 
the  time,  subverted  their  authority,  and  destroyed  their  usefulness. 
Yale  College  wholly  escaped  these  evils.  No  general  combiiHH 
tion  of  the  students  to  resist  its  government,  ever  occurrcd^urin 
his  'presidency.  This  fiact  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  ana 
firmness  of  the  President  and  his  associates  m  office,  fle  weH 
knew  that  the  tranquillity  of  such  an  institution  must  depend  on  the 
lesd^ct  and  eftclkm  of  the  sMdenlSi  and  tbe  steady  tnscUUMSi 
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of  its  officers.  Deeply  read  in  the  human  character,  and  empha- 
tically so  in  the  character  of  young  men,  he  foresaw  the  approaches 
of  the  storm  which  so  extensively  prevailed,  and  provided  in  season 
the  means  of  defence  and  security.  On  every  occasion  of  this 
kind,  he  derived  the  utmost  benefit  from  one  trait  of  his  character, 
his  tnergy ;  a  trait  which  no  man  ever  possessed  in  a  more  emi- 
nent degree.  His  decision  and  inflexibility  to  his  purpose  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  presidency,  the  professorship  of 
theology  was  vacant.  The  Corporatfon  proposed  to  appoint  him, 
in  form,  to  the  office.  For  the  first  ten  years,  he  would  consent  to 
none  but  an  annual  appointment.  In  1805,  it  was  made  perma* 
ncnt.  During  the  whole  period,  he  preached  twice  every  Sabbath, 
with  almost  no  assistance  fi-om  his  brethren,  and  very  rarely  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  exchange  with  the  neighboiu^ing  clergy. 
Early  in  the  year  following  his  induction,  he  commenced  the  deli- 
very of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation. 
This  was  no  part  of  the  duties  of  either  office ;  but,  owing  to  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  infidelity  in  the  country  at  that  period,  he 
viewed  it  as  necessary  to  guard  his  pupils  against  the  contagion. 
These  lectures  were  not  wiitten  out ;  the  weak  state  of  his  eyes 
forbad  his  employing  them  for  such  a  purpose.  After  collecting 
materials  for  about  fifty,  the  same  difficulty  compelled  him  to  de- 
sist, and  prevented  him  from  delivering  even  the  whole  of  that  num- 
ber. They  were  on  a  plan  entirely  new,  and  were  hstened  to  with 
S-eat  interest.  Had  not  the  batde  with  Infidelity  been  fought,  and 
c  victory  won,  we  should  regret,  still  more  than  we  now  do,  that 
they  were  left  unfinished.  No  one,  not  personally  acauainted  with 
the  facts,  can  realize  how  ^eat,  at  this  period,  were  his  sufferings 
fifom  weakness  of  sight.  For  years  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  he  could  read  or  write  even  a  sentence.  He  was  greatly 
alarmed,  for  a  long  period,  with  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching 
gutta  sertna.  Repeatedly  the  pressure  on  the  brain  was  so  great 
OS  to  produce  momentary  blindness,  and  obviously  to  threaten 
apoplexy.  Occasionally,  for  weeks  together,  the  anguish  of  his 
eyes  was  so  intense  that  it  required  powerful  exertion  to  draw  off 
his  mind  to  any  other  object.  And  often,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  sleep,  he  has  risen  from  his  bed,  and,  to  promote  a  free  perspi- 
vation,  has  walked  for  miles  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  duties  as  professor  of  divinity,  he  early 
began  to  deliver  the  lectures  in  these  volumes.  His  practice  was 
to  preach  one  on  the  morning  of  each  Sabbath  in  term  time.  By 
this  arrangement  he  finished  the  course  once  in  four  years.  Thus 
each  student,  who  completed  his  regular  collegiate  period,  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  whole  series.  He  first  conceived  the  plan 
cf  the  work  at  Greenfield.  While  there,  he  completed  it  in  short 
notes  in.about  one  hundred  sermons,  and  delivered  diem  twice  to 
li»i|«qpfe'i)di9ie  bin.  r«mov^  .  At  JScw-Haveii,  ,fep  )wice  went 
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through  mth  them  in  the  same  state ;  frequently,  however,  adding 
to  their  number,  and  altering  their  arrangement. 

In  1803,  when  he  was  jDennanently  appointed  Professor  of  The- 
ology,  the  Corporation  allowed  him  fifty  pounds  per  annum  to  em- 
ploy an  amanuensis.  Though  the  compensation  was  trifling,  yet 
the  place  was  coveted,  and  rec^ularly  applied  for,  a  length  of  time 
before  it  became  vacant.  He  began  immediately  to  write  out  these 
Lectures  5  and  wrote  one  a  week  during  term  time,  or  forty  a  year 
until  they  were  completed.  If  not  prevented,  he  commenced  this 
task  on  Monday  morning.  His  progress  depended,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  casual  interruptions,  on  the  rapidity  of  the  amanuensis ; 
which  always  fell  short  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  dictated* 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  sermon  was  finished  in  a  single  dav{ 
usually  in  the  course  of  the  second  day.  The  remainder  of  the 
week  was  employed  in  writing  his  Travels,  and  Occasional  Ser- 
mons. When  interrupted  by  company,  if  propriety  did  not  forbidf 
he  would  proceed  with  two  trains  of  thought  by  the  hour  together ; 
conversing  with  the  company,  and  also  dictadng  to  the  amanuensis. 

By  a  standing  rule  of  the  College,  the  President  annually  de^ 
livers  a  valedictory  sermon,  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  Com- 
mencement, to  the  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  de^e.  Perhaps 
no  part  of  his  clerical  labours  excited  mdre  pubhc  attention,  or 
were  listened  to  with  a  livelier  interest,  than  the  sermons  delivered 
on  these  occasions. 

In  the  year  1797,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  General  Association 
of  Connecticut  to  revise  Dr.  Watts'  version  of  the  Psalms  ;  to  ver- 
sify such  as  he  had  omitted ;  and  to  make  a  selection  of  Hymns 
suited  to  the  general  purposes  of  pubhc  worship.  The  work  was 
completed  in  1800,  and  laid  before  a  joint  committee  of  that  body 
and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  by  whom 
it  was  approved,  and  recommended  to  the  use  of  the  Conerega- 
tional  and  Presbyterian  Churches  tliroughout  the  United  States* 
In  the  performance  of  this  difficult  task,  he  made  alterations,  of  more 
or  less  consequence,  in  a  considerable  number  of  Dr.  Watts' 
Psalms  ;  and  composed  thirty-three  entire  psalms,  containing  about 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  lines. 

From  the  time  he  recovered  his  health,  after  the  severe  attack 
of  colic  already  mentioned,  he  habituated  himself  to  a  steady  coune 
of  vigorous  bodily  exercise.  While  at  Greenfield,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude  of  his  avocations,  he  walked,  and  rode  on  horseback, 
extensively ;  and  constandy  cultivated  a  large  firuit  and  kitchen 

farden  with  his  own  hands.  For  this  particular  species  of  labour 
e  had  a  high  relish.  His  garden  was  distinguished  for  its  beauty 
and  its  productiveness :  for  the  excellence  of  its  vegetables,  the 
abundance  and  delicacy  of  its  fruits,  and  the  choice  variety  of  its- 
flowers.  Nor  did  the  habit  cease  with  him  after  his  removal  to. 
New-Haven.  He  there  pursued  the  same  course — ^making  it  his 
constant  practice,  through  the  whole  season  for  gardening,  to  work 
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«t  least  an  Iioiir  every  morning  before  break&sU  In  other  parts 
of  the  year,  he  walkea  much  and  daily ;  rode  frequently ;  and  often 
in  the  winter,  when  no  other  mode  ot  exercise  was  convenient,  he 
would  cut  his  firewood.  On  this  subject  he  exhibited  the  strictest 
uniformity  and  perseverance ;  and  both  by  precept  and  example 
inculcated  upon  his  pupils  the  necessity  of  a  similar  course.  With 
reference,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  same  object,  in  the  year 
1796,  he  commenced  journeying  on  horseback,  or  in  a  sulky,  du« 
rine  the  College  vacations,  particularly  in  May  and  September* 
This  practice  he  continued  tnrough  the  remainacr  of  his  life,  ex* 
cept  the  last  year ;  when  he  was  severely  attacked  by  the  disease 
by  which  it  was  terminated.  In  these  various  journeys,  it  is  com- 
puted that  he  rode  about  twenty  thousand  miles.  His  excursions 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  New-England  states,  and  the  state  of 
New-York.  He  experienced  the  mghest  gratification  from  the 
beauties  of  scenery ;  and  scarcely  a  spot  can  be  named  within 
those  limits,  where  those  beauties  are  to  be  found  in  high  perfection, 
which  he  did  not  visit  and  describe.  For  his  own  amusement,  he 
took  notes  of  the  most  material  occurrences  of  his  several  jourqeys; 
and  afterwards  wrote  them  out«  fcH*  the  gratification  of  his  family. 
This  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  collecting  materials,  from  time 
to  time,  for  one  or  more  volumes  of  travels ;  in  which  should  be 
comprised^  not  only  an  account  of  the  climate,  soil,  mountains,  ri- 
vers, scenery,  curiosities,  and  general  face  of  the  country  over 
which  he  passed,  but  of  the  state  of  society,  of  manners,  mcxals, 
literature,  and  religion ;  the  institutions,  civil,  literary,  and  reli- 
gious ;  and  the  character  of  the  governments  and  laws,  of  the 
abovementioned  states.  To  the  performance  of  this  task  he  was 
greatly  prompted  by  the  very  unfair  and  illiberal  accounts,  which  are 

E'ven  oi  us  by  foreigners,  who  have  done  little  else  than  caricature 
)th  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  In  his  opinion,  also,  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of  this  country,  which 
would  render  its  history  interesting  to  the  philosopher,  the  states- 
man, and  the  Christian.  These  circumstances  arose  from  the  sin- 
gular character  and  romantic  history  of  the  aborigines ;  from  the 
recent  date  of  its  .settlement  by  civilized  inhabitants  ;  from  the  cha- 
\  racter,  views,  and  historv,  of  its  first  settlers  ;  from  the  advance- 

\         Bents  it  had  made  in  wealth,  science,  the  arts ;  the  character  of  its 
«        government,  laws,  and  institutions ;  and,  in  short,  from  its  progress 
u  all  the  great  objects  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  community,  in 
die  course  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years. 

On  these  journeys  he  visited  great  numbers  of  the  most  intelli* 
gent  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  those  tracts  of  country  over 
, vfaich  he  travelled ;  and  derived,  from  his  conversation  with  them, 
vft  great  collection  of  &cts  relative  to  the  general  state  of  morals, 
planners,  and  religion.  The  mformation  thus  gained  was  arranged, 
^duced  to  writing,  and  prepared  for  publication  :  the  whole  form- 
Itouteri^  for  uree  octavo  volumes.    It  is  believed,  by  those 
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who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  manuscripts,  that  no 
work  has  appeared  which  contains  so  much  correct  mformation 
concerning  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  as  this.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that,  should  it  ever  be  published,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
deeming our  national  character  from  the  abuse  and  calumnies  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  it  by  foreign  travellers. 

These  journeys  also  enabled  him  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
great  numbers  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  persons  of  a  reUgious 
character,  in  the  states  through  which  he  travelled ;  and  to  ascer* 
tain  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people.  This  informa- 
tion was  of  the  highest  moment  to  him,  both  as  it  respected  his  fcel« 
ings  and  his  pursuits.  By  these  means,  and  by  his  extensive  cor- 
respondence, he  became  possessed  of  more  knowledge,  general  and 
local,  of  the  religious  state  and  interests  of  the  country,  uian  almoit 
any  other  man ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  this  knowledge,  he  was  able  to 
originate,  and  still  oftener  to  aid,  the  execution  of  very  nxmierout 
ana  extensive  schemes  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

To  enumerate  the  various  literary,  charitable,  and  pious  institu- 
tions, which  he  was  active  in  founding,  or  promoting,  would  be  a 
laborious  employment.  Some  of  the  principal  ones  may  be  men* 
tioned.  By  his  exertions  and  influence,  aided  by  those  of  iVstin<* 
guished  men  around  him,  "  The  Connecticut  Academy  or  Akin 
AND  Sciences"  was  established.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1799*; 
and  the  association  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  that 
state  in  October  of  the  same  year.  One  of  the  great  objects  in 
view  was,  to  procure  a  Statistical  Account  of  Connecticut.  TWl 
he  had  much  at  heart,  and  flattered  himself  he  should  be  able  to 
accomplish.  For  this  purpose,  the  Academy  printed  and  distribu* 
ted  a  list  of  inquiries  to  men  of  intelligence,  tnroughout  the  states 
and  to  encourage  and  stimulate  others  to  assist  in  me  execution  of 
the  plan.  Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  he  wrote  the 
account  of  New-Haven  at  an  early  date,  which  the  Academy  after^ 
wards  published.  Accounts  of  a  few  other  towns  were  furnished 
by  other  gentlemen.  But,  as  it  proved  less  easy  than  he  imagin- 
ed, to  obtain  the  performance  of  a  task  attended  with  some  labour 
and  no  profit,  the  business  languished  in  hands  far  less  occupied 
than  his  own,  and  the  principal  object  was  never  accompUshea. 

He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  establishment,  and  the  exer- 
tions, of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut ;  an  institution  pre- 
eminent  in  this  country  for  its  zeal  and  success  in  the  great  cause 
for  t^  promotion  of  which  it  was  founded.  To  its  funds,  also,  ht 
iwas  A  libec^l  contributor — ^having  devoted  to  their  increase  the  tmxw 
ftts  of  his  edition  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  sold  in  that  state.  Tht 
amount  of  moneys  received  from  this  source,  by  the  Society,  ex* 
ceeded  one  thousand  dollars. 

He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Society  for  Foreign  Missiona. 
established  in  the  year  1809,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts;  and  until 
Jns  death  was  one  of  its  active  and  influential  officers. 
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Irt  least  an  Iioiir  every  morning  before  break&st.  In  other  parts 
of  the  year,  he  walkea  much  and  daily ;  rode  frequently ;  and  often 
in  the  winter,  when  no  other  mode  ot  exercise  was  convenient,  he 
wcmld  cut  his  firewood.  On  this  subject  he  exhibited  the  strictest 
uniformity  and  perseverance ;  and  both  by  precept  and  example 
inculcatea  upon  his  pupils  the  necessity  of  a  similar  course.  With 
reference,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  same  object,  in  the  year 
1796,  he  commenced  journeying  on  horseback,  or  in  a  sulky,  du« 
rin^  the  College  vacations,  particularly  in  May  and  September* 
This  practice  he  continued  through  the  remaioder  of  his  life,  ex* 
cept  the  last  year ;  when  he  was  severely  attacked  by  the  disease 
by  which  it  was  terminated.  In  these  various  journeys,  it  is  com- 
puted that  he  rode  about  twenty  thousand  miles.  His  excursions 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  New-England  statei(,  and  the  state  of 
New-York.  He  experienced  the  highest  gratification  from  the 
beauties  of  scenery ;  and  scarcely  a  spot  can  be  named  within 
those  limits,  where  those  beauties  are  to  be  found  in  high  perfection, 
which  he  did  not  visit  and  describe.  For  his  own  amusement,  he 
took  notes  of  the  most  material  occurrences  of  his  several  jourqeys^ 
and  afterwards  wrote  them  out«  for  the  gratification  of  his  family. 
This  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  collecting  materials,  from  time 
to  time,  tor  one  or  more  volumes  of  travels ;  in  which  should  be 
oonprised^  not  only  an  account  of  the  climate,  soil,  mountains,  ri- 
vers, scenery,  curiosities,  and  general  face  of  the  country  over 
which  he  passed,  but  of  the  state  of  society,  of  manners,  morals, 
literature,  and  religion ;  the  institutions,  civil,  literary,  and  reli- 
gious ;  and  the  character  of  the  governments  and  laws,  of  the 
abovementioned  states.  To  the  performance  of  this  task  he  was 
greatly  prompted  by  the  very  unfair  and  illiberal  accounts,  which  are 
ffiven  of  us  by  foreigners,  who  have  done  little  else  than  caricature 
DOth  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  In  his  opinion,  also,  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of  this  country,  which 
would  render  its  history  interesting  to  the  philosopher,  the  states* 
man,  and  the  Christian.  These  circumstances  arose  from  the  sin- 
gular character  and  romantic  history  of  the  aborigines ;  from  the 
recent  date  of  its  settlement  by  civilized  inhabitants  ;  from  the  cha- 
racter, views,  and  history,  of  its  first  settlers ;  from  the  advance- 
ments it  had  made  in  wealth,  science,  the  arts ;  the  character  of  its 
government,  laws,  and  institutions ;  and,  in  short,  from  its  progress 
in  all  the  great  objects  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  community,  in 
die  coarse  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years. 

On  these  journeys  he  visit^  great  numbers  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  inhabitants  of  those  tracts  of  country  over 
which  he  travelled ;  and  derived,  from  his  conversation  with  them, 
a  great  collection  of  fects  relative  to  the  general  state  of  morals, 
manners,  and  religion.  The  information  thus  gained  was  arranged, 
seduced  to  writing,  and  prepared  for  pubhcation :  the  whole  form- 
ing ■atfri»Vi  tot  uree  octavo  vohsnes.    It  is  believed,  by  those 
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wbo  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  manuscripts,  that  no 
woi^  has  appeared  which  contains  so  much  correct  information 
concerning  tne  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  as  this.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that,  should  it  ever  be  published,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
deeming our  national  character  from  the  abuse  and  calumnies  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  it  by  foreign  travellers. 

These  journeys  also  enabled  him  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
great  numbers  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  persons  of  a  religious 
character,  in  the  states  through  which  he  travelled ;  and  to  asceN 
tain  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people.  This  informa- 
don  was  of  the  highest  moment  to  him,  both  as  it  respected  his  feel* 
ings  and  his  pursuits.  By  these  means,  and  by  his  extensive  cor- 
respondence, he  became  possessed  of  more  knowledge,  general  and 
local,  of  the  religious  state  and  interests  of  the  country,  Uian  almost 
any  other  man ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  this  knowledge,  he  was  able  to 
originate,  and  still  oftener  to  aid,  the  execution  of  very  numeroui 
and  extensive  schemes  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

To  enumerate  the  various  literary,  charitable,  and  pious  institu- 
tions, which  he  was  active  in  founaing,  or  promoting,  would  be  a 
laborious  employment.  Some  of  the  principal  ones  may  be  men- 
tioned. By  his  exertions  and  influence,  aided  by  those  of  iVstin- 
guished  men  around  him,  "  The  Connecticut  Academy  or  Akin 
AND  Sciences^'  was  established.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1799 ; 
and  the  association  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  that 
state  in  October  of  the  same  year.  One  of  the  great  objects  in 
view  was,  to  procure  a  Statistical  Account  of  Connecticut.  This 
he  had  much  at  heart,  and  flattered  himself  he  should  be  able  to 
accomplish.  For  this  purpose,  the  Academy  printed  and  distribu- 
ted a  hst  of  inquiries  to  men  of  intelligence,  throughout  the  state, 
and  to  encourage  and  stimulate  others  to  assist  in  me  execution  of 
the  plan.  Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  he  wrote  the 
accoimt  of  New-Haven  at  an  early  date,  which  the  Academy  after- 
wards published.  Accounts  of  a  few  other  towns  were  furnished 
by  other  gentlemen.  But,  as  it  proved  less  easv  than  he  imagin- 
ed, to  obtain  the  performance  of  a  task  attendea  with  some  labour 
and  no  profit,  the  business  languished  in  hands  far  less  occupied 
than  his  own,  and  the  principal  object  was  never  accomplishea. 

He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  establishment,  and  the  exer- 
tions, of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut ;  an  institution  pre- 
eniinent  in  this  country  for  its  zeal  and  success  in  the  ereat  cause 
for  die  promotion  of  which  it  was  founded.  To  its  funds,  also,  ht 
was  A  liberal  contributor — having  devoted  to  their  increase  the  wo- 
fits  of  his  edition  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  sold  in  that  state.  The 
amount  of  moneys  received  from  this  source,  by  the  Society,  ex- 
ceeded one  thousand  dollars. 

He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Society  for  Foreign  Missions, 
established  in  the  year  1 809,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts  ]  and  until 
Us  death  was  one  of  its  active  and  influential  officers. 
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Stx:h  was  the  fact,  also,  with  regard  to  the  Theological  Seminarj, 
at  Andover,  in  that  state.  From  its  commencement,  he  was  one  of 
the  visiters  of  that  school,  and  annually  attended  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  great  en^agedness  and  punctuality.  For  it,  his  labourSf 
his  counsels,  and  his  prayers,  were  ever  ready ;  and  in  its  pros- 
perity he  was  not  less  interested  than  in  that  of  the  College  over 
which  he  presided. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
sublime  charity  that  has  ever  engaged  the  attention,  or  drawn  forth 
the  exertions  and  the  wealth  of  the  pious  and  benevolent — ^^  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society'' — ^it  was  the  ardent  wish  of 
President  D wight,  to  see  a  similar  institution  established  in  the 
United  States.  Although  a  friend  and  promoter  of  smaller  and 
more  circumscribed  institutions,  he  viewed  the  subject  on  a  large 
scale,  and  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  a  National 
Society  would  be  much  more  efficient,  and  far  more  extensively 
useful.  Although  he  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  being  pre- 
sent at  the  establishment  of  ^^  The  American  Bible  Society,"  du- 
ring the  last  year  of  his  life ;  yet  it  was  an  object  which  not  only  met 
wim  his  cordial  approbation,  but  had  the  benefit  of  his  warmest 
encouragement,  and  his  earnest  prayers  ;  and  it  was  a  consoling 
consideration  to  him  that  he  lived  to  see  it  accomplished,  ana 
making  rapid  progress  towards  extensive  usefulness  and  re- 
spectability. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  institutions,  a  long  list  of  more  con- 
fined, but  active  and  operative  societies,  formed  for  the  purposes 
of  piety  and  charity,  had  the  benefit  of  his  exertions,  and  the 
weight  of  his  influence  and  patronage.  According  to  his  resources, 
he  contributed  largely  and  cheerfully ;  his  services  he  rendered  to 
an  extent  rarely  equalled  in  this  country ;  and  in  his  endeavours  to 
promote  their  usefulness  and  success,  he  was  never  weary. 

Throughout  his  whole  ministerial  life,  and  especially  while  head 
of  the  College,  he  was  resorted  to  by  clergymen,  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  for  his  advice  and  counsel  on  the  subject 
of  their  professional  concerns.  Vacant  parishes  applied  to  him  for 
bis  assistance  in  procuring  ministers.  In  all  associations  of  the 
clergy,  local  and  general,  of  which  he  "was  a  member,  he  was  ac- 
tive and  influential;  able  in  devising,  and  firm  in  accomplishing 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  for  the  gooa  of  the 
community.  His  services  were  extensively  sought  as  a  peacema- 
ker, in  removing  difficulties  between  ministers  and  their  people, 
and  in  restoring  harmony  in  churches.  Applications  for  private 
teachers,  and  instructers  of  public  schools,  Irom  almost  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  were  made  to  him  in  immense  numbers.  The 
infant  seminaries  of  our  country  often  requested  his  assistance  in  the 
selection  of  their  presidents,  professors,  and  tutors.  These  various 
applications,  not  only  occupied  much  of  his  time,  but  subjected 
him  to  a  laborious  correspondence,  and  to  no  inconsiderable  ex* 
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pense.  Yet  his  ardent  desire  to  do  good,  by  improving  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  by  diffusing  valuable  knowledge,  by  advancing 
the  literary  character  of  the  country,  and  by  promoting  the  pro«- 
nerity  of  the  church  of  Christ,  rendered  these  gratuitous  services 
for  others  not  irksome,  but  pleasant. 

During  the  period  of  his  presidency,  he  was  often  called  to 
preach,  at  the  ordination  of  ministers,  at  the  funerals  of  distin- 
guished individuals,  and  on  other  public  and  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. Many  of  these  sermons  were  printed.  The  following 
is  a  catalogue  of  these  productions,  and  of  various  others  of  a 
different  character  published  during  that  period. 

In  1797,  he  published  two  Discourses  on  the  nature  and  danger 
of  Infidel  Philosophy,  addressed  to  the  candidates  for  the  Bacca- 
laureate in  Yale  College. — And  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Rev.  Elizur  Goodrich,  D.  D. 

In  1 798,  a  Sermon,  entitled  "  The  Duty  of  Americans  at  the  pre- 
sent Crisis,"  delivered  at  New-Haven,  on  the  4th  of  July  in  that 
year. 

In  1800,  a  Discourse  on  the  character  of  Washington. 
In  1801,  a  Discourse  on  some  events  of  the  last  century. 
In  1804,  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  G.  Marsh. 
In  1 805,  a  Sermon  on  Duelling. 

la  1 808,  a  Sermon  on  the  opening  of  the  Theological  Institution 
in  Andover,  and  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Pearson, 
D.  D. 

In  1809,  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull. 
In  1810,  a  Charity  Sermon,  preached  at  New-Haven. 
In  1812,  The  Dignity  and  Excellence  of  the  Gospel — a  Dit- 
course  delivered  at  the  Ordinadon  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Tay- 
lor. 
A  Discourse,  in  two  parts,  on  the  Public  Fast,  in  the  same  year. 
A  Discourse,  in  two  parts,  on  the  National  Fast,  in  the  same 
year. 

In  1813,  a  Sermon,  before  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions. 

Observations  on  Lanmiage,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  ofSciences,  in  1816. 

An  Essay  on  Light,  also  published  by  that  Institution  the  same 
year. 

In  the  years  1810,  1811,  1812,  and  1816,  he  published  seversd 
important  articles  in  two  religious  periodical  publications  in  New- 
England. 

In  every  situation  in  life.  President  Dwight  was  distinguished  for 
hospitality.  At  New-Haven  he  was  still  more  liable  to  company 
than  at  Greenfield;  and  very  few  men,  in  any  profession,  or  em- 
ployment, in  that  state,  ever  entertained  more,  fitid  no.  one  with 
nore  aUolute  iBiidnes^  and  liberality.    A  great  prtQKMrtioD  of  re- 
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tpectable  strangers,  almost  all  clergymen  and  persons  of  a  religious 
coaracter,  visiting  or  passing  through  that  town,  wei*e  desirous  of 
being  introduced  to  nim.  It  is  believed  that  very  few,  who  en- 
joyed th  opportunity,  ever  left  him  without  being  gratified  with 
the  interview.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  importance  of  his 
avocations,  he  was  never  unprepared  to  entertain  strangers,  or  to 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

Twice,  during  his  presidency,  the  Corporation  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  state  the  circumstances  of  the  College  to  the  legislature ; 
and  to  show  that  body  the  extreme  inconvenience  under  which  it 
laboured,  for  the  want  of  buildings  to  acconmiodate  the  students. 
Thev  had  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  number  were  obliged  to  take  rooms  in  the  'own ;  and,  of 
course,  were  placed  out  of  the  immediate  inspection)  and  control, 
of  its  officers : — a  state  of  things  almost  necessarily  productive  of 
evil  to  the  Institution.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
Board  to  present  their  statement.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
these  applications  were  unsuccessful.  On  both  these  occasions, 
his  address  to  that  honourable  body  was  universally  admired  as 
a  distinguished  specimen  of  forensic  eloquence.  It  drew,  from  all 
who  heard  it,  the  strongest  expression  of  applause. 

But  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  these  applications,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  College  was  extended,  and  its  numbers  increased,  be- 
jrond  all  former  example.  Though  in  want  of  the  requisite  build- 
m^s,  though  chiefly  destitute  of  funds  and  of  patronage,  it  still  flou- 
risned  ;  and  was  considered,  throughout  the  country,  as  inferior  to 
no  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  Students  from  every 
part  of  the  Union  were  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  from  some  of  the 
southern  states,  a  great  proportion  of  the  whole  number  who  were 
educated  at  the  north.  Tne  College  thus  derived,  from  the  ta- 
lents and  exertions  of  its  government,  that  reputation  and  advan- 
tage, for  which  it  ought,  in  a  fiatr  greater  degree,  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  the.  liberality  of  the  state. 

By  such  long  continued  and  unintermitted  application  to  literary 
and  scientifical  pursuits,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  his  constitution  would  have  begun  to  experi- 
ence some  marks  of  decay  and  infirmity.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  fact.  The  re^larity  of  his  habits,  his  temperate  manner 
of  living,  and  the  uniform  course  of  exercise  which  he  pursued ; 
all  united  to  invigorate  his  constitution,  and  render  him,  at  that 
age,  more  active  and  energetic  than  most  men  of  forty.  No  ap- 
parent declension  was  discernible  in  the  powers  either  of  bis  body 
or  his  mind.  His  understanding  was  as  vigorous,  his  imagination 
as  lively,  and  his  industry  and  exertions  as  uniform  and  efficient, 
as  they  had  been  at  any  former  period.  In  September,  1813,  he 
undertook  a  journey  into  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New- 
Yoric.    When  ^e  reached  Catskill,  he  made  an  excursion  to  tha 
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for  the  same  purposes,  as  he  had  visited  so  many  siinilar  objects 
ID  New-England.     After  travelling  westward  as  far  as  Hamilton 
College,  he  relinquished  the  idea  of  proceeding  farther  in  his  jour- 
ney, m  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  which  had  oeen 
rendered  extremely  heavy  and  disagreeable  by  the  extraordinary 
equinoctial  storm  01  that  year.     As  usual,  he  preached  every  Sab- 
bath on  tliat  journey,  and  was  thought  by  his  friends  never  to  have 
discovered  more  force  of  intellect,  or  higher  powers  of  eloquence, 
than  on  these  occasions.    This  was  the  last  journey  that  he  ever 
made.     On  the  meeting  of  College  in  October,  he  resumed  his 
customary  labours  in  the  chapel,  and  in  the  recitation-room,  and 
performed  them  with  his  usual  vigour,  until  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary ;  when  he  was  seized  with  the  first  threatening  attack  of  the 
disease  to  which  he  finally  became  a  victim.    That  attack  was 
severe  and  painful,  to  a  degree  of  which  those  who  did  not  witness 
it  can  have  no  conception.     It  made  rapid  and  fearful  ravages  in 
a  constitution  which  nad  increased  in  strength  and  firmness  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  which  promised,  to  human  expectation, 
to  last  to  a  '^  good  old  age."     His  patience,  as  well  as  his  faith, 
were  now  brought  to  a  most  severe  and  heart-searching  test.   The 
pain  which  he  endured,  and  endured  with  unyielding  fortitude, 
was  beyond  the  powers  of  description.    For  several  weeks,  during 
the  month  of  April,  scai*cely  any  hopes  were  entertained,  either 
by  himself,  his  friends,  or  his  physicians,  of  his  recovery.    Amidst 
all  his  suficrings,  not  a  murmur,  not  a  repining  expression,  escaped 
firom  his  lips.    His  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  and  his  reason  un- 
clouded.    Patience  under  sufiering,  and  resienation  to  the  will  of 
God,  were  exhibited  by  him  in  the  most  stnking  and  exemplary 
manner,  from  day  to  day.    His  conversation  was  the  conversation 
of  a  Chiistian,  not  only  fi*ee  from  complaint,  but,  at  times,  cheeriul 
and  animated ;  his  prayers  were  fervent,  but  full  of  humility,  sub- 
mission, and  hope. 

At  the  end  01  twelve  weeks  his  disease  assumed  a  more  fiatvour- 
able  appearance.  By  surgical  aid,  he  gained  a  partial  relief  fixMn 
his  distress ;  and  his  constitutional  energ)',  still  unbroken,  raised 
the  hopes  of  his  firiends  that  he  might  recover.    He  was  unable  to 

S reach  in  the  chapel  until  after  the  May  vacation.  On  the  2d  of 
une,  he  delivered  to  his  pupils  a  sermon,  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion during  his  sickness,  from  Psalm  xciv.  17, 18,  19 :  '^  Unless  the 
Lord  had  been  mv  helpj  my  soul  had  almost  dwelt  in  silence. 
When  I  said,  My  foot  stippeth;  thy  mercy y  O  Lord,  held  me  vp. 
In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me,  thy  contorts  delight  ny 
soulJ^^  After  a  pertinent  and  solemn  introduction,  and  an  dlusion 
to  his  own  sickness  and  sufierings,  the  dangerous  situation  in  which 
he  had  recently  been  placed,  and  the  little  probability  there  was, 
for  a  time,  tbat  he  should  recover,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  practical 
use  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  subject.  The  scene  was  peculiarly 
istpressive  and  affecting.  In  no  instance,  during  his  presidency, 
Vol.  I.  S 
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until  then,  had  he  been  kept  from  his  pulpit  by  sickness,  or  anj 
other  cause.  The  change  in  his  countenance  and  general  appear- 
ance, was  great  and  alarming.  The  plan  of  the  discourse  was 
new,  the  thoughts  were  deeply  interestmg,  the  language  plain,  but 
forcible,  the  manner  of  delivery  solemn  and  impressive.  The 
mind  can  scarcely  imagine  a  case  in  which  an  audience,  comprised 
of  youths,  fiill  of  feeling,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  reputation  and 
happiness,  would  be  more  deeply  affected  than  this  must  have 
been,  when  hearing  from  the  lips  of  their  revered  pastor  and  teacher 
the  following  truths,  on  the  true  character  of  worldly  good : 

"  To  him  who  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  the  verge 
of  eternity,  who  retains  the  full  possession  oi  his  reason,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  is  disposed  to  serious  contemplation,  all  these 
things  become  mightily  changed  in  their  appearance.  To  the  eye 
of  such  a  man,  their  former  alluring  aspect  vanishes,  and  they  are 
seen  in  a  new  and  far  different  light. 

"  Like  others  of  our  race,  I  have  relished  several  of  these  things, 
with  at  least  the  common  attachment.  Particularly,  I  have  covetea 
reputation,  and  influence,  to  a  degree  which  I  am  unable  to  justify. 
Nor  have  I  been  insensible  to  other  earthly  gratifications;  either  to 
such  as,  when  enjoyed  with  moderation,  are  innocent;  or,  such  as 
cannot  be  pursued  without  sin. 

'^  But  in  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred,  all  these 
things  were  vanishing  from  my  sight.  Had  they  been  really  valua- 
ble m  any  supposable  degree,  their  value  was  gone.  They  couki 
not  relieve  me  from  pain ;  they  could  not  restore  me  to  health ; 
they  could  not  prolong  my  life ;  they  could  promise  me  no  good  in 
the  life  to  come.    What  then  were  these  things  to  me  ? 

— ^'^  A  person,  circumstanced  in  the  manner  which  has  been  spe- 
cified, must  necessarily  regard  these  objects,  however  harmless,  or 
even  usefiil,  they  may  be  supposed  in  tneir  nature,  as  having  been 
hostile  to  his  peace,  and  pernicious  to  his  well-bein^.  In  all  his 
attachment  to  them,  in  all  his  pursuit  of  them,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  fiadl  of  perceiving,  that  he  forgot  the  interests  of  hrs  soul,  and 
the  commands  of  his  Maker ;  became  regardless  of  his  duty,  and 
his  salvation ;  and  hazarded,  for  dross  and  dirt,  the  future  enjoy- 
ment of  a  glorious  immortaUty.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive, 
that  in  the  most  unlimited  possession  of  them,  the  soul  would  have 
been  beggared,  and  undone ;  that  the  gold  of  the  world  would  not 
have  made  him  rich;  nor  its  esteem  honourable ;  nor  its  favour 
happy.  For  this  end  he  will  discover,  that  nothing  will  suffice  but 
treasure  laid  up  in  heaven;  the  loving-kindness  of  God;  and  the 
blessings  of  life  eternal. 

"  Let  me  exhort  you,  my  young  firiends,  now  engaged  in  the  ar- 
dent pursuit  of  worldly  enjoyments,  to  believe,  that  you  will  one 
day  see  them  in  the  very  Ught  in  which  they  have  been  seen  by  me. 
The  attachment  to  them  which  you  so  strongly  feel,  is  unfounded, 
Ttin,  fiiU  of  danger,  and  firau^t  with  ruin,     i  ou  will  one  day  view 
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than  from  a  dying  bed.  .  There,  should  you  retain  your  reasoni 
they  will  appear  as  they  really  are.  They  will  then  be  seen  to 
have  two  totally  opposite  faces.  Of  these  you  have  hitherto  seen 
but  one :  that,  gay,  beautiful,  and  alluring,  as  it  now  appears, 
will  then  be  hidc&n  from  your  sieht ;  and  another,  which  you  have 
not  seen,  deformed,  odious,  and  dreadful,  will  stare  you  in  the  &ce, 
and  fill  you  with  amazement  and  bitterness.  No  longer  pretended 
friends,  and  real  flatterers :  they  will  unmask  themselves,  and  ap- 
pear only  as  tempters,  deceivers,  and  enemies,  who  stood  between 
you  and  heaven ;  persuaded  you  to  forsake  your  God,  and  cheated 
you  out  of  eternal  Lfe.*' 

^  But  no  acts  of  obedience  will  then  appear  to  you  to  have  me* 
rited,  in  any  sense,  acceptance  with  God.    In  this  view,  those  acts 
of  my  life  concerning  wnich  I  entertained  the  best  hopes,  which  I 
was  permitted  to  entertain ;  those,  which  to  me  appeared  the  least 
exceptionable,  were  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing.    The  mercy 
of  God,  as  exercised  towards  our  lost  race  through  me  all-sufficient 
and  glorious  righteousness  of  th^  Redeemer,  yielded  me  the  only 
founoation  of  hope  for  good  beyond  the  grave.    Dunne  the  long 
continuation  of  my  disease,  as  I  was  alyays,  except  wnen  in  pa* 
roxysms  of  suffering,  in  circumstances  entirely  fitted  for  solemn 
contemplation,  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  survey  this  most  inte- 
resting of  all  subjects  on  every  side.    As  the  result  of  all  my  in- 
vestigations, let  me  assure  you,  and  that  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Eternal  World,  Confidence  m  the  Righteousness  of  ChrisT| 
is  the  only  foundation  furnished  by  earth,  or  heaven,  upon  which| 
when  you  are  about  to  leave  this  world,  you  can  safely,  or  willingly, 
rest  the  everlastine  life  of  your  souls.     To  trust  upon  any  thing 
else,  will  be  to  feed  vpon  the  windj  and  sup  tp  the  east  wind.    Yott 
will  then  be  at  the  door  of  eternity ;  will  be  hastening  to  the  pre* 
sence  of  your  Judge ;  will  be  just  ready  to  give  up  your  account 
of  the  deeds  done  tn  the  body ;  will  be  preparing  to  hear  the  final 
sentence  of  acquittal  or  con^mnation ;  and  will  stand  at  the  gate 
of  heaven  or  of  hell.     In  these  amazing  circumstances  vou  will 
infinitely  need — ^let  me  persuade  you  to  oelieve,  and  to  feel,  that 
you  will  infinitely  need — a  firm  foundation,  on  which  you  may  stand, 
and  from  which  you  will  never  be  removed.    There  is  no  other 
such  foundation,  but  the  Rock  of  Ages.     Then  you  will  believe, 
then  you  will  feel,  that  there  is  no  other.     The  world,  stable  as  it 
now  seems,  will  then  be  sliding  away  fipom  under  your  feet.    AD 
earthly  things  on  which  you  have  so  confidently  reposed,  will  re- 
cede and  vanish.    To  what  will  you  then  betake  yourselves  for 
safety  ?»' 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  same  year,  the  General  Association  of 
Connecticut  met  at  New-Haven.  It  was  a  meeting  of  unusual  in- 
terest, and  he  was  able  to  be  present  during  most  of  their  delibera- 
tions. He  rejoiced  to  see  the  actual  estabhshment  of  the  Domestic 
Missionary  Society  of  that  state  for  building  up  its  waste  churches; 
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in  fonning  the  plan  of  which,  he  cheerfully  lent  his  assiitance# 
.  The  year  preceding  was  eminently  distinguished  for  revivab  of 
rcli^on ;  and  he  listened,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  joy  and 
gratitude,  to  the  account  of  this  glorious  work  of  God.  After  the 
recital,  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated ;  and  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand communicants,  including  about  seventy  clergymen,  received 
the  elements.  He  was  invited  by  the  Association  to  break  the 
bread.  Though  pale  and  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  obviously 
exhausted  by  strong  emotion,  he  consented.  His  prayer  on  that 
occasion  was  eminently  humble,  spiritual,  and  heavenly.  It  anni« 
hilated  the  distance  between  the  Church  in  heaven  and  the  Church 
around  him;  and,  for  the  moment,  they  were  together.  The  ad- 
dress, which  blended  the  affecting  considerations  custcxnaril^ 
growing  out  of  the  sacrament,  with  others  derived  from  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  cross  to  which  they  had  just  been  listening,  left  an 
impression  on  the  audience  which  probably  will  not  disappear  but 
with  Ufe. 

Although  the  disease  with  which  President  Dwight  was  afflicted, 
and  by  which  his  life  had  been  so  seriously  threatened,  was  not 
removed ;  yet  the  severity  of  it  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  he  was 
able,  through  the  summer,  to  preach  steadily  in  the  chapel,  to  hear 
the  recitations  of  the  senior  class,  and  to  attend  to  a  class  of  theo- 
logical students  who  were  pursuing  their  studies  under  his  direction. 
Snll,  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  pass  a  day,  without  resorting  re- 
peatedly to  the  surgical  operation,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  had  in 
the  first  instance  gained  relief  from  his  excinjciating  distress.  But 
his  mind  was  not  idle  during  the  intervals  of  his  professional  and 
official  labours.  In  addition  to  the  sei-mon  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, he  wrote,  dming  this  season,  several  essays  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Divine  Revelation,  derived  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
and  on  other  subjects — the  whole  forming  matter  for  a  considera-> 
ble  volume.  The  last  of  these  essays  was  finished  three  days 
before  his  death.  He  also  wrote  the  latter  half  of  a  poem  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  lines — a  work  of  tlie  imagination,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is,  a  contest  between  Genius  and  Common  Sense,  on 
their  comparative  merits — the  question  referred  to  and  decided  by 
Truth.  He  had  projected  a  series  of  essays  on  moral  and  literary 
subjects,  vnder  tne  title  of  "  The  Friend^'*  to  be  published  in  the 
manner  of  the  Spectator,  once  a  week,  in  a  half  sheet.  Several 
numbers  were  written,  as  an  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
himself,  bjr  the  experiment,  how  many  he  could  compose  in  a  given 
space  of  time,  without  interfering  with  his  other  duties.  He  had 
also  projected  a  periodical  pubhcation,  to  combine  the  common 
characteristics  of  a  Review  and  Magazine,  but  upon  a  much  more 
extensive  plan  than  any  single  work  of  the  kind  tliat  has  appeared 
in.  this  country,  or  even  in  Europe.  A  prospectus  of  this  publica* 
tion  he  had  drawn  up ;  and  it  was  his  determination,  had  his  life 
been  spared,  and  his  health  such  as  would  admit  of  it,  to  have 
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commenced  it  without  delay;  engaging  himself  to  furnish  one 
quarter  of  the  original  matter  in  every  number.  It  was,  however, 
apparent  to  his  iriends,  and  probably  to  himself,  that  unless  he 
should  succeed  in  gaining  relief  from  the  disease  which  hung  about 
him,  his  constitution,  strong  and  vigorous  as  it  was,  must  in  Uie  end 
give  way  to  such  uninterrupted  pam  and  suffering.  His  patience 
and  fortitude,  and  even  his  cheerfulness,  did  not  forsake  him;  but 
fearful  inroads  were  daily  making  upon  his  strength.  His  mind 
did  not  lose  its  activity  or  its  vigour ;  but  his  flesh  and  strenedi 
daily  wasted  so  rapidly  away,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  could  survive  many  renewed  attacks  of  the  distress  which  his 
disease  occasioned.  He  presided  at  the  Commencement,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  performed  the  ordinary  duties  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  six  weeks  vacation,  his  health  appeared  to  amend :  and 
he  was  able  usually  to  attend  church,  and  to  walk  out  occasionally 
during  the  week.  On  the  sixth  of  October,  he  preached  all  day, 
and  administered  the  sacrament  in  one  of  the  churches  in  the  town; 
and  in  the  other,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  before  the  executive 
and  the  great  part  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  he  bore  his  pub- 
lic solemn  testimony,  in  the  delivery  of  the  CXXI.  sermon  of 
the  following  scries,  against  the  unhallowed  law  authorizmg  di- 
vorces. 

On  the  third  of  November,  the  second  Sabbath  in  the  term,  he 
preached  in  the  morning  and  administered  the  sacrament.  Those 
who  heard  him  will  long  recollect  that  his  text  was,  Matt.  v.  16, 
Ijit  your  light  so  shine  oefore  men^  that  they  may  see  your  good 
toorks^  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven^  It  was  his  last 
sermon ;  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  foU 
lowed  it,  his  last  public  act  as  a  minister  of  Christ. 

"Although  the  paleness  of  his  countenance  filled  every  one  with 
anxiety,  it  was  observed,"  says  Professor  Silliman,  "  that  he  ut- 
tered himself  vrith  lus  usual  force  and  animation ;  and  in  perform- 
ing the  communion-service,  he  appeared  much  softened  and  af* 
fected ;  nor  was  he  sensible  of  unconmion  fatigue  in  consequence 
of  so  long  a  service. 

"  He  began,  as  usual,  to  hear  the  senior  class ;  and  persevered, 
although  often  with  extreme  inconvenience,  in  hearing  them  at  in- 
tervals, for  diree  or  four  weeks.  He  often  came  into  the  recitation- 
room  languid,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  himself,  expressing  his 
intention  to  ask  only  a  few  questions,  and  then  retire ;  but,  insen- 
sibly kindling  with  his  subject,  his  physical  system  seemed  tempo- 
rarily excited  by  the  action  of  his  mind,  and  he  would  discourse 
with  his  usual  eloquence  and  interest,  and  even  throw  a  charm  ot 
gprightliness  and  brilliancy  over  his  communications.  He  met  the 
senior  class,  for  the  last  time,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  27th.  He 
cau^t  cold,  was  worse  from  the  exertion,  and  aid  not  go  out  again. 

^' He  still  continued  to  hear  the  theological  class  at  his  house. 
Their  kst  recitation  was  only  a  week  before  his  death ;  his  suffer- 
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ings  were  extreme ;  his  debility  scarcely  permitted  him  to  utter 
himself  at  all  $  but  again  his  muid  abstracted  itself  fix)m  its  sym- 
pathy with  an  agonized  frame ;  and  in  a  discourse  of  one  hour  and 
a  half  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  rea3oned  and  illustrated 
in  the  most  cogent  and  interesting  manner,  and  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  It  was  his  last  effort  in  his 
delightful  employment  of  instruction.^' 

During  his  confinement,  howeyer,  he  was  not  idle ;  his  mind  was 
as  active  as  when  he  was  in  sound  health*  Probably  there  are 
very  few  periods  of  his  life,  of  the  same  length,  in  which  he  wrote 
more  than  from  June  to  December. 

He  continued  in  this  state  of  labour  and  suffering,  until  Tuesday 
the  7th  of  January.  He  had  been  recently  afflicted  by  the  deatn 
of  his  friends :  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  D.  D«  of  Hartford,  who 
was  also  his  class-mate ;  and  the  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent of  Hamilton  College,  in  the  state  of  New- York.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Strong,  he  remarked,  that  the  Ughts  of 
his  class  were  nearly  extinguished;  alluding  to  the  death  of  that 

Sendeman  and  those  of  the  Key.  Charles  Backus,  of  Somers,  and 
le  Rev.  Dayid  Ely,  D.  D.  of  Huntington.     With  the  latter  gen- 
tleman, in  addition  to  the  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between 
them  from  their  youth,  he  had  been  associated,  with  the  utmost 
harmony,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  presidency,  as  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  the  College.    On  Tuesday  the 
symptoms  of  his  disease  appeared  more  favourable  than^  they  had 
clone  at  any  time  previous ;  and  his  family  and  physicians  were 
led  to  entertain  very  strong  hopes  that  it  had  passed  its  crisis,  and 
was  experiencing  a  happy  change.     On  the  following  morning 
however,  as  he  got  out  of  bed,  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  nervous 
affection,  which  shook  his  whole  frame,  and  eave  rise,  in  a  short 
time,  to  the  most  alarming  apprehensions.     This  paroxysm  was 
succeeded  by  a  high  fever,  and  a  constant  propensity  to  drowsi- 
ness.   When  the  physicians  visited  him  at  ten  oxlock  in  the  fore- 
noon, they  found  it  necessary  to  bleed  hun.    He  continued  strondy 
affected  by  these  various  symptoms  through  the  day.    His  pmse 
was  quick,  his  face  in  some  measure  flushed,  his  brain  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  affected,  and  he  felt  a  continued  drowsiness,  and, 
at  times,  severe  turns  of  pain  from  his  local  disease.    In  the  eve- 
ning he  became  more  wakeful,  and  tlic  severity  of  his  distress  in- 
creased.   In  order  to  relieve  him  from  the  pain,  a  moderate  quan« 
tity  of  laudanum  was  administered.    He  did  not  converse  much 
on  Wednesday ;  his  excess  of  suffering,  with  the  affection  of  the 
brain,  put  it  out  of  his  power. 

He  was  resdess  a  considerable  part  of  the  night,  but  gained  an 
hour  or  two  of  sleep,  owing,  prol^bly,  to  the  opiate  which  he  had 
taken.  On  Thursday  morning  he  got  out  of  his  bed,  was  dressed 
and  sat  in  his  chair  through  the  day.  He  was  not  so  much  inclined 
to  drowunesB  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  frequendy  ffcm^ 
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firom  eztreme  pain  and  distress,  and  did  not  enter  much  into  con- 
rersation  through  the  day.  At  the  same  time,  he  answered  all  ques- 
tions put  to  him,  with  clearness  and  promptitude  ;  innuired  parti- 
oolarly  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  as  they  called  to  see  him, 
concerning  their  health  and  that  of  their  families,  and  showed  the 
same  affectionate  interest  in  their  wel&re,  that  he  had  uniformly 
manifested  through  life.  At  evening  he  attempted  to  make  his 
usual  family  prayer,  and  proceeded  for  a  few  mmutes  with  clear- 
ness and  propriety ;  but  a  paroxysm  of  pain  rendered  him  incapa- 
ble of  utterance,  and  he  desisted.  This  was  the  last  attempt  he 
made  to  pray  in  the  family. 

Through  Thursday  night,  he  became  more  disturbed  and  dis- 
tressed, resting  but  little ;  and  in  the  morning  it  was  apparent, 
finom  his  sjrmptoms,  generally,  and  the  change  of  his  countenatice 
and  voice,  that  his  end  was  rapidly  approaching.     From  the  great 
strength  of  his  constitution,  and  the  peculiar  excitement  of  his 
nervous  system  caused  by  his  disease,  and  perhaps,  from  the  effect 
which  it  had  produced  upon  his  mind,  it  was  apprehended  by  his 
femily,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  approaching  dissolution.   The 
&ct  was,  therefore,  announced  to  him,  accompanied  with  a  sug- 
gestion, that  if  he  had  any  wishes  to  express,  or  directions  to  give^ 
with  regard  to  his  worldly  concerns,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  it  was 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  subject  without  delay.    He  received  the 
intelligence  with  great  calmness;  and,  as  soon  as  his  situation 
would  permit,  proceeded  to  express  his  wishes  on  the  subject. 
Under  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  his  mind  was  more  prone  to  wan- 
der than  it  had  been  the  two  former  days.     It  recurred,  however, 
to  a  clear  and  unclouded  state,  when  tne  paroxysm  ceased.    At 
short  intervals  through  the  day,  when  he  was  the  most  nearly  free 
from  pain,  he  conversed  on  various  subjects  in  his  usual  manner^ 
Subjects  connected  with  the  great  object  of  his  labours^  his  de» 
sires,  and  his  pravers  through  life — the  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  revivals  of  religion,  me  propagation  of  Christianity,  and 
the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures — were  not  only  near  his  hear^ 
but^  when  mentioned,  kmdled  his  feelings  and  awakened  his  de* 
votion.     A  dav  or  two  previous  to  his  oeing  taken  so  unwell, 
he  had  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshman,  at  Serampore,  a 
very  elegant  printed  specimen  of  a  Chinese  translation  of  the  Scrip* 
tores*    On  this  subject,  he  was  peculiarly  interested,  and  express- 
ed himself  feelindy  and  with  force,  on  the  progress  of  evangdical 
truth  among  the  neathen. 

In  the  course  of  Friday  evening,  at  his  request,  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  read  to  him.  He  listened  to  it 
with  great  attention,  remarked  upon  a  mistranslation  in  one  or  two 
places ;  spoke  with  much  fervour  of  pious  emotion  on  the  subject 
of  the  cbs4pter:  and,  at  the  close  of  it,  exclaimed,  <'  O,  whait  aglo: 
rioos  smostrophe !"  He  also  made  a  number  of  remarkis  on  the 
Opinions  and  sentmients  of  some  of  the  English  divines,  pftHicu- 
larly  Clark  and  Waterland,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity* 
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The  subject  of  his  approaching  cQssolution  was  again  intro* 
duced  in  the  afternoon  oi  that  day.  He  said  he  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  very  near ;  that  he  had  yet  a  great  deal  of  strength ; 
but  still  it  might  be  so,  as  strong  constitutions  did  sometimes  sud- 
denly siye  way.  Upon  being  reminded  that  his  religious  friends 
would  oe  gratified  to  learn  his  views  and  feelings  at  Uie  prospect 
of  death,  he  began  to  make  some  remarks  upon  me  great  and  {»%- 
cious  promises  of  the  gospel,  when  he  was  seized  wiUi  a  paroxysm 
of  distress,  which  prevented  him  from  proceeding.  A  few  hours 
before  his  death,  the  subject  was,  for  the  last  time,  mentioned. 
He  appeared  to  comprehend  the  object  in  view ;  and,  though  he 
spoke  with  difficulty,  he  answered,  with  entire  clearness,  that  m  the 
extreme  sickness  with  which  he  was  visited  in  the  spring,  during 
some  weeks  of  which  he  had  no  expectation  of  recovering,  he 
had  experienced  more  support  and  comfort  from  religion,  and  the 
promises  of  the  gospel,  than  he  had  ever  realized  at  any  former 

Seriod  of  his  life.  ^'  Had  I  died  then,  (said  he)  that  fact  would 
oubtless  have  been  considered  as  affording  strong  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  and  reality  of  my  faith ;  but,  as  I  recovered,  it  probably 
made  but  litde  impression.''  It  was  a  sentiment  often  inculcated 
by  him,  that  it  was  more  safe  to  rely  upon  the  tenor  of  a  person's 
life,  as  evidence  of  the  true  state  of  his  religious  character,  than 
upon  declarations  made  upon  a  death-bed.  In  the  above-mentioned 
remark,  there  is  Utde  reason  to  doubt  that  he  alluded  to  that  sub- 
ject, and  intended  that  it  should  apply  to  his  former  sentiments. 

After  this,  he  requested  his  brother  to  read  to  him  the  17th  of 
John.  While  listening  to  the  latter  verses  of  the  chapter,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O, what  triumphant  truths!"  Afterwards  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  chapters  were  read  to  him.  He  listened  attentively,  and 
spoke  with  hvely  interest  on  various  passages.  His  mind  evi- 
oendy  wandered  while  the  last  chapter  was  reading,  and  it  was 
not  completed. 

A  few  hours  before  his  death,  one  of  his  friends  observed  to  him, 
that  he  hoped  he^  was  able,  in  his  present  situation,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist:  ^^Though  I  walk  through  thexalleyof  iht 
shadow  of  deathy  I  will  fear  no  evil^for  thou  art  with  me — Thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me."  He  immediately  replied^  "  I  nope 
so."  For  several  of  his  last  hours,  his  organs  of  speecn  were  so 
much  affected,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  ne  could  articulate  dis- 
tincdy.  Many  of  his  words  could  not  be  understood.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt,  that,  during  that  period,  his  mind  was  uncloud* 
ed,  and  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  deatji  and  heaven.  He  was 
occuj3ied  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  speaking,  sometimes  in  an 
aucQble  voice,  ana  sometimes  in  a  whisper.  Repeated  instances 
occurred,  in  which  his  expressions  were  clearly  understood.  In 
all  of  them,  his  language  was  that  of  prayer  ana  adoration.  The 
belief  that  he  was  engaged  in  that  aeUghtful  Christian  duty  waa^ 
confirmed,  by  the  peculiarly  solemn  and  devotional  expression  ok 
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his  countenance.  His  eyes  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  that  celestial 
world,  whose  gates,  it  is  humbly  trusted,  were  just  opening  to  re- 
ceive his  departing  spirit  into  the  mansions  of  everlasting  rest,  pre* 
pared  for  him  in  his  Father's  house.  That  he  enjoyed  the  use  of 
nis  reason  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  was  satis&ctorily 
manifested  by  his  answer  to  one  of  liis  friends,  who  was  sitting  by 
him,  and  who  asked  him  if  he  knew  him.  Upon  which,  he  imme- 
diately turned  his  eyes  towards  him,  looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
and  said,  "  Yes,"  with  so  much  distinctness,  as  to  satisfy  those 
who  were  present  that  he  perfectly  understood  the  question,  and 
the  answer. 

He  did  not  appear,  for  several  hours  previous  to  his  death,  to 
suffer  much  pain;  but  continued  to  breathe  shorter  and  shorter, 
until  a  few  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  11th  of  January,  when  he  expired,  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan. 

The  death  of  President  Dwight  spread  a  deep  and  general  sor- 
row, not  only  through  the  state,  but  through  New-England,  and 
extensively  through  the  Union.     Beloved  by  relatives,  esteemed 
by  his  friends,  revered  by  his  pupils,  and  highly  honoured  by  his 
countrymen,  his  loss  was  universally  considered  as  a  mat  public, 
as  well  as  private  calamity.     In  the  city  where  he  had  so  long  re- 
sided, and  where  his  worth  was  universally  acknowledged,  he  was 
sincerely  and  feelingly  lamented.    His  funeral  was  attended  on 
Tuesday,  the  1 4th  ofJanuary,  by  a  large  concourse  of  people  from 
New-Haven  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  a  respectable  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  from  (Afferent  parts  of  the  state.    Ab  a  mark  of 
respect,  the  stores  and  shops  in  the  city  were  shut,  and  business 
suspended.    The  scene  was  solemn  and  impressive*    A  deep 
gloom  pervaded  the  whole  assembly,  and  every  one  present  fett 
himself  a  mourner.     The  various  religious  services  exhibited  the 
fullest  evidence  of  the  affection  and  respect  which  the  reverend 
gendemen  who  officiated,  entertained  for  his  private  virtues,  as  well 
as  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Church,  the  College,  and 
the  community,  had  sustained  in  his  death.  In  many  places,  in  dif-^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  sermons  were  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion, in  New- York  and  Albany,  meetings  were  held  by  the  alumni 
of  the  CoUejge,  resident  in  those  cities,  where  various  public  mani- 
festations of^  their  sense  of  his  virtues,  their  regret  for  his  death, 
and  respect  for  his  character,  were  exhibited.  Indeed,  we  know  of 
but  one  instance  that  has  occurred  in  this  country,  in  which  such 
extensive  public  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  any  indi- 
vidual, or  respect  for  his  memory,  have  appeared. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  the  character  of  so  great  and  good 
a  man,  can  be  fully  exhibited  in  a  sketch  like  the  present.  A 
mere  outline  is  all  that  its  limits  will  admit. 

The  life  of  President  Dwight,  approaching  within  a  few  years  to 
the  duration  allotted  bv  Infinite  Wisdom  as  the  (vdin^ry  tenn  of 
Vol.  I.  6 
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the  fife  of  man,  passed  during  one  of  the  most  important  periocfe 
iHiich  has  occunred  since  the  era  of  Christianity.  The  truth  ot 
this  remark  will  be  admitted,  in  whatever  light  the  subject  may  be 
considered,  whether  liteitoy  or  scientific,  political  or  religious.  In 
each  particular  he  was  called  to  act,  and  m  most  of  them  a  very 
industrious  and  distinguished  part.  In  order  to  ascertain  his  true 
character,  it  may  be  well  to  view  him  as  a  man  of  genius  and  a 
scholar ;  as  an  instructer ;  as  a  preacher;  and  as  a  man. 

For  native  powers  of  mind,  he  will  doubdess  be  ranked  among 
the  first  men  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  this  remark  need  not  be  sought  from  any  individual  source, 
orfirom  his  attainments  in  any  single  walk  of  literature  or  science. 
They  may  be  found  in  every  pursuit  in  which  he  was  engajged, 
and  be  gathered  in  every  stage  of  his  proeress,  from  the  cradfe  to 
the  grave.  In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  we  have  seen  that 
the  earliest  efibrts  of  his  mind,  even  in  infancy,  were  singular  and 
extraordinary;  and  that  his  talents  were  as  strongly  marked  at  this 
early  stage  of  his  existence,  as  perhaps  at  any  subsequent  period  of 
his  ufe.  At  every  school  in  which  he  was  placed,  though  common- 
ly the  youneest  member,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  Col- 
lege, notwitnstanding  his  extreme  youth  and  the  many  other  em- 
barrassments through  which  he  had  to  struggle,  he  was  surpassed 
by  none  of  his  companions.  His  acquisitions,  during  the  eignt  suc- 
ceeding years  after  he  left  College,  although  he  was  constandy  oc- 
cupied m  the  business  of  instruction,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  was  afflicted  with  disease  and  debility,  and  in  a  great  measure 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  eyes,  were  extensive  and  profound ;  not 
confined  to  a  single  science,  or  to  one  branch  of  literature,  but 
comprehending  the  mathematics  and  logic,  the  languages  and  phi- 
lol^y,  as  well  as  rhetoric  and  poetry. 

The  loss  of  the  use  of  his  eyes,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three,  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  calamity  by  which  he  was 
deprived  of  the  capacity  for  reading  and  study ;  but  in  connexion 
with  the  feet  that  it  constandy  subjected  him  to  severe  and  ahnost 
uninterrupted  suflering.  With  this  insurmountable  embarrassment 
he  was  obliged  to  struggle  through  life.  During  the  great  part  of 
forty  years  he  was  not  able  to  read  fifteen  minutes  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  often  for  days  and  weeks  together,  the  pain  which 
he  endured  in  that  part  of  the  head  immediately  behind  the  eyes, 
amounted  to  anguish.  His  Ufe,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  devo- 
ted to  a  leamedand  laborious  profession,  and  to  literary  and  scien- 
tific punuits.  The  knowledge  which  he  gained  from  books  after 
the  period  above  mentioneo,  was  almost  exclusively  at  second 
hand,  lr|r  the  aid  of  others :  a  process  slow,  tedious,  and  oiscouraging. 
Yet  he  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best  informed  men  this 
country  has  produced.  Industry  was  indeed  one  of  his  most  stri- 
kmg  cnaracteristics ;  but  it  was  the  industry  of  a  mmd  conscious  oi 
its  powers,  and  deli^tinginthenr  exercise.   All  his  exertions  were 
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the  eflbrt  of  easy  action.  They  co&t  no  labour,  and  occasioned  no 
&d^e«  His  perception  was  clear  and  rapid,  his  discernment  acute, 
his  invention  rich,  nis  taste  correct  and  delicate,  his  imagination 
brilliant,  his  wit  genuine,  his  judgment  solid,  his  views  comprehen- 
sive, and  his  reasoning  faculties  powerful  and  commanding.  Never 
was  a  mind  under  better  discipline.  All  his  stores  of  thought  were 
arranged  in  exact  method,  and  every  iaculty  was  ready  at  the  mo- 
ment. This  was  true,  in  conversation,  in  ms  lectures  to  his  class, 
and  in  his  public  addresses.  No  emergency,  however  sudden  or 
pressing,  appeared  to  surprise  him  or  to  find  him  unprepared.  In 
repeated  instances,  on  the  Sabbath,  when  his  notes  were  by  acci- 
dent left  at  home,  and  he  did  not  discover  it  until  a  few  moments 
before  he  was  to  use  them ;  he  has,  in  the  instant,  taken  a  new 
subject  of  discourse,  and  formed  his  plan  so  happily,  and  executed 
it  so  well,  that  none  of  the  audience  conjectureci  the  fact,  or  sus- 
pected the  want  of  preparation.  His  mind  always  rose  with  the 
occasion,  and  was  always  equal  to  it.  It  appeared  to  view  every 
demand  upon  it  as  an  obvious  call  of  God.  Trusting  in  Him,  it 
marched  directly  to  its  purpose,  without  even  observing  those  dif- 
ficulties which  might  have  proved  insurmountable  to  others. 

In  one  particular,  he  excelled  most  men  of  any  age : — in  the  en- 
tire command  of  his  thoughts.  Havmg  been  Jriven  by  necessity 
to  pursue  his  many  avocations  without  the  use  of  his  eyes,  his 
memory,  naturally  strong,  acquired  a  power  of  retention  unusual 
and  surprising.  It  was  not  tne  power  of  recollecting  words,  or 
dates,  or  numbers  of  any  kind.  It  was  the  power  of  remembering 
£ict8  and  thoughts :  especially  his  own  thoughts.  When  an  event 
in  history  or  biography,  or  a  fact  or  principle  in  science,  was  once 
known,  he  appeared  never  to  forget  it.  When  a  subject  became 
once  familiar  to  his  mind,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  lost  its  impression.  In 
this  respect  his  mind  resembled  a  well  arranged  volume ;  in  which 
every  subject  forms  a  separate  section,  and  each  view  of  that  sub- 
ject a  separate  page,  tie  perfectly  knew  the  order  of  the  sub- 
jects ;  could  turn  to  any  page  at  wiU ;  and  always  found  each  im- 
pression as  distinct  ana  pericct  as  when  first  formed. 

When  engaged  in  the  composition  of  sermons,  or  any  other  lite« 
rary  performance,  not  only  did  the  conversation  of  those  around 
him  not  interrupt  his  course  of  thinking,  but  while  waiting  for  his 
amanuensis  to  finish  the  sentence  which  he  had  last  dictated,  he  would 
spend  the  interval  in  conversing  with  his  family  or  his  friends,  with- 
out the  least  embarrassment,  delay,  or  confusion  of  thought.  His 
mind  took  such  firm  hold  of  the  subject  which  principally  occupied 
it,  that  no  ordinary  force  could  separate  it  fix)m  its  grasp.  He  was 
always  conscious  of  the  exact  progress  which  he  had  made  in  every 
subject.  When  company,  or  any  other  occurrence,  compelled  him 
to  break  off  suddenly,  it  would  sometimes  happen  that  he  did  not  re- 
tnm  to  his  employment  until  after  the  expiration  of  several  days. 
On  resuming  ms  labours,  all  he  required  of  his  amanuensis  was,  to 
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read  the  last  word,  or  clause,  that  had  been  written ;  and  be  m^ 
'Stantly  would  proceed  to  dictate  as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred* 
In  several  instances  he  was  compelled  to  dictate  a  letter  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  dictating  a  sermon.  In  one,  a  pressing  ne* 
cessity  obUged  him  to  dictate  mree  letters  at  the  same  time.  He 
did  so.  E^ch  amanuensis  was  fully  occupied;  and  the  letter* 
needed  no  correction  but  pomting. 

A  single  feet  will  exhibit,  in  a  striking  light,  the  comprehension 
of  his  mind,  and  the  admirable  methc^  of  its  operations.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  examine  the  ^'  Analysis,''  at  the  close  of  this 
Memour ;  and  to  observe  how  extensive,  and  yet  how  logical,  is  the 
plan  of  his  lectures.  This  Analysis  was  formed  firom  me  lectures 
themselves,  since  his  decease.  He  wrote  no  plan  of  them  himself; 
but  in  completing  them,  relied  exclusively  on  tne  scheme  of  thought 
which  existed  in  his  own  mind.  We  have  rarely  seen  any  work, 
even  of  much  less  extent,  unless  some  treatise  on  mathematical  or 
physical  science,  in  which  the  perfection  of  mathematical  arrange- 
ment is  so  neariy  attained.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  followmg 
volumes  are  published  as  they  were  dictated  to  the  amanuensis ; 
with  almost  no  corrections  except  those  which  were  owing  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  penman,  or  the  illegibility  of  his  hand. 

To  conceive,  to  invent,  to  reason,  was  m  such  a  sense  instinctive, 
that  neither  employment  appeared  to  fatigue  or  exhaust  him.  After 
severe  and  steady  labour,  nis  mind  was  as  prepared  for  any  species 
of  exertion,  as  if  it  had  done  nothing  :  for  the  activity  and  spright- 
liness  of  conversation  ;  for  the  closer  confinement  of  investigation  ; 
or  for  the  excursive  range  of  poetry.  Almost  all  his  poetry,  writ- 
ten subsequently  to  the  age  of  twenty- three,  was  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis,  after  the  unintermitted  application  of  the  day.  Not 
unfrequently,  in  an  autumnal  or  winter  evening,  would  he  compose 
from  nftv  to  sixty  lines  in  this  manner.  The  first  part  of  his  "  Ge- 
nius and  Common  Sense"  is  in  the  stanza  of  "  The  Faery  Queene,'' 
the  most  difiicult  stanza  in  English  poetry.  Repeatedly  has  he 
been  known  to  dictate  four  of  these  stanzas,  or  forty-four  lines,  in 
the  course  of  such  an  evening ;  and  chiefly  without  any  subse- 
quent corrections. 

The  earliest  of  his  poetical  productions  that  has  been  preserved, 
though  written  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  bears  the  characteristic  marks, 
both  m  style  and  thought,  of  his  later  and  nM>re  mature  composi- 
tions. While  he  was  connected  with  the  College,  either  as  a  stu- 
dent or  a  tutor,  he  wrote  and  published  several  small  poems,  on 
various  subjects,  which  were  very  favourably  received  at  the  time, 
and  are  stifl  admired,  for  sweetness  of  versification,  as  well  as  for 
delicacy  and  purity  of  sentiment. 

The  early  age  at  which  he  wrote  the  Conquest  of  Canaan  is  k> 
be  remembered  in  forming  our  estimate  of  the  poem.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  history  of  English  poetry  contains  the  account 
^  any  equal  effort,  made  at  so  early  an  age.    The  subject  of  the 
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poem  has  been  objected  to,  as  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  render 
such  a  performance  popular  with  the  CTcat  body  of  readers.  At 
the  time  of  its  publication  there  was,  undoubtedly,  some  ground  for 
this  remark.  It  was  published  a  short  time  after  the  peace  oi  1783: 
a  period  unhappily  characterized  by  an  extensive  prevalence  of  in- 
fidelity, as  well  as  of  loose  sentiments  with  regard  to  morals.  In 
this  state  of  things,  no  poem  founded  on  a  scriptural  story,  however 
meritorious  in  itself,  however  happy  its  plan,  or  brilliant  its  image- 


appearance  been  postponed  to  a  period  within  the  last  fifteen  vears, 
during  which  time  infidelity  has  given  place  to  a  reverence  lor  the 
Bible,  and  a  general  regard  for  the  aoctrines  which  it  contains, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  its  reception  would  have  been 
still  more  flattering  to  the  author,  and  more  just  to  its  own  merit  as 
a  work  of  genius.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  contains  abundant 
evidence  of  rich  invention,  of  harmonious  versification,  of  a  brilliant 
£aincy,  of  strong  powers  of  description,  of  a  sublime  imagination, 
of  vigorous  thought,  and  of  the  most  pure  and  virtuous  sentiment. 

In  addition  to  his  attainments  in  classical  learning,  and  the 
sciences  in  general,  President  Dwight  had  acquired  a  vast  fund 
of  information  on  almost  all  the  concerns  of  human  life.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  extensive  :  comprising  not  only  those 
appropriate  to  his  profession  as  a  minister,  and  his  office  as  presi- 
dent of  the  College,  but  on  all  important  and  interesting  subjects. 
He  was  thoroughly  read  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  geographv, 
biography,  and  travels.  Few  works  of  this  description,  especially 
those  of  the  two  last  classes,  escaped  his  attention.  With  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  he  ^ras  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  con- 
versant. In  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  he  took  peculiar  plea- 
sure, and  displayed  an  uncommon  degree  of  skill  and  science.  Qt 
his  extensive  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  his  poem,  called 
"  Greenfield  Hill,"  affi)ras  satisfactory  evidence.  One  part  of  that 
work,  entitled  "  7%f  Farmer^s  Advice  to  the  Villagers^^^  contains  a 
body  of  information,  and  of  sound  advice,  addressed  to  that  va- 
luable class  of  men,  of  the  utmost  practical  utility.  In  truth,  it  is 
difficult  to  name  a  subject,  of  any  considerable  importance,  con- 
nected with  the  common  pursuits  of  men  in  the  business  of  life, 
which  he  had  not  madd  the  subject  of  accurate  observation  and 
close  thoueht ;  on  which  he  had  not  collected  many  valuable  facts ; 
or  about  wnich  he  was  not  able  to  communicate  much  that  was  in- 
teresting and  useful. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  a  large  proportion  of  President  Dwisht's 
Kfe  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  From  the  age  of  se- 
venteen to  sixty-four,  he  was  scarcely  ever  entirely  disengaged 
from  that  employment ;  and  there  were  not  more  than  two  years 
of  that  period,  m  which  he  did  not  pursue  it  as  his  constant  busi- 
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educating 
between  two  and  three  thousand  persons. 

In  the  CTeat  change  produced  in  the  College,  during  his  tutor- 
ship, by  nis  efforts  and  those  of  his  associates,  his  own  exertions 
were  of  primary  importance.  He  continued  much  longer  in  the 
office  of  tutor  tnan  they  did,  and,  of  course,  had  a  greater  opportu- 
nity to  execute  the  plans  for  improvement  which  they  had  jointly 
devised,  and  put  in  operation. 

It  was  unquestionaoly  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  him,  when  he 
entered  upon  the  presidency,  that  the  public  had  full  confidence  in 
his  capacity  to  fulfil  its  duties.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  this  confidence  was  not,  in  any  measure,  founded  upon  mere 
expectation,  or  calculation.  It  rested  upon  a  tliorough  ocauaint- 
ance  with  his  experience  and  success  in  the  arduous  and  difficult 
business  of  instruction.  The  possession  of  this  confidence,  ena- 
bled him  to  commence  his  labours  in  the  institution  according  to 
his  own  ideas  of  usefulness  and  practicability ;  and  to  adopt  such 
a  cotuve  of  measures  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  required.  And  to 
bis  independence  and  enerey,  his  industry  and  devotion  to  his  du- 
ty, is  the  College  eminently  indebted  for  the  high  character  to 
which  it  was  elevated,  amidst  all  its  difficulties,  and  embarrass- 
ments, at  the  time  of  his  accession,  and  during  his  continuance  in 
the  office. 

One  of  his  most  important  qualifications  as  the  head  of  such  an 
institution,  was  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  feelings 
of  young  men,  which,  by  long  observation,  he  had  acquired.    The 
possession  of  this  knowledge,  so  indispensably  necessary,  and  yet 
40  rarely  to  be  met  with,  enabled  him  to  direct  his  efforts  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  government,  and  the  application  of  discipline 
in  the  most  judicious  and  efficacious  manner  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects in  view.   Those  objects  were,  the  peace  and  reputation  of  the 
College,  and  the  character  and  higlicst  interests  of  the  students. 
Having  adopted  a  system  which  was,  in  its  nature  and  tendenc]^, 
parental,  he  watched  over  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  his  academi- 
cal children  with  affection  and  solicitude.     So  successful  was  he 
in  the  application  of  this  system,  that  the  youths  who  were  placed 
under  his  care,  loved  and  revered  him  as  an  affectionate  father. 
When  admonition  or  censure,  or  even  more  severe  measures,  at 
any  time  became  necessary  \  his  course  of  proceeding  was  in  a 
high  degree  efficacious  and  salutary.    These  admonitions  and  cen- 
sures were  delivered  in  a  manner,  affectionate,  indeed,  but  plain 
and  searching ;  and  rarely  failed  of  producing  then:  intended  enect* 
Many  ayouu,  whose  conduct  had  subjected  him  to  the  discipline 
of  the  College,  has  found  his  stubborn  temper  subdued,  his  neart 
melted  into  contrition,  and  himself  compelled  to  submission  and 
obedience,  by  the  private,  solemn,  but  pathetic  and  eloquent  re- 
monstrances of  his  Idiid  and  affectionate  teacher. 
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President  Dwight's  talents  as  an  instructer,  were  nowhere  more 
censpicuous  than  in  the  recilation-room  of  the  senior  class. 

The  year  commenced  with  the  study  of  rhetoric^  in  which  the 
lectures  of  Blair  were  the  text-book.     The  questions  naturally 
arising  from  the  lesson  were  first  answered,  and  the  principles  of 
the  author  freely  examined.     This  usually  occupied  not  more  than 
half  an  hour ;  and  was  succeeded  by  a  familiar  extemporaneous 
lecture  on  the  subject,  which  filled  up  the  residue  of  the  two  hours 
commonly  devoted  to  his  recitations.     This  lecture  was  often  en- 
Evened  by  anecdote  and  humour,  and  interspersed  with  striking  il- 
lustrations.   It  fireauently  exhibited  lively  sallies  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  occasionally  high  specimens  of  eloquence.   Yet  it  was  in 
&ct,  though  not  in  form,  a  regular  dissertation,  a  connected  chain 
of  powerml  reasoning,  calculated  to  leave  a  distinct  and  permanent 
impression  on  the  mind.    When  the  course  of  rhetoric  was  com- 
pleted, that  of  logic  and  metaphysics  succeeded ;  in  which  the  re- 
gular text-books  were  Duncan  and  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding.     After  this  followed  ethics ;  when  Paley's  Moral 
Philosophy  was  studied.     In  these  recitations,  also,  a  similar  me- 
thod was  adopted.    These  three  coui*ses  occupied  three  days  in 
the  week  through  the  year.     On  each  of  these  days  the  class  ex- 
hibited written  compositions.     Two  more  were  devoted  to  forensic 
disputation.     The  discussions  of  the  students  were  commonly  writ- 
ten, but  at  times  extemporaneous.     When  these  discussions  were 
fimshed,  the  President  closed  the  debate  in  an  ar^ment  giving 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  question  *,  and  occupymg,  according 
to  its  importance,  sometimes  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  some- 
times that  of  several  recitations.     The  series  of  questions  thus  dis- 
cussed usually  involved  the  more  important  disputable  points  in 
science,  politics,  morals,  and  theology.    Many  of  his  decisions, 
as  specimens  of  reasoning  and  elociucnce,  were  not  surpassed  by 
his  happiest  public  efforts.    On  Saturday,  Vincent's  '^  Exposition 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism''  was  recited.    The  lesson  terminated  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  was  followed  by  a  theological  lecture  on  the 
subject.    At  the  close,  he  heard  declamations.    The  students  re- 
gularly looked  forward  to  the  senior  year  as  peculiarly  interesting 
and  important  \  in  which  their  minos  were  to  be  disciplined  and 
furnished  for  action.    No  compulsion  was  necessary  to  secure  their 
presence  in  the  recitation-room.    Even  those  who  had  previously 
been  indolent,  attended  of  choice.    In  each  of  the  four  courses  of 
rhetoric,  logic  and  metaphysics,  ethics  and  theology,  as  taught  in 
Vincent;  he  spent  more  time  in  instructine  his  class,  than  is  cus- 
tomarily  spent  m  the  regular  lectures  of  professors  in  those  sciences. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  was  the  stated  preacher  twice  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  addressed  die  students  at  len^  m  the  theological  chamber 
on  Saturday  evening;  sup^ntended  the  general  adnunistration  of 
the  CSollege  government;  wrote,  by  the  assistance  of  his  pupils  or 
of  a  r^MT  amanuensiB,  almost  allthe  works  which  he  ^rer  wrote ; 
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and  attended,  with  marked  punctuality,  to  all  the  calls  of  civilitjand 
friendship.  It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  Presidency  he  was  rarely  able  to  read  so  much 
as  a  single  chapter  in  the  Bible  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

One  important  feature  of  his  administration  was  the  selection  of 
his  assistant  officers  of  the  faculty.  The  professorship  of  Theolo- 
gy, it  has  been  mentioned,  was  occupied  oy  himself.  The  others 
were  filled  with  much  younger  gentlemen  than  had  been  usual, 
the  education  of  nearly  all  of  whom  he  had  superintended  ;  and 
with  whose  talents  and  qualifications  he  was  thoroughly  acouainted* 
The  advantages  of  this  course  were  numerous,  and  the  wisdom  of 
it  has  been  fully  proved  and  acknowledged.  The  College  feculty 
entertained  periect  confidence  in  one  another,  and  entire  harmony 
of  opinion  as  to  the  system  of  government.  The  welfiau^  of  the 
College  was  a  common  interest ;  to  promote  which,  they  lent  their 
whole  united  influence.  In  its  administration,  they  always  moved 
as  one  man.  The  experience,  judgment,  and  energy  of  the  Pre- 
sident, and  the  active  and  vigorous  co-operation  of  his  younger  as- 
sociates, had  the  happiest  eitects  on  its  good  order  and  regmarity, 
even  in  times  the  most  turbulent  and  threatening.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  Yale  College  was  tranquil,  at  a  period  well  re- 
membered, when  almost  every  other  pubhc  seminary  in  the  Union 
was  shaken  to  its  centre. 

As  a  minister  and  preacher  of  the  gospel,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  his  characteristic  excellence.  Having 
been  compelled,  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  preaching  without  notes ;  his  sermons,  except  those  designed 
for  extraordinary  occasions,  were  for  the  first  twenty  years  chiefly 
unwritten.  Usually,  he  barely  noted  the  general  divisions,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  ana  leading  ideas.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  this  mode  had  its  peculiar  advantages ;  nor  that  his  style  and 
manner,  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher,  were  more  popular  and 
captivating,  than  at  a  later  period,  when  his  discourses  were  written 
at  length.  Wlien  unconfined  by  notes,  the  whole  field  of  thought 
was  before  him.  Into  that  field  he  entered ;  conscious  where  his 
subject  lay,  and  by  what  metes  and  bounds  it  was  limited ;  and 
enjoying  also  that  calm  self-possession  and  confidence  of  success, 
which  trial  alone  can  give,  and  which  every  successive  eflfort  had 
only  served  to  increase.  Within  these  limits,  his  powers  had  full 
scope,  his  imagination  was  left  to  ran^  at  will,  his  feelings  were 
kindled,  and  his  mind  became  in  the  highest  degree  creative.  Its 
conceptions  were  instantaneous ;  its  thoughts  were  new  and  stri- 
Idng;  its  deductions  clear  and  irresistible ;  and  its  images,  exact 
representations  of  what  his  eye  saw,  living,  speaking,  and  acting. 
When  we  add,  that  these  were  accompani^  by  the  utmost  fluency 
-and  force  of  language,  a  piercing  eye,  a  countenance  deeply 
marked  with  inteUect,  a  strong  emphasis,  a  voice  singular  for  ita 
compass  and  melody,  an  enunciation  remarkably  clear  and  distinct^ 
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^  person  dignified  and  commanding,  and  gestures  graceful  and 
happy ;  we  need  not  inform  the  reader,  that  his  pulpit  efforts,  at  this 
period,  possessed  cveiy  characteristic  of  animated  and  powerful 
eloquence.  Many  instances  of  its  effects  upon  large  audiences 
are  remembered,  and  might  easily  be  mentioned,  whicn  were  most 
striking  proofs  of  its  power  over  the  feelings  and  the  conscience. 

In  the  formation  of  his  sermons,  he  pursued  a  course,  in  a  great 
degree,  original.  Texts  familiar  by  common  use  among  preacners, 
to  the  minds  of  his  audience,  would  form  the  subject  of  aiscourses, 
new,  solemn,  and  impressive.  The  truth  to  be  illustrated  was 
often  new ;  the  arrangement  and  arguments  were  new,  the  images 
were  always  new,  and  the  thoughts  peculiarly  his  own.  The  very 
weakness  of  his  eyes,  which  occasioned  him  so  much  pain  and 
self-denial,  was,  in  some  respects,  advantageous.  He  could  not 
himself  read  the  sermons  of  others.  Religious  books  of  a  differ- 
ent class  were  read  aloud  in  his  family  on  the  Sabbath.  And 
most  rarely  indeed  was  he  permitted  to  listen  to  the  sermons  of  his 
brethren.  Thus,  deriving  no  assistance  from  the  efforts  of  others, 
he  was  compelled  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  resources  of  his 
own  intellect.  Happily  these  were  rich  and  inexhaustible.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  this  fact,  that  his  sermons  bear  the  characteristic 
stamp  of  his  own  mind ;  and  are,  throughout,  in  the  highest  sense, 
kii  (mn.  In  this  respect,  in  a  fair  claim  to  originality  of  thought, 
of  method,  and  of  illustration,  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  the 
sermons  of  President  Dwight  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  writer. 

In  his  extemporaneous  efforts,  though  his  fancy  was  ever  visibly 
active,  still  it  was  controlled  by  judgment  and  taste.  They  were 
indeed  more  richly  ornamented  with  imagery  than  most  of  his 
written  sermons ;  yet  figures  were  introduced,  not  merely  because 
they  were  beautiful,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or  impres- 
sion. His  own  views  of  the  duty  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  happily  conveyed  in  several  of  the  discourses  in  these 
volumes ;  and  still  more  fully  in  some  of  his  occasional  sermons. 
He  considered  him  bound  to  forget  himself,  and  remember  nothing 
bot  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  sent :  the  salvation  of  his  hearers* 
Every  attempt  at  display,  every  attempt  to  exhibit  his  own  talents, 
or  taste,  or  fancy,  or  learning,  in  a  preacher,  was,  in  his  view,  an 
obvious  prostitution  of  his  ofiSce  to  private  and  unhallowed  pur- 
poses.   His  rules  and  his  conduct  were  in  this  respect  harmonious. 

After  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  professor  of  theology,  in 
1805,  when  he  began  steadily  to  employ  an  amanuensis,  he  turned 
his  attention  more  to  writing  his  sermons  at  length.  The  frequent 
calls  upon  him  to  preach  at  different  places,  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, and  a  disposition  to  render  his  systematic  discourses  to  the 
students  as  nearly  correct  and  perfect  as  possible,  probably  had 
influence  with  him  in  the  adoption  of  this  course.  His  Systematic 
Sennons  had  cost  him  much  labour  and  research.     They  wer^  fa- 

VoL.  I.  ^ 
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vourite  discourses  with  the  public  at  large,  and  with  his  pupils; 
many  of  whom  took  notes  of  them  every  Sabbath.  He  thought, 
if  they  possessed  the  merit  ascribed  to  them,  that  they  ought  to  be 
written  out.  Other  considerations  also  had  their  weight.  He  ob- 
served an  increasing  attachment,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  a 
florid  and  highly  embellished  style  of  composition:  in  his  own 
view,  owing  to  a  vitiated  taste ;  involving  a  substitution  of  onia- 
ment  for  thought,  and  of  sound  for  sense  ;  and  wholly  subversive 
of  the  very  end  of  preaching.  This  mode  of  writing  was  gaining 
popularity  among  ms  own  pupils ;  and  he  felt  desirous,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  counteract  it.  Knowing  the  efficacy  of  a  teacher's 
example  on  the  conduct  of  those  under  his  care,  he  determined 
carefully  to  avoid  every  thing  of  this  nature  in  his  own  discourses ; 
and  to  subject  his  mind,  naturally  fond  of  imagery,  to  a  severer 
discipline  than  it  would  submit  to  m  the  moment  of  extemporane- 
ous  effort.  ^ 

The  discourses  in  these  volumes  obviously  required,  in  this  re^ 
spect,  as  well  as  in  others,  peculiar  care.  1  heir  primary  object  is 
to  explain  and  prove  the  great  truths  of  theology ;  and  their  se- 
cond, to  enforce  them  on  the  conscience,  and  show  their  practical 
influence  on  the  heart  and  life.  They  are  not  merely  theological 
lectures  ;  but  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  sermons*  Yet,  as  the  pur- 
pose in  the  body  of  each  discourse  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  the 
use  of  figurative  language,  except  for  illustration,  would  there  have 
been  improper.  In  the  application,  it  might  be  admitted  to  en- 
force and  enhance  it.  The  reader  will,  we  think,  admire  the  good 
sense  displayed  in  this  particular.  In  the  division  of  the  subject 
he  will  never  find  figurative  language  introduced.  The  body  of 
the  discourse,  if,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  the  subject  be 
merely  argumentative,  is  almost  equally  destitute  of  it.  If,  how- 
ever, It  be  a  subject  rather  requiring  description  and  enhancement 
than  proof;  as  in  the  discourses  on  neaven,  on  the  holy  angels,  on 
the  creation  of  the  earth  and  of  man,  on  the  resurrection,  the  last 
judgment,  and  the  future  happiness  of  the  righteous ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  author's  mind  rises  with  his  subject.  Having  heard  those 
discourses  to  which  we  have  just  now  referred,  we  have  ever 
viewed  them  as  distinguished  models  of  sacred  eloquence. 

The  series  of  Theological  Sermons  was  written  out  at  the  close 
of  1809.  After  completing  it,  he  wrote  out  many  of  his  miscella- 
neous sermons,  both  doctrmal  and  practical.  These  were  inten- 
tionally less  pruned  than  the  former,  but  more  so  than  his  earlier 
efforts.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  these,  should  they 
ever  be  published,  will  prove  more  entertaining,  to  the  mass  of 
readers,  than  the  discourses  in  these  volumes.  They  discover 
equal  talent,  present  a  greater  variety  of  subject  and  of  manner, 
and  usually  require  less  mental  exertion  in  the  perusal.  Amoiig 
tfaem  are  the  sermons  preached  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  Com- 
nencement,  to  the  candidates  tos  the  Baccalaureate.    They  were 
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addressed  to  his  immediate  pupils,  when  just  about  to  leave  the  in- 
stitution ;  to  bid  an  adieu  to  him  as  their  instructer,  and  to  each 
other  as  companions,  and  to  engage  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life. 
Over  their  conduct  he  had  long  watched  with  unremitting  care ; 
and  for  their  present  and  future  welfai*e,  he  felt  the  highest  degree 
of  solicitude.  They  contain  an  accurate  development  of  the  hu- 
man character,  and  of  the  temptations,  follies,  and  vices  of  the 
world ;  as  well  as  the  purest  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  en- 
forced with  the  feeling  and  fervency  of  parental  aflfection,  and  ac- 
companied bv  the  parting  counsels  of  a  wise  and  experienced 
preceptor  and  friena. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  sermons  at  large,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  at- 
tempt a  delineation*  We  will  mention  one  of  them,  which  appeam 
to  have  been  conceived  in  a  peculiarly  auspicious  moment ;  and 
has  been  eminently  followed  with  the  blessing  of  God.  His  stu- 
dents will  realize  that  we  intend  the  discourse  on  Jeremiah  viii. 
20 :  The  harvest  ispast^  the  summer  is  ended,  cmd  we  are  not  saved. 
In  two  instances,  the  deUvery  of  it  was  obviously  the  commence- 
ment of  a  revival  of  religion  among  his  pupils ;  in  the  first  of  which 
nearly  half  of  them  were  united  to  the  Cfollege  Church.  Similar 
consequences  have  been  ascribed  to  its  delivery  on  two  other  oc- 
casions, in  different  places.  Never  have  we  witnessed  effects  on 
mixed  audiences  equally  solemn  and  powerfiil,  from  any  sermon, 
as  in  several  instances  from  this.  Many  beside  his  pupils  ascribed 
to  it  their  first  impressions  on  religious  subjects. 

His  sermons  were  uncommonly  intelligible  to  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple. His  division  of  his  subject  was  natural,  neat,  and  easily  re- 
membered.  His  style,  though  at  times  highly  ornamented  and  ele« 
vated,  was  still  plam  and  perspicuous ;  and  his  delivery,  thoueh 
occasionally  rapid,  was  clear  and  distinct.  Owing  to  these  quali- 
ties, the  illiterate,  and  persons  of  ordinary  capacity,  were  able  to 
understand  him  without  difficulty. 

Another  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was,  a  constant  regard  to 
practical  effect.  Even  the  sermons  which  compose  these  volumes, 
the  object  of  which  was,  primarily,  to  exhibit  to  his  pupils  a  com- 
plete system  of  Christian  doctrines,  will  be  found,  in  their  applica- 
tion, to  have  this  discriminating  character.  It  was  impossiole  for 
him  to  enter  the  desk  but  as  the  herald  of  reconciliation.  He  could 
not  fail  to  discover  his  affecting  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Being 
who  sent  him,  or  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  message  which 
he  brought.  And  his  most  obvious  purpose  was  to  accomplish  the 
salvation  of  those  to  whom  it  was  delivered. 

It  is  believed,  on  the  best  evidence,  that  this  purpose  was,  to  an 
unusual  extent,  accomplished  by  his  preaching.  Inmiediately  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  his  presidency,  the  College  Church, 
among  the  students,  was  almost  extinct ;  it  came  at  last  to  consist 
of  only  two  members,  and,  soon  after  his  accession,  it  dwindled  to 
a  single  person.    During  the  greater  part  of  his  continuance  in  of- 
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fice  it  embraced  at  least  one  fourth;  in  various  instances  one  third; 
and  in  one,  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  students.  Perhaps  no  ob- 
ject of  contemplation  afforded  him  higher  pleasure,  towards  the 
close  of  life,  than  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  had  become,  or 
were  intending  to  become,  preachers ;  especially  when  he  remem- 
bered how  frequently  the  labours  of  the  former  had  been  crowned 
with  success. 

In  the  performance  of  the  other  exercises  of  public  worship,  he 
greatly  excelled.  His  manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  aiid  sa- 
cred poetry,  was  peculiarly  happy  and  impressive.  In  the  appro- 
priateness, variety,  fluency,  copiousness,  fervency,  and  elevation  of 
prayer,  as  it  regarded  subjects,  sentiment,  and  language,  he  wa» 
nearly  without  a  rival.     Entirely  free  from  form,  from  tiresome  re- 

Setition,  and  from  lukewarmness,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
eepest  abasement  and  prostration  of  soul,  his  heart  appeared  to 
be  melted,  and  "  his  lips  to  be  touched  as  with  a  live  coal  from  off 
the  altar,"  when  he  was  engaged  in  this  sublime  and  delightful  duty. 
But  his  usefulness  as  a  minister  was  not  confined  to  his  labours 
in  the  pulpit.  He  v/as  emphatically  the  friend,  the  counsellor,  and 
the  guide  of  his  younger  brctliren  in  the  sacred  profession.  In  the 
language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  "  He  was,  indeed,  a  fatlier  to  New- 
England — her  moral  legislator.  His  life  is  an  em  in  her  liistory. 
To  the  churches  of  his  persuasion  in  that  country,  he  was  a  guar- 
dian, a  friend,  a  counsellor.  In  the  hour  of  trial,  they  found  sup- 
port in  his  firmness,  assistance  in  his  wisdom,  and  encouragement  in 
Iiis  prayers.  As  a  peacemaker,  he  was  eminently  blessed ;  for  his 
advice  was  asked,  and  given  in  the  spirit  of  Clu-istian  humility  and 
justice."  Great  numbers  of  the  clergy  had,  first  or  last,  been  his 
pupib  :  he  had  been  their  friend  and  adviser,  as  well  as  their  in- 
structer ;  and  they  felt  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  disposi- 
tion, and  his  capacity,  to  assist  them  in  their  embarrassments  and 
difficulties.  For  this  purpose  they  resorted  to  him  with  perfect 
fireedom,  and  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect. 
He  entered  at  once  into  theur  interests  and  feelings ;  and  the  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  them  were  numerous  and  important.  Ha- 
ving the  advantage  of  long  observation  and  experience,  an  exten««, 
«ive  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  countrj^,  and  the  character, 
wants,  and  condition,  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  being  the  centre  of  ap- 

i)lication  for  the  supply  of  instructers,  both  literary  and  religious, 
or  a  wide  extent  of  country ;  he  was  able  to  adapt  his  opinions  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  various  cases  in  which  he  was  consulted;  and 
to  furnish  those  who  sought  it  with  employment  and  support.  Few 
imagine  how  many  parishes  in  New-England,  New-Yorlc,  and  eke- 
where,  have,  through  his  agency,  been  furnished  with  clergymen. 

In  short,  his  character,  as  a  preacher,  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
language  of  the  writer  last  alluded  to :  "  While  he  '  shunned  not 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,'  he  strengthened  his  argu- 
ments by  illustrations  firom  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  biograjuijr 
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of  individuals.  His  application  of  Scripture  doctrines  and  texts  to 
the  cver-varj'ing  aspect  of  human  life ;  his  insight  into  the  ground- 
work of  character,  and  the  motives  to  action ;  ms  admirable  sketch- 
es, as  it  were,  with  the  verv  pencil,  and  in  the  very  colouring  of  the 
inspired  writers,  distinguished  him  from  the  mere  commentator  on 
texts,  and  the  sentimental  moralist.  Of  his  eloauence,  as  with  most 
other  great  orators,  few  can  judge  correctly,  out  those  who  have 
heard  him.  They  will  never  forget  him,  either  in  this  world  or 
the^.ext.  To  simplicity  in  manner  and  matter,  he  added  dignity; 
to  ease,  he  added  energy;  to  fervour,  he  added  humility.  Preach- 
ing too  often  seems,  with  ministers,  the  work  of  a  day  or  an  hour; 
but  with  him  it  was  the  work  of  Eternity.  He  preached  as  a  sin- 
ner and  dying  man  himself;  he  preached  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  he  preached  as  thoueh 
he  saw  his  crown  of  glory  ever  before  him ;  as  though  he  heard  tne 
Saviour  saying,  "  Well  done,  good  and  feidiful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  "  His  sermons  were  not  adorned  with 
as  many  decorations  of  taste  and  ornaments  of  imagination  as  those 
of  some  other  distinguished  pulpit  orators.  But  in  the  primary 
qualities  of  real  eloquence,  his  sermons  were  eminently  rich :  in 
powerful  appeals  to  the  heart,  in  vivid  pictures  of  vice  and  virtue, 
sketched  from  the  life ;  in  awiul  denunciation ;  in  solemn  remon- 
strance ;  in  fervent  intercession." 

It  remains  only  to  view  President  Dwight,  as  a  man,  in  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  private  life,  exhibiting  the  virtues  which  peculiarly 
adorn  that  interesting  station.  And  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  task 
which  has  been  undertaken  in  this  account,  has  been  more  difficult 
of  execution.  "  It  is  rare,"  says  Professor  Silliman,  who  had  been 
long  and  mtimately  acquaintca  with  him  in  private  as  well  as  in 
pumic  life,  ^^  that  a  man  so  great  and  splendid  in  the  public  eye^  is 
m  private  life  so  desirable  :  for  to  his  particular  friends,  his  society 
was  delightful,  and  the  only  effect  of  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him  was,  to  exact  towards  him  every  sentiment  of  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  affection."  "  In  the  domestic  and  social  circle,"  says 
another  of  his  pupils,  "  Dr.  Dwight  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
the  tenderest  affection,  and  the  most  sincere  regret."  "  In  private 
society,"  says  a  third,*  "  Dr.  Dwight  possessed  unconunon  powers 
to  please  and  to  instruct.  With  an  mexhaustible  stock  of  know- 
ledge on  almost  every  subject,  and  an  ease  of  communication  to 
which  a  parallel  can  nardly  be  found,  he  easily  accommodated  his 
remarks  to  the  character  and  means  of  improvement  of  those  with 
whom  he  conversed ;  and  seldom  failed  to  excite  the  highest  re- 
spect and  admiration.  From  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  and  his  con- 
sequent inability  to  employ  himself  much  in  reading,  except  by 
the  assistance  of  others,  he  was  led  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to 
the  society  of  his  friends,  than,  perhaps,  in  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  judged  expedient.  He  ever  considered  the  diversi- 
fied conversation  of  a  social  circle,  as  affording  the  most  rational, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  entertaining  of  all  amusements.'* 
^^  A  disappointment  (says  a  fomlh)  is  often  feit,  on  our  introduction 
to  men  who  have  attamed  eminence  for  talents  and  piety.     By 
habits  of  seclusion  and  abstraction,  they  have,  perhaps,  lost  the 
abihty  to  mingle  with  interest  in  the  concerns  ot  the  passing  day. 
It  was  not  so  with  President  Dwight.      In  his  manners  he  was,  m 
the  highest  degree,  dignified,  affable,  and  polite.     Like  Johnson, 
he  shone  in  no  place  with  more  distin^ished  splendour,  than  in 
the  circle  of  the  friends  he  loved ;  when  the  glow  of  animifion 
lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  a  perpetual  stream  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  flowed  from  his  lips.     As  nis  had  been  a  life  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  rather  man  of  secluded  study,  his  acquisi- 
tions were  all  practical ;  they  were  all  at  hand,  ready  to  enrich  and 
adorn  his  conversation.     In  theology  and  ethics,  in  natural  philo- 
sophy and  geography,  in  history  and  statistics,  in  poetry  and  phi- 
lology, in  husbandry  and  domestic  economy,  his  treasures  were 
equally  inexhaustible.     Interesting  narration,  vivid  description, 
and  sallies  of  humour;  anecdotes  of  the  just,  the  good,  the  generous, 
the  brave,  the  eccentric ;  these  all  were  blended  in  fine  proportions 
to  form  the  bright  and  varied  tissue  of  his  discourse.    Alive  to  all 
the  sympathies  of  friendship,  faithful  to  its  claims,  and  sedulous  in 
performing  its  duties,  he  was  beloved  by  many  fi*om  early  hfe, 
with  whom  he  entered  on  the  stage,  and  whom,  as  Shakspeare 
says,  he  "  grappled  to  his  soul  with  hooks  of  steel."     It  is  no 
small  proof  of  his  amiableness,  that  all  who  gained  the  most  inti- 
mate access  to  him,  whether  associates,  or  pupils,'  or  amanuensest 
admuned,  revered,  and  loved  him  most." 

These  various  testimonies,  written  by  so  many  different  persons, 
all  having  the  best  means  of  judging,  while  they  evince  his  excel- 
lence in  private  life,  also  show  how  impossible  it  must  be,  in  a 
sketch  like  the  present,  to  give  an  adequate  view  of  the  character 
of  a  man  so  greatly  distinguished  in  every  pubUc  station  which 
he  was  called  to  occupy ;  so  justly  admirea  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends  ;  and  so  tenderly  beloved  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family. 

The  purity  of  his  sentiments  and  language  was  equally  remark- 
able and  exemplary.  In  conversation,  he  not  only  observed  the 
strictest  delicacy  himself,  in  his  remarks,  and  allusions,  and  anec- 
dotes ;  but,  by  an  influence  at  once  silent  and  perceptible,  induced 
every  one  else  to  do  the  same.  The  same  is  true  of  his  writings. 
It  is  believed,  that  in  the  whole  of  his  voluminous  works  there  can- 
not be  foimd  a  single  sentence  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  most 
refined  purity.  iNor,  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  more  than 
forty  years,  is  the  instance  recollected  in  which  he  has  been  heard 
to  utter  an  expression,  or  thought,  which  would  have  excited 
the  apprehensions  of  innocence,  or  wounded  the  ear  of  female 
sensibility. 

He  was,  from  infancy,  distinguished  for  the  most  conscientious 
regard  to  truth.    This  was  obvious  in  every  day's  conversation. 
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He  never  allowed  himself  to  exaggerate,  nor  in  any  degree  to  mis- 
represent. In  n©  situation,  whemer  surprised  by  strong  tempta- 
tion, or  urged  by  the  most  pressing  necessity,  would  he  sanction 
the  slightest  deviation  from  absolute  verity.  Equally  sincere  was 
he  in  nis  professions.  The  kindness  and  services  which  he  ren- 
dered, always  exceeded  the  expectations  which  he  had  intention- 
ally raised.  He  had  too  much  self-respect  to  keep  any  man  in 
the  dark  as  to  his  opinions  or  principles.  He  entertained  none 
which  he  was  not  wining  to  communicate  to  the  world,  and  his 
declarations  concerning  them  were  mathematically  true. 

No  less  was  he  remarkable  for  the  most  scrupjilous  regard  to 
decorum.  His  manners  were  those  of  the  polished  gentleman — 
characterized  by  ease,  grace,  and  dignity.  There  was  no  distance, 
no  reserve,  no  visible  consciousness  of  superior  intellect.  His  po- 
liteness was  not  a  mere  exterior.  It  was  the  great  law  of  kind- 
ness, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyseu,"  exemplified  in 
his  daily  intercourse  with  those  around  him.  It  was,  thus,  univer- 
sal— appearing  in  his  countenance,  his  conversation,  and  his  con- 
duct, exnibitea  equally  towards  persons  of  every  condition,  and  de- 
licately regardiilg  the  characters,  the  circumstances,  the  feelings, 
and  the  prejudices  of  those  who  were  present.  All  men  were  easy 
and  happy  m  his  company.  Amidst  all  his  avocations  and  labours, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  hospitahty,  of  civility, 
and  of  finendship ;  calls  which  were  multiplied  upon  him  to  an  ud- 

Jrecedented  degree,  but  which  were  never  suffered  to  pass  by  un- 
eeded.  The  courteousness  of  his  manners  was  exemplified  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  poor  and  the  hiunble,  as  well  as  with  those 
m  more  elevated  stations,  by  his  treating  them  at  all  times  with 
kindness,  listening  to  their  wants,  and,  as  ^  as  lay  in  his  power 
administering  to  their  necessities. 

His  charities  were  unceasing,  and,  in  proportion  to  his  resources, 
rarely  siirpassed.  The  beggar  at  the  door  never  went  empty 
away*  Tnose  who  suffered  in  silence,  he  continually  sought  out, 
and  sent  them  unsolicited  relief.  Those  whom  the  providence  of 
God  had  suddenly  impoverished,  never  applied  to  hun  for  help  in 
vain.  To  reli^ous  charities,  to  the  education  of  young  men  of 
piety,  to  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  to  the  support  of  missions,  to 
the  assistance  of  destitute  churches,  he  loved  pecuHarly  to  contri- 
bute* The  only  privilege  of  the  affluent  which  he  coveted,  was 
the  £ood  which  they  mignt  do  with  their  wealth,  and  the  pleasure 
whicn  they  might  enjoy  in  doing  it. 

No  man  ever  loved  his  fi<ienas  with  more  sincerity  or  constancy, 
or  with  warmer  affection.  His  house,  his  hand,  and  his  heart, 
were  always  open  to  welcome  them.  He  never  deserted  them  in 
distress,  or  because  they  were  the  objects  of  reproach  and  calum-  ' 
ny.  Instead  of  this,  he  chose  rather  to  withdraw  fix)m  those  who 
attacked  them,  however  numerous,  or  wealthy,  or  powerful.  To 
their  foilings  he  was  kind — ^never,  by  even  a  remote  allusion,  giv- 
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ing  others  reason  to  suppose  that  he  observed  them.  Their  ex- 
cellencies he  loved  to  acknowledge.  The  characteristics,  in  his 
view,  which  ought  especially  to  govern  in  the  choice  of  intimate 
friends,  were  not  talents,  nor  learning,  nor  wealth,  nor  influence, 
nor  polish,  nor  fashion :  they  were  sincere  afiection,  tried  personal 
wortn,  and  refinement  of  the  mind.  In  this  respect  few  have  been 
more  happy.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  fiiends  and  with  others, 
all  his  purposes  were  kind,  and  generous,  and  honourable.  He 
would  not  condescend  to  wear  disguise,  nor  to  associate  with  those 
before  whom  it  was  necessary. 

Personal  independence,  and  decision  of  character,  were  in- 
wrought in  the  very  texture  of  his  mind.  He  was  afraid  of  no  man. 
The  History  of  his  life  presented  no  vulnerable  points,  and  he 
knew  that  reproach  and  slander  could  not  do  him  mjury.  While 
he  received  intelligence  and  advice  from  every  quarter,  and  would 
change  his  purpose  if  a  suflScient  reason  was  given  ;  yet,  without 
such  a  reason,  no  influence  nor  entreaties,  no  flattery  nor  threats, 
could  induce  him  to  change  it.  His  purpose  was  his  duty.  Mo- 
tives of  a  higher  nature  than  any  which  present  objects  can  aflbrd, 
led  him  to  embrace  it,  and  no  other  motives  could  prompt  him  to 
relinquish  it.  For  this,  he  was  ready  at  all  times,  if  it  became  ne- 
cessary, to  sacrifice  the  objects  which  are  usually  most  valued :  the 
friendship  of  any  friend ;  the  civilities  and  courtesy  of  the  rich,  the 
ftishionable,  andf  the  powerful ;  and  the  applause  of  the  many.  The 
formation  of  his  opmions  on  religious  subjects,  he  appeared  ever 
to  consider  as  a  transaction  exclusively  between  God  and  himself. 
Aiming  to  leave  other  things  wholly  out  of  view,  he  resorted  to  the 
Bible  as  the  perfect  standard  of  faith,  and  as  absolutely  obhgatory 
on  the  conscience ;  behoving  that  his  own  mind  was  darkened  by 
many  errors,  and  needed  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  light. 
Various  opinions,  ardently  embraced  when  a  youth,  he  afterwards 
reUnquished,  from  a  conviction  that  they  were  unfounded.  His 
sentiments,  on  all  important  religious  subjects,  will  be  found  in 
these  volumes.  What  he  believed  to  be  true,  he  would  preach,  in 
all  the  extent  in  which  he  received  it,  leaving  the  consecjuences 
with  God.  His  views  of  Christian  cathoUcism,  and  of  the  import- 
ance of  truth,  will  be  found  in  several  of  the  following  sermons. 
His  feeUngs,  and  convers^ition,  and  conduct,  towards  mose  who 
differed  from  him,  were  evangelically  liberal.  Virtue  he  described 
as  "  voluntary  obedience  to  truthj'^^  and  vice,  as  "  voluntary  obe* 
dience  to  error,^^  He  held  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  plain  intelligible 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  and  every  man  who  has  them,  to  be 
equally  responsible  for  his  faith  as  for  his  pi-acticc.  No  considera- 
tions would  induce  him  to  be  civil  to  error,  as  such;  or  to  narrow 
the  distinction  between  errpr  and  tmth.  While  he  treated  those 
whom  he  beheved  to  embjjice  errors  (even  fundamental  ones)  with 
kindness ;  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  exposed  their  eirors  without 
heaitation  and  without  fear.    The  value  of  their  applause  and  their 
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fiiendsfaip  was  "  less  than  nothing,^^  in  comparison  with  the  value  of 
tn^rth,  and  of  a  clear  conscience  before  God. 

All  who  have  attempted  to  draw  his  character  have  mentioned 
hiin  as  eminently  disinterested.  Few  men  have  originated  more  nu- 
merous or,  more  important  institutions  or  measures.  Yet  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  in  no  instance  whatever  was  he  even  suspected  to  con- 
nect a  private  selfish  end,  his  own  personal  benefit,  or  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  member  of  his  family,  with  that  which  was 
avowed  and  ostensible.  The  purposes  which  he  professed  were 
the  only  purposes  he  had  in  view.  To  accomplish  them,  he  could 
not  stoop  to  management  and  finesse.  They  were  honourable  pur- 
poses. He  declared  them  with  the  sincerity  of  truth,  and  pursu- 
ed them  with  the  dignity  of  virtue.  So  perfectly  known  was  his 
character  in  this  respect,  that  the  mstance  probably  cannot  be 
named,  in  which  any  man  ventured  to  approach  him  tor  his  assist- 
ance m  a  manner  which  was  not  direct  and  honourable. 

The  love  of  money  appears  to  have  had  no  influence  over  his 
mind.  He  viewed  wealth  not  as  a  blessing  in  itself,  but  in  the  good 
which  it  enabled  its  possessor  to  do  to  himself,  his  family  and  others. 
He  had  a  right  "  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  of  his 
labour  under  the  sun,''  and  to  make  adequate  provision  for  his  fa- 
mily ;  but  the  residue  was  vested  in  his  hands  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow-men.  These  were  his  principles.  Were  the 
amount  of  property  that  he  relinquished  for  the  benefit  of  the  In* 
sUtutionover  wnich  he  presided  to  be  stated,  those  who  know  how 
Umited  were  his  resources,  would  view  the  degree  in  which  they 
were  reduced  by  his  liberalitjjr  as  hterally  romantic. 

His  temper  was  ardent  and  natively  impetuous,  but  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  Kindness  and  of  principle  it  had  been  chiefly  subdued. 
If  its  impetuosity  was  ever  manifested,  it  was  against  conduct  which 
was  base  and  dishonourable.  If  at  any  time,  through  misinforma- 
tion, he  had  been  led  to  form  incorrect  views  of  men  or  of  conduct ; 
irhen  convinced  of  it,  no  man  more  cheerfully  retracted  his  error. 
His  ardour  was  daily  conspicuous  in  his  frienaships,  his  love  of  rec- 
titude, and  his  zeal  in  doing  good.  Though  ardent,  he  was  amia- 
ble and  afiectionate,  and  possessed  an  almost  child-like  simplicity 
and  tenderness  of  heart.  Never  have  we  known  the  individual, 
whose  feelings  were  more  uniformly  or  more  powerfully  excited  by 
the  recital  oia  tale  of  distress,  of  a  kind  and  nonourable  action,  or 
of  an  account  of  the  triumphs  of  the  cross. 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  great  and  splendid  Christian 
charities  which  characterize  the  present  era,  was  extinguished  only 
with  the  lamp  of  hfe.  While  aole  to  converse,  the  establishment, 
labours,  and  success  of  Bible  Societies  and  Missionary  Societies, 
maintained  their  hold  upon  his  heart.  Such  was  the  excitement 
which,  fix>m  time  to  time,  during  the  few  last  days  of  his  life,  the 
accounts  of  their  success  produced  upon  his  mind,  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  moment  to  control  the  influence  of  his  disease  ;  to  bring 
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back  his  thoughts,  occasionally  bewildered  by  the  intenseness  of 
his  sufferings,  to  entire  collectedness ;  and  to  enable  him  to  give 
^vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  lively  and  animated  language  of  fervent 
and  pious  gratification. 

In  the  nearest  relations  of  private  life,  President  Dwight  was  an 
example  of  almost  all  that  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy*     As  a 
son,  he  manifested  towards  his  parents,  on  all  occasions,  the  most 
dutiful  and  cheerful  obedience  and  the  most  reverential  affection. 
So  true  is  this  remark,  that  his  mother  declared,  a  short  time  before 
her  death,  that  she  did  not  know  the  instance  in  which  he  ever  dis* 
obeyed  a  parental  command,  or  failed  in  the  performance  of  a  filial 
duty.     As  a  husband  and  a  father,  his  Ufe  was  eminently  lovely. 
It  was  an  uniform  display  of  conjugal  affection  and  paternal  ten- 
derness :  a  daily  exempUfication  of  the  great  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."    His  highest 
earthly  enjoyment  was  found  at  the  fireside,  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa- 
mily.    Their  happiness  was  his  own ;  and  to  promote  it,  no  exer- 
tions were  too  great.    As  a  brother,  it  has  been  seen  he  was  affec- 
tionate and  generous ;  supplying  to  his  numerous  brothers  and  sisters, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  tnings  would  admit,  the  severe  loss  they  had 
sustained  in  the  morning  of  their  Uves,  in  the  death  of  an  excellent 
father.    As  a  friend  and  neighbour,  let  the  united  testimony  of  the 
various  communities  in  which  at  different  periods  of  his  hfe  he  re- 
sided, give  his  character.     Rarely  indeed  does  an  instance  occur, 
in  whicn  the  influence  of  individual  example  has  been  more  bene- 
ficiallv  experienced.    It  was  not  merely  that  he  was  kind  to  his 
neighbours,  polite  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  charitable  to  the 
poor ;  and  that,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  followed  peace  with  all  men: 
there  was  a  moral  charm  that  uniformly  surrounded  him,  which  was 
felt  in  every  circle,  and  spread  its  benign  influence  through  the  re- 
gion in  which  he  dwelt. 

His  sentiments  with  regard  to  personal  religion,  are  every  where 
unfolded  in  the  following  work ;  but  especially  in  the  sermon  on 
the  Nature  of  Faith ;  in  tnose  on  Regeneration  ;  and  in  those  on 
the  Two  Great  Commandments.     We  have  met  with  no  other  ac- 
count of  these  subiects,  which  has  appeared  to  us  equpiUy  definite 
and  satisfactory.   Religion  he  viewedf  as  having  its  seat  only  in  the 
heart ;  and  himself,  ana  all  men,  by  nature,  as  entirely  destitute  of 
it ;  and  remaining  so  voluntarily  until  renewed  by  God  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Wherever  it  existed,  he  supposed  it  to  be  comprehended 
in  love  ;  and  proved  to  exist  only  by  the  fruits  of  love  visible  in 
the  life.    His  views  of  his  own  attainments  as  a  Christian  were  un- 
affectedly humble.     On  this  subject  he  was  reluctant  to  converse  \ 
conceiving  that  real  piety  is  unostentatious,  and  that  mere  profes^ 
sions  are  of  little  value.     Rarely,  if  ever,  has  he  been  known  to 
mention  it  when  numbers  were  present ;  and  not  often  before  a 
single  Christian  friend.     He  never  spoke  of  himself  as  a  Christian. 
His  humility  in  this  respect  was  stnking  in  his  sermons  and  his 
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Erayers :  when  speaking  of  the  Christians  present,  never  including 
imself  among  them.  His  declarations  on  this  subject,  in  health 
and  in  sickness,  always  were,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  any 
personal  interest  in  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  that  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel  were  great  and  glorious ;  diat  he  was  usually  free  from  dis- 
tressing doubts  and  apprehensions  ;  and  that  his  hopes  were  often 
bright  and  supporting.  He  loved  retirement  for  religious  medita- 
tion, self-examination,  and  secret  prayer ;  and  spent,  it  is  believed, 
a  portion  of  every  day  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties.  His  pray- 
ers in  the  family  and  in  public  exhibited,  so  far  as  the  human  mind 
can  judge,  unusual  evidence  of  contrition,  self-abasement,  trust,  re- 
signation, gratitude,  and  love.  We  have  not  known  the  individual 
whose  powers  to  instruct,  or  to  interest,  in  conversation,  were  supe- 
rior to  nis  ;  yet  it  was  his  highest  pleasure  to  converse  on  religious 
subjects,  and  where  propriety  permitted  it,  on  experimental  reli- 
^on.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  at  all  times 
m  company,  that  his  mind  seemed  willing  to  enter  on  the  contem- 
plation of  religion  at  every  opportunity.  It  %ras  not,  however, 
mere  speculation.  It  was  a  Uvmg  exhibition  of  the  various  affec- 
tions of  piety  and  benevolence  as  they  came  warm  from  the  heart. 
His  lite  was  a  steady  course  of  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  of  sub- 
mission ;  and  this,  imder  trials  well  calculated  to  determine  the 
character.  Probably  no  man,  without  actual  experience,  can 
realize  how  great  a  trial  of  patience  it  is  to  endure  pain  in  the 
eyes  every  day  for  more  than  forty  years,  uninterrupted  except  by 
the  hours  of  sleep,  and  often  intense  and  agonizing ;  to  be  depn- 
ved  by  it,  for  weeks  together,  of  a  great  part  of  his  necessary 
sleep  ;  to  be  cut  off,  absolutelv,  from  the  pleasure  of  reading ; 
and  to  be  continually  threatened  by  it  with  blindness,  and,  occa- 
sionally, with  apoplexy.  Not  only,  however,  did  he  not  murmur 
nor  repine — ^he  was  resigned.  He  was  more — ^he  was  universally 
cheerful  and  happy;  and  always  ready  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 

Einess  of  those  around  him.  He  chose  rather  to  remember  his 
lessings  than  his  afflictions ;  and  felt  that  he  had  not  deserved  the 
least  mercy.  Nay,  his  very  afflictions  he  viewed  as  among  his 
greatest  blessings. 

Death  often  invaded  his  peace.  He  lost  a  father  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  usefulness,  whom  he  ever  mentioned  with  the  highest 
reverence ;  three  brothers,  at  the  age  of  manhood,  whom  he  ten- 
derly lamented ;  a  mother,  endearea  to  him  by  every  consideration 
which  could  affect  the  heart  of  filial  piety ;  two  sisters,  for  whom 
be  felt  no  ordinary  warmth  of  attachment ;  and  a  son,  a  youth  of 
Sne  promise,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  just  after  he  had  completed  his 
education.  The  effect  of  these  repeated  strokes  was  obviously 
such  as  a  Christian  should  desire.  Their  evident  tendency  was  to 
soften  the  heart,  to  subdue  the  will,  to  loosen  the  attachment  to  ter- 
restrial ^ood,  to  enliven  the  conscience,  and  to  assist  the  soul  in  its 
issumption  of  the  heavenly  character.    This  was  peculiarly  obser* 
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vable  of  the  death  of  his  son.  It  occurred  before  the  termination 
of  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion  among  the  students  of  the  semi- 
nary ;  during  which  he  was  believed  to  have  become  possessed  of 
personal  piety.  Had  he  lived,  he  intended  to  have  been  a  clergy- 
man. He  died  at  a  distance  from  home  ;  and  his  father  did  not  ar- 
rive in  season  to  be  present  at  his  funeral.  Rarely  have  we  wit- 
nessed parental  sorrow  equally  intense  and  permanent.  Rarely 
could  he  mention  his  son  without  a  faltering  voice,  and  cheeks  suf- 
fused with  tears. 

Those  who  witnessed  his  sufferings  during  the  two  last  years  of 
his  life,  were  not  more  struck  with  their  severity,  nor  with  the  for- 
titude which  he  discovered  under  them,  than  with  the  marked  effect 
of  them  upon  his  mind.      Often,  for  months  together,  the  pain 
which  he  endured  was  not  only  unintermitted,  but,  in  its  severest 
forms,  spasmodical.     During  the  continuance  of  these  convulsions, 
which  recurred  frequently  during  the  day,  so  intense  was  the  an- 
guish, that  the  sweat  would  roll  down  his  forehead  for  many  mi- 
nutes together  in  continued  streams.     Yet  such  was  his  fortitude, 
that  though  compelled  at  times  to  eroan  from  severity  of  distress, 
he  never  once  forgot  himself  so  lar  as  to  murmur  or  complain. 
But  while  these  sunerings  thus  ravaged  the  body,  and  prepared  it 
for  dissolution,  their  effect  upon  the  soul  was  obviously  salutary. 
Accustomed,  for  many  years,  to  the  daily  contemplation  of  deatn, 
he  now  witnessed  its  gradual  approach  with  serenity  and  peace. 
In  the  midst  of  his  sorrows  he  found  consolations  "  that  were  nei- 
ther few  nor  small."     He  grew  continually  more  and  more  hum- 
ble, gentle,  meek,  and  resigned ;  more  and  more  disposed  to  eive 
up  every  trust  but  in  his  Saviour.     Though  his  intellect  retained 
aD  its  vigour,  yet  his  temper  became,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
of  a  lovely  child.     His  affections  were  exquisitely  tender.     Their 
native  character  seemed  entirely  gone,  and  they  resembled  the  af- 
fections of  heaven.    His  views,  nis  hopes,  his  purposes,  and  his 
joys,  were  heavenly ;  and  nothing  terrestrial  seemed  to  remain,  ex- 
cept his  earthly  tabernacle,  which  was  lust  ready  to  be  laid  in  the 
Eave,  there  to  rest  in  hope.    When  called  to  pass  the  dark  valley, 
s  Shepherd  appeared  to  be  with  him.    His  rod  and  His  staff,  they 
comforted  him.     Though  frequently  bewildered  through  excess  of 
pain,  yet  no  distressmg  fear  assailed  him.     He  saw  the  presence 
of  the  grim  Destroyer  with  tranquiUity  and  hope ;  yielded  up  his 
soul  without  a  struggle ;  and,  as  we  trust  with  undoubting  confi- 
dence, found  a  glorious  welcome  into  the  '^  house  not  made  with 
hands ;  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

His  life  was  ennnendy  useful  and  lovely.  His  death  was  peace- 
ful and  happy  to  himself,  but  most  widely  and  deeply  lamented  by 
lus  countrymen  at  large,  as  well  as  by  his  family,  his  many  fhends, 
and  the  Church  of  Christ.  His  eternity,  we  trust,  will  pass  among 
angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just,  in  their  unmortal  progress  in 
knowledgCi  happiness,  and  virtue. 
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Over  the  grave  of  President  Dwight,  the  Corporation  of  the 
College  have  erected  a  neat  marble  monument,  on  which  is  the 
ibllowmg  inscription : 

Hie  Sepultus  jacet 

Yir  ille  admodum  rcverendus 

Timotheus  Dwieht,  S.  T.  D.  LL.  D. 

Collegii  Yalensis  Prseses, 

et  ejusdem 

Sacrosanctss  Theologiae  Professor; 

Qui 
De  Literis,  de  Religione,  de  Patria 

Optime  meritus ; 

Maximo  suorum  et  bonorum  nmniiim 

Desiderio, 

Mortem  obiit, 

Die  XI.  Januar.  Anno  Domini 

MDCCCXVII. 

iBtatis  suae 

LXV. 

On  the  opposite  side. 

Ecdesis  Greenneldiensis  Pastor 

Annos  XIL 

Collegii  Yalensis  Tutor 

VI. 

Prsses 

XXIL 

Senatus 

CoUegii  Yalensis 

Hoc  Sazum  Ponendum 

Curavit. 
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SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 
A«  Doctrines  of  Natural  Religion. 

a*  Existence  of  God ;  Sennon. 

/.  Direct  Proofs  of  it.    Mark  xii.  32.        -        -        1 

•  n.  Atheistical  Objections  and  Schemes  of  Doc- 
trine considered.    Ps.  xiv.  1. 

•  ni.  Comparative  Influence  of  Atheism  and  Chris- 
tianity.   Ps.  xiv.  1. 

b.  Unitv  of  God.     1  Cor.  vili.  4.  -        - 

c.  Attributes  of  God ; 
.     /.  Eternity,        )  p^^    » 

•  n.  Immutability,  5 

.  IIL  Omnipresence, )  p^  ^^^^^^^^  | |a 

.  IV.  Omniscience,    S      * 

.    P^  Omnipotence,  |Gen.xvii.l.       -        .        - 

•  VI.  Independence,  5 
.  Vn.  Benevolence ; 
.    .    I.  As  proved  by  the  Works  of  Creation  and  ) 

Providence.     1  John  iv.  8.  \ 

•  .  II.  As  exhibited  by  Revelation.     1  John  iv.  8. 
Vm.  Justice.     Deut.  xxxii.  4.  ... 

.  IX.  Truth.    Psahncxvii.  2 

.    X.  Mercy.    Psalm  ciii.  8.                  -        .        - 
.  XI.  Wisdom.     1  Tim.  i.  17 

d.  Decrees  of  God.    Jobxxiii.  13. 
c.  Sovereignty  of  God.    Jer.  x.  23. 
f.  Works  of  God ; 

/.  Of  Creation, 

I.  Heaven, 

•  I.  Air, 

.   II.  Starry  Heaven,     ^  -        -        -      17 

.  III.  Supreme  Heaven, 
.  IV.  Holy  Angels; 

•  .      i.  Their  Rank,  ^ 
.    .     ii.  Their  Attributes,       >  Col.  i.  16.        18,  19 
.    •    iii.  Their  Employments, ) 
.    V.  Fallen  Angels.    Jude  6.  -        -      20 

II.  Earth; 
.      I.  The  Globe  itself.    Gen.  i.  1.       -        .21 
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II.  Man; 

i.  Body, 

iu  Soul,  )*  Gen.  i.  36, 27.  -      32 

1.  Its  Nature, 

3*  Soul  not  Material.    Gen.  ii.  7.  33 

3.  Soul  not  a  chain  of  Ideas  and  Ex- )      » . 

ercbes.    Gen.  ii.  7.  ) 
iii.  Chief  End  of  Man.     1  Cor.  x.  31.  35 

•  ••    ZT.  Of  Providence ; 

•  .    .    •      I.  Probation  of  Man.    Gen.  ii.  15 — 17.         -      36 

!    !    !    !   m.  JjSf P^^'''''  \  Gen.  iii.  1-6.  .        .      37 

•  .     .     .  rV.  Sentence.    Gen.  iii.  14 — 19.  -        -      38 

•  •     .    •    V.  Depravity  of  Man ; 
I.  Its  Universality, 

i.  Proved  firom  Revelation  and  Facts. )  ^9 

Rom.  V.  13.  ( 

ii.  Proved  from  Man's  rejection  of  the  /  ^ 

Word  of  God.    Jer.  viii.  9.  J 

II.  Its  Degree.     Eccl.  viii.  3.           -        -  31 

III.  Its  Derivation — ^From  Adam.  Rom.  v.  30.  33 

IV.  Remarks  upon  it.     Rom.  vi.  13.           -  33 

•  •    .    .    VI.  Man  cannot  be  justified  by  the  Law  of)  ^. 

God.    Rom.  iu.  30.  J      ^ 

•  B«  Doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Religion ;  or  the 

Mediatorial  System. 

•  .    a.  The  Character  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator; 

•  .     .    /.  He  is  the  True  and  Perfect  God ; 

•  .     .     .     I.  He  is  spoken  of  as  such  in  the  Scriptiu^s, 
I.  The  Names  of  God  are  there  given)      «« 

Him.    Rom.  viii.  3,  4.  ) 

II.  The  Attributes,  t  ofGod  are  there  ascribed)  «g 

III.  The  Actions,      (  to  Him.  Rom.  viii.  3,  4.  ) 

IV.  Divine   Relations   are   there^ 


actually  rendered  to  Him.      j 
II.  The  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only^ 

ground   of  consistency  in  the 

scheme  of  Redemption, 
III.  The   Jews   otherwise    are    not 


chargeable  with  euilt  in  putting  >Rom.  viu.  /  „o 
Him  to  death,  [      3,  4.      5  ^ 


IV.  The  Prophets  and  Apostles  can-  1 
not  otherwise  be  vindicated  from 
the  sin  of  leading  mankind  into  I 
Idolatry,  J 
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•  •    V.  Objections  answered.     1  Cor.  iii.  20.         -      39 

•  •  VI.  Objections  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Unita- )      ^^ 

nans.     1  Cor.  iii.  20.  ( 

•  •  VII.  Objections  to  their  manner  of  conducting  i     ^ 

the  Controversy.    1  Cor.  iii.  20.  ' 

•  J7.  He  18  Man.    Or  the  Incarnation  of  Christ. 

Rom.  viii.  3. 

b.  The  Covenant  under  which  Christ  acted :  that  of 

Redemption.    Is.  liii.  10. 

c.  The  Offices  which  Christ  sustamed ; 

•  /•  His  Prophetical  Office, 
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J? 
1.  His  Personal  Preaching ; 


1.  The  Necessityof  his  executing  the  Office  \  - - 


of  a  Preacher.  Luke  xxiv.  19.  5 
.  II.  The  Things  which  he  taught.  Johnvii.46.  45 
.  Iff.  The  manner  of  his  Preaching.  John  vii., 46.  46 
•   IV.  The  Consequences  of  his  Preaching. )     ^. 

John  vii.  46.  5     *^ 
II.  His  Preaching  by  his  Apostles ; 


I.  The  Pact  that  they  preached  the  Gospel )  ^^ 
of  Christ.    Mark  xvi.  1 5,  16,  20.  (  ^^ 
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.    .    II.  The  Necessity  of  their  preach*^ 

ing  it, 
•    •  III.  The  things  which  they  preached 
.    •   IV.  The  Consequences  of  their 

preaching,  J 

J7.  His  Priestly  Office ; 

I.  Origin,  Office,  and  Character  of) 

>  Ps.  ex.  4. 
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a  Priest,  V  Ps.  ex.  4.     80 

•  •••11.  Proofs  of  Priesthood  of  Christ,  S 

•  •    •    •  III.  His  Character  as  a  Priest.    Hisnoliness; 

•  •    •    •    •    i^  In  what  it  was  exemplified  ; 

i.  In  his  Piety,  C  Heb.  ^ 

ii.  In  his  Performance  of  the  Daties  .<    vii.  >  SI 

which  he  owed  Mankind,         .^    26.) 

iii.  In  his  Self-Government.    Heb.  vii.  26.     52 

II.  Its  importance ; 

!•  To  the  Distinction  of  his  Cha-*^ 

racter, 

• iLTo  enable  him  to  magnify  the 

Law  of  God, 

•  •••••   iii.  To  give  the  necessary  efficacv 

to  his  sufferings  for  Mankind,  J 

•  •••••hr.  Tohis  setting  before  men  an  example  )  ^ . 

of  righteousness.    1  John  ii.  6. ) 

•  •    •    •  !¥•  His  Atonement ; 
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•  •    •  III*  Its  Reality,  \ 

•  .     •    IV.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  [Rom.  lii. )  -^ 

perfonned,                      r24— 26.  ^^^ 

.  •     .     V.  Its  extent,  J 

.  .     .   VI.  Objections  answered.   Rom.  iii.  24 — 26.  57 

,  .     V.  Intercession  of  Christ.     Heb.  vii.  24,  25.  58 

.  m.  His  Kingly  Office.     Eph.  i.  20—22.               -  59 

d.  The  Miracles  of  Christ.     AcU  ii.  22.            .        .  60 

e*  The  Resurrection  of  Christ.     Acts  iii.  15.  61,  62 


f.  The  Amiablencss  of  Christ  in  publishing  the  Gos-  ) 

pel  to  Mankind.     Is.  lii.  7.  ) 

g.  The  Consecjuences  of  Christ's  Mediation ; 
•    /•  Justification; 
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I.  The  Nature :  or  in  what  it  consists,    (  Rom.  ) 
II.  The  Source :  the  Free  Grace  of  God,  (  3.  24.  5 
III.  The  Means :  Faith  in  Christ ; 

I.  Duty  of  believing.     Rom.  iii.  28.  -      65 

•  II.  Nature  of  Faith.     Rom.  iii.  28.  -      66 

•  III.  Influence  of  Faith  in  our  Justification.  ) 

Rom.  iii.  28.  5 

•  IV.  Reconciliation  of  Paul  and  James^  j 

on  this  subject,  I     ..   \  n^. 

•  V.  Influence  of  Works  on  our  Justifi 
cation. 
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VI.  Justification  by  Faith  does  not  lessen  the  )  g^ 
Motives  to  obedience.     Rom.  iii.  31.  5 


IT.  Regeneration ; 

L  The  Agent  in  effectinff  it :  The  Holy  Ghost  -, 
I.  His  Character.     Tit.  iii.  5.  -        - 

•  II.  Testimonies  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
from  the  ancient  Christians,  Jews,  and 
Heathen.     Is.  xlviii.  16. 

•  III.  His  Agency.     Tit.  iii.  5.  -        - 
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IV.  Its  Nature.    John  iii.  3.  -        -        -      74 

V.  Its  antecedents.    Acts  xvi.  29,  30.  -      75 

Vl.  Its  Attendants  generally  considered.     Eph. )  «^ 

iv.  22—24.  5.  '^ 

•  I.  Faith.    See  Sermon  66. 

•  II.  Repentance.    Matt,  xxvii.  3 — 5. 

•  III.  Love ; 
.    .     i.  Its  Nature,  )  ^  1       00 

•  •    11.  Evidence  of  its  existence,  ) 
.    .    iii.  Its  consistency  with  providing  peculi- 
arly for  our  own.     1  Tun.  v.  8. 

•  .    iv.  Its  consistency  with  our  seeking  salva- 
tion.   Rom.  li*  6,  7. 
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•  IV.  Complacency.    John  ziii.  34.      -        -      81 
VII.  Its  Consequences ; 

I.  Adoption.     1  John  iii.  2.  -        - 

.     II.  Sanctification.     1  Thess.  v.  23. 
.   III.  Peace  of  Conscience.    John  xiv.  27. 
.    IV.  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.    Rom.  xiv.  17. 

.     V.  Increase  of  Grace.  $  P*^^*  *^*  ^  86 

•  VI.  Perseverance  unto  the  End.  (      18.      )      ' 
Vlll.  Its  Evidences ; 
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nding   the  application  of )  _ 
ourselves.    2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  ) 


SYSTEM  OF  DUTIES. 

A«  Duties  of  Natural  Religion. 

a.  Character  of  the  Law  of  God.     Psalm  xix.  7. 

b.  In  what  it  is  summed  up ; 
/.In  the  two  great  Commandments : 

I.  The  First  Great  Commandment ; 
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Mawm  iU.  d2^^There  it  one  Cfod. 

The  existence  of  God  is  the  basis  of  religion.  This  truth 
will  be  evident,  if  we  remember,  that  the  word  religion  always  de- 
notes either  a  system  of  truths^  of  which  God  is  the  great  subject ; 
or  a  system  of  affections  and  conduct^  of  which  He  is  the  supreme 
object,  if  we  can  prove  to  ourselves  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  that 
is,  of  a  Being,  by  whom  we  were  created,  and  by  whom  the  uni- 
verse is  governed ;  some  such  system  of  truths,  affections,  and 
conduct,  must  be  also  capable  of  being  proved.  To  such  a  Being 
we  and  the  universe  must  sustain  important  relations  ;  and  out  of 
these  relations,  must  necessarily  arise  to  intelligent  beings  a  variety 
of  duties,  immediately,  and  alway  owed  to  him.  Were  there  no 
such  Being,  there  could  be  no  such  relations  nor  duties.  Were 
the  existence  of  such  a  Being  incapable  of  proof,  the  existence  of 
the  relations  and  duties  would  be  equally  incapable  of  being  pro- 
ved. Happily  for  us,  and  accordantly  with  his  own  wisdom,  God 
has  not,  in  this  most  interesting  case,  lefl  himself  without  ample 
witness. 

In  the  text,  the  existence  of  God  is  declared,  in  the  plainest 
and  most  direct  terms.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  immediately  to 
the  examination  of  the  subject. 

The  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  concerning  beings  and  events, 
and  ultimately,  concerning  attributes  and  relations  also,  is  a  sup- 
posed^ or  acknowledged,  connexion  between  cause  and  effect.     By 
cause,  (it  will  be  observed,  that  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  called 
the  efficient  cause)  I  intend,  that  something,  be  it  what  it  may,  7ohich 
produces,  or  is  supposed  to  produce,  existence,  or  any  change  of  ex 
istence ;  and  without  which,  the  existence,  or  the  change,  zvould  not 
have  been.     Between  this  something  styled  cause,  and  the  some 
thing  stvled  effect,  all  mankind,  except  a  few  sceptical  or  atheisti 
cal  philosophers,  have  agreed,  that  there  is  an  inseparable  con 
nexion.     As  this  connexion  has  been  denied  by  these  philoso- 
phers, and  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  r|^onines  on  tnis,  and 
every  other  subject ;   a  consideration  of  it,  and  of  the  evidence 
whicn  attends  it,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  proper  part  of  the  present 
discourse. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  admitted  by  these  philosophers,  as  well 
as  all  other  men,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  existence,  or  any 
change,  which  has  taken  place  zoithout  a  cause.     All  beings,  and  all 
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events,  so  fin  as  our  acquaintance  with  them  has  hitherto  extended, 
have  been  produced  by  some  agency,  or  influence,  extraneous  to 
themselves,  and  have  never  sprung  up  into  existence  casually,  or 
without  such  agency,  or  influence.  There  is,  therefore,  not  the 
least  reason  furnished  by  experience,  or  by  any  thing  which  we 
know,  why  we  should  believe  existence  to  be  casual ;  or  why  we 
should  doubt  an  inseparable  connexion  between  cause  and  effect. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  experience,  all  the  knowledge  of  man, 
lends  its  whole  influence  to  the  doctrine,  that  existence  has  been 
invariably  caused.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  existence  is 
uncausecf,  or  that  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  is  not 
inseparable  and  invariable,  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  support.  How  absurd  and  ridiculous  it  is,  for  a  man^ 
professing  to  be  a  reasoner  and  a  philosopher,  to  found  his  opi- 
nions, or  his  arguments,  in  any  case,  and  especially  in  the  most 
important  case  possible,  on  a  mere  supposition,  I  need  not  explain. 

2dly.  All  mankind  have  ackntmltagtd^  in  the  clearest  manner^ 
and  in  every  way  of  which  the  subject  was  susceptible^  the  inseparO' 
hie  nature  of  this  connexion. 

The  language  of  every  nation  is  formed  only  on  this  plan.  In 
every  language,  there  are  not  only  many  words  directly  expressing 
ideas  of  tnis  subject ;  such  as  cause,  efficiency,  effect,  production, 
produce,  effectuate,  create,  generate,  &c.  or  words  equivalent  to 
these ;  but  every  verb  in  every  language^  except  the  intransitive  im-^ 
personal  verbs,  and  the  verb  substantive,  involves,  of  course,  causation 
or  efficiency  ;  and  refers  ahoays  to  an  agent,  or  cause,  in  such  a  mari- 
ner, that,  without  the  operation  of  this  cause  or  agent,  the  verb  wouU 
have  no  meaning*  In  this  manner  have  mankmd  declared,  in  the 
very  structure  of  their  languages,  not  only  that  they  perceived,  and 
acknowledged  this  connexion,  but  that  it  formed  so  considerable 
and  essential  a  part  of  their  thoughts,  as  to  necessitate  them  to 
think  in  this  manner  only.  Thus,  to  think,  to  speak,  to  sit,  to  run^ 
to  strike,  to  write,  to  love,  to  hate,  all  denote  effects,  and  refer  to  an 
agent,  or  cause  of  those  effects  ;  and  without  such  reference,  would 
not  contain,  nor  express,  any  meaning  whatever. 

I  have  observed  above,  tnat  all  mankind  have  agreed  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  connexion,  except  a  few  atheistical  and 
sceptical  philosophers.  These  men  have,  indeed,  denied  this  con* 
nexion  m  form ;  but  they  have  acknowledged  it,  as  fully  as  all 
others,  in  their  customary  language.  On  every  subject,  except 
creation,  or  gi\  ing  existence,  they  have  spoken  exactly  as  other 
men  speak ;  and  tne  4bnnexion  between  cause  and  effect,  is  as  of- 
ten declared  in  their  conversation  and  writings,  and  as  much  relied 
on,  as  in  those  of  other  men.  This  fact  is  clear  proof,  that  thej 
admit  this  connexion  in  all  cases,  except  those  which  respect  the 
existence  and  government  of  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest 
of  mankind.  In  truth,  language  is  so  constructed,  that  it  is  impair 
sible  to  write,  or  speak,  in  a  different  manner. 
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Children,  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  speak  at  all,  inquire  more 
anziouslyj  and  more  universally,  concerning  causation  and  efficient 
cy,  than  concerning  any  other  subject  of  investigation.  Every 
one,  conversant  witu  them,  must  have  observed,  uat  they  almost 
continually  inquire,  who  did  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing;  or  pro- 
duced the  several  changes,  of  which  they  ai*e  witnesses  ?  Who 
made  themselves,  and  the  various  objects  around  them  ?  In  this 
manner,  they  teach  us,  that  this  is,  to  man,  the  natural  and  the  onlj 
natural  mode  of  conceiving :  for  all  children  think  and  speak  in  this 
manner. 

Nor,  are  the  views  of  mankind  less  forcibly  evident  concerning 
this  subject,  in  their  actions.  No  man  ever  acted,  without  regar£ 
ing  himself  as  a  cause ;  and  without  expecting  to  produce  some 
change  in  himself,  or  in  the  objects  around  him,  by  his  efficiency  ; 
nor  made  use  of  any  instrument,  without  expecting  from  it  a  de- 
gree of  efficacy,  which  should  produce  some  chanee,  or  other,  not 
to  be  looked  for  without  it.  Thus,  all  men  eat  and  drink ;  lie  down, 
and  act,  universality,  with  a  design  to  effectuate  certain  changes  in 
themselves,  or  other  objects  :  and  atheists^  as  truly,  and  uniformly, 
as  any  other  men.  Tnus,  also,  children  act,  from  the  beginning. 
Indeed,  were  men  not  to  act  in  this  manner,  they  would  never  act 
at  IlU.  No  proof  of  absolute  and  universal  conviction,  concerning 
this,  or  any  other  subject,  can  be  more  perfect. 

3dly.   nt  learn  this  connexion  from  experience  ;  and  in  two  waySy 
by  the  testimony  of  our  senses^  and  by  the  inspection  of  our  mtnds* 

Causes  operate  without  t»,  and  within  us;  and  produce  their 
proper  effects  in  both  cases.  Those  which  operate  without  U9, 
produce  their  effects  before  our  senses;  and  so  far  our  knowledge 
of  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  arises  from  sensitiv* 
testimony.  Thos.e  which  operate  within  us^  produce  their  effects 
before  the  eye  of  tlu  mind  only ;  and  so  far  our  knowledge  of  this 
connexion  is  intuitive.  I  as  clearly  perceive,  that  /  thirdc^  reflect, 
remember,  choose,  wish,  love,  and  hate  ;  that  by  a  determination  of 
my  will,  I  turn  my  thoughts  from  one  subject  to  another;  and  trans* 
fer  my  affections  and  my  conduct,  voluntarily,  from  one  object  to 
another^  and  from  one  course  to  another ;  as,  that  I  exist.  1  also 
perceive  this  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  certaintu  ;  vis* 
with  the  bare  inspection  of  the  menial  eye  ;  commonly  termed,  tn^ut- 
tion,  and  acknowledged  to  be  attended  with  the  highest  possible  cer^ 
tainty.  Mr.  Hume  is,  therefore,  totally  erroneous  in  his  assertion, 
that  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effec^xists,  or  rather  is  per* 
ceived^  only  in  the  names ;  and  that,  if  w^would  call  both  by  the 
namcj  events^  we  should  not  suppose  any  connexion  to  exist  be- 
tween them. 

This  opinion  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  these  namee^ 
imd  not  that  of  events,  have  been  given  to  them.  Mankind  never 
give  names  without  ideas ;  nor  form  any  names,  which  do  not  ex** 
press  such  ideas,  as  they  really  have  ]  nor  suppose  theaiselves  tm 
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have  ideas,  which  they  have  not ;  or  different  ideas  from  those, 
which  they  really  have.  Wherever  names  have  been  given,  the 
very  ideas,  which  they  denote,  have  certainly  existed  in  the  minds 
of  those,  by  whom  they  were  given. 

The  thing  which  we  really  perceive  in  this  case,  is,  however, 
nurely  the  fact,  that  cause  and  effect  are  thus  connected^  and  not  the 
nature  of  the  causation,  or  efficiency,  on  which  the  connexion  is 
founded.  That  /,  and  not  something  else,  think,  and  act,  in  such 
manners  as  have  been  recited,  and  that  but  for  me  the  thought  and 
action  would  not  have  existed,  1  perceive  intuitively ;  but  I  do  not 
perceive  at  all  why,  or  by  what  power,  I  think,  and  act.  The  ruiturt 
of  this  subject  lies,  in  every  case,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  human 
capacity.  Yet  this  infers  not,  in  any  degree,  any  want  of  evidence, 
attending  the  fact.  The  contrary  opinion  would  be  attended  with 
this  absurdity  :  that  we  cannot  perceive  one  thing  without  perceiving 
at  the  same  time  another,  totally  diverse,  and,  in  the  view  of  the  mina^ 
entirely  separated:  an  absurdity  which  cannot  need  to  be  exposed 
by  me. 

4thly.  The  mind  cannot  realize  the  fact,  that  existence,  or  change^ 
can  take  place  without  a  cause. 

This  is,  at  least,  true  with  respect  to  my  own  mind,     I  have  very 
often  made  the  attempt,  and  with  no  small  pains-taking,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  succeed  at  all.     Supposing  other  minds  to  have 
the  same  general  nature  with  my  own,  1  conclude,  that  all  othei-s 
will  tind  the  same  want  of  success.     If  nothing  had  originally  ex- 
isted, I  cannot  possibly  realize,  that  any  thing  could  ever  have  ex- 
isted.    Causes,  absolutely  the  same,  must,  in  the  same  circumstances^ 
produce  absolutely  the  same  effects.     This  is,  I  think,  certainly  sdf 
evident,  and  admitted  as  such.     An  absolute  want  of  cause  involves 
an  absolute  sameness  of  an  opposite  kind;  and  must,  with  nearly  the 
same  evidence,  continue  for  ever.     The  necessity  of  causes  to  all 
the  changes  of  being  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  universally  admitted. 
Mr.  Hume,  particularly,  talks  as  commonly,  or  rather  as  uniformly, 
in  this  manner,  as  any  Christian  does ;  and  not  only  argues  from 
cause  to  effect,  and  from  effect  to  cause,  as  much  as  other  men, 
but  discusses  this  subject  abundantly,  and  gives  directions,  and 
principles,  for  this  kind  of  argumentation.     Indeed,  without  admit- 
ting it,  neither  he,  nor  any  other  man,  could  argue  at  all.     But,  if 
no  change  can  take  place  without  a  cause,  how  can  it  be  supposed, 
that  existence  can  take  place  without  a  cause  ?  Certainly  less  vio- 
lence is  done  to  our  rcas^  by  supposing  a  being  to  be  changed  in 
some  respect  or  circumsflmce  without  a  cause,  than  to  begin  to  cx- 
ist  without  a  cause. 

5thly.  jVo  absurdity  can  be  greater  than  to  argue  with  a  man  who 
denies  this  connexion. 

He  himself,  in  speaking,  exhibits  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
woixls  uttered  by  him,  and  the  opinions  communicated ;  and,  in  the 
Mi  of  arguing^  admits  you  to  be  a  similar  cause.    If  his  body  be 
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not  a  cause,  and  your  eyes  another,  yon  cannot  see  him.  If  his 
voice,  and  your  ear,  be  not  causes,  you  cannot  hear  him.  If  his 
mind  and  yowrsy  be  not  causes,  you  cannot  understand  him.  In  a 
word,  ivithout  admitting  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect, 
you  can  never  know  that  he  is  arguing  with  you^  or  vou  with  him. 

With  these  observations  premised,  which  you  will  see  to  bfe  in- 
woven with  this  and  all  other  subjects  of  discussion,  I  observe,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  existence  of  thingSy  universally,  proves  the 
h^ing  of  God. 

The  argument  which  leads  to  this  conclusion  is,  for  substance, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Locke  in  the  following  manner :  Every  man 
knows,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  he  himself  exists.  He  knows, 
also,  that  he  did  not  always  exist,  but  began  to  be.  It  is  clearly 
certain  to  him,  that  his  existence  was  caused,  and  not  casual ;  and 
was  produced  by  a  cause,  adequate  to  the  production.  By  an  ade- 
quate cause,  is  invariably  intended,  a  cause  possessing  and  exert- 
ing an  efficacy  sufficient  to  bring  any  effect  to  pass.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  an  adequate  cause  is  one  possessing  and  exerting  all  the 
understanding  necessary  to  contrive,  and  the  power  necessary  to 
create,  such  a  being  as  the  man  in  question.  This  cause  is  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  God.  The  understanding  necessary  to 
contrive,  and  the  power  necessary  to  create,  a  being  compounded 
of  the  human  soul  and  body,  admit  of  no  limits.  He  who  can  con- 
trive and  create  such  a  being,  can  contrive  and  create  any  thing. 
He  who  actually  contrived  and  created  man,  certainly  contrived 
and  created  all  things. 

This  argument  is,  in  my  view,  perfectly  conclusive :  nor  has  it 
been,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  answered,  except  with  sophistry,  or  sneers. 
I  will  not  insist,  that  every  step  of  it  is  attended  with  what  logicians 
call  ifUuitive  evidence :  nor,  that  it  amounts  to  what  is,  in  the  logical 
sense,  an  absolute  demonstration.  But  it  is,  in  every  step,  attended 
with  such  evidence  as  excludes  all  rational  doubt;  and  approaches 
10  near  to  the  character  of  demonstration  as  to  leave  the  mind 
completely  satisfied.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  opposed  by  no  coun- 
ter evidence. 

2dly.  The  state  of  existing  things  completely  proves  the  being  of 
God. 

The  manner  in  which  the  argument,  derived  from  this  source,  is 
conducted  by  Bishop  Berkeley^  is  clearer,  and  more  happy,  than 
any  other  within  my  knowledge ;  and  is  substantially  tne  follow- 
ine: 

We  acknowledge  the  existence  of  each  odier  to  be  unquestiona- 
ble ;  and,  when  called  upon  for  the  evidence,  on  which  this  acknow- 
ledgment is  founded,  allege  that  of  our  senses ;  yet  it,  can  by  no 
means  be  aflirmed  with  truth,  that  our  senses  discern,  immediately, 
any  man.  We  see,  indeed,  a  form ;  and  the  motions  and  actions 
of  that  form  ^  and  we  hear  a  voice,  communicating  to  us  the 
liioiiglitSy  emotionsi  and  volitionsi  of  an  intelligent  being*    Yet  it  is 
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intuitively  certain,  that  neither  the  form,  the  motions,  the  actions, 
the  voice,  the  thoughts,  nor  the  volitions,  are  that  intelligent  being; 
JT  the  livings  actings  thinkine  things  which  we  call  manm  On  the 
contrarv,  they  are  merely  effects,  of  which  tliat  living,  acting  things 
denoted  by  the  word  man,  is  the  cause.  The  existence  of  the 
cause,  or,  m  other  language,  of  the  man,  we  conclude  from  the  ef- 
fects, which  he  thus  produces.  In  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
like  certainty,  we  discover  the  existence  of  God.  In  the  universe 
without  us,  and  in  the  little  world  within  us,  we  perceive  a  great 
variety  of  effects,  produced  by  some  cause,  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction. Thus  the  motions  oi  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  other 
vessels  ;  of  the  blood  and  other  juices  *,  of  the  tongue,  the  hands, 
and  other  members  ;  the  perception  of  the  senses,  and  the  actions 
of  the  mind ;  the  storm,  the  ligntning,  the  volcano,  and  the  earth- 

3uake ;  the  reviviscence  and  growth  of  the  vegetable  world ;  the 
iffusion  of  light,  and  the  motions  of  the  planetary  system,  are  all 
effects ;  and  effects  of  a  cause,  adequate  to  the  production.  This 
cause  is  God ;  or  a  beine,  possessed  of  intelligence  and  power, 
sufficient  to  contrive  and  bring  them  to  pass.  He,  with  evidence 
from  reason,  equally  clear  with  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures, 
thundered  marvellouslv  with  his  voice  ;  holdeih  the  winds  in  his  fists  , 
iendetk  lightnings  with  rain  ;  looheth  on  the  earthy  and  it  trembleih  ; 
toucheih  the  killsy  and  they  smoke  ;  melteth  the  mountains  like  waXj 
at  his  presence  ;  causeth  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  the  even- 
mg  to  rejoice  ;  emd  maketh  his  sun  to  arise  on  the  evil  and  the  good* 
Him,  also,  we  are  bound  to  praise^  because  we  are  fearfully  end 
wonderfully  niade  by  him ;  our  substance  was  not  hid  from  Mm, 
when  we  were  made  in  secret.  His  eyes  saw  our  substance^  yet  being 
imperfecta  and  in  his  book  all  our  members  were  written^  which  in 
continuance^  were  fashioned  by  him,  when  as  yet  ihere  were  none  of 
lA«hi.  He  also  breathed  into  our  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  us  understanding. 

ohould  it  be  said,  tluit  these  things  are  the  natural  and  necessary 
result  of  certain  inherent  powers  of  matter  and  mind^  and  therefore  di^ 
mand  no  extrinsic  agency  ;  I  answer,  that  this  objection  affects  the 
Conclusion,  only  by  removing  it  one  step  farther  bsKrk  in  the  course 
of  reasoning.  Tnat  matter  should  have  possessed  these  powci^ 
eternally,  without  exerting  them,  is  impossible ;  and  that  it  should 
have  exerted  them  from  eternity  is  equally  knpossible.  As  I  c^d- 
not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  these  two  positions  "St  tiie  pre- 
sent  time ;  as  I  intend  soon  to  resume  it,  and  believe,  that  I  shall  be 
aUe  to  dtemonstrate  both  of  them ;  I  shall,  rfor  the  present  only, 
take  them  for  granted!  If  they  are  true,  it  fefUows  faresistib^, 
from  both  of  them  united,  that  the  properties  and  the  ewertionsy  ^ 
matter,  are  derived  from  an  extrinsic  cause;  and  that  that  cause  iSipos^ 
$i9S€dofirUelligence  and  power,  tovhichno  bounds  cafiie  auiptodm 
The  same  aigument,  conducted  4n  a  more  >g^naral  and  popUiaf 
manntr,  may  be  dms  ieshibitedi    The  agtecy  of  i6od  ib  <>kariy 
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and  certainly  seen  in  the  preservation  and  government  of  all  things. 
The  existence  of  all  the  forms  and  states  of  being,  vhich  we  be* 
bold  in  the  miivcrsc,  is  plainly  derived ;  because  it  is  a  change  in 
tlie  former  state  of  things,  commencing,  continuing,  and  termina* 
ttng ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  that  any  oeing  should  commence  its 
own  existence,  derived  certainly  from  an  extrinsic  and  adequate 
cause.     This  cause  can  be  no  other  than  God. 

Thus  the  production,  existence,  and  structure,  of  vegetables  and 
jmimals  ;  their  growth,  perfection,  and  decay  *,  their  functions  and 
operations ;  are  all  plamly  effects  of  boundless  inteUigence  and 
power.  The  universe,  of  which  wc  are  inhabitants,  is  plainly  a 
system,  made  up  of  parts,  fitted  to  each  other,  and  arranged  and 
proportioned,  so  as  to  make  one  great  and  glorious  whole.  The 
parts  also,  arc,  to  say  the  least,  in  immense  multitudes,  subordi- 
nate, but  wonderful  systems. 

To  pass  by  the  mineral  kingdom^  in  which,  however,  there  are  in- 
numerable proofs  of  design,  art,  and  arrangement,  fitting  the  parts 
of  it,  by  a  happy  subserviency,  to  the  accomplishment  of  many 
illustrious  and  valuable  ends,  but  demanding  more  time  than  qan  be 
allotted,  at  present,  to  the  consideration  of  them ;  1  observe,  that 
every  organized  beings  every  vegetable  and  every  animal,  is  a  complete 
system  within  itself.  Each  has  all  the  parts  and  faculties  which  are 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  its  existence,  purposes  obvious,  useful, 
and  wonderful ;  and  yet  regularly  and  completely  accomplished. 
Thus  grass  is  exactly  fitted  to  adorn  the  earth  with  beautv,  and  to 
become  food  for  the  sustenance  of  an  innumerable  multitude  at 
animals.  Thus  hortulan  productions,  fruits,  grains,  and  various 
kinds  of  animals,  are  fitted  to  become  food  for  mankind.  Thus  trees 
are  fitted  to  yield  their  shade,  and  to  become  useful  materials  tot 
fiimiturc,  fencing,  and  building.  Thus  the  earth,  the  air,  the  rain, 
and  the  sunshine,  are  suited  to  the  production  of  vegetable  life,  of 
action,  warmth,  and  comfort;  together  with  innumerable  other 
things,  necessary  to  preserve  and  mvigorate  man.  Thus  the  sun 
is  fitted  to  shine ;  the  planets  to  receive  light  from  his  beams ;  and 
the  whole  system,  to  move  on  with  regularity  and  harmony,  and  to 
accomplish  all  the  great  and  glorious  purposes  for  which  it  was 
contrived. 

In  every  one  of  these  things,  even  the  least  of  them,  thi?re  is  a 
skill  and  power  manifested,  wtuch,  were  any  other  skill  and  power 
employed  in  labouring  to  bring  the^to  pass,  infinitely  transcend 
the  efficiency  of  all  beings,  except  ^od.  in  every  one  of  then^ 
and  in  all  parts  of  every  one,  He  is  seen  in  this  efficiency,  and  is 
therefore  present  in  all.  In  all,  and  throughout  all,  he  acts.  Every 
moment,  m  every  place,  and  with  respect  to  every  being,  he  pre- 
serves, conducts,  and  manages,  all  the  parts  of  this  stupenaous 
machine,  this  vast  universe,  tnis  immense  kingdom,  which  he  kafk 
made  for  himself,  and  not  for  another.  Power  and  •ikill,  literally 
infinite,  are  every  moment  conspicuous  in  every  beisg. 

Voul  n 
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This  mode  of  ai^ng  is  so  natural  to  man,  that  we  find  it  adopt- 
ed  by  the  most  ignorant  nations,  as  well  as  the  most  enlightened ; 
by  Che  child,  as  well  as  the  man  of  gray  hairs.     In  every  age,  and 
in  every  country,  it  has  struck  the  mind  with  a  force  so  great,  ind 
in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  that  it  has  probably  precluded,  in  most 
minds,  the  apprehension  of  any  necessity  for  further  investieation. 
Ask  any  plam  man,  whom  you  meet,  why  he  believes,  that  tnere  is 
a  God ;  even  the  poor  Indian,  whose  mind,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet,  is  wholly  "  untutored,"  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  he  sees  him. 
m  ih€  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind*    All  men  believe  the 
thines  around  them  to  be  effects,  or  works ;  and  all  believe  them  to 
be  me  works  of  a  God ;  of  a  being,  whose  power  and  understanding 
transcend  all  limits.    Nor  has  any  man  ever  doubted  the  sound- 
ness of  this  conclusion,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  wish,  that  it 
might  not  be  true,  nor  without  a  laborious  effort  to  convince  him- 
seli,  that  it  was  an  error.     So  true  is  it  that  the  fool,  and  the  fool 
only,  hath  scud  in^his  heart,  "  There  is  no  God.^^ 

The  arguments,  which  Atheists  have  employed  against  this  doc- 
trine, so  far  as  they  are  of  suflScient  importance  to  merit  an  answer, 
I  propose  to  consider  hereafter ;  and  will  conclude  this  discourse 
with  the  following 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  great,  awful,  and  glorious,  a  being  is  God  I 

From  the  things,  which  have  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  there 
is,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  Being,  from  whom  all  things 
derived  their  existence ;  on  whom  all  depend  for  their  continuance : 
and  by  whom  all  are  conducted  in  the  order  and  harmony,  visible 
in  the  universe.  Of  what  character  does  this  exhibition  declare 
nim  to  be  possessed  ? 

He  is  plainly  self-existent.  All  other  beings  are  derived,  and 
begin  to  be.  He  only  is  underived,  and  without  beginning  of  days^ 
or  end  of  years  ^  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Of 
course,  his  manner  of  being  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  all  crea- 
tures ;  totally  superior,  and  utterly  incomprehensible.  Hence  he 
says,  and  says  truly,  /  am ;  and  there  is  none  beside  me.  Hence 
he  styles  himself,  I  am  that  I  am,  Jah,  and  Jehovah;  that  is, 
Existence,  to  which  there  is  nothing  like,  and  nothing  second. 

Plainly  also,  he  is  Almighty.  The  power,  which  ^ve  existence, 
18  power,  which  can  know  no  limits.  But  to  all  beings  m  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  hell,  he  gave  /existence,  and  is  thei-efore  seen  to 
possess  power  which  transcends  every  bound.  The  power, 
which  upoolds,  moves,  and  rules  the  universe,  is  also  clearly  illi- 
.mitable.  The  power,  which  is  necessary  to  move  a  single  world, 
transcends  all  miite  understanding.  No  definite  number  of  finite 
beings  possess  sufficient  power  to  move  a  single  world  a  hair's 
breadth;  yet  God  moves  the  great  world,  which  we  inhabit,  68^000 
in  an  houiv^two  hunored  and  sixty  times  faster  than  thft 
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swiftest  motion  of  a  cannon  ball.  Nor  does  he  move  this  world 
only,  but  the  whole  system,  of  which  it  is  a  part;  and  all  the 
worlds,  which  replenish  the  immense  stellary  system,  formed  of 
suns  innumerable,  and  of  the  planets  which  surround  them.  All 
these  he  has  also  moved  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  yet  hefainteth  not^  neither  is  weary* 

J>Tor  is  this  a  full  description  of  his  amazing  agency.  He  works 
every  moment  in  every  part  of  this  vast  whole ;  moves  every  atom; 
expands  every  leaf;  finishes  every  blade  of  grass ;  erects  every 
tree ;  conducts  every  particle  of  vapour,  every  drop  of  rain,  and 
every  flake  of  snow ;  guides  every  ray  of  light ;  breathes  in  every 
wind;  thunders  in  every  storm;  wings  the  lightning;  pours  out 
streams  and  rivers ;  empties  the  volcano ;  heaves  the  ocean ;  and 
shakes  the  globe.  In  tne  universe  of  minds,  he  formed,  he  pre- 
serves, he  animates,  and  he  directs,  all  the  mysterious  and  won- 
derful powers  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  moral  action,  which  fill 
up  the  infinite  extent  of  his  immense  and  eternal  empire.  In  his 
contrivance  of  these  things,  their  attributes,  and  their  operations, 
is  seen  a  stupendous  display  of  his  immeasurable  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  All  these  existed  in  the  Immense  Eternal  Mind,  as  in  a 
vast  storehouse  of  glorious  ideas  and  desiens ;  and  existed  from 
everlasting.  In  them  the  endlessly  diversified  character  of  uncre- 
ated wisdom,  beauty,  and  gieatness,  has  begun  to  be  manifested, 
and  will  continue  to  be  manifested,  with  increasing  splendour,  for 
ever. 

What,  we  cannot  but  ask,  must  be  the  Knowledge  of  him,  from 
whom  all  created  minds  have  derived  both  their  power  of  know- 
ing, and  the  innumerable  objects  of  their  knowledge  ?  What  must 
be  the  Wisdom  of  him,  from  whom  all  things  derive  their  wisdom ; 
from  whom  the  emmet,  the  bee,  and  the  stork,  receive  the  skill  to 
provide,  without  an  error,  their  food,  habitation,  and  safety;  and 
the  prophet  and  the  seraph,  imbibe  their  exalted  views  of  the  in- 
numeraole,  vast,  and  sublime  wonders  of  creation,  and  of  creating 
glory  and  greatness  ?  What  must  be  the  Excellence  of  him  who 
gives  birth  to  all  other  Excellence ;  and  will  improve,  refine,  and 
exalt,  that  Excellence  in  every  virtuous  mind,  throughout  ages 
which  will  begin  for  ever  ? 

•    9dly.  How  plainly  are.  all  beings  absolutely  dependent  on  God  for 
their  existence^  their  attributes^  and  their  operations  ! 

All  beings  are  just  what  he  pleases,  and  can  do  what  he  pleases, 
ami  permits,  and  nothing  more.  Should  he  command  the  clouds 
that  they  should  not  rain ;  how  soon  would  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal worlds  perish ;  and  man  accompany  his  kindred  worms  to  the 
dust?  Should  he  withhold  aqv  power,  it  must  cease  to  be  exercised ; 
and  we  could  neither  speak,  think,  nor  move:  the  human  race 
would  be  changed  into  statues ;  and  the  world  be  a  dreary  waste ; 
a  desert  of  solitude,  silence,  and  despair. 

How  vaini  thenimust  be  all  resistance  to  God  I  The  very  powar 
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to  resist,  the  will,  the  wish,  caniiot  rise  into  being,  unless  supplied, 
and  supported,  bv  him.  The  universe  of  men  and  angels,  the 
worlds  above  andi  beneath,  united,  could  not  contend  against  him 
for  a  moment.  All  are  nothing  and  less  than  nothing,  in  his  sight 
With  a  word  he  called  the  whole  into  being.  With  infinite  ease 
he  could,  with  a  word,  return  the  whole  to  its  original  nothing ;  and 
with  another  word,  could  raise  up  a  second  universe  in  its  stead. 

Sdly.  Of  this  universe  God  must,  of  necessity ,  be  the  sole  and  alh 
iohUi  proprietor. 

No  property  is  so  perfect,  as  that  which  arises  firom  creation. 
Whatever  we  make,  or  fashion,  is  our  property,  in  the  highest  de* 
gree  in  which  any  diing  can  be  ours*  Goa,  it  is  to  be  remember* 
ed,  not  only  made,  but  created ;  not  only  made  the  work,  but  the 
materials.  Hence  his  property  is  plainly  superior  and  paramount 
to  all  other;  and  he  is  a  proprietor  in  a  higher  sense  than  any  other 
being  can  be.  His  property,  also,  extends  to  all  beings  animate 
and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational,  to  atoms,  vegetables,  ani- 
mals, men,  and  angels,  in  the  same  absolute  manner. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
all  beings  as  he  pleases ;  and  particularly  to  require,  on  tne  most 
reasonable  grounds,  that  all  rational  beings  voluntarily  devote 
themselves  to  his  service,  with  such  affections,  in  such  a  manner, 
and  with  such  conduct,  as  are  conformed  to  his  will.  This  right 
is  complete  and  supreme,  and  cannot  be  denied,  nor  questioned, 
without  sin ;  without  plain  and  palpable  injustice.  All  disobedience 
to  his  pleasure  is  evidently  unjust,  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  w( 
wtthboid  the  property  of  our  fellow-men,  and  in  a  degree  incalci^ 
kbly  greater;  wnile  obedience,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  more 
than  barely  rendering  to  God  the  things  which  are  God^s. 

4thly.  Of  the  same  universe  he  is,  of  course,  the  only  Ruler. 

The  nature  of  this  vast  work,  and  the  wisdom  and  power  dis- 
played in  it,  prove,  beyond  debate,  that  it  was  made  for  some  end 
suited  to  the  greatness  and  number  of  the  means  which  are  em- 
ployed. This  end  is  such,  and  so  important,  that  it  was  proper 
ibr  nim  to  create  and  uphold  an  universe  for  its  accomplishment. 
TUs  end,  originally  so  valuable  as  to  induce  him  to  commence 
and  continue  this  mighty  work,  must  ever  be  equally  valuable  m 
his  view.     But  it  can  never  be  accomplishpd,  except  by  his  own 

Sovernment  of  all  things.  No  other  being  can  govern  them  at  alL 
lU  created  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  infinitely  unequal  to 
snch  a  task,  even  for  one  day,  or  one  moment*  But  He  can  rule 
tlie  work  for  ever,  and  with  infinite  ease ;  and  can,  and  will  tlms  ac* 
Gomptish  the  end  which  he  proposed  from  everlasting. 

For  this  end,  every  thing  was  created — the  least  as  tmly  as  tbs 
greatest ;  the  atom,  as  the  world ;  the  worm,  as  the  angel.    His 

Erovidence  therefore  extends,  with  absohite  evidence,  to  all.  Eack^ 
owever  minute,  however  momentary,  is  really  necessary  in  its 
^90^  aidfoi;  ks  time*    EaNchy  tbermra^  Deeds  to  be  conchicted^ 
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throughout  its  existence,  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made* 
His  care  extends,  therefore,  and  must  extend,  to  minims,  ephemeral 
and  atoms,  as  truly,  and  as  exactly,  as  to  the  concerns  of  cherubs 
and  seraphs  in  the  heavens. 

Accordingly,  we  actually  behold  him  alike  animating  the  blade, 
the  stem,  and  the  leaf,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  living  in  the 
mite  and  the  insect,  the  bird  and  the  beast ;  thundering  marvel^ 
husly  with  his  voice  ;  sending  lightnings  with  rain  ;  rolling  the 
UHows  of  the  ocean ;  making  the  earth  to  quake  at  his  presence ; 
shining  in  the  stars,  elowing  in  the  sun,  and  moving  with  his  hand 
the  various  worlds  wnich  compose  the  universe.  At  the  same  time, 
his  presence  and  agency  are  more  sublimely  visible  in  the  universe 
of  minds,  in  all  the  amazing  powers  of  thought^  affection,  and  mo- 
ittl  action,  in  the  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment,  of  the  myriads 
which  form  the  peculiar  kmgdom  of  Jehovah. 

5thly.  //  is  equally  evident  thai  this  end  must  be  Himsel/. 
Before  God  made  the  universe,  there  was  nothing  beside  him« 
Whatever  motive  prompted  him  to  this  great  work,  must,  of  course, 
have  been  found  in  himself;  because,  beside  him  there  was  nothing. 
It  must,  also,  have  been  found  in  himself,  because,  when  other  be- 
ings existed,  all  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  him ;  and,  there* 
fim,  in  the  same  comparison,  undeserving  of  his  regard.      But 
this  end  could  not  respect  any  change  in  nimself ;  any  increase, 
diminution,  or  alteration,  of  his  greatness,  power,  and  glory.    It 
was,  therefore,  the  manifestation  of  himself  alone  which  could  be 
the  end  of  this  mighty  work.     Himself  is  the  sum  of  excellence ; 
of  all  that  is  great,  or  wise,  or  £ood.    The  manifestation  of  him- 
self is,  therefore,  only  the  manifestation  of  boundless  excellence  to 
the  creatures  which  he  has  made.    The  manifestation  of  all  attri- 
butes, though  capable  of  being  made  in  declarations^  is  principally 
discerned  in  actions.     Excellence,  therefore,  is  discovered,  chiefly^ 
by  doing  what  is  great,  and  wise,  and  good.    All  this  is  so  evident, 
as  to  need  no  illustration. 

God,  when  he  intended  to  disclose  his  perfections  to  the  uni- 
verse, intended,  therefore,  to  exhibit  them,  chiefly,  by  an  endless 
course  of  action,  in  which  wisdom,  greatness,  and  goodness,  should 
be  supremely,  and  most  clearly,  discovered.  The  highest  blessed- 
ness, ne  has  told  us,  and  therefore  the  greatest  glory,  is  found  in 
communicating  good,  and  not  in  gaining  it;  in  giving^  and  not  in 
receiving.  To  this  decision  Reason  necessarily  subjoins  her  own 
Amen.  The  great  design  of  God  in  all  things  is,  therefore,  to  do 
uood,  boundlessly,  and  for  ever ;  and  in  this  conduct  to  disclose 
himself,  as  the  boundless  and  eternal  good. 

It  must,  of  necessary  consequence,  be  supremely  pleasing  to 
him,  tliat  his  intelligent  creatures  voluntarily  unite  with  him,  in 
loving,  and  promoting,  this  divine  purpose ;  while  all  opposition 
to  it  must  be  supremely  displeasing.  How  important  then  must 
it  be  to  UBj  that  we  cheerfully  coincide  with  his  perfect  pleasure 
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in  this  great  end,  and  devote  to  the  advancement  of  it  all  our  facul« 
ties.  oDOuld  we  resist  his  designs,  so  exceUent,  so  dear  to  him ; 
how  unworthy  in  itself,  and  provoking  to  him,  must  be  the  con- 
duct. What  terrible  consequences  must  spring  from  the  exertioa 
of  such  power  and  knowledge,  exerted  to  manifest  his  anger 
a^inst  those  who  thus  disobey  his  will,  and  oppose  his  designs! 
What  must  they  not  feel !  WlMit  ought  diey  not  to  fear ! 

On  the  contrary,  what  an  universe  of  good,  immense  and  end- 
less, may  he  be  expected  to  provide  for  those,  who  voluntarily 
unite  with  him  in  this  glorious  design,  and  cheerfully  perform  his 
pleasure.    Such  good  he  can  make,  and  give,  and  repeat  for  ever, 
with  a  wish,  and  with  a  word.     To  make,  and  eive  it,  is  his  delight 
and  glory.     It  will,  therefore,  be  done.     In  tnis  wonderful  woi^ 
bow  divinely  great  and  good  does  God  appear!    How  deserving 
'  of  all  admiration,  love,  homage,  obedience,  and  praise.      How 
amazing  the  wonders,  which  he  has  done!  How  much  more  amas- 
ing  the  transcendent  piu'pose,  for  which  they  were  done !     Who 
would  not  fear,  who  would  not  bless,  who  would,  not  adore,  thai 
glorious  and  fearful  name,  Jehovah  our  God;  the  Being  self- 
existent,  eternal,  and  inunense ;  and  without  beginning,  limits,  or 
end;  united  with  eternal  and  immeasurable  wisdom  and  power; 
from  whom  are  derived  all  worlds,  and  all  their  inhabitants ;  on 
whom  all  depend ;  and  by  whom  all  are  preserved,  governed,  and 
blessed,  ana  conducted  with  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness  to  an 
end,  immortal  and  divine  ?    Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne^  and  unto  the  Lamh 
for  ever  and  ever. 


SERMON  II. 

ATHEISTICAL  OBJECTIONS  AND  SCHEMES  OF  DOCTRINE  CONSIDERED. 


Psalm  xiv.  1.^ — The  fool  hath  mid  in  hit  heart,  there  it  no  God. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  God  by  areuments  which  have  appeared  to  men  of  great 
distinction  for  learning  and  wisdom,  to  be  not  only  satisfactory,  but 
unanswerable.  Plain  men,  also,  though  comprehending  them  im- 
perfectly, have  admitted  both  the  force  of  the  arguments  them- 
selves ;  and  the  point  which  they  ai-e  intended  to  establish ;  with- 
out a  question,  and  almost  without  an  exception.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
deniedf  that  there  have  been  atheists,  speculative  as  well  as  prac- 
tical. A  few  of  them  may  have  existed  in  the  uneducated  classes 
of  mankind,  but  almost  all  have  been  found  among  those  who,  pro- 
fessedly at  least,  have  been  more  or  less  learned. 

But  to  whatever  class  these  persons  may  belong,  and  whatever 
pretensions  they  may  make  to  knowledge  and  wisuom,  they  are  in 
the  text  universally  characterized  by  folly.  The  fool,  says  David, 
hath  said,  there  is  no  God.  In  other  words,  every  man  who  says 
this,  is  a  fool ;  and  the  assertion  is  the  result  of  his  folly  only. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  assertion  is  declared  to  be  made  in  the 
heart  of  the  fool ;  that  is,  to  flow  from  his  wishes,  and  not  from  his 
understanding.  For  the  words,  there  is,  in  the  translation,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  original.  Hence,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
commentators,  that  the  passage  ought  to  be  rendered,  let  there  be  no 
God.  Whether  this  rendering  be  admitted,  or  not,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  assertion  is  adopted  at  all,  is 
the  indisposition  of  the  heart  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
Creator. 

That  we  easily  believe  what  we  wish  to  believe,  is  a  truth  so  ob- 
vious, as  to  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  He  who  hates  the  con- 
trol, disreslishes  the  character,  and  dreads  the  inspection,  judgment, 
and  retribution  of  his  Maker,  and  intends  to  persevere  in  a  course 
of  sin  ;  will  find  no  refuge  from  anxiety  and  alarm,  and  no  source 
of  quiet  in  sinning  so  comfortable,  or  in  his  view  so  safe,  as  the  be- 
lief, that  there  is  no  God.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  this  be- 
lief has  been  cherished  by  such  beings  as  mankind  are;  and  par- 
ticularly by  such  beings  as  atheists  have  universally  been. 

Still,  this  conduct  cannot  be  denied  to  be  folly  of  a  very  gross 
kind.  As  our  belief  can  make  no  difference  in  the  fact ;  as  if  God 
exists,  he  will  continue  to  exist ;  as  our  danger  from  his  anger 
against  our  sins,  is  exactly  the  same  whether  we  believe  it  or  not ; 
as  our  quiet  in  sin  will  in  this  case  only  cheat  us  into  ruin ;  and  as 
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the  little  consolation  which  we  find  in  the  indulgence  of  this  belief, 
will  only  enhance  our  wretchedness  by  adding  to  it  the  anguish  of 
disappointment ;  no  sober  man  will  hes.tate  to  pronounce  this  con- 
duct foolish  in  the  extreme.  To  him,  who  walks  over  the  edge  oi 
a  precipice,  what  benefit  can  it  be  to  shut  his  eyes?  What  greatei 
stupidity  can  there  be,  than  to  shut  our  eyes,  when  this  conduct 
will  prove  the  certain  means  of  conveying  us  to  this  scene  of  ab- 
solute destruction  ? 

Atheists  have,  however,  determined  to  encounter  this  hazard,  and 
boldly  resolved  that  there  is  no  God.  Against  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  existence  they  have  raised  up  several  objections,  which  they 
declare  to  be  satisfactory,  at  least,  to  themselves*  These  they  hav9 
also  formed  into  a  scheme,  and  presented  it  to  the  public  with  a 
face  of  bold  assurance.  Even  this  h^s  not  satisfied  them.  They 
have  triumphed,  in  the  most  open  manner,  in  the  supposed  inge* 
nuity  of  their  efforts ;  and  in  the  boasted  strength  of  their  argu* 
ments,  have  ridiculed  the  arguments  of  their  antagonists ;  and  have 
treated  the  doctrines  not  only  of  Christianity,  but  even  of  Theism, 
with  contempt.  It  is  the  design  of  this  discourse,  to  examine  the 
objections  of^  these  men,  and  the  principal  doctrines  with  which  they 
have  been  connected. 

The  firat  of  these  objections  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that  Crea^ 
tion  is  so  great  a  roork,  as  to  make  it  seem  impossible^  even  for  God 
to  accomplish  it. 

This  was  the  great  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  This  sin- 
gular man,  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life,  found  his  thoughts  so  much 
Serplexed  with  this  consideration,  that  he  for  a  time  gave  up  the 
octrine  of  creation,  and  determined  that  the  universe,  as  to  its  sub- 
stance at  least,  had  existed  from  eternity.  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing here  the  difference  between  him  and  the  moJiern  opposers  ot 
the  divinitv  of  Christ.  Arians  and  Socinians  have  very  generally 
insisted,  that  creation  is  so  easy  a  work,  as  to  afford  no  proof  ot 
divine  agency  ;  and  declared,  that,  even  if  Christ  did  in  fact  create 
all  things,  this  fact  does  not  infer  his  divinity.  To  Aristotle  it  ap- 
peared too  difficult  a  work,  even  for  God  himself  to  perform. 

To  this  objection  we  are  furnished  with  a  conclusive  answer* 
God  does  actually^  and  daily^  create  the  human  swl.'m  innumerable 
instances  ;  and  the  creation  of  the  soul  evidendy  demands  all  the 
power,  necessary  to  the  creation  of  matter.  He  who  can  give  exn 
istence  to  the  soul,  can  plainly  give  existence  to  any  thing.  As  1 
propose  in  the  progress  of  these  discourses  to  discuss  at  large  the 
immateriality  ot  the  soul,  I  shall  at  present  take  it  for  granted. 

This  objection  is  also  completely  overthrown  by  the  fact,  that  G^ 

Spholdsy  moves^  and  governs  the  universe.  Had  Aristotle  known  the 
octrines  of  the  Copernican  astronomy,  and  beheld  God  moving 
with  entire  and  unanated  ease,  the  systems  of  worlds,  which  com^ 
pose  the  universe ;  his  capacious  mind  would,  I  think,  have  becq^, 
»xre«$tibly  led  to  admit,  that  the  hand  which  moves  them,  could  with 
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the  same  ease  have  created  them.  Indeed  this  great  man  appcto, 
in  the  later  parts  of  hb  life,  not  to  have  placed  any  serious  reliance 
on  this  objection. 

2dly.  It  is  objected^  that  the  state  of  the  world  is  such^  as  to  for- 
bid the  belief  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  God. 

"  The  world,"  says  the  objectors,  "  is  full  of  imperfection,  and  of 
suffering.  The  course  of  nature  is  such,  as  to  entail  upon  all  itd 
animated  inhabitants,  pain,  disease,  and  death.  Nor  is  the  mor^l 
state  of  things  materially  different  from  the  natural.  Depravity, 
in  all  its  odious  forms,  appears  to  have  existed  from  the  beginning; 
and  has  ever  constitutea,  to  say  the  least,  no  small  part  of  the  tha- 
racter  of  mankind."  God,  on  the  part  of  all  enlightened  men,  whb 
believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  and  panicularly  on  that 
of  Christians,  is  declared  to  be  possessed  oi  infinite  perfectlbn; 
Can  a  being  of  such  perfection  be  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  ^o 
unperfect,  incongruous,  and  deformed  a  work  ?  Is  it  not  plain,  that 
God  either  did  not  make  the  world,  or  that  he  has  forgotten  it^  and 
left  it  wholly  to  the  control  of  chance  ? 

To  this  oDJection,  which  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  speciotis- 
ness,  and  fitted  to  awaken  fretfulness,  where  it  will  not  produce 
conviction,  I  answer,  in  the 

Ist^  place,  that  all  the  real  weight  of  it  lies  in  the  existence  6f 
moral  evil:  a  subject^  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  exaihtine^  when 
i  come  to  discourse  oA  the  benevolence  of  God,  and  on  the  apostacy  of 
man. 

2dly.  The  whole  force  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  inexplicahleness 
of  certain  things  which  it  alleges;  and  amounts  to  no  more  than  thisy 
that  there  are  several  things  tn  the  world,  the  nature.  Use,  And  ehdy 
of  which  we  cannot  understand.  The  argument  contained  in  it,  i! 
resolved  into  a  general  principle,  will  steind  thtis.  Nothirig,  the  na- 
ture, use,  and  end,  of  whicn  we  cannot  understand,  can  be  the 
work  of  God.  This  argument  needs  only  to  be  proposed,  to  be  ex- 
ploded ;  for  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  God  c^n  do  very  few  things, 
whose  nature,  use,  or  end,  caii  be  comprehended  by  us.  It  is  eaual- 
ly  certain,  that,  according  to  this  rule  of  concluding,  the  sanie  tning 
o^y,  at  the  same  time,  be  proved  to  be,  and  not  to  b<e,  the  work  61 
God.  One  man  may  distinbtly  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
and  discern  in  it  certain  proofs  of  divine  workniahfeliip.  Ahothe? 
man  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  natutie.  of  thi 
same  thmg ;  and  his  ignorance  will,  accordihg  to  thiis  riile,  be  dc- 
ci^ive  proof,  that  it  is  not  a  divine  woric.  The  feame  man,  afecL 
may,  accoraine  to  this  rule,  in  the  different  periods  of  childhood 
aud  manhood,  be  able  to  prove  a  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  bfe,  vTobghl 
bj  the  hand  of  God.  The  evidence  of  the  divine  agiency,  and  tnb 
want  of  it,  are  here  placed,  hbt  in  the  nature  of  thie  woi^,  but  iri 
the  nature  of  the  optics  by  which  it  is  perceived :  ah  absuWity  too 
palpable  to  need  any  furtner  discussion.  The  real  proof  in  this^ 
ana  every  other  case,  must,  if  it  be  found  at  all,  be  foUnd  in  somei* 
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tUng  which  we  know,  and  not  in  our  ignorance.  But  it  has  not 
been,  and  cannot  be  shown,  that  in  the  existing  world  there  is  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  created,  and  is  go- 
vemed  by  God.  It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  in  the  system  of 
which  we  are  a  little  part,  mystery  and  inexplicableness  are  found 
every  where,  and  in  every  thmg,  in  the  view  of  such  minds  as  ours. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  certain,  that  nothing  else  can  be  ration- 
aUy  looked  for  in  the  works  of  Him,  whose  ways  art  higher  than 
cur  waus  as  the  Heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth.  The  mysteries 
alleged,  instead  of  being  an  objection  against  the  doctrine,  that 
the  world  was  made  by  God,  are  a  strong  presumptive  argument  in 
its  favour. 

Sdly.  The  direct  proof  of  the  divine  agency  in  the  formation  and 
govtmmeni  of  this  very  worlds  found  in  inntimerable  things  which 
itself  contains^  is  hitherto  unanswered^  and  is  plainly  unanswerable. 
This,  having  its  foundation  in  what  we  know,  can  never  be  affected 
in  any  manner  by  what  we  do  not  know ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  mere  inexplicableness  of  the  objects  around  us. 

Universally,  until  we  know  thoroughly  the  nature,  use,  and  end 
of  the  thines,  on  which  the  objection  is  founded,  it  must  be  a  mere 
and  miseraole  presumption,  that  they  have  not  such  a  nature,  use, 
and  end,  as  are  worthy  of  God. 

The  Doctrines  which  Atheists  have  connected  with  these  objec- 
tions, and  which  are  deserving  of  any  serious  attention,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I.  That  things  have  existed  in  an  eternal  series : 

II.  That  their  existence  is  Casual :  and 

III.  That  all  distinct^  or  separate  beings,  owe  their  existence  to  the 
Powers  and  Operations  of  matter. 

These  I  shall  consider  in  the  order  specified. 

I.  //  is  asserted  by  Atheists,  that  there  has  been  an  Eternal  Series  of 
things. 

The  absurdity  of  this  assertion  may  be  shown  in  many  ways* 

1st.  Each  inaividual  in  a  series  is  an  unit.  Bui  every  collection 
of  unitSy  howtoer  great,  is  with  intuitive  certainty,  numerable  /  and 
therefore  cannot  be  infinite. 

2aly.  Every  individual  in  the  series^  (take  for  example,  a  series  of 
men)  had  a  beginning.  But  a  collection  of  beings,  each  of  which  had 
a  beginning,  must,  however  long  the  series,  have  also  had  a  beginning. 
This  likewise,  is  intuitively  evident.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the 
first  in  each  series  had  not  a  beginning,  but  was  fi'om  everlasting! 
which  is  the  only  possible  method  of  evading  the  answer  already 
given  ;  I  reply,  that,  according  to  this  supposition,  the  first  in  eacn 
series  was  uncaused  and  self-existent ;  and,  containing  in  itself  the 

Srinciples  of  eternal  existence,  could  never  have  ceased  to  be.  At 
le  same  time,  an  endless  multitude  of  finite  self-existent  beings 
must  be  admitted  on  this  supposition,  possessed  in  all  instances  of 
few  aojjljifieUe  active  powen,  and  in  most  instances  of  none  but 
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such  as  are  merely  passive.  Thus,  for  example,  there  must  have 
been  an  eternal  Man,  an  eternal  Lion,  an  eternal  Eagle,  an  eter- 
nal Oak,  an  eternal  Rose,  eternal  Grass  ;  and  in  a  word,  as  many 
eternal  self-cxistent  Beings,  as  there  are  kinds,  and  sorts  of  exist- 
ences in  the  world :  for  no  being  of  one  kind  can  possibly  pro- 
duce, or  bring  into  existence,  a  being  of  any  other  kind.  Of 
course,  there  must  have  been  one,  eternal  and  self-existent,  at  the 
head  of  every  existing  series ;  and  at  the  head  of  .every  series  of 
animated  beincs,  an  eternal  self-existent  pair.  From  these,  also, 
the  whole  series  must  have  sprung  without  any  contrivance,  and 
in  most  instances,  without  any  consciousness.  All  this,  with  a  train 
of  absurdities  following  it,  literally  endless,  must  be  admitted  on 
this  supposition.  For  what  purpose  must  all  this  be  admitted  ? 
Truly,  to  relieve  us  fix)m  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  existence  of 
One  self-existent  bein^.  At  the  same  time,  the  existence  cf  such 
a  finite  self-existent  bemg  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  without  a  shadow 
of  support. 

Beyond  this,  all  such  beings  must  have  lived,  as  we  do,  through 
a  succession  of  years,  and  their  whole  existence  must  be  made  up 
of  parts,  or  divisions,  succeeding  each  other.  These  parts  are  a 
collection  of  units  ;  and  are  therefore  numerable. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  saints  and  angels  irt  heaven  are  immortal, 
and  will  therefore  exist  through  an  infinite  duration  ;  that  this  du* 
ration  will  also  be  made  up  of  successive  parts ;  and  that,  of 
course,  there  may  be  an  infinite  duration  made  of  successive  parts: 
I  answer,  that  there  is  a  total  difierence  between  these  cases.  In 
the  former,  the  supposed  infinite  duration  is  completed :  in  the  lat- 
ter, it  will  never  be  completed.  It  is  true,  that  saints  and  angek 
will  never  cease  to  be :  out  it  will  never  be  true,  that  they  have 
lived  infinitely,  or  through  an  infinite  duration.  An  endless  addi- 
tion of  parts  may  be  supposed ;  but  an  infinite  sum  of  parts,  which 
have  actually  had  existence,  is  a  self-contradiction. 

3dly.  //  is  justly  observed  by  the  learned  and  acute  Dr.  Bentlcjfj 
thaty  in  the  supposed  infinite  series,  as  the  number  of  individual 
men  is  alleged  to  be  infinite  /  the  number  of  their  eyes  must  be  twice^ 
the  number  of  their  fingers  ten  times,  and  the  number  of  the  hairs 
on  their  heads  many  thousand  times,  as  great  as  the  number  of  men. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  number  of  the  hairs  on  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals \  of  leaves  on  the  trees ;  and  of  blades  of  erass  on  the  earth  ? 
According  to  this  supposition,  then,  there  is  an  almost  endless  mul- 
titude of  numbers,  greater,  and  many  of  them  incalculably,  than 
an  infinite  number.  To  such  palpable  absurdities  are  we  reduced 
by  supposing  an  infinite  succession. 

4thly.  It  IS  also  observed  by  the  same  excellent  Writer,  that  all 
these  generations  of  men  were  once  present..  One  of  the  individu- 
als, viz.  the  first,  existed  at  an  infinite  distance  from  us.  His  son, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  forty  years  younger,  was  either 
at  an  innDite,  or  at  a  finita  cBstance  from  vm.    If  at  an  infinite,  then 
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the  infinite  distance  of  his  father  was  forty  years  longer  than  the 
infinite  distance  of  the  son.  If  the  son  was  at  a  finite  distance 
from  U99  then  forty  years,  added  to  a  finite  distance,  will  make  it 
ii)finite. 

It  i9  unnecessary,  that  I  should  dwell  any  longer  on  this  compli- 
cation of  folly. 

The  same  arguments  are,  with  the  same  force,  applicable  to  all 
possible  successions.  Every  succession  is  in  its  nature  made  up  of 
parts,  each  of  which  has  a  beginning.  Of  course  we  see  intuitively, 
that  the  whole  ha$  had  a  beginning. 

The  only  subject,  on  which  rests  even  a  seeming  obscurity  in 
thi$  respect,  is  what  is  called  continued  motion.  Some  persons  have 
con9idered  motion  pf  this  kind-,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the 
planets,  as  not  being  successive ;  because,  when  viewed  in  the 
gro^s.  the  successive  parts  were  not  separable  by  the  hum^n  mii^. 
Diviae  the  circuit,  as  a  wheel  is  divided  by  its  cogs,  or  teeth  \  or 
fix  upon  a  number  of  stars,  by  which  the  planet  shall  successively 
pass ;  and  the  delusion,  occasioned  by  the  continuity  of  the  parts, 
will  vanish  in  a  moment.  It  will  be  seen  of  course,  and  with  per- 
fect distinctness,  that  motion,  in  all  its  forms,  is  as  tinily  a  succes- 
sion of  changes  as  successive  thought,  or  successive  being. 

II.  Atheists  assert^  ihat  the  existence  of  things  is  Casual. 

In  this  assertion  the  connexion  hetroeen  cause  and  effect,  and  the 
very  existence  of  causation,  are  denied,  so  far  as  the  production  of  be- 
ing is  concerned.  All  beings  are  supposed  not  to  have  been  produ- 
ced, or  caused,  but  to  have  happened  :  their  existence  being  sup- 
posed  to  be  a  mere  contingency.  Some,  perhaps  most  of  thos^, 
vho  have  adopted  this  system,  have,  however,  at  the  same  time 
believed  matter  to  be  eternal.  On  this  scheme  of  existence  I  ob- 
serve in  the 

1st.  place,  that  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  unsupported  hy  any  erf- 
dence  mlMtever,  The  doctrine  of  casual,  or  contingent  existtencc, 
precludes  all  reasoning  by  its  very  nature.  The  very  demand  of  i 
reason  from  him,  who  adopts  it,  is  itself  an  absurdity  ;  because  \^f 
declares  to  you  in  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine,  that  neither  the 
existence,  nor  the  doctrine,  admits  of  the  application  of  any  reason^ 
Of  course,  the  fact,  that  existence  has  liappei^ed  in  any  case,  is  in 
its  own  nature  capable  of  being  evidenced  only  by  testimony,  ai^ 
of  this  evidence  it  is  in  fact  incapable,  because  no  witness  yniM 
ever  present  at  such  a  contingency.  The  doctrine,  therefoi^i 
stands  on  exactly  the  same  ground  with  that  of  all  other  mere  aS: 
sumptions;  3uch  as^  tW  the  squl  of  man  is  blue,  or  triangular: 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  walk  with  their  heads  dow;nwanii 
or  that  the  Sun  13  a  body  of  melted  glass. 

2dly.  The  abettors  of  this  doctrine  have^  in  their  endeavours  jf 
form  a  system,  founded  on  it,  fcejcn  driven,  vnavoidcAly,  into  a  cofi- 
iinued  succession  of  absurdities* 

t^^icwrus,  the  principal  V^x^der  of  jjiif  syst^t  suppqsedi  that  i^; 
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numerable  solid  atoms  existed  from  eternity  in  infinite  space; 
that  they  were  of  different  sizes  and  figures,  and  were  all  separa- 
ted from  each  other ;  and  that  theu  were  originally  quiescent^  or  mo- 
tionless*  When  it  was  obiected,  that  they  must,  then,  have  remain- 
ed for  ever  motionless  ;  he  invented  for  them  a  conalus  ad  motwn  ; 
an  endeavoWf  or  tendency  towards  motion  ;  which  he  declares  to  have 
been  inherent  in  them  eternally.  When  it  was  objected,  that,  un- 
less they  were  moved  eternally  by  this  conatus^  they  could  never 
have  moved  at  all ;  he  avoided  this  difficulty  by  determining,  that 
they  had  moved  from  eternity^  in  parallel  directions.  It  was  ob- 
jected again,  that  with  this  motion  they  would  never  have  approach- 
ed any  nearer  to  each  other.  To  escape  this  difficulty,  he  gave 
them  a  motion,  in  a  small  degree  oblique*  The  cause  oj  their  mO" 
iion  he  declares  to  be  their  weight ;  and  their  direction  to  be  down- 
ward :  not  knowing,  that  there  is  no  weight,  where  there  is  no 
attracting  body ;  and  that  every  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth  is  qownward.  I  will  not  pursue  this  mass  of  absurdities  any 
fairther ;  and  will  only  observe,  that  those,  Avho  have  followed  him, 
have  not  rendered  the  system  a  whit  better  than  they  found  it. 

3dly.  TTu  actual  state  of  thijigs  is  a  complete  refutation  cf  this 
doctrine. 

Regularity  is  a  direct  and  perfect  proof  of  the  absence  of  casual- 
ty in  tne  formation  of  that,  in  which  the  regularity  exists  ;  and  the 
whole  system  of  things  is,  in  its  parts,  and  their  union  in  a  whole, 
one  immense  and  multiform  system  of  regularity- 

The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabc  t,  small  as  the  number  is, 
are  proved  arithmetically  to  be  capable  of  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  billions,  of  different  horizontal  arrangements. 
Were  they  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  to  fall  in  any  supposed 
order,  the  chances  against  their  falling,  a  second  time,  in  the  same 
order,  are  a^  least  as  great  a  number,  as  that  which  has  been  spieci- 
ficd ;  and  just  so  many  chances  exist  against  their  falling  in  any 
given  position. 

In  tne  human  frame  there  are  probably  more  than  a  million  of 
parts,  greater  and  smaller ;  all  of  which  we  behold  united  in  a 
perfect  and  most  regular  system.  The  relative  horizontal  position^ 
only,  of  which  these  are  capable,  must  be  expressed  by  more  than 
a  million  of  arithmetical  figures ;  their  vertical  and  oblicjue  posi^ 
tiona  must  be  expressed  by  several  millions  more ;  and  all  these 
combined,  qiust  be  expressed  by  the  multiplication  of  these  immense 
sums  wjth  each  other.  The  chances,  therefore,  against  such  an 
union  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  as  actually  exists,  even  af- 
ter we  suppose  the  several  parts  actually  formed,  would  be  such, 
as  would  De  expressed  by  this  aggregate  of  figures:  a  number, 
frhich  all  the  hiunan  race,  who  have  existed  since  the  Mosaic  date 
of  the  creation,  would  not  have  been  able  to  count,  had  they  busied 
tfiemselves  in  no  other  employment,  during  their  lives.  In  addi. 
1^  10  ihiflf  ihe  numbjer  of  c^ces  against  the  origixttL  fioop^Pn 
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of  these  parts  is  immensely  greater,  than  against  the  fact  of  their 
coming  togethei.  Nor  are  we  yet  at  the  end  of  the  climax  :  for 
we  penectly  well  know,  that,  if  all  the  parts  were  actually  and  per- 
fectly, formed,  they  could  neither  put  themselves  together,  nor  be 
united  by  any  human  skill,  or  labour,  however  long  employed. 
Beyond  all  this,  if  they  were  all  formed,  and  all  perfecfly  united,  so 
as  to  constitute  exactly,  both  within  and  without,  a  human  frame ;  it 
would  still  be  a  mere  corpse,  without  life  or  motion.  Were  we  to 
admit,  still  further,  that  the  frame,  thus  formed,  might  become  pos- 
sessed of  life;  it  would  yet  be  destitute  of  a  soul,  and  therefore  in- 
finitely distant  from  the  intelligent  being,  whom  we  call  man. 

All  these  difficulties  must  be  surmounted,  a  second  time,  in  order 
to  the  existence  of  mankind ;  one  of  each  sex  being  originally, 
and  absolutely,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. In  the  same  manner,  the  same  process  must  be  repeated,* 
in  order  to  the  production  of  every  kind  of  animals  ;  and  in  most 
cases  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants.  * 

He,  who  can  believe  this  system,  can  believe  any  thing ;  and  his 
feith  must  undoubtedly  be  the  nearest  approximation  to  casualty, 
which  has  been  hitherto  i-ecorded  in  the  history  of  man. 

The  body  of  man  is  a  system,  made  up  of  parts,  wonderfully  nu- 
merous and  diversified,  and  still  more  wonderfully  united  and  ar- 
ranged. Every  one  of  them  is  regularly  found  in  all  the  bodies  of 
men,  in  its  own  place  ;  and  that,  the  best  place  possible.  The  hair 
of  the  head,  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  might  as  naturally  have 
grown  on  the  face,  gi'ows  only  Avhcre  it  is  needed  to  cover  the  cc- 
rtbrum  and  cerebellum^  so  tender  and  vital,  from  the  injuries  of  both 
heat  and  cold;  and  to  become,  at  the  same  time,  a  beautiful  orna- 
ment. The  eyes  are  placed  where  only  they  are  needed,  or  could 
be  materially  useful  to  direct  the  hands  and  the  feet :  the  teeth,  where 
alone  they  could  serve  their  great  purpose  of  mastication :  the 
throat,  immediately  behind  and  beneath  them,  where  alone  it  could 
answer  its  own  purpose  of  receiving  the  food  after  it  has  been  chew- 
ed, mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  thus  prepared  for  digestion  :  the  stom- 
ach, beneath  the  throat,  or  more  properly  beneath  the  asophagusj 
to  receive  through  it  the  food  thus  prepared,  and  render  it  useful  to 
the  preservation  of  life  by  digestion.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
heart  is  situated  in  exactly  that  position,  with  respect  to  the  hmgsj 
and  the  greater  arteries  and  veins,  in  which  it  communicates  to  them, 
and  through  them  to  the  whole  body,  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  the  blood,  which  is  the  great  instrument  of  sustaining  life. 
The  Lungs,  also,  are  in  the  same  happy  manner  connected  with 
the  throat  by  the  trachea,  so  as  to  receive,  and  decompose,  the  air 
on  which  we  live,  after  it  is  admitted  into  the  nostrils.  The  CTeat 
bone  of  the  Neck  and  Back,  commonly  called  the  Spine,  is  so  form- 
ed, and  placed,  as  to  sustain  the  body  in  an  erect  posture ;  as  to  de- 
fend, in  a  manner  indispensably  necessary^  the  spinal  marrow,  s<& 
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essential  to  life ;  and.  as,  through  orifices  in  the  vertebrae,  of  which 
it  is  composed,  to  permit  the  nerves  to  pass,  and  give  sensation  to 
every  part  of  the  body ;  and  as,  at  the  same  ^ime,  to  enable  us  to 
bend  into  every  useful  position.  The  tongue  is  so  constructed,  and 
posited,  as  to  answer  exactly  its  various  important  purposes,  par- 
ticularly tasting  and  speaking ;  the  hands,  where  alone  they  could 
be  employed,  in  their  mnumerable  uses ;  and  the  feet,  where  alone 
they  could  enable  us  to  stand,  or  walk. 

This  course  of  illustration  might  be  pursued  thi-ough  a  volume, 
.or  rather  through  many  volumes  ;  and  the  more  minutely  and  ex- 
tensively it  was  pursued,  the  more  clearly  would  it  evince,  at  every 
step,  a  design  most  wonderful  in  itself,  originally  and  exactly  form- 
jcdj  and  perfectly  executed  ;  every  part  of  which  is  with  the  great- 
est felicity  fitted  to  the  important  ends  of  human  existence. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  consider  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  mere  casualty  with  regard  to  this  subject.  Suppose  the 
eyes,  only,  placed  (where  they  might  as  easily  have  fallen  by 
cnance,  as  in  their  proper  place)  in  any  one  of  those  innumerable 
positions,  furnished  by  the  body ;  for  example,  on  the  top  of  the 
Dead,  or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet :  What  would  have  become  of  the 
man  ?  Suppose  the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  trachea,  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  or  the  heart,  to  have  been  removed  even  a  very  little  dis- 
tance from  their  present  places.  How  soon  must  life,  if  we  sup- 
pose Ufe  at  first  to  exist,  be  extinguished  ?  Or  rather,  how  impos- 
sible must  it  have  been  for  life  to  exist  at  all  ?  Were  the  hands  and 
feet  to  interchange  positions ;  were  the  thumb  to  grow  from  the 
back  of  the  hand ;  or  the  joints  of  the  fingers  to  be  turned  outwards, 
nearly  every  purpose,  which  man  is  fitted  to  accomplish,  must  bei 
entirely  prevented.  The  truth  is ;  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body 
lire  of  nigh  importance  to  our  well-being,  both  as  to  their  structure, 
and  their  position  ;  and  very  many  of  them  are  in  both  respects  ab^ 
tolutely  indispensable.  A  very  small  change  in  any  one  of  these 
ivould  be  equally  fatal  to  comfort,  and  to  life. 

Whence,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass,  that,  in  so  many  millions  of 
the  human  race,  all  the  parts  of  tne  human  body  are  exactly  form- 
ed, and  exacdy  placed,  in  their  proper  and  relative  position  ?  that 
the  blood  has  flowed  in  its  thousand  channels,  ana  regularly  re- 
turned to  the  fountains,  in  all  its  various  courses  ?  that  the  food  has 
ever  been  digested;  the  processes  of  secretion  carried  on  with 
exactness ;  the  juices  separated  without  mixture ;  and  the  nutri- 
ment of  the  whole  Body  conveyed  to  every  part,  however  minute ; 
and  however  distant?  that  the  organs  of  sensation  have  ever 
been  formed ;  and  the  bones,  muscles,  and  sinews,  furnished  with 
strength,  and  the  nerves  with  sensitive  perception ;  and  that  thus 
jtbe  Body  has  become  a  fi^me,  a  tenement,  suited  to  the  inhabita- 
tion of  an  intelligent  mind  ? 

Jjeime  further  ask,  has  mere  casualty  been  the  source  of  contri- 
fince,  of  thought,  of  volition,  of  virtue  ?  Has  an  immaterial  Exist* 
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cnce  possessed  of  these  wonderful  powers,  started  into  being  by  a 
mere  contingency  ?  That  tlie  soul  is  immaterial,  I  shall,  as  1  have 
before  observed,  attempt  to  prove  in  another  discourse,  and  sh&D 
therefore  take  it,  here,  for  granted.  Wdl  it  be  held,  that  souls  arc 
also  progenitors,  and  propagate  each  other,  afler  chance  has 
given  birth  to  the  first  in  the  series  ? 

The  first  proofs  of  design,  viz.  the  pibvision  of  means,  adapted 
evidently  to  the  accomplishment  of  ends,  are  also  found  in  eveiy 
animal  Body ;  in  every  organized  structure ;  in  the  mmeral  King- 
dom, to  a  vast  e'^tent ;  and  universally  in  the  figure,  positions,  mo- 
tions,  and  appurtenances,  of  the  worlds  composing  the  planetary 
system.  Their  magnitudes,  their  distances  from  the  Sun  ;  the  po- 
sition of  their  axes ;  their  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions ;  their 
fiirniture  of  moons ;  the  central  station,  size,  and  splendour,  of  the 
vast  luminous  world,  around  which  they  roll ;  the  regularity  and 
harmony  of  all  their  motions  ;  are  overwhelming  proofs  of  desi^ 
and  wisdom,  such  as  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  boundless  and  ltd* 
created  Mind. 

111.  Atheists  assert^  that  the  several  beings^  found  in  tlu  Universef 
owe  their  existence  to  the  operations  of  Matter. 

In  opposing  this  scheme  we  return  again  to  arguments,  derived 
fix)m  tne  connexion  between  cause  and  effect :  for  here  a  cause  is 
riot  only  supposed,  but  directly  alleged  by  the  Atheist ;  and  is  rie^ 
garded  by  him  as  being  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  beingi; 
it  will  be  my  business  to  prove  from  the  inadequacy,  And  the  con- 
Sequent  inemcacy,  of  the  alleged  causes,  that  it  was  liot  the  real 
source  of  existence  to  the  beings,  visible  in  the  world  Ground  ui. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  I  observe  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  Matter  is  acknowledged  by  the  Atheist^  with  whcfrk 
I  am  now  arguing^  to  be  destitute  of  Intelligence  :  it  being  the  greil 
object  of  his  scheme  to  prove,  that  his  own  existence,  and  that 
of  other  beings,  was  not  (lerived  froin  an  Intelligent  cause. 

2dly.  The  eternal  existence  of  Matter  is  a  merely  gratmious  nip- 
foMion  ;  unsupported  by  any  evidence  whatever. 

3dly .  If  we  admits  that  Matter  existed  from  eternity ^  its  proper^ 
iieSj  and  opetdtions^  must  all  have  been  also  eternal. 

As  the  properties  of  Matter  are  inherent  fn  it ;  tJhey  mii^  in  ffii 
case  supposed,  have  been  eternally  inherent.  Of  cotir^e  WhatcvtSr 
powers  Matter  possessed,  it  possessed  them  eternally :  there  binlU^ 
no  cau<^,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to  increase,  lessen,  or  alter  th^» 
Hertce  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have  operated  fiWto  eternitj^,  HI 
every  way,  in  which  they  could  operate  at  all.  AH  the  bteittjf^ 
therefore,  and  all  the  changes,  which  its  ojperations  could  prd^ 
it  must  have  produced  from  eternity.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that 
must  have  been  an  eternal  and  infinite  Series  of  M^n,  of  Anhh^liy 
of  Vegetables,  of  Motions,  and  of  Changes  of  every  other  kind,  ii 
the  universe.  But  this  has  been  demonstrated  to  l>e  a  self-contra- 
diction.   The  premises,  whence  it  is  derivcfd,  are  therefbre  {alite* 
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That  Matter  should  have  possessed  these  powers  from  Eternity, 
without  exerting  them,  and  that  it  should  have  exerted  tLeui  from 
Eternity,  are  thus  proved  to  be,  as  I  asserted  in  the  former  dis- 
course, plain  impossibilities.  It  follows,  then,  undeniably,  that,  if 
Matter  existed  eternally  in  one  uniform  state,  that  state  was  entire- 
ly quiescent ;  and  that  no  change,  however  small,  could  ever  have 
taken  pldce  in  it,  hut  from  an  extrinsic  cause.  Thus,  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  eternal  existence  of  Matter,  is  so  far  from  accountmg 
for  the  existence  of  the  beings,  and  the  changes,  in  the  Universe, 
that  it  will  not  account  for  any  thine ;  not  even  for  the  least  change 
in  the  position,  or  circumstances,  of  an  atom. 
.  4thly.  There  is  no  facty  which  gives  even  the  appearance  of  plaur 
stbility  to  this  scheme. 

The  only  facts,  which,  so  &r  as  I  know,  have  ever  been  seri- 
ously alleged  to  this  purpose,  are  the  production  of  insacts,  and 
Elants,  by  what  is  called  equivocal  generation :  according  to  which, 
y  the  mere  fermentation  of  various  kinds  of  matter,  the  insect  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  without  a  parent,  and  the  plant  without  a 
seea. 
To  this  I  answer, 

(1st.)  That  this  is,  at  best,  a  mere  supposition:  no  evidence  having 
been  ever  furnished  of  the  fact  which  it  alleges, 
•  (2dly.)  Francisco  dt  Redi,  and  Malpighi,  two  eminent  Italian 
philosophers,  have,  by  a  long  train  of  ingenious  and  accurate  cs^peri* 
ments,  unanswerably  proved,  that  equivocal  generation  is  a  ground* 
less  hypothesis  ;  and  that  no  Matter,  in  any  process  of  fermentation^ 
will  produce  an  insect  without  a  parent,  or  a  plant  without  a  seedm 
As,  therefore,  all  the  powers  and  operations  of  matter  must,  if 
eternal,  be  eternally  the  same ;  and  as  matter  now  produces  no 
such  beings,  as  alleged ;  it  follows  unanswerably,  that  matter  Avas 
never  the  cause  of  any  such  productions. 

5thly.  Innumerable  facts  directly  refute  this  scheme. 
1st.  That  tliis  world,  in  its  present  form,  was  not  eternal,  is  cer- 
tain; because  its  surface  is  continually  changing,  and  arproxima- 
ting,  towards  a  level.  If  we  suppose  one  particle  only  to  have 
descended  from  the  higher  towards  the  lower  parts  of  the  surface  in 
an  age,  or  in  a  milhon  of  ages ;  the  whole,  unless  counteracted  by  op- 
posing causes  (and  in  most  places  there  is  no  trace  of  such  causes) 
must  nave  become  an  entire  level,  at  a  period,  too  distaru  to  bo 
conceived  by  any  mind,  or  expressed  by  any  numbers.  Yet  mil- 
lions of  tons  annually  descend  towaixls  the  centre.  The  date  of 
the  Elarth,  in  its  present  state,  must,  therefore,  have  begun  at  a 
time  not  br  distant. 

3dly.  If,  contrary  to  truth,  we  admit  gravitation  to  be  an  inherent 
property  of  Matter,  it  could  not  possibly  have  caused  the  revolutions 
of  the  planets. 

Let  the  planets  be  placed  at  any  supposable  place,  and  distance, 
within  the  reach  of  the  Sun's  attraction ;  the  only  direction,  in  which 
Vol.  I.  13 
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diey  could  possibly  move,  would  be  a  straight  or  right  line  to- 
wards the  Sun ;  because  this  is  the  only  direction,  in  which  hi9 
gravitation,  and  theirs^  can  possibly  act.  It  is  easily,  and  mathe- 
matically, proved,  that  to  the  circular  motion  of  the  planets  round 
the  Sun  a  projectile  force,  or  impulse,  acting  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent  to  the  planetary  orbit,  was  originally  indispensable.  So  far, 
therefore,  would  the  planets  have  been  from  moving  in  their  pro- 
per orbits  round  the  Sun,  by  the  mere  power  of  gravitation,  that 
they  could  only  have  fallen  direcdy  to  the  Sun.  Snould  it  be  said, 
that  the  olanets  have  moved  eternally  in  their  present  orbits  ;  and 
that  the  £arth,  for  example,  has  performed  an  infinite  series  of  re- 
volutions ;  it  must  also  be  said,  that  the  Moon,  in  her  circuit  round 
the  Earth,  has  performed  a  series  thirteen  times,  and  the  Earth,  in 
its  rotation  round  its  axis,  a  series  365  times,  as  great,  as  that  in- 
finite series. 

3dly«  The  diurnal  motions  of  the  planets^  the  positions  of  their 
axes,  and  the  attendance  of  their  satellites,  which  accord  with  no  re'* 
gtUarity,  or  proportion,  to  their  magnitudes,  or  their  distances  from 
the  Sun,  and  cannot  be  explained  in  any  consistency  with  mere  mate* 
rial  principles,  prove  themselves,  unquestionably,  to  have  been  de- 
rived  from  an  extrinsic  and  intelligent  cause. 

Gtmy.  From  a  sufficiently  regular  course  of  observations,  em^ 
ployed  on  the  eclipses  of  the  Sun  p.nd  Moon,  and  a  series  of  cor- 
rect calculations  concerning  them^  it  is  proved  by  Ferguson,  that 
the  ancient  eclipes,  noted  in  history,  took  place  at  times,  differing 
sensibly  from  those,  which  the  calculations  require ;  that  these  dii- 
ferences  of  time  regularly  diminish,  as  the  times  approach  nearer 
to  us  ;  and  that  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  was,  therefore,  more  distant 
from  the  Earth,  formerly,  than  it  is  now.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Moon's  motion  round  the  Earth,  instead  of  having  been  eternal, 
has  existed  only  durine  a  little  period. 

in  the  last  place,  for  T  will  not  dwell  on  this  atheistical  dream  any 
longer,  if  all  these  impossibilities  were  removed,  and  all  these  proofs 
given  up,  another  would  still  remain,  which  completely  refutes  this 
scheme^  viz.  that  Matter  cannot  be  the  cause  of  Intelligence. 

Quod  non  habet,  dare  non  potest :  what  a  cause  does  not  contain  or 
possess,  it  cannot  communicate  ;  is  a  maxim,  or  self-evident  propo* 
sition.  That  Matter,  therefore,  which  cannot  think,  will,  or  origi* 
nate  nwtion,  should  communicate  thought,  volition,  and  molivity,  ia 
plainly  imposiible. 

Thus  have  I  considered  the  only  atheistical  schemes  of  existence, 
which  merit  any  serious  attention.  Were  I  disposed  to  exhibit  the 
abettors  of  these  schemes  in  a  ridiculous  and  contemptible  light; 
the  efforts  of  Anaximander,  Epicurus,  the  Egyptian  Philosophers^ 
the  Count  de  Buffon,  and  many  others  both  ancient  and  modem,  to. 
explain  the  origin  and  progress  of  things,  would  furnish  me  witk 
ample  materials.  But  such  an  exhibition  would  ill  become  this 
•acred  place.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  existence  of  the  very  Matter, 
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to  which  so  much  is  attributed,  and  on  which  such  reliance  is 
placed,  by  atheistical  philo:>ophersj  can  never  be  evinced.  I  my- 
self believe,  indeed,  that  it  exists ;  but  1  also  know,  that  its  exist- 
ence cannot  be  proved. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  obsenations  it  is  evident,  in  the 

1ft.  place,  that  Atheism  in  all  its  forms  is  a  specimen  of  the  most 
absolvte  credtUiti/. 

The  three  great  atheistical  schemes  of  existence,  here  recite^ 
and  undoubtedly  the  best  which  have  been  formed,  are  founded  on 
mere  assumptions,  or  gratuitous  hypotheses,  unsupported  by  a  par- 
ticle ofargument,  or  evidence,  but  to  adopt  a  mere  assumptioni 
especially  in  a  case  of  infinite  importance,  is  credulity  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  folly  which  cannot  plead  even  a  pretence.  More  than 
this,  each  of  these  schemes  is  refuted  by  direct  demonstration^ 
Beyond  even  this,  they  are  unanswerably  proved  not  only  to  be 
false,  but  to  be  impossible.  Still  the  Atheist  goes  on  quietly  with 
his  faith  in  these  nypotheses ;  and  resolves  to  believe,  in  defiance 
of  demonstration,  and  impossibility. 

2dly.  ITiere  are  still  men^  in  considerable  numbers^  and  of  w^ 
small  ingenuity  ,^  who  profess  themselves  Atheists  ;  and  who  thus  prove 
that  Atheism  has  its  seat  in  the  hearty  and  not  in  the  understanding* 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  doctrines  can  neveir 
have  been  embraced  from  argument,  or  conviction,  or  by  an  unbi- 
assed understanding.  They  were,  therefore,  certainly  adopted 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  heart ;  and  believed,  only  because  they 
were  loved,  or  because  God  was  dreaded  and  hated.  Thus  the 
heart  is  the  true  source  of /Ac  belief  that  there  is  no  God;  and  he  is 
a  fool,  who,  governed  by  its  wishes,  thus  believes  agdinst  all  rea- 
son and  evidence. 

3dly.  As  such  men  have  thus  believed  under  such  an  infiuence ; 
sOf  if  we  indulge  such  wishes,  we  may  be  given  up  by  God  to  these^ 
or  any  other,  fatal  doctrines,  and  of  course  to  destruction^ 

The  great  danger  lies  in  the  heart ;  and  in  its  hostility  to  God 
and  his  character.  What  we  wish  we  easily  believe ;  and  what  we 
dread,  or  hate,  we  easily  disbelieve.  As  we  dread  the  anger  of 
God  against  sin,  and  aeainst  ourselves  particularly  as  sinners,  and 
all  his  designs  to  punish  it ;  as  we  hate  to  renounce  it,  and  its  plea« 
sures ;  we  contrive  easily,  and  naturally,  to  disbelieve  his  designs^ 
character,  and  existence.     Especially  is  this  the  case,  when  Godf 

Erovoked  by  our  rebellion  and  opposition,  gives  us  up  to  a  repro- 
ate  mind. 

How  greMly  ought  we  then  to  fear  this  mass  of  guilt,  danger^ 
and  ruin :  How  earnestly  ought  we  to  watch,  and  strive,  and  pray 
that  we  fall  not  into  this  train  of  temptations  and  miseries!  Let  us 
resolve  to  receive  the  truth,  at  all  events,  however  humbline  o^ 
painful,  in  the  love  of  it.  And  may  God  grant  that  it  may  make  pi 
fru  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  translate  us  into  the  fU^ 
rious  liberty  of  his  Children.     Amen. 


SERMON  ni. 


/ 

COMPARATIVE    INFLUENCE   Or    ATHEISM    AND    CHRISTIANITY. 


PiALM  liv.  1. — The  fool  hath  tnid  in  his  hearty  There  it  no  God.    They  are  corrupt; 
they  have  done  at>ominabie  workt ;  there  it  none  that  doelh  good* 

In  my  last  discourse,  1  considered  the  objections  of  Atheists 
against  the  being  and  government  of  God;  and  those  doctrines 
concerning  the  origin  and  existence  of  things,  which  they  have 
substitute  J  for  the  doctrines  of  Theism  and  the  Scriptures,  on  this 
most  important  subject.  The  objections  I  endeavoured  to  prove 
unsound  and  nugatory,  and  the  doctrines  to  be  mere  hypotheses, 
demonstrably  false,  and  plainly  impossible.  Hence  I  concluded 
them  10  be  the  doctrines  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  intellect. 
Hence  also  I  concluded,  that  he  who  embraces  them  is,  according 
.to  the  language  of  the  text,  a  fool.  There  is  no  more  absolute 
folly  than  to  believe  doctrines  because  we  love  them,  and  to  re- 
ject doctrines  because  we  hate  them:  or,  in  other  words,  to  suffer 
our  inclinations  to  govern  our  understanding. 

The  consequences  of  these  doctrines,  or  of  Atheism  generally, 
are  in  the  text  declared  in  these  words,  They  are  corrupt;  they 
have  done  abominable  toorks :  there  is  none  that  doeth  good.  In 
other  words.  Atheists  arc  corrupt;  they  do  abominable  works: 
there  is  none  of  them  that  doeth  good.  Tills  character  of  Atheists, 
seen  by  the  Psalmist,  and  declared  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  three 
thousand  years  ago,  has  not  changed  for  the  better,  at  any  period, 
down  to  the  present  day.  They  have  ever  been  corrupt;  they 
have  ever  done  abominable  works ;  there  has  never  been  among 
them  a  single  good  or  virtuous  man. 

It  cannot  but  be  an  useful  employment  to  examine  this  interest- 
ing subject,  and  to  learn,  from  such  an  examination,  the  manner  in 
wnich  these  false  principles,  dictated  and  embraced  by  a  bad  heart, 
contribute,  in  their  turn,  as  powerful  causes,  to  render  that  heart 
still  more  corrupt ;  to  (ill  ihe  life  with  abominable  actions ;  and  to 
prevent  every  one,  who  embraces  these  doctrines,  from  assuming 
the  character  of  virtue. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  direct  discussion  of  this  subject  it  will 
be  f)roper  to  observe,  that  Virtue  is  nothing  but  voluntary  obedience 
to  truth;  and  Sin  nothing  out  voluntary  obedience  to  falsehood. 
Or,  more  genei-ally,  virtue  and  sin  consist  in  a  disposition  or  pre- 
paration of  the  heart,  flowing  out  into  acts  of  obedience,  in  the  re- 
spective manners  which  I  have  mentioned.  From  these  definitions 
which,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  successfully  denied,  it  is  evident, 
thai  every  false  doctrine,  which  is  relished  by  the  heart,  will,  ox 
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course,  govern  its  affections  and  volitions ;  and  will,  therefore,  con- 
trol the  conduct.  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that,  in  the  present  case^ 
the  doctrine  in  question,  being  embraced  only  because  they  are 
loved,  will  eminently  influence  the  heart  which  has  dictated  theniy 
and  eminently  affect  all  the  moral  conduct. 

It  will  also  be  clear  to  all  persons,  accustomed  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  moral  subjects,  that  the  character  of  a  man  must,  at  least  m 
a  great  measure,  be  formed  by  his  views  of  the  several  subjects,  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  As  these  are  expanded,  magnificent,  and 
sublime ;  or  narrow,  ordinary,  and  grovelling ;  the  taste,  the  cha- 
racter, and  the  conduct,  will  be  refined  and  noble,  or  gross  and 
contemptible.  A  man,  accustomed  to  an  exalted  sphere  of  life, 
and  to  a  regular  intercourse  with  great  objects,  will  assume  of  course 
a  dignity  and  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  splendour  of  personal  cha- 
racter, which  cannot  be  assumed  by  him,  whose  views  have  ever 
been  limited  to  a  few  and  small  objects,  and  whose  life  has  been 
passed  in  actions  of  no  significance.  There  is  something  princely, 
of  course,  in  men  even  of  moderate  endowments,  when  properly 
educated  for  the  inheritance  of  a  throne.  There  is  every  thing  di- 
minutive, of  necessity,  in  him,  who  is  trained  only  to  be  a  camp- 
boy^or  a  shoe-black. 

When  men  are  educated  to  contemplation,  and  science,  it  may  not 
unnaturally  be  imagmcd,  that  their  minds,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence of  their  endowments,  will,  from  the  similarity  of  their  pursuits, 
be  formed  into  a  similarity  of  character.  This,  however,  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  mistaken  opinion.  The  very  objects,  with  which 
such  men  are  equally  conversant,  may,  /rotn  their  respective  modes 
of  viewing  them,  become  totally  unlike,  and  even  contradictory,  in 
their  apprehension.  It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  the  mind  of  a 
Heathen,  studying,  with  the  views  of  a  Heathen,  the  polytheism  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  would  be  affected  very  differently  from  the  mind 
of  a  Christiqn,  investigating  the  same  subject.  The  manner,  in 
which  we  regard  any  object  of  inquiry,  may  differ  from  some  other 
manner  almost  as  much,  as  any  two  oojects  of  inquisition  may  differ 
from  each  other.  The  views  of  him,  who  regards  the  firmament 
as  a  great  blue  canopy,  and  the  stars  as  little  sparks  of  light,  differ 
fix>m  the  views  of  the  Astronomer,  who  considers  the  firmament  as 
a  boundless  expansion,  and  the  stars  as  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  Suns,  almost  as  widely,  as  the  two  objects  of  contemplation 
differ.  The  manner,  therefore,  in  which  human  contemplations  are 
directed,  may  be  very  various,  although  the  objects  are  the  same. 
In  truth  U  ib  not  the  grandeur  or  diminutiveness  of  the  objects, 
but  the  greatness  or  Cttleness  of  the  views  entertained  of  them, 
which  afiect,  and  form,  the  character. 

The  taste,  or  retish,  of  the  mind,  particularly,  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  wholly,  te  formed  by  this  cause.  The  mind,  by  an 
early  habit  accustomed  to  little  views,  will  soon  learn  to  relish  no 
other.    Accustomed  irpm  the  beginning  to  a  connexion  w^  gro- 
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veiling  objects  only,  it  soou  ceases  to  be  pleased  with  any  other 
objects.  Accustomed  to  form  diminutive  and  debased  schemes  of 
mctioo,  it  becomes  easily,  and  finally,  disgusted  with  every  thing  of 
an  enlarged  and  superior  nature. 

As  these  things  are  true  of  all  the  views,  entertained  by  Man ; 
to  they  are  especially  true  of  those,  which  may  be  called  original, 
and  fundamental ;  which  involve  all  subordinate  ones ;  which  di- 
rect every  future  course  of  thought;  and  to  which  the  mind  thinks 
it  necessary  to  reconcile  every  succeeding  purpose,  relish,  and  opi- 
nion. If  the  stem,  here,  be  a  mere  twig ;  tne  branches  must  be 
poor  and  diminutive  indeed.  Thus,  he,  the  basis  of  whose  religion 
was  an  idol,  must  form  a  system  of  theology  and  ethics,  dismally 
lean  and  contemptible. 

All  the  motives  to  human  conduct  are  founds  either  in  the  Objects^ 
mth  which  we  converse ;  or  in  the  Views,  with  which  we  regard 
ihtm.  If  the  objects,  or  the  views,  be  low  and  debased,  low  and 
debased  motives,  only,  will  arise  out  of  them.  But  motives  origi- 
nate all  our  conduct,  regulate  its  progress,  and  determine  its  nature. 
If  they  be  low  and  debased,  the  conduct  will  partake  of  the  same 
characteristics,  and  will  of  course  be  grovelling,  unworthy,  and 
odious. 

Thus  the  objects,  with  which  we  are  conversant,  and  the  views 
which  we  form  of  them,  will  determine  botn  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal character  of  Man. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  I  have  considered  this  subject,  inde- 
pendently of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  for  this 
reason ;  that  I  am  arguing  with  those,  who  deny  a  divine  Reve« 
lation. 

These  things  being  premised,  I  assert,  in  accordance  with  the 
text,  that  the  proper^  natural^  and  necessary  influence  of  Atheism  %$ 
to  contract^  and  render  grovelling^  the  vicwSy  to  corrupt  the  character^ 
mnd  to  deform  the  life  of  Man*  The  truth  of  this  assertion  I  shall 
attempt  to  illustrate  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  jThe  viewSy  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  the  Natural  World: 

2.  Hii  views  of  the  Moral  World: 

3.  His  views  of  the  Future  World : 

All  these  I  shall,  also,  from  time  to  time,  compare  with  the  views, 
which  the  Christian  entertains  of  the  same  subjects. 

1.  /  shall  consider  the  views^  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  the  Jia^ 
iuna  World. 

In  this  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  allow  the  Atheist  all  the 
advantages  which  he  can  derive  from  endowments  or  acquisitions. 
He  may,  with  my  consent,  be,  what  I  well  know  he  ca/i  be,  a 
Chymist,  a  Botanist,  a  Mineralogist,  or  an  Anatomist.  He  shall,  ii 
be  pleases,  be  a  Mathematician,  a  Natural  Philosopher,  an  Astrono- 
nier,  a  Metaphysician,  or  a  Poet.  I  mean,  that  he  may  be  any,  or 
all,  of  these,  so  far  as  one  man,  of  his  opinions,  can  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  sustain  the  several  cliaracters  specific. .  I  will,  q^ 
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even  avail  myself  of  the  celebrated  remark  of  Lord  fiocem,  tbat  0 
little  Philosophy  nnll  make  a  man  an  Atheist^  but  a  grtat  deal  toiU 
make  him  a  Christian :  although  1  entertain  not  a  doubt  of  its  truth* 
My  business  is  not  to  dwell  on  minute  things,  but  to  show  the  nature 
of  those  which  are  of  higher  importance. 

The  Atheist,  then,  may  with  enlarged  understanding,  and  akil}, 
contemplate  the  structure  of  the  heavenly  Bodies.  lie  may,  with 
the  eye  of  a  Naturalist,  explore  the  organization  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  may  analyze  the  chymical  principles,  and  combinations, 
of  plants  and  minerals ;  and  may  trace,  to  use  his  own  language, 
the  hidden  walks  of  Nature  in  her  mysterious  progress  through  Uie 
system.  Or,  with  the  imagination  of  the  Poet,  and  the  science  of 
the  Astronomer,  he  may  be  fascinated  with  the  beautv,  splendour, 
and  sublimity,  of  the  landscape,  or  delighted  with  the  distances, 
magnitudes,  motions,  harmony,  and  magnificence,  of  the  planetary 
and  stellary  systems ;  still  his  views  of  all  these,  and  all  other,, 
natural  objects,  although  in  his  mind  the  most  illustrious  objects 
which  exist,  will  be  poor  and  pitiable. 

M  of  them^  in  his  opinion,  one  their  being  to  fatt^  accident,  or 
the  blind  action  of  st^qnd  matter.  They  exist*  for  no  end ;  and  ac- 
complish none.  They  spring  from  no  wisdom  ;  and  display  none* 
They  are,  therefore,  what  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been 
made,  and  moved,  by  an  Intelligent  Cause,  without  any  purpose, 
or  design,  in  their  creation :  a  vast  apparatus  of  splendour  and 
magnificence,  assembled  together  for  nothing:  an  immense  show, 
in  which  nothing  was  intended,  and  from  which  nothing  can  be 
gained.  The  Mind,  in  surveying  them,  asks  instinctively,  and  irre* 
sistibly,  How  came  this  train  of  wonders  into  being  ?  and  (3  an* 
swered  with  nothing  but  perplexity  and  folly,  but  ooubt  and  de- 
spair. In  the  same  manner  it  inquires,  Of  what  use  will  this  mighty 
assemblage  of  worlds  and  their  furniture  prove  ?  The  only  reply 
is.  Of  none.  All,  with  all  their  motions,  furniture,  and  inhabitants, 
are  the  result,  and  under  the  control,  of  that  iron-banded  necessity, 
which  exists  in  the  blind  operations  of  unconscious  Matter ;  thai 
gloomy  Fate  of  the  Heathens^  to  which  they  sullenly  submitted  be- 
cause  tliey  deemed  it  inevitable ;  and  which,  while  it  showered  ca- 
lamities  in  abundance,  cut  off  every  hope,  and  every  effort,  for  the 
attainment  of  deUverance.  To  the  wretch,  whose  mind  is  effectu- 
ally imbued  with  this  scheme  of  things,  the  Universe  is  changed 
into  a  vast  Prison,  where  himself  and  his  companions  are  confined 
by  bolts  and  bars,  forged  by  the  hand  of  blind,  immoveable,  and 
irresistible  Destiny ;  where  no  heart  is  found  to  pity  their  sufferings, 
and  no  hand  to  lend  relief;  where  no  eye  looks  with  sympathy,  and 
no  ear  listens  with  tenderness ;  where  the  walls  reach  to  heaven, 
and  are  hung  with  clouds  and  midnight ;  and  where  every  effort  to 
escape,  conducts  the  miserable  tenants  only  to  the  sullen  cavern 
of  Despair. 
Should  the  Atheist,  sick  with  the  forlorn  and  hopeless  contemt 
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plation,  turn  his  eye  from  this  scheme  of  things  to  his  only  alter* 
native,  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  he  will  find  himself  equally  distant 
from  refreshment,  and  from  hope.  Here,  himself  and  all  other 
beings  in  Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky,  with  all  their  properties  and  ope- 
rations, are  mere  accidents,  involved  and  perplexed  in  their  move- 
ments, like  the  particles  of  dust  in  a  whirlwind.  In  his  view,  if  he 
understand  his  system,  and  will  think  consistently  with  himself,  hif 
thoughts,  volitions,  and  efforts,  the  continuance  of  his  own  being, 
and  that  of  all  other  things,  are  mere  casualties,  produced  by  no 
cause,  upheld  by  no  support,  directed  by  no  wisdom,  and  existing  to 
no  purpose.  Mere  abortions,  precarious  in  the  extreme,  possessed 
only  of  a  doubtful  and  fluctuating  existence,  they  tremble  and 
flutter,  in  a  dreadful  state  of  suspense,  over  the  gloomy  abyss  of 
Annihilation.  All,  here,  is  doubt  and  discouragement.  Not  a  plan 
can  be  rationally  formed,  not  a  hope,  consistently  indulged.  Wnere 
every  thing  is  to  happen,  if  it  exist  at  all ;  or  where  tne  result  of 
the  casualty,  is  with  the  same  probability,  seen  to  be  any  thing  or 
nothing ;  it  is  plain,  that  nothing  can  be  expected.  Against  every 
expectation,  the  chances  are  millions  of  millions  to  one ;  for  every 
supposable  thing  is  as  likely  to  exist  as  any  other. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  Atheist  refutes  these  declarations,  by 
his  conduct;  because  he  lives,  and  acts,  like  other  men,  and  is  no 
more  influenced  than  others  by  a  regard  either  to  fate,  or  chance: 
I  answer,  that  the  objection  is  erroneous.     The  Atheist,  instead  of 
refuting  these  observations,  refutes  himself.   He  denies  his  own  prin* 
ciples ;  and  avaik  himself  of  the  principles  which  he  opposes,    if 
he  understands  his  own  scheme ;  be  cannot  but  know,  tnat  the  ne* 
cessity  of  existence,  which  he  professes  to  believe,  is  irreconci- 
lable with  all  freedom  of  mind,  with  all  voluntariness,  with  all  con- 
trivance.    He  knows,  that  connexion  cannot  spring  from  chance ; 
that  order  cannot  arise  out  of  accident;  that  whatever  exists  for- 
tuitously, exists  independently  of  all  things  else,  and  can  never  be 
connected  with  any  other  thmg,  by  any  moral  or  useful  relation. 
If,  therefore,  he  would  think  and  act  rationally,  he  would  neither 
contrive,  expect,  fear,  nor  hope ;  neither  build,  nor  plant ;  neither 
reap,  nor  gather ;  but  would  yield  himself  up  to  the  control  of  ir- 
resistible Destiny,  or  to  the  capricious  disposal  of  Contingence. 

The  works  of  God,  are  in  their  own  nature  beautiful,  magnifi- 
cent, sublime,  and  wonderful;  and  by  every  eye,  which  sees  them, 
their  nature  must  in  some  degree  be  discerned.  It  is  readily  ad- 
mitted, therefore,  that  the  Atheist  himself,  if  he  be  not  a  sot,  must 
in  some  degree  perceive  the  sublimity  and  splendour,  which  are  in- 
herent in  tne  Earth  and  the  Heavens.  But  from  these  illustrious 
attributes  he  subtracts  immensely,  when  he  denies,  that  they  owe 
their  origin  to  an  intelligent  and  eternal  Mind ;  when  he  denies,  that 
ihey  are  moved,  and  ruled,  by  infinite  perfection  ;  and  that  by  thr 
same  perfection,  they  are  conducted  to  a  divine  and  glorious  end, 
a  purpose  infinitely  excellent  and  desirable.    Without  this  conside* 
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ration,  all  their  lustre  becomes  feeble  and  fading;  a  dim  taper, 
gradually  declining  on  the  sight  towards  a  final  cjstinction.  At  the 
same  time,  by  attributing  their  existence  to  Fate,  Chance,  or  Mat- 
ter, he  contracts  their  greatness,  and  lowers  their  elevation,  to  a 
measure  equally  humble  and  painful ;  and  covers  even  the  bright 
lights  of  Heaven  with  a  shroud  of  gloom  and  obscurity. 

When  the  Christian  beholds  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens,  how 
different  are  his  views  of  the  same  illustrious  objects !    To  him  the 
vast  congre^tion  of  Worlds,  is  the  immense  and  eternal  empire  of 
the  Sel^existent  and  Omnipresent  Jehovah,  contrived  by  his 
boundless  wisdom,  chosen  by  his  boundless  goodness,  and  execu- 
ted by  his  boundless  power.   This  single  thought,  Lke  the  rising  of 
the  Sun,  upon  this  benighted  World,  imparts  to  the  Universe,  m  a 
moment,  a  diffusive  and  illimitable  splendour,  investing,  explaining, 
and  adorning  all  the  beings  of  which  it  is  composed.     On  all,  the 
sublime  impression  of  Design,  is  instamped  as  a  Uving  image,  glow- 
ing in  living  colours.     The  Universe  becomes  a  vast  assemnlage 
01  Means,  directed  to  an  immortal  Purpose ;  arranged  in  perfect 
order ;  adjusted  with  exact  symmetry ;  and  operating  with  com- 
plete harmony  :  and  all,  from  the  glory  of  that  purpose,  and  the 
perfection  of  their  arrangement,  symmetry,  and  operations,  derive 
an  elevation  and  grandeur,  of  which  they  are  otherwise  utterly  in- 
capable. 

God,  before  whom  all  beings  are  as  nothing,  is  invested,  by  his 
perfections,  with  a  greatness  and  sublimity,  in  comparison  with 
which,  all  other  magnificence,  separately  considered,  oecomes  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity.     Eternal,  Omnipresent,  and  Immutable 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  are  objects  so  high,  so  vast,  that 
all  the  Worlds  and  Suns,  which  they  have  created,  diminish,  when 
compared  with  them,  to  the  drop  of  the  bucket,  and  the  small  dust 
of  the  balance.    But  in  the  view  of  the  Christian,  these  worlds,  and 
'  every  thing  which  they  contain,  derive  a  glorious  lustre,  from  being 
an  immediate  exhibition  of  these  attributes,  and  of  the  incompre- 
hensible Being,  in  whom  they  reside.  Wherever  the  Christian  casts 
his  eyes,  he  sees  all  things  full  of  God.  The  omnipresent,  all-cre- 
ating, and  all-ruline  Jehovah  lives,  and  moves,  and  acts,  in  every 
thing  which  meets  his  view.     In  the  Spring,  he  comes  forth  in  his 
beauty  and  beneficence,  clothes  the  nalced  World  in  the  richest  at- 
tire, and  awakens  universal  life  and  joy.     In  the  Summer,  and  the 
Autumn,  he  openeth  his  bountiful  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  wants  of 
every  living  thing.   In  the  Winter,  he  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind^ 
and  in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  arc  the  dust  of  his  feet.     The  Hea- 
vens recall  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  the  day  when  God  said. 
Let  there  be  a  firmament ;  and  there  was  a  firmament :  In  the  Sun, 
still  resounds  that  Voice,  which  commanded.  Let  there  be  light,  and 
l^ere  was  light. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  things,  borne  on,  in  the  view  of  the  Atheist, 
in  a  blind  and  releotless  career  by  irresistible  Necessity,  or  dancing 
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in  fortuitous  and  endless  mazes,  like  the  imaginary  Atoms  supposed 
by  him  to  have  produced  them,  and  therefore  dark,  cheerless,  and 
hopeless,  are,  in  that  of  the  Christian,  directed  by  the  Wisdom, 
Power,  and  Goodness  of  the  CiTaior ;  and  therefore,  to  him,  full 
of  expectation,  hope,  and  comfort.  Wherever  he  is,  there  God  is. 
His  ear  is  always  open  to  his  prayers ;  His  eye,  to  his  dangers,  sor- 
rows, and  fears  ;  His  hond,  extended  to  supply,  to  relieve,  to  com- 
fort, and  to  save.  An  Almighty  friend  is  every  where  found  by  him, 
in  the  crowd  and  in  solitude,  by  night  and  by  day ;  never  absent ; 
never  forgetful ;  never  unkind ;  never  incumbered  by  any  concerns, 
which  wiRprevent  his  wants  from  being  regarded  ;  nor  surrounded 
by  any  difficulties,  which  can  hinder  them  from  being  supplied. 
Between  this  friend  and  him,  time  and  place  can  never  intervene  : 
he  is  every  where,  and  is  every  where  to  him  a  God. 

In  this  vast  particular,  the  difference  between  the  views  of  the 
Atheist  and  those  of  the  Christian,  I  need  hardly  observe,  is  incal- 
culable and  immense.  The  efficacy  of  these  views  on  the  Mind 
must,  it  is  obvious,  be  proportioned  to  their  nature. 

2dly.  /  Toill  now  examine  the  vietos^  which  the  Atheist  forms  of 
the  Moral  World. 

The  Moral  World  is  the  World  of  Mihds^  or  of  Intelligent  being. 
The  importance  of  this  World  will,  in  some  good  measure,  be  con- 
ceived from  these  considerations  ;  that  the  individuals,  who  com- 
pose it,  are  the  only  beings,  by  whom  good  can  be  conti-ived,  or 
done  ;  and  the  only  beings,  by  whom  it  can  to  any  extent  be  en- 
joyed. Of  this  World,  the  conceptions  of  the  Atheist  are,  in  a  far 
greater  degree,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Christian. 

The  only  object,  which  the  Atheist  knows  in  the  Moral  World, 
is  Man ;  and  IVIan,  lowered  to  the  humblest  possible  level  of  intel- 
lectual existence.  His  origin,  in  the  view  of  the  Atheist,  is  the 
saime  with  that  of  a  Mushroom ;  and  his  character,  that  of  a  mere 
animal.  He  is  the  subject  of  no  moral  government;  insusceptible 
of  moral  obligation ;  incapable  therefore  of  virtue,  excellence,  and 
loveliness;  possessing  attributes,  which,  hke  himself,  are  the  off- 
spring, ai.d-under  the  control,  of  Necesssity,  or  Chance ;  united 
to  his  fellow-men  by  nothing  but  Time  and  Place;  insulated  in  all 
his  interests,  and  those  the  interests  of  a  swine  only  ;  witliout  the 
knowledge,  or  the  existence,  of  law  or  government,  merit  or  reward; 
and  bom  merely  to  breathe,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  to  propagate 
his  kind,  to  decay,  and  to  die.  How  obvious  is  it,  that  on  these 
riews  of  Man,  there  can  be  erected  no  personal  worth,  enjoyment, 
or  hope  ;  no  common  good  ;  no  sense  of  rectitude  ;  and  no  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  general  happiness. 

Personal  worth  is  all  dependtcnt  on  the  existence  of  laws,  and 
government,  formed  by  one,  who  has  a  right  to  enact  the  former, 
and  administer  the  latter ;  a  right  founded  on  the  relations,  which 
ht  sustains  to  those  who  are  undephis  government*  To  these  re- 
IstionS}  alsO)  must  the  la?F6  and  the  government  be  conformed  ia 
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such  a' manner,  as  that  that,  and  that  onlv,  shall  be  enacted,  which 
requires  tlie  conduct,  suited  to  these  relations,  and  promotive  of 
general  and  individual  happiness.  In  the  same  manner  must  be 
directed  the  regards,  punishments,  and  administrations.  But  on 
the  scheme  of  the  Atheist,  there  is  no  such  ruler,  and  no  such  right 
to  rule ;  there  are  no  such  relations,  and  no  such  duties.  Recti- 
tude, the  sum  of  personal  worth,  consists  in  rendering  voluntari- 
ly, that  which  others  have  a  right  to  claim.  But  on  his  scheme,  no 
claim  can  be  founded,  and  none  exists.  There  is,  therefore,  no- 
thing due:  of  course,  no  duty  can  be  performed,  and  no  rectitude 
experienced.  Hence  that  high,  unceasing,  and  refined  enjoyment, 
which  attends  tlie  sense  of  rectitude,  can  never  be  foui^d  oy  the 
Atheist. 

As  the  Atheist  is  without  rectitude,  or  moral  principle ;  and  des- 
titute of  the  sense,  and  enjoyment,  of  it ;  so  it  is  plain,  that  hi^ 
whole  conduct  must  be  directed  by  a  regai-d  to  mere  convenience; 
or  rather  by  a  regard  to  what  his  passions,  unrestrained,  rendered 
intense  by  habitual  indulgence,  and  fastening  their  view  only  on  th^ 
present  object,  may  deem  convenient.  In  other  words,  his  conduct 
must  be  dictated  merely  by  the  existing  passion  and  appetite ;  and 
must,  therefore,  be  that  very  conduct,  which  has  produced  ahnost 
all  the  miseries  and  complaints  of  Mankind. 

If  this  scheme  be  true,  all  men  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  govern- 
ed by  it.  What  would  become  of  such  a  world ;  and  of  the  Atheist 
himself  in  the  midst  of  such  a  world  ?  No  man,  it  is  evident,  could 
exercise  confidence  towards  any  other  man.  The  loss  of  the  en- 
joyment, furnished  by  this  single  delightful  emotion,  an  enjoyment 
absolutely  indispensable  even  to  comfort  and  to  safety,  would 
mfinitely  overbalance  -every  good,  which  Atheists  ever  found. 
Without  confidence,  no  society  can  be  happy.  Without  confidence, 
no  society,  no  friendship,  no  union,  no  connexion,  between  intellU 
gent  beings  can  exist.  Even  thieves  and  robbers,  as  has  ever  been 
firoverbially  acknowledged,  cannot,  without  confidence,  form  even 
their  dreadful  state  of  society.  The  world,  dispossessed  of  it, 
would  become  an  image  of  hell ;  and  distrust,  jealousv,  wrath,  re- 
venge, murder,  war,  and  devastation,  overspread  the  Earth.  In  the 
midst  of  millions,  the  Atheist  would  find  himself  in  a  desert.  His 
situation  would  be  that  of  a  hermit ;  his  character,  that  of  a  fiei^d. 
by  day,  he  would  hide  himself  in  his  den :  by  night,  he  would  prowl, 
%A  a  wolf,  for  the  prey,  on  which  he  was  to  live. 

To  such  a  World,  it  is  obvious  Hope^  which^  in  the  language  of 
the  Poet,  comes  to  all^  could  nevtr  come*  On  Hope,  even  as  the 
World  DOW  is,  men  in  a  great  measure  live.  Tne  prospect  of 
fi  mething  better  to-morrow,  brightens  all  the  comforts  of  man, 
•ikd  tinges  with  light,  the  clouds  of  melancholy  and  affliction,  to-day. 
Were  all  the  enjoyments  of  human  life  to  be  fairly  reckoned  up; 
it  iS  not  improbable,  that  those  which  Hope  brings  in  her  traipi 
would  be  toe  greatest  mass,  both  in  number  ^d  value.    But  in 
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tltcsc,  the  Atheist  could  not  share;  because  from  Fate  or  Chance, 
nothing  can  l)e  rationally  expected;  and  because,  from  his  fellow- 
men,  governed  by  his  doctrines,  there  could  arise  nothing  but  dan- 
ger, distrust,  ancf  fear. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  situation  of  things  would  be  so  abso- 
lutely intolerable,  that  Mankind,  unable  to  exist  in  it,  would  be 
compelled  to  unite  in  society,  and  establish  government :  I  admit 
the  conclusion;  and  perfectly  accord  with  the  premises,  from  which 
it  is  drawn.  But  what  would  be  the  Nature  of  this  government ; 
and  on  what  basis  would  it  be  founded  ?  its  basis  would  plainly  be 
dire  necessity,  existing  in  the  impossibility  of  living  without  it ;  and 
its  operations  would  be  only  those  of  force.  The  Rulers  would  feel 
no  sense  of  rectitude,  possess  no  virtue,  and  realize  no  moral  obli- 
gation. To  all  these  things  their  fundamental  principles  would  be 
hostile,  and  would  render  the  very  thought  of  them  ridiculous. 
God  is  the  only  acknowledged  source  of  moral  obligation ;  but  to 
them  there  would  be  no  God,  and  therefore  no  such  obligation. 
Conformitv  to  his  laws  is  the  only  rectitude;  but  to  these  men 
there  would  be  no  such  laws,  and  therefore  no  rectitude.  Conve- 
nience, of  course,  or,  in  better  words.  Passion  and  Appetite,  would 
dictate  all  the  conduct  of  these  Rulers.  The  nature  of  a  govern- 
ment directed  by  Passion  and  Appetite  we  know,  imperfectly,  by 
the  histories  of  Caligtda,  Nero^  and  Heliogabalus ;  and  more  tho- 
roughly, thongh  still  imperfectly,  in  those  of  Danton,  Marat,  Robtf- 
pierrt^  and  their  associates.  Who  could  be  willing  to  see  such  a 
tissue  of  madness,  cruelty,  misery,  and  horror,  woven  again  ? 

The  subjects  of  such  a  government  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be,  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  influence  of  thfe  same  doctrine. 
Their  conduct  would  accordingly  be  an  exact  counterpart  to  that 
of  their  rulei's.  Appetite  would  change  every  man  into  a  swine; 
and  Passion,  into  a  tiger.  Right  would  neither  be  acknowledged, 
nor  be  felt,  nor  exist.  Whatever  was  coveted  would  be  sought, 
and  obtained,  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety.  Whatever  was  ha- 
ted, would,  so  far  as  safety  would  permit,  be  hunted,  and  destroyed. 
To  deceive,  to  defraud,  to  betray,  to  maim,  to  torture  and  to  butch- 
er, would  be  the  common  employment,  and  the  common  sport. 
The  dearest  and  most  venerable  relations  would  be  violated  by 
incestuous  pollution  ;  and  children,  such  of  them,  I  mean,  as  were 
not  cast  under  a  hedge,  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  dashed  against  the 
stones  ;  would  grow  up  without  a  home,  without  a  parent,  without 
a  friend.  The  world  would  become  one  vast  den ;  one  immeasu- 
rable sty ;  and  the  swine  and  the  wolf  would  be  degraded,  by  a 
comparison  with  its  inhabitants. 

Should  it  be  doubted  whether  even  Atheism  would  terminate  in 
such  doctrines,  and  such  practices ;  the  means  of  removing  the 
doubt  are  at  hand.  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  and  other  English  in- 
fidel writers,  some  of  whom  have  disclaimed  the  character  of  Athe- 
ists, and  wished  at  least  to  be  considered  as  embracing  Theism^ 
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have  directly  declared,  that  there  is  no  right,  except  that  which  the 
Leviathan^  or  civil  magistrate,  pronounces  to  be  such;  and  that 
rectitude,  instead  of  being  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the 
will  of  God,  is  the  result  of  human  institutions,  and  arbitrary  deci- 
sions,  merely.      Little  consideration  is  necessary,  to  enable  us  to 
discern,  that  this  single  principle  involves  all  the  consequences, 
which  I  have  attributed  to  Atheism,  dissolves  at  once  all  obligations 
to  duty,  annihilates  virtue,  and  crumbles  the  bands  which  hold  so- 
ciety together.   Accordingly  Hobbcs  declares  it  to  ht  lawful  to  doj 
and  to  get^  whatever  we  can  with  safety  ;  and  multitudes  of  his  co- 
adjutors and  followers  have  taught,  thzt  pollution  in  almost  every 
form  is  lawful  and  desirable^  and  that  animal  enjoyment  is  the  onw 
real  good.     The  infidels  of  the  French  school,  who  have  not  found 
it  necessary,  like  the  English,  to  regard  any  appearances,  have 
openly  denied,  and  ridiculed,  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  mo- 
rality, as  well  as  of  piety.   I  have  been  informed  dv  what  I  esteem 
good  authority,  that  a  numerous  assembly  of  French  Literati,  being 
asked  in  turn,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  by  their  president,  whether 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  moral  obligation,  answered,  in  every 
instance,  that  there  was  not.      This  happened  a  litde  before  the 
French  Revolution.     Since  the  commencement  of  that  stupendous 
event,  as  well  as  in  very  many  instances  before,  the  body  of  French 
Infidels  have  not  only  denied  all  the  obligation,  which  bind  us  to 
truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  but  pitied  and  despised,  as  a  contempt- 
ible wretch,  bewildered  by  ignorance  and  folly,  the  man,  who  be- 
lieves in  its  existence. 

The  only  instance,  in  which  Infidels  of  any  description  have 
possessed  tne  supreme  power  and  government  of  a  country,  and 
nave  attempted  to  dispose  of  human  happiness  according  to  their 
own  doctrines  and  wishes,  is  that  of  France,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution.  If  we  consider  this  government  as  established 
over  a  nation,  educated  for  ages  to  the  belief  and  obedience  of  ma- 
ny doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  retaining,  as  to  a  great  majority 
of  the  people,  the  habits  formed  by  that  education,  the  state  of  that 
nation  will  evince,  beyond  a  question,  that  all,  which  I  have  said,  is 
true  without  exaggeration.  France,  during  this  period,  has  been  a 
theatre  of  crimes,  which,  after  all  preceding  perpetrations,  have 
excited  in  the  mind  of  every  spectator,  amazement  and  horror. 
The  miseries,  suffered  by  that  single  Nation,  have  changed  all  the 
histories  of  the  preceding  sufferings  of  Mankind  into  idle  tales,  and 
have  been  enhanced,  and  multiplied,  without  a  precedent,  without 
number,  and  without  a  name.  T  he  Kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed 
into  one  great  Prison ;  the  inhabitants  converted  into  felons ;  and 
the  common  doom  of  Man  commuted  for  the  violence  of  the  sword 
and  the  bayonet,  the  sucking-boat  and  the  guillotine.  To  contem- 
plative men  it  seemed  for  a  season,  as  if  the  Knell  of  the  whole 
nation  was  tolled,  and  the  World  summoned  to  its  execution,  and 
its  funeral.    Within  the  short  time  of  ten  years,  not  less  than  three 
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millions  of  human  beings  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  in  tliat 
single  country,  by  the  influence  ot  Atheism.  Were  the  world  to 
adopt,  and  be  governed  by,  the  doctrines  of  France^  what  crimes 
would  not  Mankind  perpetrate;  what  agonies  would  they  not 
•uffer  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  our  view  from  this  prospect  of  guilt  and  desola- 
tion, this  dark  and  final  aby^s  of  sin  and  ruin,  where  no  solitary 
virtue  gleams,  where  no  ray  of  hope  or  comfort  trembles,  througn 
the  profound  midnight;  and  refresh  the  wearied  sight  by  casting 
a  momentary  glance  over  the  moral  world  of  the  Christian.  Hero, 
at  the  head  of  the  vast  chain  of  moral  being,  reaching  like  Jacobus 
ladder  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  sits  on  the  throne  of  infinite  domi- 
nion, the  God  of  Abraham^  the  God  of  haac^  the  God  of  Jacob  ; 
the  God  of  all,  who,  like  them,  believe,  worship,  and  obey  their 
Creator*  In  him,  the  Self-existent  and  Infinite  Mind,  the  Christian 
beholds  unceasingly,  an  object  of  boundless  sublimity,  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  loveliness;  commanding  by  the  disclosure  of  his 
character,  and  exhausting,  all  finite  admiration,  complacency, 
love,  and  praise ;  expanding  everv'  view,  refining  every  affection, 
and  ennobling  every  attribute.  From  the  immediate  contempla- 
tion of  this  glorious  Being,  raised  to  a  superiority  and  distinction, 
of  which  he  couU  otherwise  have  never  conceived,  he  casts  his 
^es  abroad  into  the  Universe,  which  that  Being  has  created. 
There  he  beholds  an  endless  train  of  Intelligent  minds  reflecting, 
with  no  unhappy  lustre,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  their  Maker. 
From  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  the  Archangel,  through  the  glow- 
ing zeal  oi  the  Seraph,  and  the  milder  wisdom  of  the  Cherub; 
through  the  high  endowments  o{  Mosts^  Isaiah  and  Paul ;  down  to 
the  humble  but  virtuous  inhabitant  of  a  cottage,  one  spirit  lives, 
and  breathes,  and  actuates,  in  all ;  and  that  spirit  is  divine.  Each 
wears,  and  exhibits,  in  his  own  manner,  and  tnat  manner  a  delight- 
ful and  useful  one,  the  image  and  beauty  of  Jehovah.  All,  though 
of  diflferent  magnitudes,  diffuse  a  real  light ;  all  are  stars,  though 
inu  star  difftrtth  from  another  star  in  glory.  All  are  the  subjects 
of  virtuous  aflfections ;  all  are  fitted  to  admire  and  adore,  to  glorify 
and  enjoy,  their  Creator :  all  are  formed,  and  disposed  voluntarily, 
to  fill  up  their  existence  with  doing  good,  with  promoting  indivi- 
dual enjoyment  and  increasing  universal  happiness  :  all  are  bound 
together  as  children  of  one  God  and  brethren  of  each  other,  by  lovt 
the  bond  of  perfection.  Every  one,  therefore,  is  lovely  in  the  sight 
of  his  Maker. 

To  this  Universe  of  Minds  the  Christian  believes,  that  the  Crea 
tor,  who  is  of  course  the  rightful  lawgiver,  has  given  laws,  for  the 
direction  of  its  members,  which  reauire  perfect  conduct,  and  ensuif 
ta  it  perfect  happiness*  These  laws  extend  to  all  the  thoughts 
words,  and  actions,  alike  ;  and  regulate  each  with  unerring  pro 
priet^*  Their  obligation  is,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be,  (uvine  | 
nothing  can  uinderf  ootiung  c^  lessen  it.    ThU,  instead  of  beiqg 
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a  source  of  regret  to  him,  is  his  delight ;  for  what  these  laws  re* 
quire  is  better  than  any  thing  else  ;  and  more  fraught  with  8elf-ap« 
probation,  worth,  and  enjoyment.  Of  course,  in  all  the  relations 
and  situations  in  life,  as  a  parent  or  a  child,  a  neighbour  or  a  friend^ 
a  magistrate  or  a  subject,  he  feels  himself,  on  tne  one  hand,  irre- 
sistibly obliged,  and,  on  the  other,  entirely  delighted,  to  obey  their 
dictates.  As  these  dictates  reach  every  moral  being,  in  every  si- 
tuation, and  with  respect  to  every  action,  they  ]}rovide  of  course, 
and  universally,  for  that  conduct,  in  every  being,  which  is  com- 
mendable and  desirable. 

Here  an  immoveable  foundation  is  laid  for  peace  within,  for  dig^ 
nity  of  mind,  for  real  and  enduring  enjoyment^  in  the  recesses  of 
solitude;  and  for  the  endless  train  of  cfuties  and  blessings,  neces^ 
sary  to  the  happiness  of  Society.  A  Ruler,  formed  in  this  mannei\ 
will  govern  only  to  bless.  SuWects  of  the  same  character  wtll 
obey,  because  rectitude  demands  their  obedience,  and  because 
their  obedience  will  insure  the  happiness  both  of  themselves  ^nd 
A\r\r  Rulers. 

3Jly.  I  zoill  now  examine  the  views^  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  ihn 
Future  IVorld. 

On  this  subject,  a  few  observations  only  will  be  necessarj\  The 
whole  of  the  Atheist's  Creed,  with  respect  to  the  future  world,  is 
comprised  in  the  following  summary  :  That  his  body,  begun  by 
Cnaiice  or  Necessity,  is  continued  without  design,  and  perishet 
without  hope ;  and  that  hvs  soul  is  a  mere  attribute  of  his  bodyv 
useless  and  worthless  while  he  lives,  and  destined  at  his  death  to 
rottenness  and  corruption :  "  Death  an  eternal  slcep^^  he  engrave* 
on  the  gate-posts  of  every  church-yard ;  and  consigns,  by  bis  mali-^ 
date,  the  numerous  inhabitants  to  the  dark  and  desolate  r^iom  of 
annihilation. 

By  this  sweeping  sentence,  which  he  passes  on  all  the  hrnnah 
race,  he  takes  away  from  himself,  and  his  fellow-men,  every  mo* 
tive,  furnished  by  the  fear  of  future  punishment,  or  the  hope  of  fii* 
ttire  rewards,  to  virtuous,,  upright,  and  amiable  conduct. 

From  these  three  sources,  expressed  by  the  several  heads  of 
discourse,  arise  all  motives,  and  all  tendencies,  to  virtuous  condtict; 
to  truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  between  man  and  man.  From  the 
two  former,  we  have  already  seen,  the  Atheist  derives  neither  mo* 
tires  nor  tendencies  to  this  conduct.  The  source,  under  consider 
ration,  is  to  him,  if  possible,  still  more  barren  of  both.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  in  this  scheme,  which  will  prevent  him  from  do- 
mg  evil,  or  induce  him  to  do  good.  How  deplorable,  then,  is  his 
system,  if  it  may  be  called  a  system  of  doctrines ! 

On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  Christian's  views  of  the 
futfire  world!  From  the  promise  of  his  Creator  he  learns,  that  Att 
hpdff,  sown  here  in  corrvption^  weakness^  and  dishonour,  shall  bs 
lisistdy  beyond  the  mve>  in  tnoorrMprion,  power ^  and  glory ^  with  so 
many  attributes  of  Slind,  or  Spirit,  as  to  be  denominated  by  hiiOf 
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who  made  it,  a  spiritual  body.  Ever  young,  active,  and  undecay-* 
ing,  it  shall  be  reunited  to  the  immortal  mind,  purified  from  every 
•tain,  and  every  error.  This  perfect  man  shall  be  admitted,  wim 
an  open  and  abundant  entrance^  into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  the 
peculiar  residence  of  Infinite  majesty,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  Infi- 
nite dominion.  In  this  noblest  of  all  habitations,  this  mansion  of 
everlasting  joy,  he  shall  be  united  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  companions  like  himself,  sanctified,  immortal,  and  happy.  En- 
rolled among  the  noblest  and  best  beings  in  the  Universe,  a  chiH 
a  priesty  a  king,  in  the  house  of  his  heavenly  Father,  his  endlesft 
and  only  destination  will  be  to  know,  love,  serve,  and  enjoy  God; 
to  intercliange  the  best  affections,  and  the  best  offices,  with  his  glo- 
rious companions  ;  and  to  advance  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happi- 
ness, for  ever. 

In  the  Future  World  of  the  Christian,  therefore,  motives,  endless 
in  their  number,  and  infinite  in  their,  power,  excite  him  unceasingly 
to  all  the  conduct,  which  can  make  him  useful  and  lovely,  whicn 
can  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  secure  the 
approbation  of  his  God. 

Thus  have  I  taken  a  summary,  comparative  view  of  these  two 
schemes  of  existence.  In  that  of  the  Christian,  an  intelligent  Mind, 
possessed  of  boundless  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  existed 
vom  everlasting ;  commanded  into  bein^  the  Universe  of  Matter, 
and  the  Universe  of  Minds ;  is  present  in  every  place ;  sees,  with 
an  intuitive  survey,  everv  thin^ ;  controls  all  things  with  an  al- 
mighty and  yierring  hancf ;  and  directs  all  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  divine  and  eternal  purpose,  for  which  all  were  made. 
Over  the  Universe  of  Minds,  destined  to  an  immortal  existence^ 
he  exercises  a  moral  and  eternal  government ;  and  prescribes  laws, 
which  require  the  best  conduct,  and  insure  the  greatest  happiness* 
To  obedience  he  promises  an  endless  rewaixl ;  to  disobedience  he 
threatens  an  endless  punishment.  From  this  great  source,  the 
Christian  sees  himself  derived ;  to  this  glorious  end,  believes  him- 
self destined ;  and  in  this  sublime  scheme,  is  presented  with  all  mo- 
tives to  make  him  good,  and  with  all  means  to  make  him  happy. 

The  Atheist,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  all  things  derived  U*om 
chance,  or  necessity ;  originated  without  design ;  existing  to  no 
purpose,  and  terminating,  whenever  they  do  terminate,  by  the  co- 
ercion of  Fate,  or  tlic  sport  of  Accident,  as  they  began.  Himseli 
he  regards  as  a  lump  of  organized  Matter ;  without  a  Mind ;  with- 
out law  or  government,  except  that  of  Fate  or  force ;  without 
moral  action;  incapable  of  obligation  or  rectitude  ;  united  to  hiV 
fellow-men  only  by  Time  and  Place ;  formed  only  to  animal  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  destined  to  perish  with  his  kindrecl  brutes.  By  this 
scheme,  all  that  is  glorious,  divine,  and  lovely,  in  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian,  is  annihilated;  and  all  which,  in  the  natural  world,  cannot  be 
annihilated,  and  which  possesses  an  inherent  greatness  and  subli'^ 
mityi  is  miserably  contracted  and  degraded*    Nothing  is  left  to  ex« 
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pand  his  laews,  refine  his  afiections,  or  ennoble  his  conduct.  Mo- 
tives to  virtue,  dignity,  and  usefulness,  he  obliterates  firom  the  crea- 
jon.  In  the  future  World,  he  finds  no  such  motives ;  for  to  him 
the  future  world  is  nothing.    His  evil  passions,  in  the  mean  time, 

i[fbr  such  passions,  whencesoever  derived,  he  possesses)  are  let 
cose  withoui  restraint,  to  rage  and  riot  without  control.  Of  all 
motives  to  do  evil,  his  scheme  is  prolific ;  of  motives  to  do  good,  it 
is  absolutely  barren.  At  the  same  time,,  it  is  founded  on  mere  hy- 
pothesis, sustained  by  no  evidence,  and  believed,  against  demon- 
stration and  impossibility. 

Thus  it  is,  I  think,  unanswerably  evident,  that  he^  who  hath  saidj 
There  is  no  God,  is  a  Fool;  that  his  Atheism  is  a  scheme,  dictated 
only  by  an  evil  heart;  that  it  corryptt,  of  course,  the  whole  moral 
character ;  that  it  is  productive  of  all  abominahle  works;  and  that 
it  completely  precluoes  ike  petforvumct  of  any  thing  that  is  good. 
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SERMON  IT. 


UNITY  or  GOD. 

I.  CoRnfTBiAirs,  viU.  4 — There  it  none  other  Chd  but  one. 

In  the  three  preceding  sermons,  I  have  attempted  to  prove  the 
Existence  of  God ;  to  refute  the  Objections,  and  expose  the  systems, 
of  Atheists;  and  by  an ' examination  of  the  necessary  Influence  of 
these  systems  on  the  intellect,  heart,  and  Ufe,  comj^ired  with  that 
of  the  Christian  system,  to  show  the  malignant  efficacy  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  desirable  consecpences  of  the  latter. 

The  text  is  a  direct  declaration  of  the  Unity  of  Crod;  the  next  sub- 
ject of  discourse  in  the  order  which  I  have  proposed. 

That  there  is  but  one  God,  is  a  doctrine  acknowledged  in  this 
country  by  every  man.  No  attempt,  therefore,  to  prove  the  sound- 
ness oi  this  doctrine  by  arguments,  can  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  conviction  of  its  truth.  My  design,  in  choosing  it  for  the 
subject  of  the  present  discourse,  is,  to  exhibit  the  manner^  in  which 
we  become  possessed  ofit^  and  the  evidence,  with  which  it  is  attended. 
In  pursuing  this  design,  I  shall  inquire  in  the 

I.  place.  What  arguments  are  presented  to  us  by  the  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence  in  support  of  this  doctrine : 

II.  What  views  men  have  entertained  concerning  it,  under  the  di* 
rection  of  Reason : 

III.  nhat  has  been  the  influence  of  Revelation  on  the  reception  and 
continuance  of  this  doctrine. 

I.  /  shall  inquire,  what  arguments  are  presented  to  us,  by  the  works 
of  Creation  and  Providence,  in  support  of  this  doctrine. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  observe,  that  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence  furnisn  to  Reason,  unaided  by  Revelation,  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

1st.  7%e  human  mind,  whenever  it  has  admitted  the  being  of  One 
infinite  God,  has  plainly  found  a  difficulty  in  admitting  the  existence 
of  more. 

This  argument  I  have  chosen  to  express  in  these  general  terms, 
because  I  am  aware,  that  different  men  have  thought  differently  con- 
cerning this  subject.  This,  indeed,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  the  peculiarly  abstruse  nature  of  those  doctrines, 
which  respect  Infinity.  The  only  conception,  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  forming  concerning  infinity,  is  that  it  txists. 
This  fact  we  distincdy  understand ;  and  from  it  we  can  argue 
with  success ;  but  the  nature  of  the  thing,  which  is  wifinite,  or,  in 
more  proper  language,  the  nature  of  trinity  itself,  we  cannot  un- 
derstand, nor  can  we  argue  fix>m  i^  at  all.  As  the  idea  cannot  enter 
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our  minds ;  so  it  is  plain,  we  can  never  compare  it  with  any  other 
idea ;  for  it  is  self-evident,  that  an  idea,  which  we  have  not,  can 
never,  by  us,  be  compared  with  another  idea.  Of  course,  no  pro- 
position can  be  formed  by  us,  in  this  case,  and  no  argument  found? 
ed,  or  conducted,  with  any  knowledge,  or  evidence.  In  every 
such  case,  where  men  think  that  they  conceive,  argue,  conclude, 
and  demonstrate,  they  deceive  themselves ;  and  will,  if  they  ex- 
amine, find,  that  they  have  formed  propositions  without  ideas,  or 
mere  collections  of  signs  without  any  thing  signified ;  so  far  at 
least  as  they  are  concerned. 

Multitudes  of  mankind  have  considered  it  as  obviously  impos- 
sible, that  two  infinite  beings  should  exisU  As  an  infinite  being 
and  finite  beings  can,  however,  coexist  in  time  and  place,  I  see 
no  decisive  evidence,  that  two  infinite  beings  cannot  coexist.  In 
truth,  there  is  no  perceptible  difficulty,  arising  firom  the  nature  of 
the  case,  in  supposing,  that  Spirits,  or  immaterial  beings,  can  oc- 
cupy the  same  place,  at  the  same  time.  The  contrary  opinion 
seems,  at  least,  to  attribute  to  Spirits  a  property,  or  mode  of  be- 
ing, substantially  the  same  with  what  is  called  Sohdity,  or  Impene- 
trability, in  Matter. 

Others,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  who  have  acknowledged  one 
infinite  God,  have  regarded  the  acknowledgment  of  more  as  an 
absurdity.  In  this  sentiment  have  concurred  the  Patriarchs,  Jews, 
Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  all  those  modem  Infidels,  who 
have  not  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  God.  These  classes  of 
men  have,  with  one  voice,  renounced  the  idea  of  more  than  one 
such  God.  Such  a  general  accordance  in  men,  difierine  in  other 
respects  so  widely,  clearly  indicates,  that  the  admission  oi  one  infi** 
nite  God  brings  with  it,  to  the  human  mind,  serious  difficulties 
against  the  admission  of  more ;  and  plainly  implies,  that  more  can- 
not be  admitted  by  the  mind  without  violence  done  to  the  under* 
standing. 

Some  degree  of  force  is  lent  to  this  argument  by  Polytheism. 
Wherever  more  Gods  than  one  have  been  acknowledged  ;  it  is  re- 
maikable,  that  none  of  them  has  been  considered  as  Infinite. 

The  ideas  of  Polytheistical  nations  concerning  their  Gods  have, 
I  confess,  been  confused  and  contradictory.  But  it  appears  to  me 
evident,  that  no  such  nation,  and  no  individual  holding  a  plurality 
of  Grods,  has  ever  introduced  an  infinitely  perfect  Bein^  into  a  re- 
ligious Creed.  From  this  fact  it  would  seem,  that  the  idea  of  infi- 
nite Perfection  was,  in  the  view  of  the  human  mind,  incompatible, 
with  Polytheism. 

Several  ancient  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  particularly  the 
Persians^  Egyptians^  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  according  to  Plutarch^ 
acreed  in  me  acknowledgment  of  two  Gods.  Plutarch  himself 
also,  and  according  to  his  testimony  Plato,  in  his  old  age,  together 
with  the  Pythagoreans,  acknowledged  two  Gods ;  the  one  the  author 
of  Good,  the  other  the  author  of  £vil.     From  the  account  given 
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whole,  and  the  only,  end,  which  his  Maker  could  propose  in  crea- 
ting Man. 

but  to  Man^s  performance  of  all,  or  any,  of  these  services,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  know  the  Beingj  who  created 
hSnij  and  become  acquainted,  in  some  degree  at  least,  with  his  cha- 
racter :  and  to  this  knowledge  the  previous  knowledge  of  his  exist- 
ence is  indispensable.  To  an  unknown  Being,  Man  cannot  be 
conscious  of  indebtedness  or  obligation.  By  an  unknown  Being, 
he  cannot  be  voluntarilv  governed.  To  the  laws  of  an  unknown 
Being,  he  cannot  be  voluntarily  subject.  To  an  unknown  Being, 
he  cannot  be  thankful.  The  character  of  an  unknown  Being,  he 
can  neither  adore,  admire,  love,  nor  praise.  If,  then,  his  Creator 
be  unknown,  and  necessarily  unknown,  Man  cannot  possibly,  how- 
ever virtuously  he  may  be  disposed,  fulfil  the  only  purpose,  for 
which  he  was  made.  Of  course,  his  Creator  has,  in  tne  case  sup- 
posed, made  Man  for  a  sinsle  end ;  and  has  yet  so  ordered  tne 
state  of  things,  as  to  preclude  him  from  any  possibility  of  answer- 
ing this  end.  In  other  words,  he  has  created  Man  solely  to  ac- 
complish a  certain  purpose  ;  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  on  his  own 
part,  prevented  that  purpose  from  any  possibility  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

What  I  have  here  said  of  one  Creator,  or  one  God,  is,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  force,  applicable  to  two,  or  three,  or  more  Creators. 
If  two  or  more  Gods,  sustaining  the  same  character  of  Infinite 
Perfection,  have  been  concerned  m  the  Creation,  and  Providence^ 
of  this  world  •,  it  is  unquestionable,  that  they  made  the  World,  and 
Man  upon  it,  for  some  end ;  and  that  this  end  must  have  termina- 
ted, as  I  have  already  in  substance  remarked,  in  themselves  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  must  have  been  the  manifestation  of  their  own 
glory.     In  the  same  dcCTee  it  is  evident,  that  Man  must  have  been 
alike  indebted  to  them  SL\  for  his  being  and  his  blessinzs ;  must  be 
subject  to  their  laws  and  government ;  must  be  bound  voluntarily 
to  coincide  with  their  designs  ;  and  must  owe  them  equal  adoration, 
wonder,  love,  and  praise.    In  order  to  the  possibihty  of  his  fulfil- 
ling this  end,  and  performing  these  duties,  it  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, that  he  should  know  his  obhgations  to  them ;  and  to  this  know- 
ledge it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  know  their  exist- 
ence.   Whence  then,  if  two  or  more  such  Beings  exist,  to  whom 
Man  is  equallv  indebted  for  his  being  and  his  blessings,  has  it  come 
to  pass,  mat  he  is  precluded,  by  a  natural  impossibuity,  fix)m  dis- 
covering the  existence  of  anv  more  than  one  ?    Whence  is  it,  that 
all  his  sense  of  obligation  tor  these  hi^h  benefits ;  whence  is  il^ 
that  his  gratitude,  his  voluntary  subjection  to  divine  government, 
his  voluntary  coincidence  with  the  divine  designs,  his  love,  his  re* 
verence,  his  complacency,  and  his  obedience^  due  alike  to  all  his 
glorious  Authors  and  Bene&ctors ;  are  by  absolute  necessity,  and 
without  a  possibility  of  its  being  otherwise,  confined  to  one^ 
Whence  is  it,  that  Man  is  so  situated  as  to  make  the  very  attempt, 
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the  very  design,  to  render  any  part  of  this  service  to  any  other,  be- 
sides one  God,  a  crime,  an  act  of  impiety,  ingratitude,  and  rebel- 
lion i  Whence  is  it,  that  his  other  Creators,  who  formed  him,  only 
that  he  mi^ht  render  to  them  these  solemn  acts  of  regard,  have 
iumished  him  with  no  trace  of  their  agency,  with  no  proof  even  of 
their  existence ;  and  have  thus  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  render 
them  an^  regard  whatever  ? 

As  this  state  of  things  must,  if  it  exist,  have  been  produced  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  these  supposed  Gods,  it  will,  I  think,  be  con- 
ceded, that  mese  questions,  taken  in  their  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  can  admit  of  no  answer.  If  this  opinion  be 
just,  It  will  also  be  conceded  that  this  argument  from  Reason,  for 
the  Unity  of  God,  is  not  &r  from  being  conclusive. 

4thly.  The  Unity  ofDestgrij  and  Agency^  in  Creation  and  Pravi' 
dence^  fumUhes  another  argwnent  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  but 
one  God. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  the  works  of  Creation  and 
Providence,  we  discern  a  general  simplicity,  and  harmony,  in  the 
nature,  and  operations  of  aU  things.    Anud  the  immense  compli- 
cation, which  surrounds  us,  we  perceive  one  set  of  laws,  in  accord- 
ance vrith  which  all  things  proceed  in  their  course.    The  same 
causes  produce,  uniformly,  the  same  effects  in  every  place,  and  pe- 
riod.   Vegetables  spring  from  the  same  seed ;  germinate  by  the 
same  means ;  assume  the  same  form ;  sustain  the  same  quahties ; 
exist  through  the  same  duration  ;  and  come  to  the  same  end.   Ani- 
mals, also,  are  bom  in  one  manner ;  and  exhibit  the  same  life, 
powers,  aiul  tendencies.     Man  has  one  origin,  form,  Ufe,  system  of 
foculties,  character,  and  termination.    All  things  in  this  world  are, 
in  one  regular  manner,  made  subservient  to  his  use  and  happiness; 
and  are  plainly  fitted  by  one  design,  and  conducted  by  one  agency, 
Id  this  end.    Day  and  night  uniformly  return  by  a  single  power, 
and  with  exact  regularity.    With  the  same  regularity,  and  simpli- 
city, the  seasons  pursue  their  circuit.    The  Sun  shines,  illuminates, 
warms,  and  moves  the  planets  by  a  single  law,  and  with  exact  uni- 
fcnrmity.    By  one  law,  the  planets  keep  their  orbits,  and  perform 
their  revolutions.    The  face  of  the  Heavens  is  but  one ;  and  the 
oldest  sphere,  which  is  known,  presents  to  our  view  the  same  con- 
stellations, which  we  now  behold,  in  the  nightly  firmament. 

Thus  aU  things,  so  &r  as  our  knowledge  extends,  present  to  our 
▼iew  a  single  design,  regularly  executed  by  a  single  agency.    But 
unity  of  design  is  a  proof  of  one  designer,  and  unity  of  agency, 
•    of  one  agent. 

Tlus  argument  has  ever  struck  the  mmds  of  thinking  men,  with 
no  small  force.  Were  we  able  to  comprehend  the  Universe,  and 
to  discern  perfectly  the  manner,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  it  are 
conducted,  it  b  not  improbable,  that  this  argument  would  be  com- 
plete. In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  its  influence  is  less  satisfactory  than  is  nere  supposed.   Where 
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there  is  ignorance,  there  may,  and  naturally  will  be,  doubt ;  and, 
where  there  is  doubt,  there  will  not  be  complete  satisfaction.  Its 
whole  force,  however,  is  lent  to  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  but  one 
God.  Against  the  existence  of  two  infinite  Beings  of  opposite  cha- 
racters and  designs,  it  is^  1  think,  unanswerable.  Should  it  be  al- 
leged, that  it  is  no  proof  against  the  existence  of  two  or  more  Infi- 
nite Beings,  of  the  same  character  and  designs,  I  admit  the  allega- 
tion ;  but  observe,  that  the  beings  alleged,  having,  according  to  the 
supposition,  exactly  the  same  faiowledge,  disposition,  and  power, 
must,  of  course,  exercise  exacdy  the  same  agency ;  and  would, 
therefore,  constitute  but  one  Supreme  Agent,  or  one  God. 

I  will  not  assert,  that  these  ai^uments  amount  to  a  demonstra- 
tion;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are  attended  with  high  pro- 
bability. The  third  of  them,  in  my  view,  cannot  be  shaken.  Uni- 
ted, they  reasonably  require  our  belief  of  one  God  only ;  and  at 
the  same  time  evince,  that  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one, 
is  a  mere  hvpothesis,  the  admission  of  which  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
temptible aosurdity.     I  shall  now  inquire, 

IL  What  views  Men  have  entertained  of  this  doctrinej  under  th$ 
Hreetian  of  Reason. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  observed, 
1st.  Huit  all  the  ancient  Nations ^  of  whose  religious  opinions  wt 
have  a  distinct  account^  appear,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  existence^ 
to  have  acknowledged  one  God. 

Among  these  nations,  may  be  mentioned  the  Persians,  Hindoos^ 
Cksntse,   Tartars,    Chaldeans,  Phenicitms,   Canaanites,  Arabians 
Ilgyptians,  and  Romans.     Thus  Abimeltch,  Pharaoh,  Job,  his  three 
fnendi,  Elihu,  Melchizedeck,  Nahor,  and  Laban;  Zerdusht  or  Zo^ 
roaster,  Lao  Kiun,  Confucius,  the  ancient  Brahmans,  the  author  of 
the  Orphic  Hymns,  and  Kuma  Pompilius ;  all  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved m  the  original  and  perfect  Cause  of  all  things.     The  people 
of  the  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt,  for  a  long  time,  worshipped  this 
God  alone.    From  these  facts,  connected  with  manv  others,  which 
cannot  now  be  mientioned,  particularly  fi'om  the  fact,  that  J^oah 
lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood,  and  that  Shem 
Kved  five  hundred  and  twelve  years,  (according  to  the  chronology, 
which  I  choose  to  adopt^  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  certainty,  that  all 
ancient  Nations  acknowledged  One  God. 

2dly.  All  these  Nations,  and  all  others  with  them,  except  the  Jews, 
some  sooner  and  some  later,  fell  into  the  gross  Idolatry  of  Poly* 
theism. 

By  the  labours  of  iStr  William  Jones  and  Mr,  Bryant,  it  appears 
to  me  evident,  that  the  polytheisticai  system  was  originally  one  and 
the  same.  From  the  united  accounts  of  other  writers  concerning 
this  subject,  I  am  equally  satisfied,  that  it  continued  to  be  one ;  not 
however,  without  many  modifications  and  varieties,  introduced  into 
it  by  superstition,  ignorance,  accident,  caprice,  and  several  other 
rausts. 
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This  System,  I  consider,  as  originated  by  that  body  of  men,  who 
followed  Nimrod  into  the  plains  oi  Shinar^  aVid  built  the  tower  ol 
Babel;  and  who,  being  principally  descendants  of  CtuA,  were 
called  Cushites^  through  many  succeeding  generations.  Indeed  a 
part  of  their  descendants,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Habeshj  on 
the  Southwestern  border  of  the  Red  &a,  call  themselves  by  that 
name,  at  the  present  time.  These  people,  in  consequence  of  their 
dispersion  by  means  of  the  confusion  of  their  language,  and  of  se- 
veral subsequent  attacks,  made  upon  them  by  the  descendants  of 
Shetn  and  Japkethj  in  two  successive  instances,  under  the  command 
of  Chedarlaomer^  and  afterwards  by  the  Egyptians^  were  dispersed 
ultimately  into  Persia^  Hindoostarij  and  the  countries  eastward  of 
it;  into  Canaan^  Egyp^^  ^be  Lesser  Asia,  Thrace,  and  all  the  coun* 
tries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Wherever  they  went,  they 
spread  their  Poly  theistical  Idolatry,  which  in  this  manner  ultimately 
filled  the  World.  The  Confusion  of  Tongues  I  place  four  hundred 
and  eleven  years  after  the  Deluge. 

From  these  two  facts,  compared,  I  deduce  this  important  doc* 
trine ;  that  the  knowledge  of  one  God,  was,  among  all  ancient  JVb* 
tians,  derived  in  fact  from  traditionary  instruction  ;  and  that  the  only 
result  of  such  investigations,  as  the  Reason  of  Man  entered  into  can^ 
teming  this  subject,  was  either  Polytheism  or  Atheism.  While  this 
traditionary  instruction  was  conveyed,  and  received,  without  mix- 
ture. Mankind  acknowledged  and  worshipped  Jehovah,  the  living 
and  true  God.  But,  so  soon  as  the  tradition  became  corrupted,  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  became  corrupted  also, 
and  by  degrees  vanished.  Traces  of  both,  indeed,  remained  fear 
perioQS,  differing  in  different  Nations ;  but  their  perfection  was  lost 
and  forgotten. 

The  nearer  we  approach  to  Jioah,  the  nearer  we  invariably 
come  to  the  pure  anci  perfect  character,  the  unpeiplexed  know- 
ledge, and  the  unbleoushed  worship,  of  Jehovah.  The  fiaurther 
we  recede  from  this  Patriarch,  the  aeeper  we  find  ourselves  regu- 
larly sinking  into  the  abyss  of  Polytheism.  Were  the  Unity  and 
Perfection  of  God  inferred  by  Reason  from  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence,  this  progress  would  of  course  be  inverted.  The 
traditionary  state  would  be  the  state  of  obscurity,  imperfection,  and 
error;  because,  then,  Men  reasoned  less,  and  believed  upon  author- 
ity more.  As  Philosophy  advanced,  and  Investigations  multiplied ; 
as  the  subject  was  more  frequently  taken  up  in  form,  and  profess- 
edly examined,  and  discussed ;  the  proofs  of  the  Unity  and  Per- 
fection of  God  would  be  accumulated;  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  great  subject  rendered,  progressively,  more  clear,  certain,  and 
unobjectionable.  The  fact,  however,  has  been  uniformly  contrary 
to  this  representation.  As  Tradition  has  declined,  this  knowledge 
has  declined  with  it.  As  it  has  been  corrupted,  the  knowledge  has 
been  ccMTupted:  where  it  has  been  lost,  the  lrnr%«rUJ*.'  »-..  i  ,. 
also  lost. 
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The  origin  of  Polytheism,  is  found  in  human  reasonings  only. 
In  Asia  and  in  Europe  alike,  Philosophy  has  devised,  extended, 
and  established,  this  miserable  system ;  and,  as  Philosophy  has 
been  advanced,  the  en-ors  of  Polytheism  have  been  enhanced  and 
multiplied,  or  have  terminated  in  Atheism.  In  the  most  flourishing 
state  of  Philosophy  in  Greece^  Rome,  ^gyp^'i  Persia,  and  Hindoostan, 
Polytheism  has  been  the  most  absurd,  its  errors  the  most  numerous, 
and  its  worship  the  most  abominable.  The  doctrines  of  the  Ame' 
rican  Savages  concerning  God,  Religion,  and  Duty,  are  far  less 
perplexed,  censurable,  and  ridiculous,  than  those  of  these  learned 
Countries.  Nor  were  their  own  doctrines  in  any  measure  deserv- 
ing of  such  severe  condemnation  before,  as  at,  and  after,  the  pre- 
valence of  their  Philosophy.  Atheism  appears  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  Philosophy  alone.  If  we  except  the  Bos-jesmans,  the 
lowest  and  most  persecuted  people  of  Caffraria,  and  more  unable, 
and  unlikely,  to  preserve  traditionary  knowledge  than  any  other 
Nation  in  the  World,  (and  concerning  even  these  there  is  doubt) 
and  if  we  add  to  them  the  other  Caffres,  there  is  no  solid  reason  to 
believe,  that  Atheism  was  ever  adopted  by  plain,  unlearned  men, 
or  admitted  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense.  Nor,  if  we  allow 
this  people  to  be  ignorant  of  a  God,  is  it  true,  that  they  have  adopt- 
ed Atheism.  Their  Ancestors  may  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
and  they  may  not  have  recovered  it.  But  Atheism  is  a  thine  totally 
diverse  from  the  mere  want  of  the  knowledge  of  a  God,  It  is  the 
disbelief  and  rejection  of  God,  after  the  idea,  and  the  character,  oj 
God,  have  been  presented  to  the  mind,  and  proof s  furnished  of  his  cx- 
istence.  Atheism,  in  this  its  proper  sense,  has  probably  never 
been  adopted  by  plain,  unlettered  men.  But,  in  this  sense,  it  has 
been  originated,  defended,  and  glorified  in,  by  many  sects  of  Phi- 
losophers, in  many  ages,  and  in  Siany  countries. 

To  the  account,  which  I  have  here  given,  of  the  result  of  hu- 
man reasonings  on  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  it  may  perhaps  be 
objected,  that  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
held,  and  taught,  the  doctrine  of  one  God.  I  admit  the  assertion 
with  some  qualifications ;  but  deny,  that  it  is  any  objection  to  what 
I  have  said.  It  is  well  known,  that  Pythagoras  and  Thales,  the 
founders  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic  sects  of  Philosophy,  were  the  parents 
of  all  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that 
these  two  men  founded  their  doctrines,  concerning  subjects  of  this 
nature,  chiefly  on  traditions,  which  they  collected  from  diflferent 
nations  with  intense  assiduity.  Pythagoras,  particularly,  travelled 
in  quest  of  information  in  Theology  and  Morals  into  Egypt,  Judea, 
Ballon,  Persia,  and  Hindoostan,  Of  this  we  are  directly  informed 
by  Jamblichus,  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  and  Porphyry^  and,  also,  by 
Hindoo  records,  now  in  being.  Porphyry  particularly  declares,  that 
he  resided  seven  years  on  Mount  CarmeL  Thales,  also,  whose 
mother  was  a  Phenician  woman,  travelled  into  Syria,  Phenicia,  and 
probably  into  Jiidea.    Some  of  the  followers  of  these  distinguished 
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men,  adhered  more,  some  less,  and  others  not  at  all,  to  the  system 
of  doctrines,  and  the  scheme  of  philosophizing,  which  they  pursued. 
Those,  who  adhered  most  to  their  doctrines,  and  the  traditions  on 
which  they  were  founded,  entertained  the  most  correct  and  defen- 
sible opinions  concerning  God.  Those,  w^ho  wandered  farthest 
from  them,  entertained  tne  most  erroneous  opinions.  Plato  and 
Socrates  were  of  the  former  class ;  and  Aristotle  of  the  latter.  Plato 
resided  twelve  years  in  Egyptj  where  he  conversed  extensively  with 
both  Egyptians  and  Jews.  In  different  parts  of  his  writings  he  has 
abundantly  taught  us,  that  his  best  doctrines  were  derived  from 
traditions,  holden  by  Barbarians^  or  foreigners  ^  of  whom  he  de- 
clares, in  one  place,  that  "  they  were  more  ancient  than  the  Greeks^ 
and  lived  nearer  to  the  Gods."  But  even  he,  and  his  master  So* 
crates^  when  they  left  their  traditionary  knowledge,  began  to  wan- 
der from  truth ;  and  taught  a  collection  of  idle  dreams,  which  they 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Philosophy.  The  correctness  of  some 
of  their  doctrines,  therefore,  furnishes  not  the  least  objection  against 
the  observations  which  I  have  made. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  in  asserting  the  results  of  Rea- 
son, on  this  subject,  to  be  what  I  have  said,  I  lower  the'importance 
and  usefulness  of  Reason  to  a  degree  beneath  what  Candoiu*  and 
Justice  will  warrant ;  and  in  a  manner  discordant  with  the  very  ac- 
count, which  I  have  given,  concerning  this  subject,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  present  discourse. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  account, 
which  I  have  here  given,  is  a  mere  recital  of  a  matter  of  fact; 
namely,  of  what  Reason  has  actually  done  relative  to  this  doctrine; 
and  not  an  explication  of  what  Reason  is  able  to  do.  With  this 
subject  I  have,  at  present,  no  concern.  Still  I  cannot  but  observe, 
that,  when  we  appeal  to  Reason  as  a  guide  in  subjects  of  Theolo- 
its  true  character,  as  such  a  guide,  can  be  estimated  only  by 
Le  decisions,  which  it  has  actually  made.  A  man  reasoning,  as  he 
actually  is,  under  the  real  influence  of  his  passions,  prejudices,  and 
biasses,  and  not,  as  he  might  be,  divested  of  them,  exhibits  his  true 
character  as  u  reasoning  being,  and  the  actual  extent,  and  power, 
of  his  Reason.  This  observation  is  equally  true  of  all  men.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  look  only  at  what  Reason  has  actually  done,  to 
learn  what  it  can  be  expected  to  do. 

Whether  I  have  exhibited  Reason  in  a  more  disadvantageous 
light  than  is  just,  I  will  leave  my  Audience  to  judge,  after  I  have 
recited  a  very  few,  out  of  the  endless  multitude  of  absurdities, 
taught  by  Philosophy.  The  three*  great  arguments  of  Ocellus 
Lucanusj  Aristotle^  and  the  modern  PlatonistSj  against  the  Creation 
of  the  World,  are  these : 

1st.  It  is  inconceivable^  that  things  should  ever  have  been  in  an^ 
other  state,  than  that  in  which  they  are. 

*  SUllingfleet's  Originei  Sacns. 
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'    2dly«  7%«rc  w  tio  other  may  of  Production^  hut  generation. 

3dly.  God  is  not  a  free  agent ;  but  produced  the  World  by  a  rw- 
eessity  of  Nature, 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is  a  falsehood ;  and,  if  it  were  true, 
would  be  ridiculously  alleged ;  because  it  cannot  in  the  remotest 
manner  afiect  the  point  in  question. 

The  second  is  a  mere  assumption,  taken  gratuitously  from  the 
birth  and  progress  of  Vegetables  and  Animals  ;  and  might  \^th  the 
same  propriety  be  employed  to  prove,  that  men  could  never  exist, 
unless  they  had  been  originally  planted  in  the  ground,  and  sprang 
up  under  the  nutritive  influence  of  the  Earth,  FUin,  and  Sunshine. 
Yet  Ocellus  was  so  satisfied  of  it,  that  he  believed  the  Earth  to 
have  been  thus  generated ;  to  have  grown  from  an  infantine  to  an 
adult  size ;  and  to  be  destined  to  decline,  and  dissolve,  like  an  ani» 
mal  body;  and  all  this,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  main  principle, 
the  eternity  of  the  World.  Aristotle^  who  derived  his  doctrines  on 
this  subject  from  Ocellus^  supposed,  that,  if  the  first  matter  were 
not  created,  it  must  have  been  generated  by  some  preceding  mat- 
ter; and  so  on,  ad  infinitum;  not  perceiving,  that  he  was  here 
teaching  a  self-contrs^diction,  for  sound  Philosophy.  Plato  taught 
that  TXt),  or  the  Chaos,  was  the  source  of  moral  evil ;  and  in  this 
opinion  was  followed  by  a  multitude  of  others.  These  doctrines, 
taught  by  Philosophers  of  the  fu^t  rank,  will,  I  presume,  exonerate 
me  from  this  charge,  but  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  specimens  of  a 
similar  nature.  I  will  only  add  to  them  that  memorable  declara- 
tion of  Cicero ;  Nihil  tam  absurdum,  quod  non  dixerit  aliquis  Phi- 
losophorum.*  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  objection,  that  my 
own  observations  are  discordant,  I  answer,  that  under  the  first  head 
of  discourse,  I  have  alleged  such  arguments,  as  we,  possessed  of 
all  the  advantages  derived  from  Revelation,  are  enabled  to  gain 
from  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence*  We  already  know 
the  existence  and  character  of  God.  These  were  the  very  points 
m  question  with  the  philosophers,  whom  1  have  named.  The  Re- 
velation, to  which  we  are  inaebted  for  this  knowledge,  has  also  en- 
abled us  to  reason  on  these  subjects  in  a  manner,  which  was  im- 
possible to  them,  great  as  their  abilities  were.  The  arguments, 
which  I  have  alleged,  therefore,  except  perhaps  the  last,  were 
probably  never  thought  of  by  these  men.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know, 
that  the  third  of  them  is  found  in  any  book  whatever. 

3dly.  Xo  nation^  which  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  one  God  derived 
from  tradition,  has  been  ever  known  to  regain  it,  unless  by  the  aid  oj 
Revelation, 

The  Ancients  plainly  derived  this  knowledge  from  Moah  ;  and, 
when  they  had  lost  it,  fell,  universally,  into  hopeless  Polytheism* 
Nor  is  there  a  single  exception  to  the  remark,  that,  whenever  Re- 
velation has  not  revived  this  knowledge,  mankind  remain  Polytbe* 
uts  to  the  present  hour. 

*  CioMO  de  Nat  Deomm. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  Je««,  Christiam, 
Mohammedans,  and  Infiaelsj  have  derived  this  knowledge  wholly 
from  the  Scriptures. 

4thly.  •ATo  accatmt  exists  of  any  individual,  who  by  the  mere  exer 
cise  of  his  Reason  discovered  the  existence  of  one  God. 

Immense  multitudes  of  great  and  learned  men  have,  in  different 
ages,  employed  themselves  laboriously  in  speculations  of  a  theolo- 
gical nature.  Had  any  one  of  them  made  the  discovery  in  ques- 
tion ;  an  event  so  important,  so  new,  so  singular,  so  honourable, 
could  not  have  been  unnoticed,  or  unrecorded,  amid  thousands  of 
discoveries,  of  infinitely  less  consequence  and  distinction,  carefully 
treasured  up  in  the  volumes  of  History.  In  truth,  the  idea  of  one 
perfect  Goa  is  neither  so  obvious,  nor  so  pleasing,  to  such  minds  as 
ours,  as,  when  once  lost,  to  be  with  any  probability  ever  recovered 
again  by  the  mere  efforts  of  Reason.  When  known,  and  admitted, 
by  the  early  descendants  of  JVooA,  it  was  soon  lost ;  and  without 
the  direct  aid  of  succeeding  Revelation,  would  have  been  lost  for 
ever.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Israelites  wandered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Shekinah,  and  the  awful  denunciations  of 
their  prophets,  continually  fulfilled  before  them  ;  notwithstanding 
the  wonderful  miracles,  which  they  beheld,  and  the  terrible  punish- 
ments which  they  suffered,  almost  yearly,  into  Polytheism  ana  Idola- 
try. Such  a  God,  as,  when  known  by  us,  we  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge and  to  worship ;  a  God,  whom  we  do  not  like  to  retain 
m  our  knowledge  ;  we  cannot  be  supposed,  with  any  probability,  to 
seek  after,  when  unknown  ^  nor  to  search  with  earnestness  for  ar- 
guments to  prove  his  being,  or  perfections. 

III.  I  shall  now  inquire,  what  has  been  the  influence  of  Revelation 
on  the  reception,  and  continuance,  of  this  doctrine. 

On  this  sulnect  I  observe 

1st.  Thai  Uod  revealeih  himself  to  Adam,  and  to  the  succeeding 
Patriarchs,  down  to  the  time  of  Moses. 

3dly.  In  the  written  Revelation,' begun  by  Moses,  and  completed  by 
the  s%tccieding  Prophets  and  Apostles,  the  existence  of  the  one  perfect 
God  is  declared  by  himself,  in  every  manner,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end;  and  made  the  foundation  of  all  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
orimances,  contained  in  the  Sacred  Volume. 

Sdiy.  This  doctrine  is  directly  attested  by  a  great  variety  of  mint' 
eles,  wrought,  either  immediately  or  ultimately,  as  testimonies  to  this 
intth.      \ 

4thly.  Jtll  the  declarations,  of  this  import,  are  proved  by  the  cha^ 
racier  of  Uu  TesHfler^  as  unfolded  in  the  works  of  Creation  and 
Providence. 

5thly.  The  same  declarations  are  evinced  to  be  true  by  the  charac* 
ier  of  the  Testifier,  as  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures. 

On  this  Character  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  particularly 
hereafter.  At  the  present  time,  1  can  only  observe  summarily, 
that  it  is  evinced  by  the  perfect  accordance  of  his  declarations 
with&cts:. 
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Of  his  promises,  with  his  performance  of  them ; 

Of  his  predictions,  with  their  fulfilment ; 

Of  his  precepts,  with  absolute  rectitude ;  and 

Of  his  doctrines,  so  far  as  they  can  be  examined  by  us,  with 
truth. 

It  is  also  illustrated,  in  a  glorious  manner,  by  the  perfect  holiness 
of  the  scheme  of  worship  prescribed,  and  of  the  system  of  Pro- 
vidence recorded. 

In  all  these  several  ways,  one  Eternal,  self-existent,  immutable, 
and  perfect  Jehovah,  is  directly  and  abundantly  declared  on  the 
one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  all  Gods,  beside  him, are  proved  with 
Che  same  evidence  to  be  false  and  imaginary.  The  character,  given 
of  this  great  and  awful  Being,  is  such,  as  to  banish  from  the  mind 
the  remotest  suspicion  of  a  second ;  even  if  a  second  were  not  di- 
rectly denied.  All  perfections  are  ascribed  to  him;  and  all  things 
declared  to  proceed  from  him,  and  to  be  under  his  absolute  control. 
The  Universe  is  exhibited  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  him,  as 
holden  in  existence  and  harmony  by  nis  hand,  and  as  formed  to  be 
the  instrument  of  his  glory. 

This  evidence,  furnished  by  Revelation  of  the  Unity  of  God, 
is  such,  that  it  preserved  this  doctrine  among  the  Patriarchs ;  and 
in  spite  of  all  their  tendencies  to  Idolatry,  continued  it  among  the 
Jtmt^  till  the  Babylonish  captivity;  ana  after  that  event,  esta- 
blished it  beyond  a  question.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Christian 
Canon,  there  has  been,  among  those,  who  have  acknowledged  its 
divine  origin,  scarcely  a  debate  on  the  subject ;  Christians,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  gross  Heretics,  who  never  deserved  the 
name  of  Christians,  having  with  a  single  voice  acknowledged,  and 
worshipped,  the  one  Jehovah,  the  only  living  and  true  God.  They 
have  not  probably  regarded  these  arguments,  as  amounting  to  a 
logical  demonstration  ;  but  they  have  justly  regarded  them,  as  re- 
moving every  rational  doubt,  and  as  famishing  them,  when  coming 
to  Goa^  with  an  immoveable  foundation  for  believing  with  full  as- 
«8urance,  thai  he  i9,  and  thai  he  is  the  rewarder  of  all  ihem  ihat  dili* 
gently  seek  him. 

Two  REMARKS  shall  conclude  this  discourse. 

1st.  This  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God  strongly  exhU)iis  the  wick* 
tdness  of  Mankind. 

The  one  perfect  God  was  anciently,  and  fully,  known  to  all  Na- 
tions ;  and  has  been,  since,  often  declared  to  a  great  part  of  the 
Jiabitable  World.  Yet  sin^lar,  solemn,  and  interesting,  as  this 
great  object  is,  and  impossible  as  it  seems,  that  it  should  be  lost  by 
any  man,  who  has  once  possessed  it,  it  has  still  l^^een  wantonly  for- 
gotten, or  wilfully  rejected,  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  In  the 
place  of  Jehovah  have  been  substituted  Gods  innumerable,  sinful, 
8tupid,  blind^  deaf,  and  dead ;  and  these  have  been  zealously  wor 
ihipped  m  preference  to  the  glorious  Creator  of  all  things.  Maa 
hai  made  hu  Gods,  and  then  prostrated  himself  before  them. 
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The  true  and  only  reason  of  this  conduct  is,  that  men  loved  not 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.  No  higher  proof  of  Corruption 
can  be  given  than  this.  God  is  infinitely  excellent  and  lovely* 
A  good  mind  naturally  regards  him  as  infinitely  more  desirable 
than  all  other  objects ;  and  deliehts  to  contemplate,  love,  and  obey 
him,  in  entire  preference  to  all  other  enjoyments.  A  gross  and 
guilty  mind,  therefore,  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  apostacy  and  rebel- 
Hon.  The  degree  of  this  guilt  is  strongly  seen  in  the  completeness  • 
of  the  Apostacy.  God  has  been  totally  banished ;  and  creatures, 
totally  opposite  to  him  in  every  attribute,  have  been  worshipped  in 
his  steaa.  Thus  the  mind  has  loved  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  from 
its  Maker ;  and  not  only  refused  its  proper  love  and  homage  to 
him,  but  rendered  them  to  the  vilest  and  most  unworthy  of  his 
creatures. 

2dly.  From  the  observations  made  in  this  discourse^  appears^  in 
the  strongest  lights  the  necessity  of  Revelation. 

Revelation,  as  I  have  shown,  originally  began,  and  has  always 
continued,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  living  God  in  the  world. 
This  is  infinitely  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  most 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  Man.  From  God, 
all  the  good,  which  will  ever  be  enjoyed,  must  be  derived.  But 
no  permanent  or  solid  good  can  be  expected  fit)m  him,  unless  he 
be  pleased.  To  be  pleased,  he  must  oe  obeyed,  and  to  be  obeyed, 
he  must  be  known.  But  without  revelation  he  has  never  been 
known  in  this  World.  Thus  to  the  attainment  of  permanent  and 
solid  good,  Revelation  is  mdispensably  necessary,  and  infinitely 
important. 

The  love  of  God,  also,  is  wholly  built  on  the  knowledge  of  his 
existence  and  character*  But  the  love  of  God  is  the  best  of  all 
characteristics,  the  foundation  of  all  other  good,  and  in  itself  the 
best  good.  Thus,  in  order  to  our  moral  and  natural  good,  to  our 
holiness  and  happiness  alike,  Revelation  is  supremely  necessary 
to  Man.* 

*  See  tbeie  tabjects  further  pnnnecl  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Second  Command* 
meat. 
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Pf  ALM  eK.  94 — 17....  J  tsul,  0  my  Qody  Takt  me  nof  away  in  the  midd  of  my  days: 
iky  yemn  art  tkraughaui  all  gemraliBiu,  Of  old  Kad  thou  laid  the  foyndaiion  aj 
Ihe  Earth  ;  asud  the  Hea»e$u  are  Ihe  %§ark  1/  Ihy  hands.  They  thall  perith^  tfui 
than  ehall  endure;  yea,  all  oflhem  ahall  wax  old  like  a  garment ;  at  a  veduro 
ehall  thou  change  them,  and  they  thall  be  changed:  Bui  thou  art  the  tame,  and  thy 
yeart  thall  han  mo  end. 

In  the  preceding  discourses,  I  have  evinced,  by  such  argu- 
ments, as  appear  to  me  conclusive,  the  existence  of  (rod;  considered 
the  objections  and  schemes  of  Atheism  and  the  influence  of  those 
ychimes  on  the  understandings  hearty  and  life^  of  Man,  compared 
with  thai  of  the  Christian  S]/stem,  and  examined  the  manner,  in 
which  the  Umitt/  of  God  is  presented  to  us  by  Reason,  and  by  Reveh' 
tion.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  such  attributes  of  this  great 
and  glorious  being,  as  demand  a  partictdar  disciusion*  Those, 
whicD  naturally  claim  our  first  attention,  are  his  Eternity  and  Im^ 
mulalnUlyf  subjects  so  intimately  connected,  as  to  be  most  advan* 
tageously  considered  together,  in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them 
m  the  tezti 

After  a  series  of  discouraging  and  distressing  thoughts  on  his 
own  troubles,  and  repeated  supplications  to  God  for  deliverance ; 
and  after  various  hopes,  and  predictions,  of  the  kindness  of  God 
to  himself,  and  to  the  Church,  recited  in  the  context ;  the  Psalmist 
takes  up  his  final  consolation  in  the  perfections,  particularly  in  the 
power,  wisdom,  goodness,  eternity,  and  immutability  of  his  Creator* 
in  the  text,  these  are  exhibited,  as  certain  proof,  that  the  children 
of  God  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  their  seed  be  established  before  him* 
In  the  sublime  language  of  this  divine  writer,  the  foundation  of  the 
Earth  and  the  formation  of  the  Heavens  are  presented  to  us,  as 
the  handiwork  of  Jehovah;  who  is  considered  as  building  the 
UnJirerse,  as  a  man  erects  his  own  habitation.  With  no  less  mag- 
nificence is  the  same  wonderful  Agent  represented,  as  takine  these 
Heavens  and  folding  them  up  as  a  decayed  garment  is  foloed  by 
Its  owner ;  and  laying  them  aside,  as  useless  to  any  future  purpose. 
In  this  imagery  there  is  obviously  a  direct  reference  to  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things ;  when  the  presen^  Heavens  and  Earth,  being 
set  on  fire,  shall  bedissolved,andnee  away;  and  no  place  befovndfor 
them  any  more.  Mutable  in  their  own  nature,  and  destined  to  tem- 
porary purposes  only,  they  will  be  continued  while  their  use  con- 
tinues, and  then  perish  for  ever.  To  this  changing  character  of 
even  these  great  and  splendid  works  of  his  hands,  the  Psalmist 
studiously  contrasts  the  character  of  God.     They  shall  perish^  b%sl 
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thou  shall  endure  ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment j 
and  as  a  vesture  shall  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed : 
hut  thou  art  the  same  /  atid  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. 

In  these  words,  is  presented  to  us,  not  only  a  direct  assertion,  but 
a  highly  poetical,  sublime,  and  glorious  exhibition,  of  the  Eternity 
and  Immutability  of  God  ;  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the 
contrast,  which  it  forms  to  the  vanishing  character  of  these  great 
works  of  his  hands.  The  passage  is  indeed  declared  by  the  Apos- 
tle Paulj  to  be  a  description  of  me  character,  and  agency,  oi  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  second  person  in  the  divine  Trinity.  But 
to  us,  who  regard  Christ  as  being  unquestionably  God,  it  has  ex- 
actly the  same  import,  as  if  applied  to  the  Father,  or  to  the  God- 
head at  large,  in  this  light  1  shall,  therefore,  consider  it ;  and 
proceed,  under  its  guidance,  to  examine  these  illustrious  attributes 
of  the  Creator. 

I.  God  is  Eternal^  or,  in  other  words,  his  existence  is  without 
beginning,  or  end. 

Of  this  doctrine  the  text  is  a  direct  assertion,  and  therefore  a 
complete  proof:  but  it  is  only  one,  among  a  vast  multitude  of  such 
assertions  in  the  Scriptures.  No  attribute  of  God  is  perhaps  more 
frequently  declared,  more  variously  recited,  or  more  universally 
difiused,  throughout  the  sacred  pages.  In  the  very  first  verse  of 
Genesis  it  is  said,  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth.  He  existed,  therefore,  before  the  beginning  of  created 
things ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  everlasting.  In  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Apocalypse,  Chi-ist  solemnly  declares  this  character  of  him- 
self :  /  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  saidi  he,  the  beginning  and  the  end^ 
ing,  the  first  and  the  last.  In  the  xc.  Psalm,  and  2d.  verse,  the 
divine  writer  exclaims,  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or 
ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  Earth,  and  the  World,  even  from  Ever^ 
lastingjo  Everlasting,  thou  art  God.  I  lift  my  hand  to  Heaven,  says 
God,  Deut.  xxxii.  and  40th,  and  say,  I  live  for  ever.  I  am;  that 
is,  I  exist  alike  in  all  times  and  places,  in  Eternity  and  Immensity. 
Jehovah  and  Jah :  that  is.  Existence  illimitable  by  space  or  du- 
ration; are,  you  well  know,  the  peculiar  and  incommunicable 
names  of  the  Godhead ;  in  accordance  with  which  the  Eternal  God^ 
and  theiEverlasting  God,  are  current  Phraseology  of  the  Scriptures* 
From  tihis  source,  then,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  adduce  any  fur- 
ther proofs  of  the  doctrine. 

To  this  full  evidence  from  the  Scriptures,  Reason  subjoins  her 
fullest  attestations.  That  God  existed  before  all  things,  has  been 
heretofore,  as  I  trust,  sufficiently  proved.     The  Universe  was 

Elainly  derived  from  him,  the  first  or  original  Cause.    Consequendy 
e  was  uncaused,  underived,  and,  of  course,  fix)m  Eternity,  or  with- 
out beginning. 

That  God  will  for  ever  exist  is  plain,  also,  from  Reason,  beyond 
dispute.     He  cannot  be  supposed  to  terminate  his  own  existence. 
Without  insisting  on  the  natl^al  impossibility  of  this  fact,  it  may  be 
Vol.  I.  17 
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safely  asserted  to  be  morally  impossible.     The  Being,  who  has  all 

Sood  in  his  power,  possession,  and  enjoyment,  must  be  infinitely 
elighted  with  perpetual  life,  or  existence.  The  contemplation  of 
his  perfections,  designs,  and  works,  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
eternally  the  supreme  good  of  the  Universe,  the  manifestation  ot 
his  infinite  beauty,  glory,  and  loveliness,  to  the  intelligent  system, 
for  ever  rising,  enlarging,  and  improving,  and  the  complete  assu- 
rance, that  all  his  pleasure  will  be  accomplished,  constitute  at  once 
an  aggregate  of  happiness,  which  must  be  regarded  by  him  with 
immense  complacency,  and  render  his  existence  infinitely  desi- 
rable in  his  own  eyes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  creatures  can  in  no  way 
affect  the  existence,  or  the  happiness,  of  God ;  for,  being  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  him,  they  can  be,  and  do,  nothing,  but  what  he 
pennits.  From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that  God  must  con- 
tinue to  exist  for  ever. 

11.  God  is  immutable. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  is  subject  to  no  change  in  his  manner 
of  being,  his  perfections,  thoughts,  desires,  purposes,  or  determi- 
nations. 

This  doctrine,  also,  is  directly  asserted  in  the  text.  7%cy  shall 
be  changed  ;  but  thou  art  the  same.  It  is  also  declared  in  various 
other  passages  of  the  Scriptures :  /  am  the  Lord ;  /  change  not. 
Mai.  ill.  6.  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above^ 
and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  varia- 
bleness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Jam.  i.  17.  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  tO'day,  and  for  ever,  Heb.  xiii.  8. 

In  these  passages  we  are  taught,  not  only  that  there  is  no 
change  in  God ;  but  no  variableness ;  no  capacity  or  possibility  of 
change. 

Of  this  doctrine,  also,  Reason  furnishes  to  him,  who  admits  the 
existence  of  an  Intelligent  Cause  of  all  things,  an  absolute  demon- 
stration. God  gave  being  to  all  things.  Of  course  he  contrived 
them  all.  Every  being,  and  every  event,  which  has  been,  is,  or 
will  be,  together  with  all  their  qualities  and  operations,  existed  in 
his  mind ;  or,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  David,  were  written  m 
his  book,  and  what  daythey  should  be  fashioned,  when,  as  yet,  there 
was  none  of  them.*  They  can,  therefore,  furnish  to  him  not  a  sin- 
gle new  thought,  or  idea.  His  thoughts  were  the  cause  of  these 
beings  and  events.  They,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  his 
thoughts.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  neither  from  himself,  nor  from 
his  creatures,  can  God  receive  a  single  new  thought.  But,  if  no 
change  can  exist  in  his  thoughts,  it  is  obvious,  that  none  can  exist 
in  his  desires,  designs,  or  determinations.  New  desires  must  be 
originated,  and  new  designs  and  determinations  formed,  if  they 
should  exist  at  all,  in  consequence  of  some  new  views  of  the  Mind, 

*  PMlm  cuxis.  16     Mar^gin 
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in  which  they  exist ;  some  change  in  the  object  viewed ;  or  in  the 
manner,  in  which  the  mind  regards  the  object.  As  all  the  works 
of  God  are  thus  proved  to  have  been,  according  to  the  declaration 
of  St.  James,  Acts  xv.  1 8,  known  unto  him  from  the  beginning  ;  it 
is  evident,  that  no  such  change  is  possible  to  him.  His  desires, 
designs,  and  determinations,  must,  therefore,  be  precisely  the  same 
for  ever. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  Eternity  of  God 
is  a  totally  different  thing  from  that,  which  is  ascribed  to  created, 
particularly  to  Intelligent,  beings.  The  Scriptures  attribute  Eter- 
nity in  a  certain  sense  to  Angels  and  Men ;  but  this  is  wholly  un- 
like the  Eternity  of  God.  Ml  creatures  change  incessantly ;  and 
no  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  duration,  but  that  of  a  continual 
succession  of  changes.  Their  tHoughts,  desires,  purposes,  and 
determinations,  together  with  their  existence,  are,  and  can  be,  no 
other  than  a  continued  series  of  changes.  God,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  subject  01  the  least  possible  change. 
His  Eternity  is,  of  course,  all  one  present  time.  To  him  there  is 
no  past,  and  no  future ;  nothing  old,  and  nothing  new ;  nothing 
gone,  and  nothing  to  come.  Past  and  future  are  modes  of  created 
existence  only ;  and  have  no  application,  no  possible  reference,  to 
the  Creator. 

This  glorious  and  sublime  truth,  though  thus  demonstrated  by 
Reason,  seems  to  have  been  first  and  alone  communicated  by  Re- 
velation. One  day,  saith  St.  Peter,  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Apostle*  does  not 
nere  speak,  as  he  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  speak,  in  com- 
parative, but  in  absolute,  language.  He  docs  not  declare,  that, 
oecausc  the  Eternity  of  God  is  such  an  amazing  duration,  a  thou- 
sand years  will  be  so  lost  in  this  abyss,  as  to  be  comparatively  the 
same  thing  with  one  day.  On  the  contrary,  he  intended  to  declare 
what  he  actually  declares ;  that  a  thousand  years  are  to  God  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  with  one  day.  In  his  existence  there  is  no 
long,  nor  short,  duration ;  nothing  fleeting ;  nothing  successive. 
His  duration  is  a  mere  and  eternal  Now.  In  our  own  existence, 
the  clearest  resemblance  to  the  duration  of  God  is  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  single,  present  moment  of  our  being ;  without 
taking  at  all  into  view  the  succession  even  of  that,  which  immedi- 
ately follows. 

This  doctrine  is,  also,  most  sublimely  exhibited  in  that  singular 
declaration  of  Isaiah,  Thus  saith  the  High  and  Lorrr  One,  that 
inhabiteth  Eternity,  that  is,  He,  who  fills  Eternity  at  once  ;  who  in- 
habits it,  just  as  he  also  inhabits  Immensity.  '  As  he  is  present  in 
all  the  regions  of  Immensity  at  once ;  and  does  not  come  from  the 
West,  pass  by  the  present  place  of  our  existence,  and  go  to  the 
East ;  so  he  fills  Eternity  at  once ;  and  does  not  come  from  the 
Past,  go  by  the  Present,  and  enter  the  Future. 

The  same  transcendendy  glorious  mode  of  existence  is  also  sub« 
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limely  indicated  in  the  incommunicable  names  of  God,  I  ah,  and 
Jehovah  ;  that  is,  Existence,  present  in  every  place,  and  through 
every  period  of  duration,  alike. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  great  and  glorious  a  character  of  God  is  presented  to 
us  hy  these  perfections. 

Before  the  Mountains  were  brought  forth^  or  ever  he  had  fonned 
the  Earth  and  the  Worlds  even  from  everlasting  to  everlastings  he  is 
God.     Possessed  of  perfect  excellence,  contemplating  with  Infinite 
complacency  his  glorious  attributes,  and  containing  in  himself  a 
boundless  sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  every  thing  great 
and  desirable,  he  saw,  that  it  was  oecoming  his  character  to  un- 
fold his  perfections,  and  communicate  his  goodness,  to  an  endless 
and  innumerable  race  of  beings.     From  an  Infinite  height,  he  took 
a  survey  of  the  immeasurable  vast  of  possible  beings  ;  and  in  an 
expansion  without  limits,  but  desolate  and  wild,  where  nothing  was, 
called  into  existence  with  a  word  the  countless  multitude  of  \^^rlds, 
with  all  their  various  furniture.     With  his  own  hand  he  lighted  up 
at  once  innumerable  suns,  and  rolled  around  them  innumerable 
worlds.     All  these  he  so  dispersed,  and  arranged,  as  that  all  re- 
ceived light,  and  warmth,  and  hfe,  and  comfort ;  and  all,  at  the 
same  time,  he  stored,  and  adorned,  with  a  rich  and  unceasing  va* 
riety  of  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  with  the  most  suitable  means 
of  virtue  ana  happiness.     Throughout  his  vast  empire,  he  sur- 
rounded his  throne  with  Intelligent  creatures,  to  fill  the  immense 
and  perfect  scheme  of  being,  which  originally  existed  with  infinite 
splendour  in  his  own  incomprehensible  Mind.     Independent  of  all 
possible  beings  and  events,  he  sits  at  the  head  of  this  Universe, 
unchanged,  and  incapable  of  change,  amid  all  the  successions, 
tossings,  and  tumults,  by  which  it  is  agitated.     When  empires  are 
overthrown,  or  Angels  lall ;  when  Suns  are  extinguished,  and  Sys- 
tems return  to  their  original  nothing ;  he  is  equally  impassive  and 
unmoved  as  when  sparrows  expire,  or  the  hairs  fall  from  our  heads. 
Nothing  can  happen,  notliing  can  be  done,  beyond  his  expectation, 
or  without  his  permission.     Nothing  can  frustrate  his  designs,  and 
nothing  disappoint,  or  vaiy,  his  purposes.     All  things,  beside  him, 
change,  and  fluctuate  without  ceasing.     Events  exist,  and  vanish. 
Beings  rise,  and  expire.     But  his  own  existence,  the   thoughts 
which  he  entertains,  the  desires  which  he  admits,  the  purposes 
which  he  forms,  are   the  same  yesterday ^  to-day ^  and  for  ever. 
Throughout  the  coming  vast  of  Eternity,  also,  and  the  boundless 
tracts  of  Immensity,  he  sees  with  serene  complacency  his  own 
perfect  purposes  daily  and  invariably  advancing,  with  a  regular 
niifilment,  towards  their  absolute  completion.     In  its  own  place,  in 
its  own  time,  and  in  its  own  manner,  each  exists  in  exact  obedience 
to  his  order,  and  in  exact  accordance  with  his  choice.    Nothing 
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lingers,  nothing  hastens :  but  his  counsel  exactly  stands,  and  all 
his  pleasure  will  be  precisely  accomplished, 

2dly.  How  necessary  are  these  attributes  to  the  character  of  God, 
as  the  Ruler  of  all  things. 

By  his  Eternity  this  glorious  Being  is  always  in  existence,  to  know 
and  to  bring  to  pass,  to  approve,  or  to  condemn,  to  reward,  or  to 

f)unish,  whatever  he  pleases,  and  whatever  is  done  by  his  Intel- 
igent  creatures.  As  an  Eternal  Being,  only,  can  he  form  plans  of 
existence  and  administration,  which  shall  extend  through  Eternity, 
and  propose  designs,  invested  with  boundless  perfection.  As  an 
Eternal  Being,  omy,  is  he  qualified  to  execute  those  designs  in  an 
everlasting  progress,  and  to  complete  for  ever  the  Infimte  good, 
which  he  has  begun. 

By  means  of  his  Eternity  only,  is  he  able  to  offer  to  his  creatures 
eternal  rewards,  and  place  before  them  infinite  motives  to  obedience 
and  virtue:  rewards  and  motives,  in  their  nature,  differing  im 
mensely  from  all  others.  Without  this  attribute,  with  whatevei 
wisdom  the  system  of  his  works  was  planned,  however  bright  and 
benevolent  the  designs,  which  he  formed,  however  just  and  excel- 
lent his  administrations,  while  they  continued ;  still,  at  a  period 
comparatively  near,  the  splendour,  and  the  promise,  of  this  day- 
spring,  would  set  in  darkness ;  and  the  Sun  of  glory,  and  of  good, 
be  extinguished  for  ever.  The  Universe  of  matter  and  of  minds, 
holden  in  being  by  his  hand,  would  at  an  untimely  day,  find  that 
hand  withdrawn,  and  itself,  with  all  the  prospects  formea,  the  hopes 
indulged,  and  the  blessings  enjoyed,  by  the  unnumbered  hosts  ol 
Intelligent  beings,  sink  at  once  into  the  Abyss  of  Annihilation. 

By  nis  Immutability,  God  is  possessed  of  immeasurable  dignity 
and  greatness ;  and  ntted  to  be  entirely  feared,  loved,  honoured^ 
and  obeyed,  by  all  his  Rational  creatures.  The  humble  and  im^ 
perfect  dignity  of  created  beings  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  ex- 
istence on  stability  of  character.  Infinite  dignity  cannot  belong  to 
a  character,  which  is  not  literally  unchangeable.  Created  dignity  is 
completely  destroyed  by  fickleness:  the  least  mutability  would 
destroy  that,  which  is  uncreated.  The  least  possible  change  would 
be  a  change  from  perfection  to  imperfection ;  a  change  infinite  in 
itself,  and  infinitely  for  the  worse.  God,  if  changed  at  all,  would 
cease  to  be  God,  and  sink  down  from  his  infinite  exaltation  of  being 
and  character  towards  the  humble  level  of  imperfect  creatures. 
How  differently,  in  this  case,  would  his  nature,  his  laws,  his  designs, 
and  his  government,  appear  to  us !  Were  the  least  change  to  com- 
mence, who  can  divine  its  consequences,  or  foresee  thek*  progress, 
and  their  end  ?  Who  can  conjecture  what  would  be  its  influence  on 
his  character,  his  designs,  or  his  conduct  ?  Who  can  foretel  the 
effects,  which  it  would  produce  on  the  empire  which  he  has  created, 
and  on  the  innumerable  beings  by  which  it  is  inhabited  ?  Who 
does  not  see,  at  a  glance,  that  Goa  could  no  longer  be  regarded 
with  that  voluntary  and  supreme  veneration,  now  so  confessedly  his 
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due,  because  he  had  descended  from  his  own  infinite  dignity,  and 
was  no  longer  decked  with  majesty  and  excellency^  nor  arrayed  m 
glory  and  beauty  ?  Who  does  not  feel,  that  a  serious  apprehension 
of  such  a  change  would  diffuse  an  alarm  through  all  virtuous  beings, 
and  carry  terror  and  amazement  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the 
Universe  ? 

By  his  Immutability,  God  is  cjualified  to  form,  and  to  pursue,  one 
great  plan  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  one  harmonious  scheme  of 
bounoless  good ;  and  to  carry  on  a  perfect  system,  in  a  perfect 
manner,  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.  An  Immutable 
God,  only,  can  be  expected  to  do  that,  and  nothing  but  that,  which 
is  supremely  riffht  and  desirable ;  to  make  every  part  of  his  great 
work  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  to  constitute  of  all  the  parts 
a  perfect  whole.  In  this  immense  work,  one  character  is  thus  every 
where  displayed ;  one  God ;  one  Ruler;  one  Sun  of  Righteousness; 
enlightening,  warming,  and  quickening,  the  innumerable  beings,  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Diversities,  indeed,  endless  diversities,  of 
his  agency,  exist  throughout  the  different  parts  of  this  work ;  but 
they  are  mere  changes  of  the  same  light ;  the  varying  colours  and 
splendours  of  the  same  glorious  Sun. 

Without  this  uniformity,  this  oneness  of  character,  supreme  dig- 
nity could  not  exist  in  the  great  Agent.  Without  this  consistency, 
safety  could  not  be  found ;  reliance  could  not  be  exercised ;  by  his 
creatures.  God  is  the  ultimate  object  of  appeal  to  Intelligent  be- 
ings ;  the  ultimate  object  of  confidence,  and  hope.  However 
injured,  deceived,  or  destroyed,  by  his  fellow-creatures,  every  ra- 
tional being  still  finds  a  refuge  in  his  Creator.  To  him,  ultimately, 
he  refers  all  his  wants,  distresses,  and  interests.  Whoever  else 
may  be  deaf  to  his  complaints,  he  still  is  assured,  that  God  will 
hear.  Whoever  else  withholds  the  necessary  relief  of  his  suffer- 
ings, or  the  necessary  supplies  of  his  wants,  still  he  knows,  that 
God  will  give.  This  consideration,  which  supports  the  soul  in 
every  extremity,  is  its  last  resort,  its  final  refuge.  Could  God 
change ;  this  asylum  would  be  finally  shut ;  Confidence  would  ex- 
pire; and  Hope  would  be  buried  in  the  grave.  Nay,  the  immor- 
tal Mind  itseli,  unless  prevented  by  an  impossibility,  inherent  in  its 
nature,  would  languish  away  its  existence,  and  return  to  its  original 
Nothing. 

It  ought,  here,  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  glorious 
attribute,  so  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  government  of  ajl 
things,  is  in  an  illustrious  degree  manifested  in  that  governmei 
The  laws  of  Nature^  as  they  are  customarily  called ;  or,  as  the] 
are,  in  much  better  language,  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Ordt 
nances  of  Heaven;  are  eminent  and  affecting  displays  of  the  Immi 
tability  of  God.  These  laws  are  no  other  than  rules,  or  methods 
which  God  has  formed  for  the  guidance  of  all"  things,  and  in  con- 
formity to  which  he  is  pleased  to  act.  Thus,  by  the  Attraction  of 
Gravitation,  all  the  Atoins,  of  which  the  material  Universe  is  com- 
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posed,  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  by  a  power,  diminishing 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  squares  of  the  distances 
between  them.     By  this  law.  Atoms  are  united  into  Worlds,  and 
Worlds  into  Systems.     By  this  law,  Moons  perform  their  revolu- 
tions round  the  Planets ;  and  Planets  and  Comets  round  the  Sun. 
By  this  law,  Summer  and  Winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  so  useful 
and  so  necessary  to  Mankind,  regularly  perform  their  successions. 
In  the  same  regular  manner  the  Planets  revolve  around  their  Axes ; 
and  furnish  us  with  the  dehghtful,  and  indispensable,  vicissitudes  of 
day  and  night.     By  other  laws,  equally  uniform,  the  vegetable 
world  is  regulated  n'om  its  first  implantation  in  the  soil  to  its  full 
growth,  and  thence  to  its  final  decay.     By  others,  still,  Animals 
are  born ;  arrive  at  maturity ;  decline ;  and  die.     The  Mind,  also, 
with  all  its  faculties  and  operations,  is  by  similar  laws  governed, 
and  conducted  towards  a  future  Immortality.    Thus,  independently 
of  the  few  miraculous  events,  originally  inwoven  in  the  great  Sys- 
tem, as  useful,  indubitable,  and  intentional,  proofs  of  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  for  particular,  important  purposes,  all  things  are 
directed,  each  in  its  own  manner,  by  fixed,  uniform  laws.     These, 
like  their  Author,  have  been  unchanged  from  their  commencement 
In  the  language  of  the  scoffers  in  the  last  days^  mentioned  by  St. 
Petefj  All  things  have  continued  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Creation :  and  instead  of  proving,  according  to  their  Atheistical 
suggestions,  the  failure  of  the  promise  of  his  coming,  they  clearly, 
and  only,  display  the  immutaoihty  of  the  Creator.     This  divine 
Attribute  we  are  thus  enabled  to  trace  in  the  regularity,  manifested 
by  the  progress  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms ; 
in  the  steady  confinement  of  the  Ocean  within  its  bounds ;  the  per- 
manency of  the  mountains ;  and  the  stability  of  the  Earth.     We 
read  it,  in  lines  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  the  exact  and  won- 
derful revolutions  of  the  planets ;  in  the  unaltered  position,  aspect, 
influence,  and  glory,  of  tne  Sun ;  and  in  the  uniform  stations  and 
brilliancy  of  the  Stars.  In  all,  one  immutable  purpose,  one  uniform 
agency,  is  every  where  seen ;  and  must,  if  Reason  be  permitted  to 
decide,  be  every  where  acknowledged. 

TTiis  agency  of  God  is  remarkable  in  all  cases,  where  we  are  able 
to  understand  its  nature,  for  its  extensive  efficacy ;  producing  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  thing j  many  important  consequences*    In 
this  respect  it  is  in  a  great  measure  a  contrast  to  our  agency ;  which 
usually  employs  many  things  to  bring  to  pass  a  single  consequence. 
Thus  the  uniiormity  of  this  agency,  together  witn  the  regularity 
and  stability  which  it  gives  to  the  Universe  at  large,  is  thefounda- 
lion  of  almost  all  our  Knowledge,    From  this  source  are  derived  the 
two  great  principles,  that  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects, 
and  that  similar  causes  produce  similar  enects.    These  principles 
are  the  basis  of  all  our  analogical  reasoning,  and  of  the  analogy 
from  which  we  reason.     This  analogy  runs  through  Creation  and 
Providence ;  and  is  the  source,  whence  we  derive  almost  all  the 
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knowledge,  which  we  possess,  of  the  works  of  God.  It  extends 
alike  to  me  natural  ana  the  moral  world ;  and  without  it  we  could 
hardly  be  said  to  know  any  thine.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  is 
displayed,  not  only  the  Immutability,  but  also  in  a  glorious  manner 
the  Wisdom  of  God, 

3dly.  By  these  attributes^  the  character  of  God  is  peculiarly  ren^ 
dered  atoftu  in  the  sight  of  wicked  beings. 

By  his  Eternity  he  will  exist  for  ever ;  and  they  cannot  but  know, 
that  he  will  exist  for  ever,  to  execute  his  threatenings  against  all 
the  impenitent  workers  of  iniquity.  By  his  immutabihty  every  hope 
is  forbidden,  that  he  will  change  any  purpose,  which  he  has  formed, 
or  fail  to  accomplish  any  declaration,  which  he  has  made.  If  he  has 
ever  been  infinitely  opposed  to  sin,  and  to  sinners ;  this  opposition 
cannot  but  be  always,  and  unchangeably,  the  same.  Of  course, 
hnpenitence  cannot  rationally  indulge  a  single  hope  of  escaping 
from  the  punishment,  which  he  has  denounced.  All  rational  bemgs 
are,  from  this  source,  presented,  continually,  with  a  character  of 
God  inconceivably  awful.  Dreadful,  indeed,  will  God  be,  in  this 
character,  to  the  finally  impenitent.  How  will  they  abide  in  the  day 
of  his  anger  ?  How  will  they  stand  in  the  fierceness  of  his  eternd 
indignation  ?  A  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  must  that  be, 
which  is  derived  firom  a  full  conviction,  that  all  the  threatenings, 
denounced  by  God  in  the  Scriptures,  against  sinners  dying  without 
repentance,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  will  be  exactly  executed. 
At  the  same  time,  this  awful  character  will  contribute  as  much  per- 
haps, if  not  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  divine  kingdom,  to  pre- 
serve righteous  beings  in  a  state  of  imchanging  obedience.  Obe- 
dience cannot  be  the  result  of  constraint  and  coercion.  The  num- 
ber and  nature,  the  power  and  presence,  of  motives,  only,  can  pro- 
duce, or  continue,  in  the  minds  of  moral  beings,  a  disposition  to 
obey.  Among  these,  the  immutable  hatred  of  God  to  sin,  and  his 
immutable  determination  to  execute  vengeance  on  obstinate  sinners, 
are  pre-eminently  cogent ;  and,  united  with  his  unchangeable  love 
to  holiness,  and  his  unchangeable  determination  to  reward  it,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  means  of  retaining  virtuous  beings  in  their 
allegiance  and  duty.  At  the  same  time,  tiiese  motives  have  a  pri- 
mary and  commanding  influence,  in  the  present  world,  to  produce 
the  awakening,  conviction,  and  conversion,  of  wicked  men.  Knom" 
ing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  says  the  Apostle  Paid,  we  persuade  mem 
Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  Men  are  actually  persuaded  to  turn 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  save  their  souls  alive. 

4thly.  These  attributes,  especially,  render  God  the  object  of  «*• 
preme  confidence  to  virtuous  beings. 

Confidence,  every  man  knows,  can  never,  though  chiefly  an 
emotion  of  the  heart,  exist  rationally,  or  permanently,  unless  firm- 
ly founded  in  the  conviction  of  the  understanding.    Of  course,  tho 
Being,  who  is  rationally  confided  in,  must  be  seen,  with  solid  con-* 
viction,  to  possess  those  qualities,  on  which  Confidence  may  safely 
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repose.  Immutability  of  character,  and  the  immutability  of  pur- 
pose and  conduct  resulting  from  it,  are  undoubtedly  the  only  ob- 
jects, in  which  rational  beings  can  ultimately  connde.  A  Being 
possessing  these  attributes  must,  if  he  loves  holiness  at  all,  love  it 
invariably  and  for  ever.  That  wliich  he  loves  he  will  bless,  of 
course.  All  his  designs  to  reward  those  who  possess  it,  must  be 
unchangeable ;  all  his  declarations  true ;  and  all  his  promises  ex- 
acdy  fulfilled.  That  fjaiithfulness,  by  which  they  are  fulfilled,  is  no 
other  than  the  Moral  Immutability  of  God^  and  an  essential  part  of 
his  infinite  glory.  On  this  character  every  virtuous  being  places 
an  entire  and  safe  reliance;  a  hope,  which  can  never  make  him 
ashamed.  However  vast,  however  rich,  however  incredible  in  ap- 
pearance, the  promises  of  future  happiness  may  seem  to  such  minoB 
as  ours ;  we  know,  that  they  are  the  promises  of  Him,  who  can 
neither  deceive,  nor  change ;  arid  that,  therefore,  every  one  of  them 
will  be  carried  into  complete  execution.  According  to  these  ob- 
servations, the  Immutability  of  God  is  direcdy  asserted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  only  foundation  of  safety  to  righteous  men.  /  am 
Jehovah,  says  God  in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Malachi;  I 
change  not ;  therefore,  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed.  The 
backslidings  and  provocations  even  of  the  best  men  in  this  World 
are,  in  all  probability,  great  enough  to  shake  any  purjjoses  of  kind- 
ness in  any  mind,  which  is  not  absolutely  incapable  of  change. 
The  eternal  God  is  the  true  and  final  refuge  of  his  children,  only 
because  he  cannot  change.  Amid  all  their  wanderings,  their  unbe- 
lief, their  hardness  of  heart,  and  their  multiplied  transgressions, 
they  have  hope  and  security,  because  his  truth  is  as  the  great  moun' 
tains,  steadfast  and  immovable  ;  and  his  promises  endure  for  ever. 

Were  God,  contrary  to  this  glorious  character,  to  begin  to  change, 
what  a  mighty  difference  would  be  introduced  into  his  being,  nts 
attributes,  and  his  conduct !  As  he  is  possessed  of  all  power,  know- 
ledge, and  goodness,  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that  he  cannot  have 
more.  Of  course,  any  change  must  be  a  diminution  of  one  or 
other  of  these  attributes;  and  God  must,  in  the  case  supposed,  be- 
come less  powerful,  less  knowing,  or  less  good.  How  fearful  to 
all  virtuous  beings  in  the  Universe,  must  sucli  a  change  be !  How 
plain  is  it,  that  it  might,  for  ought  that  appears,  be  the  beginning 
of  a  course  of  mutability,  endless  in  its  progress !  that  God  would 
ever  after  exist,  as  a  successive  changeable  being ;  have  no  fixed 
purposes;  and  be  devested  of  that  unalterable  faithfulness,  on 
which,  now,  his  Intelligent  creatures  rest  with  confidence  and  safety  I 
What  might  not  in  this  case  be  dreaded,  in  the  everlasting  change 
of  his  administrations,  by  all  who  love  good,  either  in  the  Creator, 
or  in  his  creatures ! 

5thly«  How  great  encouragements  do  these  attribtUes  to  God  fur* 
nish  to  Prayer  ! 

All  encouragement  to  Prayer  is  derived  firom  these  two  conside- 
rations ;  that  Uod  has  required  it  of  us  as  a  cEuly,  and  that  he  hm 
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promised  blessings  in  answer  to  our  prayers.  Were  he  a  mutable 
God,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  know,  that  what  was  his  plea- 
sure yesterday,  would  be  his  pleasure  to-day ;  that  what  he  had  re- 
quired yesterday,  he  would  not  prohibit  to-day ;  or  that  what  he 
promised  yesteraay,  he  would  be  willing  to  perform  at  any  future 
period. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  that  a  mutable  God  would  not  alter, 
not  his  conduct  only,  but  his  views,  his  principles  of  action,  and  the 
rules  by  which  he  governed  his  Creation.  What  he  now  loved, 
he  might  hereafter  hate :  what  he  now  approved,  he  might  hereaf- 
ter condemn  :  what  he  now  rewarded,  he  might  hereafter  punish. 
Of  course,  virtuous  beings,  now  loved,  approved,  and  rewaraed,  by 
Him,  might  one  day  be  hated,  condemned,  and  punished.  Wicked 
beings,  on  the  contrary,  now  the  objects  of  nis  hatred,  and  de- 
clared to  be  hereafter  the  objects  of  his  punishment,  might  one  day 
become  the  objects  of  his  friendship  and  favour ;  and  triumph  over 
the  good  in  a  manner  equally  unreasonable  and  dreadful. 

Of  these  changes  we  could  gain  no  possible  knowledge,  unless 
he  should  choose  to  communicate  them  to  us  by  an  immediate  Re- 
velation. From  his  mode  of  being,  so  diverse  from  ours,  we  could 
learn  and  conjecture  nothing.  From  his  past  designs  and  admini- 
strations we  could  never  argue,  at  all,  to  those  which  were  future. 
Equally  barren  of  instruction  would  be  the  Nature  of  things :  for 
we  could  never  be  assured,  that  he  would,  or  would  not,  regard  this 
subject ;  or  in  what  manner  he  would  regard  it  at  any  period  to  come. 
Even  if  he  should  reveal  his  designs,  and  his  pleasure ;  we  could 
never  be  certain,  that  he  had  revealed  them  truly ;  and  if  we  were 
assured  of  this  fact,  the  Revelation  could  be  of  no  material  use, 
except  for  the  moment.  What  is  disclosed  he  might  at  any  time 
revoke  :  and  nothing  could  be  known  to  be  acceptable  to  him  any 
longer,  than  during  the  moment,  in  which  the  disclosure  was  made. 
In  tne  mean  time,  his  power  and  his  knowledge  would  still  be  such, 
that  no  hope  could  be  indulged  of  either  resistance  or  escape.  Ex- 
istence would  in  this  case  oe,  therefore,  a  dreadful  succession  of 
suspense ;  and  immortal  being,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  undeserv- 
ing of  a  wish. 

In  such  a  situation  of  things,  what  encouragement  would  remain 
for  prayer  ?  The  humble  and  faithful  suppliant,  coming  to  God 
with  a  firm  belief,  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  Rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him,  might  find  the  manner  of  his  praying,  the 
spirit  with  which  he  prayed,  and  his  prayers  themselves,  unaccept- 
able and  odious.  The  things  heretofore  most  proper  to  be  urged, 
might  hereafter  be  the  least  proper.  The  considerations,  which 
once  ensured  success,  might  at  another  time  ensure  rejection. 
The  prime,  the  only,  motives  to  prayer  would,  therefore,  be  taken 
away. 

In  the  same  manner  the  whole  use  of  this  duty,  as  it  is  intended 
to  affect  advantageously  the  character  of  the  suppliant,  wouki  be 
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finally  removed.  The  great  use  of  prayer,  in  this  view,  is  to  esta- 
blish in  the  heart  a  humble  dependence  on  God,  and  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  him.  Confidence,  as  I  have  already  observed,  would,  in 
the  case  supposed,  be  shaken  and  destroyed  :  and,  without  confi- 
dence, dependence  would  possess  neither  use  nor  worth.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,  these  attributes  constitute  the  proper,  and 
the  only  proper,  temper  of  the  soul  for  the  reception  of  blessings ; 
the  spirit  which  is  eminently  beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  which  is  accordingly  chosen  by  him  as  the  proper  object 
of  his  unchangeable  favour.  In  the  case  supposed,  these  attributes 
could  not  be  united ;  because  Confidence  could  not  exist :  since 
the  mind  could  not  but  perceive,  that  a  chandng  God  might,  and 
probably  would,  in  the  infinite  progress  of  things,  become  the  sub- 
ject of  infinite  change.  If,  therefore,  it  could  feel  satisfied,  or  safe, 
for  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  it  would  still  rationally  fear, 
that  at  some  unknown  and  more  distant  period  of  Eternity,  the  or- 
der of  all  things  would  be  inverted;  ana  its  foioner  obedience  and 
former  pravers  rise  up  at  this  dreaded  season  in  the  character  of 
crimes,  and  prove  the  cause  of  its  future  sufiering.  Dependence, 
therefore,  existing  solitarily,  would  degenerate  into  anxiety  and 
alarm ;  and,  instead  of  being  the  means  of  union  between  the  soul 
and  its  Maker,  would  become  a  wall  of  dreadful  separation. 
The  Immutability  of  God  has  often,  but  erroneously,  been  ima- 

S'ned  to  involve  inexorability  in  his  character.  The  Scriptural 
ccount  of  this  great  Being  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  immuta- 
bly exorable ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  immutably  disposed  to 
heair  and  answer  Prayer.  His  own  words  are,  Every  one  that  ask- 
eih  receivtth;  and  he  that  steketh  findeth  ^  and  to  him  that  knocketh 
ii  shall  be  opened*  This  and  this  only,  is  his  true  character,  agree- 
ably to  which  the  system  of  his  dispensations  is  immutably  esta- 
blished. In  this  system,  infinite  encouragement  is  holden  out  to 
every  suppliant,  and  to  every  fait'^ful  Prayer.  Here  the  petitioner 
knows,  that  what  is  once  acceptable  to  God  will  always  be  accept- 
able; and  that  the  things,  which  he  has  once  required,  he  will  re- 
quire for  ever.  His  fiaiith,  therefore,  is  built  on  the  Rock  of  A^es ; 
and,  with  whatever  violence  the  rains  may  descend,  the  winds 
drive,  or  the  floods  beat,  their  rage  and  fiiry  will  assault  him  in 
Tab. 


SERMON  TI. 


OMNIPRESBVCE   AND   OMNISCIBNCB   OF   GOD. 

PuiM  cmii.  1 — 12  ....0  Lordf  thou  hatt  searched  me  and  known  m«.  Thau  knam^ 
est  my  down-titlingt  and  my  up-riting  ;  thou  understandest  my  thought  afar  Ufff, 
Thou  eompasnst  my  path,  and  my  tying  down  ;  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my 
wayt.  For  there  it  not  a  word  on  my  tonjptef  butt  'o,  0  Lord,  thou  knowett  U  alU- 
gether.  Thou  hatt  Itttet  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  nu.  $U£k 
Iknowledge  it  too  wonderful  for  me;  it  it  high;  I  cannot  attain  unto  U.  Whither 
thall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  f  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  f  If  I  ascend 
Up  into  heaven,  thouart  there  ;  if  t  make  my  bed  %n  hell,  behold  thou  art  there,  (f 
i  lake  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  utlermotl  parts  cfthe  sea ;  Ertn 
there  shall  thy  liand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say,  Surthf 
the  darkness  ikall  cover  me  ;  even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  dtmt* 
nets  hideth  not  from  thee  ;  Ind  the  night  thiiuth  at  the  day :  the  darknett  and  iha 
light  are  both  alike  to  thee. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Eternity  and  Immutabi' 
lily  of  God.  As  motivity,  or  active  power,  the  power  by  which  all 
motion  and  action  are  originated,  cannot  be  conceived  to  reside 
in  any  other  than  an  inteUigent  beine ;  the  Knowledge  of  God  be- 
comes naturally  the  next  subject  of  mvestigation.  As  his  Presence 
is  most  intimately  connected  w^ith  his  Knowledge;  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageously united  with  it  in  a  discourse  of  this  nature.  Accords 
ingly  these  attributes  are  frequently  joined  together  by  the  divine 
writers. 

In  the  text,  the  Knowledge  and  Presence  of  God^  usually  termed, 
from  their  extent,  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence^  are  in  th^ 
fullest  manner  declared.  The  Psalm,  of  which  the  text  is  a  part, 
IS  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Poetical  compositions,  ever  seen  in 
this  World ;  and,  did  the  time  permit,  would  richly  repay  the  la^ 
bour  of  an  extensive,  critical  investigation.  In  comparison  vritb  it, 
the  most  admired  odes  of  heathen  antiquity  are  the  mere  cfiusioni 
of  children. 

My  audience  cannot  but  have  observed,  that  the  manner,  19 
which  these  perfections  are  attributed  to  God,  is  not  that  of  pbun. 
logical  discussion.  The  subject  is  assumed  as  a  thine  granted  anf ; 
acknowledged ;  as  a  thing  eaually  removed  beyond  debate  and 
doubt.  The  writer,  animated  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ardour, 
of  which  a  sublime  imagination  is  capable,  beizes  these  great  themes 
of  his  attention  ;  and,  amid  his  enraptured  contemplation  of  them, 
pours  out  a  succession  of  the  boldest  and  loftiest  conceptions,  that 
were  ever  uttered  concerning  these  subjects.  Himself,  his  thoughts, 
his  words,  his  actions,  he  declares,  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  ex- 
nltatiun,  to  be  all  perfectly  known  to  God.  From  this  knowledge, 
he  at  the  same  time  informs  us,  there  is  no  possible  escape.  Should 
he  ascend  into  Heaven,  or  make  his  bed  in  Hell ;  should  he,  bont 
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on  the  son-beams,  hurry,  with  their  celerity,  into  the  distant  re- 
gions  of  the  West ;  still  God  would  be  present  in  all  these  and  all 
other  places  alike.  Were  he  still  further  to  place  his  hope  of  a 
secure  retreat  in  the  darkness  of  ni^ht ;  he  perceives  the  night  to 
shine  in  the  presence  of  God  as  the  day,  and  the  darkness  and  the 
light  to  be  both  alike  unto  him. 

With  these  views  of  the  Psalmist,  those  of  every  other  divine 
writer  on  this  subject  exactly  conspire;  and  all,  with  a  single 
voice,  attribute  these  perfections  to  Jehovah.  Thus  Jeremiahj 
zxiii.  23,  24  :  Am  la  God  at  handj  saith  the  Lord^  and  not  a  God 
afar  off? 

Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places^  that  I  shall  not  see  him  ? 
Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  saith  the  Lord? 

The  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee*  Great 
is  the  Lord,  his  understanding  is  infinite. 

In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  only,  is  all  our  obedience,  par- 
.  ticularly  our  worship,  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures.  We  worship 
and  obey  God  every  where ;  and  are  commanded  thus  to  do ;  be* 
cause  God  is  every  where  present,  to  see,  and  know,  and  accept 
our  services,  to  protect  our  persons,  and  to  supply  our  wants.  It 
ought  to  be  here  observed,  that  these  attribtUes  are  directly  ascribed 
to  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Thus  Christ  says  of  himself, 
Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  I  am  in 
ike  nUdst  of  them.  Again,  Lo,  I  am  7cith  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.  Peter  says  to  him,  John  xxi.  17,  Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things.  Christ  says  of  himself,  And  all  the  churches 
shall  Jcnow,  that  I  am  he,  who  searcheth  the  reint  and  the  hearts^ 
Rev.  ii.  23.  And  again,  Mat.  xi.  27,  J^o  one  knoweth  the  Son,  but 
the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  one  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  A«, 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him. 

The  Omnipresence  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  is  emphatically  asserted 
in  the  question,  contained  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  text ;  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  especially,  as  connected  with  the  an- 
swers following.  The  Spirit  of  Glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon  you, 
that  is,  Christians  universally,  saith  St.  Peter,  1.  Epist.  iv.  1 4.  Your 
body,  saith  St,  Paul  to  Christians,  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
1  Cor.  vi.  19;  and,  7%e  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep 
lik»ur#  qfGod,  1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

These  attributes  of  God  are  also  demonstrated,  and  holden  out 
continually  to  our  inspection,  by  Reason  and  Experience. 

In  every  part  of  the  Universe,  to  which  we  turn  our  eyes,  we 
di«cem  in  the  inanimate,  animated,  and  intelligent,  worlds,  most 
evident  proofs  of  an  agency,  which  it  is  impossible  rationally  to 
attribute  to  any  other  being  but  God.  In  the  motions  and  powers 
of  the  Elements ;  in  the  growth,  structure,  and  qualities,  of  Vege- 
tables and  Animals ;  and  in  the  thoughts,  volitions,  and  actions,  of 
Kinds,  we  perceive  a  casual  influence,  and  efficiencv,  totally  dis- 
Ciogttished  nom  every  other ;  as  distant  from  that  of  man,  as  the 
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agency  of  man  from  the  movements  of  an  Atom.  This  character 
IB  never  mistaken  by  Savages ;  nor  even  by  children,  when  once 
informed  of  the  character  of  God. 

This  agency  is  conspicuous  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  things ;  and  is  seen  in  the  Earth,  the  Ocean,  the  Air,  and  the 
Heavens,  alike.  Equally  evident  is  it  in  the  splendour  and  life- 
giving  influences  of  the  Sun ;  in  the  motions,  order,  and  harmony, 
of  the  Planetary  system ;  and  in  the  light  and  beauty  of  the  Stars ; 
as  in  the  preservation,  direction,  and  control,  of  terrestrial  things. 

No  agent  can  act  where  he  is  not.  As,  therefore,  God  acts 
every  where ;  he  is  every  where  present.  In  this  agency,  contri- 
vance and  skill,  to  whicn  no  limits  can  be  set,  are  every  where 
manifested :  it  is  of  course,  equally,  and  unanswerably,  a  proof  oi 
the  Omniscience  of  God. 

This  attribute  of  God  is  also  inferred,  with  absolute  certainty, 
from  his  Omnipresence.  As  God  exists  every  where,  so  he  is  in  all 
places  the  same  God;  all  eye ;  all  ear;  all  intellect.  Hence  it  is 
mipossible,  that  he  should  not  know  every  thing,  in  every  place, 
and  at  every  time. 

Again :  all  things  are  derived  from  God ;  and  received  their  na- 
ture, attributes,  and  operations,  from  his  contrivance^  as  well  as 
from  his  power*  All  things  were,  therefore,  known  to  him,  ante- 
cedently to  their  existence.  Nor  are  possible  thines  less  perfectly 
known  to  him,  than  those  which  are  actual.  Nothing  is  possible, 
but  what  he  can  bring  to  pass ;  and  whatever  he  can  bring  to  pass 
he  cannot  but  know. 

REMARKS 

1st.  How  majestic  J  awful,  and  glorious,  a  manifestation  of  God 
is  furnished  to  us  by  this  passage  of  Scripture,  thus  considered! 

We  are  here  taught,  that  God  is  essentially  present  to  all  places, 
and  to  all  beings.  We  are  taught,  that  he  is  equally  at  hand,  and 
ofar  off;  that  he  is  equally  present  in  this  world,  and  in  the  hea- 
vens ;  that  he  dwells  alike  throughout  the  universe  of  being,  and 
the  uninhabited  regions  of  Immensity.  In  all  places,  also,  be  is 
Jehovah;  the  same  God;  possessing  the  same  attributes;  and 
operating  with  the  same  wonderful  agency.  From  the  same  pas- 
sage we  also  learn,  irresistibly,  that  he  comprehends,  at  the  same 
moment  of  time,  and  with  the  same  intuitive  survey,  every  thing 
possible  and  actual;  that  Eternity  past  and  future  is  perfectly 

E resent  to  his  eye ;  and  that  no  distance  of  place,  or  duration,  can 
e  any  thine  to  him ;  that  no  retreat  can  conceal,  and  no  darkness 
cover,  any  being,  or  event,  from  his  sight.  The  mind  of  man  is 
here  exhibited  as  equally  open  to  his  view  with  the  body ;  the 
thoughts  and  affections,  as  the  words  and  actions ;  Hell,  as  equally 
nakd  and  present  to  him,  as  Heaven ;  and  the  destroyer,  and  the 
Seraph,  as  alike  without  a  covering.  It  is  indubitably  certam. 
tbercforei  that  he  is  able  to  attend,  and  actually  attends,  to  all' 
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things  at  the  same  moment ;  to  the  motions  of  a  seed,  or  a  leaf,  or 
an  atom ;  to  the  creepines  of  a  worm,  the  flutterings  of  an  insect, 
and  the  journeys  of  a  mite;  to  the  excursions  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  eflforts  of  an  Archangel ;  to  the  progress  of  a  world,  and 
the  revolutions  of  a  System. 

2dly.  How  necessary  are  these  attributes  to  the  government  of  all 
things. 

This  interesting  article  may  be  advantageously  illustrated  in  the 
following  particulars*     In  the 

First  place,  God  is  eminently  qualified  by  these  attributes  for  the 
preservation  of  all  things. 

The  Universe  is  a  work  of  stupendous  greatness ;  composed  of 
worlds  innumerable  by  us;  and  inhabited  by  beings,  still  more 
emphatically  surpassing  number*  The  characters,  and  kinds,  of 
these  beings,  are  incomprehensibly  various;  and  dieir  circum- 
stances, beyond  measure,  more  vanous*  As  these  are  hourly  ex* 
isting,  and  advancing  in  an  endless  progress,  they  demand  a  pro 
vidence  minute,  comprehensive,  and  enduring  without  a  limit. 

Every  one  of  these  is,  also,  a  part  of  one  immense  whole.  Each 
oas  its  station  allotted  to  it;  the  part  which  is  to  act,  the  duties 
which  it  is  to  perform,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  intended  to 
be  subservient ;  together  with  powers,  and  circumstances,  suited 
to  the  accomplishment  of  them.  Should  one  being  fail  of  fulfilling 
its  appointed  end ;  a  chasm,  a  defect,  would  of  course  be  found  in 
the  System,  which  could  not  be  remedied.  No  finite  measure  can 
correctly  determine  the  importance  and  danger  of  such  a  defect, 
however  minute  it  may  seem  to  a  created  understanding.  Even 
the  improper  fall  of  a  leaf,  nay,  the  improper  position  of  an  atom, 
may,  for  ought  that  appears,  be  followed  by  consequences  injuri- 
ous, in  die  course  of  Eternity,  both  to  the  character  of  the  Creator 
and  the  good  of  his  creatures.  The  motions  of  a  fly  are  capable 
of  terminating  the  most  important  human  life,  or  of  changing  all 
the  future  designs  of  a  man,  and  altering  the  character,  circum- 
stances, and  destiny,  of  his  descendants,  mrouehout  time  and  Eter- 
nity. Such  defects  may,  unless  prevented  by  him,  continually 
take  place  in  every  part  of  his  vast  kingdom.  It  is,  dierefore,  in- 
dispensably necessary,  that  he  should  be  present  to  every  being, 
at  every  moment,  to  perceive,  and  regulate,  every  event ;  to  further 
every  part  of  his  infinite  designs ;  and  to  prevent  every  obstruction 
and  failure.  An  exact,  unremitted  attention,  on  his  part,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  greatest  and  to  the  least  alike ;  a  knowledge  intimate, 
entire,  and  perfect,  of  all  theu*  relations,  changes,  and  circum- 
stances. 

Of  this  attention,  this  consummate  knowledge,  the  presence  of 
God  is  the  real  foundation.  In  consequence  of  his  presence  in  all 
places,  he  sees,  that  every  thing  is  contained  in  its  own  proper 
sphere  of  being,  and  action ;  and  discerns  every  approach  towards 
exposure,  and  towards  defect.    Henre  Iiis  s:reat  work  is  always 
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guarded,  advanced,  and  prospered.  In  this  world,  his  presence, 
attention  and  knowledge,  are  indispensable,  to  renew,  refine,  and 
strengthen  in  virtue,  the  souls  of  his  children ;  to  guide  them  in  the 
path  of  duty ;  to  relieve  their  distresses ;  to  supply  their  wants*; 
and  to  brighter\  their  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Equally  indispensable  is  it,  to  advance  the  general  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness ;  to  befriend  his  Church  in  all  its  interests ;  to 

Erevent  the  gates  of  hell  from  prevailing  against  it ;  to  confine  re- 
ellion  within  the  destined  bounds;  and  to  inflict  the  proper  judg- 
ments on  the  works  of  iniquity.  In  a  word,  his  presence  is  mdis- 
pensable  hei'e,  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness,  order  out  of  confusiorij 
and  good  out  of  eviL 

In  the  world  of  punishment  his  presence  is  equally  necessary,  to 
confine  the  prisoners  of  his  wrath ;  to  render  to  every  impenitent 
flinner  the  reward  due  to  his  crimes ;  to  teach  the  abominable  na- 
ture, and  the  deplorable  consequences,  of  sin ;  and  to  show  his 
unchangeable  hatred  of  iniquity. 

In  the  various  worlds,  wnere  virtue  and  happiness  reside,  he  is 
necessarily  present,  to  inspire,  invigorate,  and  quicken,  the  obedi- 
ence of  their  inhabitants  ;  to  distribute  the  innumerable  and  diver- 
sified rewards,  which  he  has  annexed  to  obedience  ;  and  cause  to 
arise  and  shine  the  endless  varieties  of  beauty  and  loveUness,  of 
which  that  happy  spirit  is  capable. 

In  Heaven,  the  brightest  and  best  of  those  worlds,  he  is  indis- 
pensably present,  to  perfect  that  glorious  system  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, which  he  has  ordained  through  the  mediation  of  his  Son, 
and  promised  to  all  the  Redeemed.  There  he  has  instituted  a  per^ 
feet  scheme  of  dispensations,  which  is  the  consummation,  and  the 
crown,  of  all  his  works.  There  every  inhabitant  receives,  and 
loves,  and  keeps,  his  own  place,  duties,  and  enjoyments  ;  and  con- 
secrates with  all  his  heart,  without  weariness,  and  without  end,  his 
exalted  faculties,  and  immortal  Hfe,  to  the  sublime  purposes  of  glo- 
rifying his  Maker,  and  advancing  the  universal  good.  To  this  end, 
God  there  lives  in  every  being,  m  a  manner  wholly  peculiar ;  and 
diffuses  a  peculiarly  quickening  influence  through  every  object. 
Hence  the  River ,  yih'icn  proceeds  from  his  throne,  is  styled  the  fFo- 
ter  of  Life  ;  and  the  trees,  which  grow  on  its  banks,  bearing  twelve 
manner  of  fruits,  are  named  Trees  of  Life.  The  body  he  animates 
with  vigour,  youth,  and  beauty,  which  cannot  decay :  the  mind  he 
informs  with  a  divine  and  supernal  quickening,  which  empowers  it 
to  advance  without  intermission,  and  with  incomprehensible  ce- 
lerity, in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment.  In  that  world,  God 
unfolds  himself  in  infinite  diversities  of  beauty,  glory,  and  majesty; 
enables  them  to  see  eye  to  eye,  and  to  behold  his  face  in  righteoui^ 
new.  In  that  world  he  exhibits,  with  clear  and  unalterable  con- 
viction, that  the  great  work,  which  he  has  made,  the  system  of  dis- 
pensations, which  he  has  chosen,  is  a  perfect  work ;  a  system  of 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness ;  in  which  no  real  good  is  wantin|^ 
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and  into  which  nothing,  which  upon  the  whole  is  evil,  is  admitted. 
Particularly,  he  manifests  the  transcendent  wonders  of  forgiving, 
redeeming,  and  sanctifying  love  5  and  the  supreme  desirableness 
of  restoring,  through  the  Redeemer,  apostate  sinners  to  the  cha- 
racter and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God.  Here,  also,  he  un- 
folds in  a  perfect  manner  the  inherent  tendency  of  virtue  to  make 
Intelligent  minds  wiser,  better,  and  happier,  for  evef. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that,  unless  God  were  present 
in  heaven,  all  these  divine  purposes  must  necessarily  fail  of  being 
accomplished. 

Secondly.  The  presence  of  God  is  equally  indispensable^  to  sup* 
ply  the  innumerable  wants  of  his  creatures. 

In  every  other  world,  as  well  as  in  this,  every  creature  is  de- 
pendent on  God  for  life^  and  breath,  and  all  things.  Here,  as  we 
well  know,  all  creatures  wait  upon  God,  that  they  may  receive  their 
supplies  in  due  season.  That  which  he  giveth  them  they  gather :  he 
openelh  his  hand,  and  satisfeth  the  wants  of  every  living  thing.  He 
kideth  his  face ;  tliey  die,  and  return  to  their  dust.  These  wants 
are  endless  in  number,  kind,  and  de^e ;  exist  every  moment  in 
every  creature  ;  are  natural  and  spiritual ;  and  respect  alike  both 
time  arid  Eternity.  When  God  gives,  creatures  receive :  when  he 
withholds,  they  are  destitute.  Where  he  is  not,  where  he  gives  not, 
there  good  is  never  found.  But,  if  these  wants  are  to  be  supplied, 
they  must  be  known  -,  and,  to  know  them,  he  must  be  present. 
Hence  he  must  exist  in  every  place,  and  in  every  being. 

Thirdly.  His  presence  is  indispensable,  that  he  may  know  the  Mo* 
ral  Characters  of  his  Intelligent  creatures. 

The  actions  of  Intelligent  beings  are  of  a  moral  nature ;  or,  in  , 
other  words,  deserving  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment. 
These  are  originated  in  the  soul;  and  in  the  soul  receive  their 
whole  moral  character.  Hence,  in  order  to  know  the  true  nature  I 
of  the  conduct  of  such  beings,  God  must  continually  reside  in  every 
soul,  to  discern  the  rising  motives,  the  commencing  affections,  and 
the  infant  designs ;  to  trace  them  through  their  progress,  and  to 
witness  their  completion.  In  this  manner  he  searches  the  hearts^ 
and  tries  the  reins  /  and  discerns,  intuitively,  the  moral  nature  of 
all  the  conduct.  All  words  he  is  present  to  hear,  and  all  actions 
to  behold.  In  this  manner  is  he  perfectly  qualified  to  perform 
those  great  acts  of  governing  the  universe,  and  judging,  and  re-, 
warding,  his  Intelligent  creatures,  according  to  their  works. 

Sdly.  From  the  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence  of  God  it  is  ert- 
ient,  that  all  things  must  come  to  pass  either  by  his  choice,  or  per-' 
mission. 

As  God  is  thus  ever  present  in  all  places,  and  to  all  things ;  it  is 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  know  whatever  comes  to  pass,  or  is 
about  to  come  to  pass.  But  of  every  possible  thing  it  is  truly  said, 
that  its  existence  is,  upon  the  whole,  either  desirable  or  undesirable. 
If  It  be  desirable,  or  undesirable,  God  cannot  but  be  perfectly  ac- 
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quainted  with  its  true  nature,  in  either  case ;  because  he  cannot 
»ii  to  see  every  thing  as  it  is.  If  he  sees  any  thing  to  be,  upon 
tne  whole,  desirable  ;  it  is  impossible,  that  he  should  not  choose  its 
existence  5  if  he  sees  it  to  be  undesirable ;  he  cannot  but  choose 
^at  it  should  not  exist.  If  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  foun- 
dation, for  preferring  the  existence  of  any  thing  to  its  non-exist- 
ence ;  he  cannot  fail  to  discern  this  fact,  and  choose  accordingly, 
that  it  should  exist :  and  thus,  vice  versa.  Whatever  he  chooses 
should  not  exist,  cannot.  Whatever  he  chooses  should  exist,  must 
exist  of  course. 

The  same  things  are  equally  true,  of  the  time  and  place,  modes 
and  circumstances,  events  and  attributes,  in  connexion  with  which 
beines  exist,  as  of  the  beings  themselves  ;  for  there  is  nothing,  be- 
•ide  his  choice,  which  could  originally  give  these,  or  any  of  them, 
birth.  If,  for  example,  it  has  appeared  to  him  good  to  endue  crea- 
tures, in  any  case,  with  such  powers,  as  constitute  an  efficiency 
properly  their  own,  and  permit  them  afterwards  to  accomplish  by 
this  efficiency  whatever  will  result  from  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
auch  powers  ;  then  this  will  be  the  mode,  in  which  such  creatures 
will  exist,  and  act ;  and  in  this  manner  all  those  things,  which  re- 
sult from  their  existence  and  action,  will  take  place.  Should  he,  at 
the  same  time,  see  it  to  be  desirable,  that  himself  should  exert  a 
controlling,  regulating,  coinciding,  or  assisting,  influence,  with  re- 
gard to  the  agency  of  such  beings ;  then  this  mfluence  will  for  the 
same  reason  be  exerted. 

But,  whatever  be  the  manner,  in  which  events  are  introduced 
into  existence,  whether  by  his  single,  immediate  agency,  or  by  the 
instrumentality  of  created  beings,  nothing  can  take  place,  which  is 
contrary  to,  or  aside  from,  his  choice,  or  permission  :  unless  some- 
thing can  escape  his  knowledge,  or  overcome  his  power. 

43ily.  It  is  evident^  from  what  has  been  said^  that  God  attends  to 
every  Individual  beings  and  his  concerns^  as  perfectly^  as  if  then 
were  no  other  being* 

Not  a  small  number  of  men,  and  among  them  many  Philoso- 
phers, and,  what  is  more  strange,  many  professed  Christians,  have 
Delieved,  and  taught,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  Individuals  ;  but  that  he  regards  only  the  greater  af- 
fairs of  empires,  worlds,  and  systems. 

This  opinion  springs,  not  improbably,  from  three  sources  :  first, 
Want  of  examination :  secondly,  an  apprehension^  that  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  God  to  regard  things  of  such  minuteness :  thirdly,  a 
dread  in  the  mind  of  such  attention^  on  the  part  of  God,  to  its  own 
concerns  J  because  they  will  not  bear  divine  inspection. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  articles  need  no  comment.  The 
second  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  strong  propensity  in  man 
to  think  God  almost,  if  not  altogether,  such  an  one  as  himself;  and 
is  firaught  with  the  rankest  absurdities.  If  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  Godhead  to  regard  individuals  ;  how  much  more  was  it  be* 
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ncath  his  dignity  to  make  them  ?  The  end,  for  which  they  were 
made,  is  unquestionably  more  important  than  themselves,  who  were 
only  means  to  it ;  and  claims  proportionally  a  higher  regard.  In- 
dividuals also  compose  empires,  and  worlds,  and  systems.  If,  then, 
God  do  not  attend  to  the  concerns  of  individuals,  he  must  cease  of 
coui-se  to  attend  to  those  of  empires,  worlds,  and  systems ;  since 
the  aflairs  of  these  great  collections  of  rational  beings  arc  only  ag- 
gregates, made  up  of  the  affairs  of  individuals. 

The  concerns  of  one  individual  often  constitute  the  hinge,  on 
which  all  the  great  concerns  of  empires  are  turned.  Thus  the 
concerns  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Casar,  changed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  situation  of  those  states,  of  which  they  were  sovereigns ; 
and  put  a  new  face  on  a  great  part  of  the  habitable  world.  Even 
the  conduct  of  Ravillac,  altered  in  a  great  measure  the  state,  not 
only  of  France,  but  of  Europe.  Nay,  from  an  early  period  of  their 
Republic,  the  state  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  and  consequently 
of  a  great  part  of  mankind  down  to  the  present  day,  was  essen- 
tially changed  by  the  cackhng  of  a  goose. 

Aeain ;  God  created  all  individuals  for  certain  ends,  in  themselves 
gooQ  and  desirable,  and  of  course  designed  by  him  to  be  acdom- 
plished.  But  these  ends  cannot  be  accomplished,  unless  his  Pro- 
vidence supply  the  powers  and  faculties,  and  regulate  all  the  ac- 
tions and  events,  necessary  to  their  accomplishment ;  and  would, 
therefore,  be  frustrated,  were  he  not  always  present,  and  always 
attentive  to  them,  for  these  purposes. 

Every  mdividual,  also,  is  a  part,  and  exactly  a  desirable,  proper, 
and  necessary  part,  of  the  great  work,  which  God  has  begun.  If 
then  one  shoula  fail,  the  whole  would  be  disordered ;  and  conse- 
quences would  be  produced,  the  extent,  and  mischiefs  of  which,  no 
mind,  less  than  infinite,  could  comprehend. 

Each  of  these  arguments  refutes  this  doctrine.  But  we  need  not 
recur  to  them,  or  to  any  of  them,  for  this  refutation.  The  nature 
of  God  proves  the  doctrine  to  be  false.  He  is  every  where  pre- 
sent ;  and  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  consciousness.  Of  course  he  can- 
not but  attend  to  every  thing,  and  know  every  thing.  This  is  es- 
sentially, and  unchangeably,  his  character.  He  can  no  more  fail 
of  regarding  an  insect,  than  an  angel  ;  an  atom,  than  a  world.  As 
we,  when  our  ears  are  open,  cannot  but  hear ;  when  our  eyes  are 
open,  cannot  but  see ;  when  our  minds  are  directed  to  any  object, 
cannot  but  perceive ;  so  God,  who  is  all  mind,  all  perception,  can- 
not but  perceive  all  things.  Among  all  things  he  cannot  but  per- 
ceive whatever  is  preferable,  or  upon  the  whole  desirable,  in  the 
least,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest ;  and  cannot,  without  denying  his 
nature,  fail  to  choose  its  existence,  rather  than  that,  to  which  it  is 
thus  preferable.  The  least,  also,  is  as  truly  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable to  the  whole,  as  the  greatest ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  fail 
to  be  chosen,  and  accomplished. 

Besides,  Experience  unanswerably  proves  the  doctrine  which  I 
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have  asserted.  None  but  God  can  form,  or  preserve,  direct,  or  re- 
gulate, an  atom,  a  leaf,  a  mite,  or  an  insect,  any  more  than  an  an- 
gel, a  world,  or  the  Universe.  We  sec  his  power,  wisdom,  presence, 
and  agency,  in  these  least  things,  as  truly,  and  as  constantly,  as  in 
the  greatest ;  and  so  clearly  discern  it  to  be  the  agency  of  an  infi- 
nite band,  as  to  be  incapable,  when  we  open  our  eyes,  of  mistaking 
it  for  any  other.  In  perfect  harmony  with  these  observations,  the 
Scriptures  declare,  that  God  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field ;  conti- 
nius  the  life,  and  directs  the  death  of  sparrows  ;  and  numbers  the  hairs 
of  our  heads.  What  employment  can,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  contend  against  this  doctrine,  be  less  suitable  than  these, 
to  the  dignity  of  God  ?  Yet  these,  he  has  been  pleased  to  declare, 
are  things,  about  which  he  is  employed.  The  truth  is,  this  universal 
attention  to  the  several  parts  of  the  Universe  is  infinitely  glorious 
to  his  character.  To  be  able  to  attend  to  the  infinite  multitude  of 
beings  and  events,  at  the  same,  and  at  all  times ;  to  render  an 
entire  regard  to  the  least,  without  lessening  at  all  the  attention  due 
to  the  greatest ;  to  be  able  to  see,  that  every  individual  continue* 
in  his  proper  place  and  circumstances,  answering  the  proper  end 
of  his  being ;  to  secure  in  this  manner  the  well-being  of  the  whole; 
and  to  do  all  this  without  weariness,  or  confusion  ;  is  to  possess 
the  highest  state  of  being,  of  dignity,  and  of  clory. 

5thly.  From  the  above  considerations j  how  solemn^  how  affecting^ 
does  our  own  existence  appear  ! 

This  use  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  text,  is  made  parti- 
cularly, and  in  the  most  illustrious  manner,  hy  David,  throughout 
the  psalm,  from  which  it  is  taken.  It  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be 
profitably  made  by  ourselves. 

From  the  obsen-ations  contained  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
discourse,  it  is  evident,  that  we  are,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places 
and  circumstances,  surrounded  by  God.  In  our  walks,  amuse- 
ments and  business,  at  home  and  abroad,  when  we  are  asleep 
and  when  we  are  awake,  God  is  with  us  as  really,  and  as  evidently 
as  we  arc  with  each  other.  Every  thought  in  our  own  minds,  every 
word  on  our  tongues,  every  action  of  our  hands,  is  perfectly  naked 
to  his  all-seeing  eye.  Of  what  amazing  importance  is  it,  then,  that 
these  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  be  acceptable  in  his  sight ;  be 
such,  as  we  should  be  willing  to  have  him  witness ;  such,  as  he 
can  approve,  justify,  and  reward !  Those  certainly  are  the  only 
wise,  the  only  pinident,  human  beings,  who  continually  remember 
this  great  truth  ;  and  who  at  all  times,  in  their  amusements  as  well 
as  in  their  serious  business,  say  in  their  hearts,  ThouGod  seestme* 
No  consideration  is  so  solemn,  so  affecting,  so  useful,  as  this. 
None  possesses  the  same  influence  to  restram  the  hands,  or  the 
heart,  from  sin ;  to  produce,  preserve,  or  quicken,  obedience  ;  or  to 
awaken,  unceasingly,  the  most  profitable  attention  of  the  soul  to  its 
everlasting  welfare,  or  its  remembrance  of  that  awful  judgment, 
where  all  its  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  will  be  displayed  in /Ae 
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light  of  God? s  countenance^  and  become  the  reason,  and  the  measure, 
of  its  final  reward. 

On  the  contrary,  how  imprudent,  how  sottish,  how  delirious,  is 
the  conduct  of  him,  who  haoitually  forgets  the  presence  of  God ;  of 
whom  it  is  truly  said  that  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts  ;  and  who, 
settled  upon  his  lees,  quieth'  persuades  himself,  that  the  Lord  will  not 
do  good,  neither  will  the  Lord  do  evil.  This  man  has  either  negli- 
gently, or  intentionally,  removed  from  his  mind  the  chief  source  of 
virtuous  conduct,  the  well-spring  of  hope,  the  great  security  against 
temptation,  the  prime  preventive  of  sin.  He  is  left  unguarded, 
therefore,  in  circumstances  infinitely  dangerous;  and  voluntarily 
exposes  himself  to  evils  of  infinite  magnitude.  Compared  with  this 
man,  the  prodigal,  who  causelessly  squanders  a  throne  and  an  em- 
pire, is  a  miser ;  and  the  soldier,  who,  when  the  enemy  surrounds  the 
citadel,  sleeps  at  his  post,  is  a  faithful  watchman. 

6thly,  Let  every  sinner  remember,  that  God  is  present  at  the  com" 
mission  of  all  his  crimes • 

When  thoughts  of  rebellion,  profaneness,  and  ingratitude,  arise 
in  the  soul ;  when  thoughts  of  pride,  envy,  malice,  deceit,  injustice, 
and  cruelty  deform ;  and  when  thoughts  of  intemperance,  levity, 
and  lewdness,  debase  it ;  then  God  is  in  the  polluted,  guilty  mind, 
searching  its  secret  chambers,  and  laying  open  to  the  full  sunshine 
all  the  hiding  places  of  iniquity. 

When  the  sinners,  who  are  in  this  house,  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  their  Maker ;  when  you  murmur  against  his  government, 
lay  your  sins  to  his  charge,  impeach  his  justice,  mercy,  and  truth, 
and  wish  that  he  were  to  exist  and  rule  no  more :  When  you  form 
impure,  unjust,  and  fraudulent  designs ;  proceed  to  actions  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty ;  and  become  stout-hearted,  and  therefore  emi- 
nently far  from  righteousness :  when  you  devise  false  doctrines 
and  systems,  to  lead  yourselves,  and  others,  astray ;  deceive  your- 
selves, with  arguments  formed  to  justify  sin,  and  flatter  conscience 
into  quiet  and  security :  when  you  oppose  the  truth  of  God ;  dis- 
honour his  name ;  revile  his  Son ;  grieve  his  Spirit ;  and  profane 
his  Sabbath  and  Sanctuary,  his  commands  and  ordinances :  when 
finally,  you  ensnare,  pollute,  and  destroy,  others  as  well  as  your- 
selves, Dy  carrying  all  your  evil  designs  into  a  guilty  and  dreadful 
execution :  then,  however  you  may  imagine  yourselves  concealed 
by  the  shades  of  solitude,  or  the  curtains  of  midnight,  from  the 
view  of  every  eye,  God  is  present,  sees,  hears,  and  takes  an  ac- 
count of  all  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Then  His  eye,  as 
aflame  of  fire,  lights  up  a  clear  and  searching  day  in  your  souls, 
and  around  your  steps;  and  shows  in  sun-beams  the  iniquities, 
which  you  devise,  utter,  and  perpetrate. 

7thly.  Let  eveiy  Child  of  Uod  remember,  also,  that  his  Creator  is 
equally  present  with  all  his  conduct. 

The  Christian  may  be  in  his  own  view ;  he  may  be  in  fact ;  poor, 
ignorant,  little*  and  insignificant.    When  he  reviews  himself  he 
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may  not  unnaturally  exclaim,  I  am  a  wonn^  and  no  man :  when  he 
reviews  his  services,  he  may  pronounce  them  too  worthless  to  he 
remembered  of  God :  when  he  reviews  his  sins,  he  may  believe 
them  so  great,  as  to  cut  hun  off  from  every  reasonable  hope  of  a 
share  in  the  divine  attention.  But,  notwithstanding  his  insignifi- 
cance, fears,  and  doubts,  he  is  not  forgotten  here  ;  and  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  day^  when  God  makes  up  his  jewels*  The  tears, 
which  he  has  shed ;  the  prayers,  which  he  has  offered  up  ;  the  two 
mites  J  which  he  has  consecrated  to  God ;  the  cup  of  cold  water, 
which  he  has  given  to  a  fellow  disciple  ;  were  neither  unnoticed  nor 
unregarded.  God  was  present,  when  each  act  of  humble  and  sin- 
cere obedience  was  performed ;  marked  it  with  his  eye ;  recorded 
it  in  his  book ;  and  will  acknowledge  it  at  the  final  day. 

From  this  constant,  kind,  and  merciful  regard  of  his  Maker,  no 
situation,  no  circumstances,  will  preclude  him,  even  for  a  moment. 
However  lowly,  however  solitary,  however  forgotten  of  mankind, 
his  course  through  life  may  be ;  himself  and  his  mterests,  his  wants 
and  his  woes,  are  tenderly,  as  well  as  continually,  regarded  by  his 
God. 

In  seasons  of  sorrow,  of  sickness,  bereavement,  or  desertion ; 
when  he  has  lost  his  parents,  or  his  children  ;  or  is  forsaken  by  his 
former  fiiends  and  companions  :  when  the  world  begins  to  seem 
to  him  a  desert,  and  life  to  be  a  burden  :  God  is  then  at  hand,  hit 
Father  J  and  everlastingFriend  ;  and  will  be  better  to  him  than  sons 
and  daughters.  The  rhysician  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  soul, 
will  administer  heahng  to  his  diseased  fiame ;  pour  the  balm  of 
consolation  into  his  wounded  spirit ;  and  enable  him  to  say,  Why 
art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul  I  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within 
me  ?  Hope  thou  in  God  ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  health 
of  my  countenance,  and  my  God. 

When  those  around  him  become  hostile  to  his  character,  and  to 
his  religion ;  when  he  himself  is  hated,  despised,  and  persecuted : 
when  for  help  he  looks  through  the  world  in  vain,  and  is  ready  to 
sink  in  the  gulf  of  despair :  let  him  remember,  that  God  has  been 
present,  to  behold  all  his  sufferings  ;  and  will  effectually  guard  him 
fit)m  every  fatal  evil.  He  may  indeed  be  persecuted,  but  he  will 
not  be  forsaken  ;  he  may  be  cast  down,  but  he  will  not  be  destroyed. 
Let  him  also  remember,  that  his  afflictions,  though  they  may  seem 
heavy,  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  are,  therefore,  really  light ;  and 
that  they  will  work  for  him  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

In  seasons  of  temptation,  when  his  resolution  to  resist,  his  forti- 
tude to  endure,  his  patience  to  suffer,  his  wisdom  to  devise  means 
of  escape,  and  his  diligence  and  faithfiilness  to  use  them,/ai/  and  de- 
cline :  or  even  when,  immersed  in  sloth  and  security,  he  ceases  to 
watch  over  himself,  and  to  guard  against  impending  evil :  God  still 
is  present,  to  supply  all  his  wants ;  to  renew  his  vigour ;  to  support 
his  yielding  constancy  ;  to  awaken  in  him  new  vigilance ;  to  quicken 
in  him  a  contrite  ten^e  of  his  backsliding ;  to  £liver  bim  max  the 
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unequal  contest ;  and  to  bless  him  with  returning  hope,  peace,  and 
safety. 

When  self-confidence,  self-flattery,  and  self-righteousness,  inflate, 
deform,  and  betray  him,  when  no  Christian  friend  is  near,  to  know, 
to  pity,  or  to  rescue  him :  God,  even  then,  is  present,  to  humble,  to 
guide,  and  to  restore  him :  and  to  enable  him  to  find  a  safe  path 
over  the  otherwise  insurmountable  obstacles  to  his  continuance  in 
the  way  of  life. 

Does  he,  with  other  humble  followers  of  the  Redeemer,  mourn 
in  Zion  the  hidings  of  God's  face,*  his  own  backslidings,  or  the  de- 

Eression  and  sufierings  of  his  fellow-christians ;  and  feel,  as  if  both 
imself  and  the  Church  were  deserted  and  forgotten  ?  Let  him  re- 
member, that,  although  his  heavenly  Father  Aa<A  witWenAtm /or 
his  sins  with  a  rod,  ana  for  his  iniquities  with  stripes  ;  yet  his  cove^ 
nant  he  will  not  take  away,  nor  forset  his  mercy  ;  that  the  walls  of 
Zion  are  continually  before  him  ;  and  that  she  is  graven  on  the  palms 
of  his  hands  ;  that,  although  a  woman  may  forget  her  sucking  chUdj 
that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  wonib  ;  yet  will 
her  Redeemer  not  forget  his  Church;  and  that  He  will  keep  her  m 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  preserve  her  as  the  apple  of  his  eye* 
Let  him  remember,  that  Jehovah  will  soon  lift  upon  him,  and  his 
fellow-saints,  the  light  of  his  countenance ;  and  will  soon  appoint^ 
wUo  them  all,  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 

Is  he  come  to  a  dying  oed  ?  Is  Eternity,  with  all  its  amazing 
scenes,  beginning  to  be  unveiled  ?  Is  his  final  trial  ready  to  com- 
mence ?  IS  his  account  even  now  to  be  given  ;  his  sentence  to  be 
pronounced ;  and  his  endless  allotment  to  be  fixed  ?  Behold  on  the 
throne  of  Judgment  that  glorious  person,  who  has  promised,  that 
he  will  never  leave  him,  nor  forsake  him*  He  is  the  Judge,  by  whom 
he  is  to  be  tried ;  the  Rewarder,  by  whom  his  destiny  is  to  be  fixed 
for  ever.  This  divine  Redeemer  will  now  remember  him  as  one  of 
those,  for  whom  he  died ;  as  one  of  those,  for  whom  he  has  made 
unceasing  intercession  before  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  Hea» 
vens. 

8thly«  What  an  affecting  and  amazing  display  will  be  made  of  the 
Omniscience  of  God,  at  the  last  Judgment! 

On  this  solemn  day,  all  mankind  will  be  judged  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body.  That  these  may  be  the  foundation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  it  is  indispensable,  that  they  should  be 
known  clearly  and  certainly :  the  sins,  together  with  all  their  ag- 
gravations and  palliations  ;  the  virtues,  with  all  their  diminutions 
and  enhancements.  To  the  same  end  it  is  equally  necessary,  that 
the  system  of  retribution  should  also  be  perfectly  comprehended ; 
so  that  every  administration  of  reward,  both  to  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  should,  throughout  Eternity,  be  measured  out  to  each 
individual  exactly  as  his  whole  character  demands.  Of  course, 
the  knowledge,  Which  will  here  be  indispensable,  will  be  a  perfect 
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comprehension  of  this  system,  together  with  all  the  moral  conduct, 
and  all  the  circumstances,  of  the  innumerable  beings,  who  will  be 
judged.     The  display  of  this  knowledge,  it  is  evident,  will  be  the 

Seatest  display  announced  by  the  Scriptures,  and  infinitely  greater 
an  any  other,  conceivable  by  the  human  mind.  This  display  will 
be,  also,  far  more  affecting  than  any  other :  for  on  it  will  depend 
all  the  immortal  concerns  of  the  innumerable  childi'en  of  Adam. 
Yet  such  a  display  will  certainly  be  made,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
exhibit  God  in  the  character  of  an  upright  judge,  an  impartial  dis- 
penser of  good  and  evil  to  his  creatures  ;  as  to  stop  every  mouth, 
and  force  every  heart  to  confess,  that  he  is  just  when  he  judgeth, 
and  clear  lohcn  he  condemneth. 

What  manifestations  of  the  human  character  will  then  be  made  ! 
How  different  will  be  the  appearance,  which  pride,  ambition,  and 
avarice,  sloth,  lust,  and  intemperance,  will  wear  in  the  sight  of  God, 
in  the  sight  of  the  assembled  universe,  and  in  the  sight  of  those, 
who  have  yielded  themselves  up  to  these  evil  passions,  from  that, 
which  they  have  customarily  worn  in  the  present  world.  How  low 
will  the  haughty  man  be  bowed  down  !  How  will  the  splendour  of 
power  and  conquest  set  in  darkness !  How  will  the  golden  moun- 
tains of  opulence  melt  away,  and  leave  the  dreaming  possessor 
poor^  and  naked^  and  miserable^  and  in  want  of  all  things.  How 
will  the  sensuaHst  awake  out  of  his  momentary  vision  of  pleasure, 
and  find  it  all  changed  to  vaniti/  and  vexation  of  spirit !  How  litde, 
in  innimierable  instances,  will  the  worldly  great  then  appear !  How 
contemptible  the  renowned !  How  weak  the  powerful!  How  fool- 
ish the  wise  men,  and  disputers,  of  this  world!  On  the  contrary, 
with  what  confidence  and  joy  will  tne  poor,  despised,  humble  Chris- 
tian lift  up  his  head,  and  take  his  proper  place  in  the  great  scale  of 
being,  because  he  beholds  his  redemption  arrived!  Here,  first, 
his  character  will  be  openly  acknowledged,  and  his  worth  confess- 
ed. Last  in  the  present  world,  he  will  be  numbered  among  tlie 
first  in  the  world  to  come.  A  feeble,  faded,  half  extinguished  lamp 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  he  will  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  king- 
dom of  his  Father. 

How  differently  will  our  own  characters  appear  from  what  we 
imagine  them  to  be,  during  our  present  Hfe.  Here  most  of  our  sins 
are  forgotten ;  there  they  are  all  recorded  in  the  book  of  God's 
remembrance.  Here  vast  multitudes  of  them  are  concealed ;  there 
they  will  all  be  displayed  in  the  open  day.  Here  they  are  often 
mistaken  by  self-flattery  for  virtues ;  there  they  will  be  irresistibly 
seen  in  all  their  native  deformity.  How  delightfiil  will  it  then  be 
to  find,  that  they  have  been  blotted  out  by  tne  divine  mercy  as  a 
thick  cloud  ;  that  they  have  been  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  Re- 
deemer !  What  a  consolation,  what  transport,  will  it  be  to  find,  that, 
numerous  and  great  as  our  iniquities  have  been,  yet  our  whole  cha- 
racter was  such  in  the  eye  of  the  heart-searching  God,  as  to  enti- 
tle us,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  to  a  reward  of  eiidless  life.aod 
j^ory! 


SERMON  Vn. 

OMSriPOTENCE  AND  INDEPENPEKCE  OE  GOD* 


Gsiivfii  STii.    l.r*/«m  Uu  Almighty  Chd, 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Omnipresence  and  Omni' 
€cunce  of  God.  The  next  subject  in  the  natural  order  of  discuA* 
«on  is  his  Almighty  Power. 

In  the  text,  this  attribute  is  asserted  directly  by  God  himself  to 
Abraham^  when  he  renewed  with  him  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  circumcision.    In  a  manner  equally  ex* 

S licit,  are  similar  declarations  made  throughout  every  part  of  the 
cnptures. 

The  Omnipotence  of  God  is,  also,  easily  demonstrated  by  Rea- 
son ;  so  easily,  that  no  divine  attribute  has,  perhaps,  been  so  strongly 
realized,  or  generally  acknowledged.  So  general  is  this  acknow- 
ledgment, that  a  sober  attempt  to  persuade  a  Christian  audience  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  would  be  scarcely  considered  as  serious, 
or  as  compatible  with  the  dictates  of  gooci  sense.  An  attempt  to 
unpress  this  doctrine  on  the  mind  is  not,  however,  liable  to  the  same 
objections,  nor  indeed  to  any  objection.  It  cannot  but  be  a  pro- 
fitable employment  to  examme,  briefly,  several  thin^  in  which 
we  find  the  most  striking  displays  of  this  perfection.  To  such  an 
examination  I  shall,  therefore, proceed;  and  observe, 

I.  That  the  power  of  God  is  gloriously  manifested  in  the  work  of 
Creation* 

Creation  may  be  defined,  the  production  of  existence  where 
Bothine  was  before.  The  power,  aisplayed  in  the  act  of  creating, 
not  only  exceeds  all  finite  comprehension,  but  is  plainly  so  great, 
ts  to  exclude  every  rational  limitation.  It  is  impossible  to  believe, 
that  the  power,  which  originally  gives  existence,  cannot  do  any 
thing,  ana  every  thing,,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  capable  of  being 
done;  or,  in  other  words,  every  thing,  the  doing  of  which  involves 
not  a  contradiction.  When  we  contemplate  creative  powTr;  we 
neither  attempt,  nor  pretend,  to  form  any  estimate  of  its  extent 
but  are  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  character  of  him,  who 
gives  being  wherever  he  pleases. 

On  the  simple  act  of  creating,  however,  it  is  not  easy  for  such 
minds,  as  ours,  to  dwell.  A  single  glance  of  the  mind  makes  us 
possessed  of  all,  which  we  know  concerning  this  effort  of  Omnipo- 
tence, as  it  is  in  itself.  But  there  are  several  things,  relative  to  the 
effects  which  it  produces,  capable  of  mightily  enhancing  our  ideas 
concerning  this  astonishing  exertion  of  power.  Of  this  nature  is« 
in  the 
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1st.  place,  The  vasiness  and  multitude  of  the  things  which  were 
created. 

The  world,  which  we  inhabit,  is  itself  a  vast  and  amazing  work. 
The  great  divisions  of  Land  and  Water;  the  Continents  and  Oceans, 
into  which  it  is  distributed;  nay,  the  Mountains  and  Plains,  the 
Lakes  and  Rivers,  with  which  it  is  magnificently  adorned ;  are, 
severally,  sufficiendy  wonderful  and  affecting  to  fill  our  minds,  and 
to  engross  all  the  power  of  Contemplation.  Nor  are  our  thoughts 
less  deeply  interested  by  the  vast  multitude  of  plants,  trees,  and 
animals,  with  which  every  part  of  the  Globe  is  stored  at  every 
period  of  time.  All  these,  also,  rise  and  fall  in  an  uninterrupted 
succession.  When  one  perishes,  another  immediately  succeeds* 
No  blank  is  permitted,  and  no  vacuity  found :  but  creating  energy, 
always  operating,  produces  a  continual  renovation  of  that  which  is 
lost. 

When  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  Heavens,  we  are  stiU  more 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  many  such  worlds,  composing  the  planetary 
system.  The  Comets,  which  surround  our  Sun,  greatly  increase 
our  amazement  by  their  numbers,  the  velocity  of  their  motions,  and 
the  inconceivable  extent  of  their  circuits.  It  is  still  more  enhanced 
by  the  union  of  these  numerous  worlds  in  one  vast  system,  con- 
nected by  a  common  centre,  and  revolving  round  that  centre  with 
a  harmony,  and  splendour,  worthy  of  a  God. 

But  this  system,  great  and  wonderful  as  it  is,  is  a  mere  speck, 
compared  with  the  real  extent  of  the  Creation.  Satisfactory  evi- 
dence exists,  that  every  star,  which  twinkles  in  the  firmament,  is  no 
other  than  i  Sun,  a  world  of  light,  surrounded  by  its  own  attendant 
planets,  formed  into  a  system  similar  to  ours.  Forty-five  thousand 
such  stars  have  been  counted,  by  the  aid  of  the  Herschellian  Tele- 
scope, in  so  small  a  part  of  the  Heavens,  that,  supposing  this  part  to 
be  sown  no  thicker  than  the  rest,  the  same  Telescope  would  reach  at 
least  seventy-five  millions  in  the  whole  sphere.  By  means  of  new 
improvements  in  the  same  optical  instrument,  they  have  been  found 
to  he  numerous  to  a  degree  still  more  astonishing.  Every  one  of 
tliese  is,  in  my  view,  raffonally  concluded  to  be  the  Sun,  and  Centre, 
of  a  system  of  planetary  and  cometary  worlds.  Beyond  this,  I 
think  it  not  at  all  improbable,  that,  were  we  transported  to  the 
most  distant  of  the  visible  stars,  we  should  find  there  a  firmament 
expanding  over  our  heads,  studded  in  the  same  manner  with  stars 
innumerable.  Nay,  were  we  to  repeat  the  same  flight,  and  be 
again  w-aftcd  through  the  same  distance,  it  is  not  improbable,  thai 
we  should  behold  a  new  repetition  of  the  same  sublimity  and  dory. 
In  this  manner  immensity  appears,  in  a  sense,  to  be  peoplecf  with 
worlds  innumerable,  constituting  the  boundless  empire  of  Jehovah. 
How  amazing,  then,  must  be  the  power  and  greatness  of  Him,  wh0 
not  only  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars^  and  calleth  them  all  hy  their 
names^  but  with  a  word  spoke  them  all  into  being. 

2dly.  The  peculiar  nature  and  splendour  of  many  of  these  norks 
itrongly  impress  on  our  minds  the  greatness  of  creating  j^mer. 
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Of  this  nature  are  all  those  vast  works  in  the  Heavens,  which  I 
have  mentioned  under  the  last  head.  To  single  out  one  of  them ; 
how  glorious  a  work  is  the  Sun !  Of  what  astonishing  dimensions ! 
Of  what  wonderful  attraction !  Possessed  of  what  supreme,  un- 
changeable, and  apparently  immortal  glory !  Of  what  perpetual, 
and  incomprehensiole  influence  on  the  world,  which  we  inhabit : 
not  only  causing  it  to  move  around  its  orbit  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  but  producing,  over  its  extensive  surface,  warmth  and 
beautv,  life  and  activity,  comfort  and  joy,  in  all  the  millions  of  be- 
ings, by  which  it  is  inhabited! 

Magnificent,  however,  as  this  object  is,  one  mind  is  a  more  wonder- 
fiil,  more  important,  more  iUustrious  display  of  creating  power,  than 
the  whole  inanimate  universe.  Suns  with  all  their  greatness  and 
glory  are  still  without  life,  without  consciousness,  without  enjoyment; 
incapable,  in  themselves,  of  action,  knowledge,  virtue,  or  vohintary 
usefulness.  A  mind,  on  the  contrary,  is  possessed  of  all  these 
exalted  powers,  and  is  capable  of  possessing  all  these  sublime  at- 
tributes. A  mind  can  know,  love,  and  glorify,  its  Creator;  can  be 
tnstamped  with  his  image,  and  adorned  with  his  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness ;  and  can  appear  desirable  and  delightful  to  his  eye.  It  can 
reflect,  as  a  mirror,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  (for  so  ought  the  passage* 
to  be  translated)  tfn({  he  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to 
glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Ltord*  It  can  love,  and  bless,  its  fel- 
k>w-minds ;  be  loved,  and  blessed,  by  them ;  and  become  an  useful 
and  honourable  instrument  of  advancing  endlessly  the  universal 
good  of  the  intelligent  kingdom.  In  all  tnese  glorious  attainments 
It  can  advance  with  an  unceasing  progress  throughout  Eternity. 
In  this  progress,  it  can  rise  to  the  heights,  where  angels  now  dwell ; 
and,  passing  those  heights,  can  ascend  higher,  and  higher,  till,  in 
the  distant  ages  of  endless  being,  it  shall  look  down  on  the  most 
exalted  created  excellence,  whicn  now  exists,  as  the  mere  dawn- 
ings  of  infantine  intelligence.  Worlds  and  Suns  were  created  for 
the  use  of  minds ;  but  minds  were  created  for  the  use  of  God. 

3dly.  The  same  impressions  are  strongly  made,  when  we  regard 
Ood  08  the  Author  of  life. 

The  communication  of  life  is  a  creative  act,  entirely,  and  illus- 
triously, superior  to  the  mere  communication  of  existence.  In  the 
wonderful  power,  manifested  in  this  communication,  the  glory  of 
God,  in  the  character  of  the  Creator,  is  pre-eminendy  displayed. 
Accordingly  the  living  God,  and  the  living  Father;  that  is,  the  God, 
who  has  fife,  originally,  and  independendy,  in  himself,  and  is  the 
source  of  it  to  aU  living  beings ;  are  titles,  chosen  to  unfold  espe- 
cially the  glory  of  the  Divine  nature.  In  the  same  manner,  also, 
our  Saviour  challenges  this  wonderful  attribute  to  himself^  as  a 
direct  and  unquestionable  proof  of  his  divinity.  As  the  Father, 
saith  he,  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life 
m  himself.    As  the  Father  raiseth  vp  the  dead,  and  quickeneth  ;  even 
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io  the  Son  qtuckerieth  whom  he  toilU  In  the  same  manner,  it  is  else- 
where said,  It  is  the  Spirit,  that  quickeneth. 

The  possession  of  life  confers  on  eveiy  thing,  which  is  the  sub* 
ject  of  rt,  a  distinction,  by  which  it  is  raised  at  once  above  all  in- 
animate matter.  Even  Vegetables,  of  which  life  is  predicated  in  a 
figurative  sense  only,  derive  from  it  a  total  superiority  to  all  those 
beings,  which  arc  found  in  the  mineral  Kingdom.  Animal  life^ 
which  is  life  in  its  humblest  degree,  raises  the  being,  in  whom  it 
exists,  totally  above  all  those  things,  which  are  not  animated,  by 
making  them,  at  once,  objects  on  which  the  emotions  of  the  sout 
may  be  employed,  and  subjects  of  pleasure  or  pain,  happiness  or 
misery.  Of  these  great  distinctions,  every  one  knows,  no  part  of 
the  mineral  or  vegetable  world  is  susceptible. 

Rational  life  is  an  attribute,  of  imnortance  and  distinction  ht 
higher  still ;  and  is  the  most  wonderful  display  of  the  divine  ener- 

!^y^  which  the  Universe  contains.  Indeed,  it  is  in  a  sense  the  end^ 
or  which  all  things  else  were  created,  and  without  which  there  is  no 
probability,  that  they  w<  uld  ever  have  been.  In  exact  accordance 
with  the  views,  which  I  have  expressed  on  this  subject,  we  find  a 
peculiar  attention  rendered  to  it  by  God,  in  the  creation  of  Man. 
Other  things  had  been  called  into  being,  antecedently  to  this  ev*.nt ; 
and  Man,  as  the  most  important  of  ail  terrestrial  beings,  and  the 
end,  for  which  they  were  made,  was  reserved  to  be  the  closing 
ilrork.  The  World,  his  magnificent  habitation,  was  finished,  before 
the  Tenant  was  formed,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  occupied.  Then 
God  held  a  solemn  consultation  on  this  neW  and  interesting  work^ 
and  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  imagej  after  our  nkeness* 
This  consultation,  holden  by  the  Persons  oi  the  Godhead  on  the 
subject  of  communicating  rational  life,  plainly  and  affectingly  de-* 
clares  it  to  be  a  higher  and  more  noble  object  of  divine  power,  than 
all  those  which  had  preceded.  From  this  pre-eminent  importance 
it  arises,  that  the  termination  of  it,  usually  denominated  annihila* 
iion,  is  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  invested  with  intense  gloomj  and 
the  deepest  horror ;  and  that  immortality,  or  the  endless  continu- 
ance of  rational  life,  is  an  object  always  encircled  with  radiance, 
and  i^garded  with  exultation  and  rapture. 

4thly.  The  manner,  in  which  the  Scriptures  exhSrit  the  work  of 
Creation  as  being  performed,  most  forcibly  impresses  •m  out  mindi 
the  greatness  of  Creating  power. 

The  greatness  of  power  is  discerned  not  only  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  effects  which  it  produces ;  but  in  the  ease,  also,  with  which 
they  are  produced.  In  this  we  are  led  rationally  bnd  indeed  inre* 
sistibly,  to  discern,  that  the  whole  of  the  power  possessed  is  ttol 
exerted ;  and  that  other  and  greater  effects  would,  of  course,  spHsg 
from  superior  efforts,  of  which  the  same  power  is  obviously  cbpt*' 
Ue.  When  God  created  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  be  said^  Let 
ihtre  be  light :  Let  there  be  a  Firmament :  Lei  the  waters  be  gtUkefti 
into  oni  place  ;  and  Let  the  dtjf  land  appear.    All  these  and  otbM 
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similar  commands  were  exactly,  and  instantaneously,  obeyed.  In 
a  moment,  Light  invested  the  \rorId ;  the  firmament  arched  above 
it ;  the  waters  rolled  backward  into  their  bed ;  the  dry  land  heaved } 
and  the  mountains  lifted  their  heads  towards  Heaven.  The  World 
with  all  its  furniture  and  inhabitants,  the  Heavens  with  all  their 
magnificence,  arose  out  of  nothing,  at  a  command.  How  superior 
to  all  finite  comprehension  must  be  the  power  of  Him,  who  spakty 
and  this  stupendous  work  was  done, 

.  IL  TTu  Omnipotence  of.  God  is  divinely  displayed  in  the  Goverr^ 
ment  of  all  things. 

The  existence,  and  attributes,  which  God  has  given  to  all  beings. 
He  only  can  continue.  He  only  holds  together  the  innumerable 
atoms,  which  compose  the  innumerable  material  forms,  found  in  the 
Universe;  the  plants  and  trees,  the  hills  and  mountains,  the 
rivers  and  oceans.  His  power  is  the  onl^  bond,  by  which  worlds 
are  bound ;  or  by  which  they  are  united  m  the  planetary  systems* 
This  Union,  this  continuance  of  their  being,  is  ooth  an  effect,  and 
a  proof,  of  the  same  energy,  from  which  they  were  all  originally 
derived.  The  same  energy  upholds  all  their  attributes,  and  con- 
ducts all  their  operations. 

These  beings  are  endless  in  their  multitude,  immensely  distant 
in  times  and  places,  wonderful,often.in  their  greatness  and  impor- 
tance, and  to  finite  mind»  innumerable  in  their  diversities.  All, 
also,  are  parts  of  one  vast  and  perfect  whole ;  to  the  perfection  of 
which,  each,  in  its  appointed  place  and  time,  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. What  a  power  must  that  be,  which,  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  works  in  every  vegetable  and  animal  system  in  this  great 
world;  which  upholds,  quickens,  and  invigorates,  every  mind; 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  also,  acts  in  the  same  efficacious  man- 
ner in  every  part  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  all  the  other  systems 
«1iich  compose  the  Universe !  What  must  be  the  power  of  Him, 
who  sends  abroad,  every  moment,  immense  oceans  of  light  from 
the  Sun,  and  innumerable  such  oceans  from  the  Stars ;  who  holds 
all  worlds  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand^  retains  them  exactly  in  their 
places,  and  rolls  them  through  the  fields  of  Ether  \irith  unceasing, 
most  rapid,  and  at  the  saipe  time  perfectly  harmonious  motions ; 
and  whO|  thus  accomplishing  every  purpose  for  which  they  were 
made,  prevents  the  least  disturbance,  error,  or  imperfection. 

HI.  The  Omnipotence  of  God  is  strongly  impressed  on  our  mindi 
ig  the  consideration^  that  it  is  vnaltered  and  undecaving. 

These  mighty  exertions  have  been  already  macie  through  many 
tbcNisand  years :  still  they  are  perfectly  made.  They  arc  made 
without  intermission,  rest,  or  relaxation.  From  century  to  century 
the  energy  operates  night  and  day ;  and  operates  now  with  the  same 
force  and  eflect,  as  at  the  beginning.  Every  where  it  is  seen ;  and 
is  seen  every  where  to  be  the  same.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly  un- 
spent ;  and  plainly  incapable  of  being  spent,  or  diminished. 

In  this  wonderml  tajct  is  exhibited  unanswerable  proof  of  that 
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sublime  declaration  of  the  Prophet :  Hast  thou  not  knowrij  hast  thou 
not  heardj  that  the  Everlastmg  God^  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  Earthy  faintcih  not^  neither  is  weary  ? 

REMARKS. 

From  this  doctrine  we  learn,  in  the 
1st.  place,  that  God  is  absolutely  independent. 
By  tne  absolute  independence  of  God  1  intend,  that  he  needs, 
and  can  need,  nothing  to  render  his  ability,  either  to  do,  or  to  enjoy, 
whatever  he  pleases,  greater  or  more  perfect ;  but  that  he  possesses, 
in  and  of  himself,  all  possible  abihty  for  both  these  purposes ;  so 
that  his  desires  can  never  be  opposed,  nor  his  designs  frustrated,, 
either  from  want  of  knowledge  to  disccni,  or  power  to  accomplish, 
whatever  is  desii-able,  or  useful.     The  proof  of  this  Independence 
b  complete,  in  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  Omnipi-e- 
sence.  Omniscience,  and  Omnipotence,  of  God.  He,  who  contrived, 
who  created,  and  who  governs,  all  things,  can  contrive,  create,  and 
do,  whatever  involves  not  a  contradiction.     He  must,  therefore, 
have  all  good  in  his  power,  and  possession  ;  and  can  plainly 
need,  and  receive,  nothing.  Every  created  thing  he  made,  and  gave 
it  just  such  attributes  as  he  pleased.    Every  thmg  continues  in  ex- 
istence for  just  such  a  time,  and  in  just  such  a  state,  as  he  chooses  \ 
and  operates  in  that  manner  only,  which  is  prescribed,  or  permitted, 
by  him.     Nothing  therefore  can  do,  or  be,  what  is,  on  the  whole, 
contrary  to  his  choice.     Of  course  He  cannot  be  disappointed  of 
any  purpose,  unless  we  were  to  suppose  him  pleased  to  be  disap* 
pomted ;  a  self-contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted  even  oy 
a  child.     According  to  this  scheme  he  says  of  himself,  My  counsel 
shall  standi  and  I  jotll  do  all  my  pleasure.*    And  again,  He  doth  ac* 
cording  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  Inhabitants, 
of  the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What 
doest  ^hou  ? 

2dly.  By  this  perfection,  God  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  go* 
vemment  of  all  things.  From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the 
manifestation  of  this  divine  attribute  in  the  government  of  the  uni*' 
verse,  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  to  this  purpose  the  Omnipo* 
tence  of  God  is  indispensable.  The  same  power,  which  formed 
this  vast  machine,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  in  their  pro- 
per places  the  several  parts ;  and  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the 
whole  to  the  ends,  which  they  are  destined  to  accomplish.  By  this' 
attribute  only  is  God  able  to  prevent  all  disorder  and  decay,  and 
to  frustrate  all  opposition.  Many  of  the  Intelligent  creatures,  whick 
he  has  made,  are  possessed  of  such  powers,  as,  if  uncontrolled  by 
him,  might  occasion  important  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  many: 
pans  of  his  great  kingdom,  and  a  consequent  frustration,  or  pre^ 
vention,  of  many  of  his  designs.    The  mischiefs  and  miseries*. 

*  8m  iMlAh  xlTi.  10|  and  Daa.  iv.  85. 
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which,  in  the  course  of  Eternity,  might  be  introduced  into  the  Uni- 
vei'se,  might  easily  exceed  all  finite  estimation.  But  to  every  one 
of  these  beings  He  is  able  to  say,  and  actually  says,  as  he  said,"  in 
ancient  times,  to  the  restless  ocean,  Hitherto  slialt  thou  comcj  but 
no  further* 

In  the  same  manner  he  is  infinitely  able,  also,  to  furnish  all 
beingSy  animated  and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational,  with  that 
^^^^Sy^  ^y  lohich  they  operate  to  the  unceasing  promotion  of  the  infi- 
nite goody  which  he  has  begun  to  accomplish.  The  Kingdom  ot 
God  is  a  kingdom  of  means.  With  infinite  wisdom  and  benignity 
he  has  chosen  to  adorn  his  Intelligent  creatures  with  such  faculties, 
as  enable  them  to  become  subordinate  agents  in  the  great  system, 
to  coincide  voluntarily  with  him  in  the  lurtherance  of  his  perfect 
designs ;  and  thus  to  sustam  the  character  of  moral  excellence, 
and  necome  lovely  in  his  sight.      Even  the  inanimate  world,  as  a 

Sassive  instrument  in  his  hands,  and  theirs,  of  promoting  the  same 
esigns,  claims,  in  this  manner,  a  species  of  inferior,  but  real,  im- 
portance, and  shows  forth  the  praise  of  its  divine  Author.  Bui  all 
the  powers  and  faculties,  by  which  his  creatures  perform  the  re- 
spective parts  allotted  to  them,  are  continued,  as  well  as  given, 
by  his  Omnipotence,  which  in  this  manner  is  every  where  glorified; 
and  is  every  where  the  Rock,  on  which  is  founded  the  great  build- 
ing of  die  Universe. 

As  God,  by  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence,  is  possessed  ol 
a  complete  sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  pleasure, 
and  thus  rendered  absolutely  Independent ;    it  is  evident,  that  he 
must  be  infinitely  removed  from  all /ear,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
M  favcuriteism^  on  the  other.    From  the  former  of  these  conside- 
rations it  is  certain,  that  he  cannot  in  any  degree  be  deterred  from 
the  performance  of  any  thing,   which  is  riqht   and  good;   and 
from  the  other,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  allured  to  the  produc- 
tion of  any  thing  which  is  wrong,  or  injurious  to  his  creatures.    To 
him,  who  is  raised  above  all  actual  and  possible  want,  who  can 
do  what  he  pleases,  and  has,  therefore,  every  thing  in  his  posses- 
sion, unchangeably  and  eternally,  there  can  be  no  private,  partial 
interest ;   no  conceivable  prejudice ;  no  bias,    no  undue  regard, 
towards  any  being.     His  views,  and  his  conduct,  alike,  must  be 
impartial ;  public ;  founded  on  tlie  real  state  of  things  ;  and  direct- 
ed towards  all  beings  according  to  their  proper  character  and  real 
desert.     His  creatures  can  plamly  present  no  motive  to  Him  to 
depart  from  that  course  of  conduct,  which  in  His  view  is  wise  and 

food.    Here,  then,  in  the  character,  and  circumstances,  of  the 
)eity,  an  immoveable  foundation  is  laid  for  universal,  perfect,  and 
glorious  Rectitude* 

From  the  Omnipotence  of  God,  also,  is  derived  that  awful  c/mi- 
racter,  regarded  by  sinful  beings  with  supreme  dread,  ancf  by  vir- 
tuous ones  with  supreme  reverence.  Intelligent  beings  are  govern- 
ed only  by  motives.     In  this  attribute,  especially  as  inseparably 
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connected  with  Omniscience,  all  such  beings  find  most  solenoin  and 
cogent  motives  to  fear  that  glorious  and  fearful  name,  Jehovab 
their  God;  to  be  terrified  at  the  thought  of  sinning  against  him;  to 
tremble  at  the  effects  of  his  anger ;  and  to  abstam  firom  rebellion 
against  bis  government.   Here  the  Righteous  find  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  resist  temptation ;  and  the  wicked,  to  return  to  their  duty. 
A  powerless  God,  however  lovely  and  excellent,  could  neither  de- 
fend his  own  honour,  nor  protect  his  creatures,  however  dutifuli 
from  in^'ustice  and  ruin.     To  a  Ruler  of  free  agents,  therefore, 
Power  IS  indispensable  for  the  support  of  his  own  dignity,  and  the 
safety  and  peace  of  his  subjects.     To  the  Ruler  of  aH  fi^e  agents, 
Omnipotence  is  indispensable  for  the  perfect  establishment  of  hit 
infinite  glory,  and  the  obedience  and  consequent  happiness  of  his 
immense  and  eternal  Kingdom. 

3dly.  How  terrible  an  enemy  to  obstinate  and  impenitent  sinners 
is  an  Omnipotent  God! 

I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  will  cause  them  that  love  me  to  m- 
herit  substance  ;  /  will  render  vengeance  to  miru  enemies,  and  re^ 
ward  them  that  hate  me ;  is  language,  completely  descriptive  ol 
the  designs  and  dispensations  of  Jehovah,  towards  his  rational 
creatures.  This  is  tne  only  exhibition  of  the  divine  government  in 
the  Scriptures :  it  is  the  only  view,  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
formed  of  that  government  by  Reason.  No  man  can,  for  a  moment, 
seriously  beheve,  that  God  can  love,  and  reward,  those  who  hate 
him ;  or  hate,  and  punish,  those  who  love  him.  Such  conduct  would 
be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  an  intelligent  being;  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  the  Author  of  all  intelligence. 

Let  me  now  bring  this  subject  home  to  the  heart  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  audience.  Let  me  ask,  and  let  each  individuaj  solemnly 
answer  in  his  own  mind,  "  Do  you  love  God  ?   Do  you  desire  to 

C lease  him  ?  Do  you  cheerfully  obey  his  commandments  ?  Do  you 
umbly  and  faithfully  walk  in  his  ordinances  ?  Or  do  you,  with  the 
wicked  of  old,  and  of  all  succeeding  ages,  say  unto  God,  Depart 
from  us,  for  we  desire  no/  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  ?  What  is  thi 
Almighty,  that  we  should  serve  him  /  and  what  profit  should  we  hav$ 
if  we  pray  unto  him  ? 

Call  to  mind,  I  beseech  you,  how  many  denunciations  of  future 
vengeance  against  impenitent  sinners  are  uttered  in  his  Word.    Re- 
member, that  all  these  were  uttered  by  Him,  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  punishment  which 
it  diemands;  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  the- rectitude  of  his  own 
designs,  and  with  an  immoveable  purpose  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution.   How  certain  is  it,  then,  that  they  will  be  exactly  executed; 
and  that  the  impious  and  the  profligate,  impenitent  and  the  unb©» 
Keying,  will  drink  the  dregs  of  divine  indignation!  Consider  in 
how  many  forms  of  alarm  these  threatenings  are  delivered ;  what 
woes  they  contain ;  and  what,  that  is  terrible,  they  do  not  con- 
tain !    Wih  these  affecting  things  in  view,  remember  that  He,  who 
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has  denounced  these  woes,  He,  who  will  execute  these  denuncia- 
tions,  is  the  Almighty  God.  How  fearfully  able  is  such  a  God  to 
mflict  every  punisnment,  and  to  execute  every  threatening !  What 
amazing  sources  of  suffering  are  within  the  limits  of  bis  Omni- 
science and  Onmipotence !  How  easily  can  he  make  every  pore, 
feculty,  and  thought,  the  channel,  and  the  seat,  of  inexpressible 
anguish! 

Think,  I  beseech  you,  how  utterlv  unable  all  other  beings  are  to 
deliver  out  of  his  hand.  Who  on  Earth,  or  in  Heaven,  has  an  arm 
like  God^  or  can  thunder  with  a  voice  like  Him  ?  His  hand  can  reach, 
as  His  eye  can  pierce,  "  beyond  all  limit."  No  caverns,  no  soli- 
tudes, no  depths  of  the  earth  or  the  ocean,  can  hide  from  Him  the 
miserable  objects  of  his  wrath.  Should  they  ascend  up  into  Hea- 
ven ;  He  is  there.  Should  they  make  their  bed  in  hell ;  behold, 
he  is  there.  Shoidd  they  take  the  wings  of  the  mornings  and  dwell 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  ;  even  there  would  his  hand  lead 
them,  and  his  right  hand  would  hold  them.  Should  they  say. 
Surely  the  darkness  will  cover  us :  even  the  night  would  be  light 
o^otU  them* 

Let  these  most  affecting  things  sink  deep  into  vour  hearts.  Re- 
member, that  you  were  made,  and  are  preserved  m  life,  health,  and 
comfort,  in  probation  and  hope,  by  the  Almighty  power  of  God ; 
and  that  on  him  you  depend  for  every  blessing  present  and  future, 
for  safety  from  every  evil,  and  for  final  deliverance  from  every 
danger.  On  his  pleasure  alone  is  your  being  suspended,  and  your 
weliare.  Of  what  importance,  then,  is  it  to  every  one  of  you,  that 
he  should  love  you,  and  be  pleased  with  you ;  and,  of  course,  that 
you  should  love  Him,  and  faithfully  labour  to  please  him  ?  Have 
you  ever  brought  this  subject  home  to  your  hearts,  and  pondered 
It  with  that  solemnity,  which  its  importance  requires  ?  Has  the 
amazing  interest,  which  you  have  in  obtaining  the  favour  of  God, 
been  realized  by  you  ?  Is  it  now  a  part  of  your  plans  for  future  life, 
to  begin  the  great  work  of  attainmg  his  approbation  at  some  ap- 
proaching penod  ?  Is  this  period  fixed  and  known  ?  Are  the  terms 
oh  which  tnis  immense  possession  may  be  gained,  considered  and 
adopted,  by  you?  Have  j^ou  remembered,  that  Christ  is  the 
only  true  and  living  way  to  acceptance,  with  God ;  and  through 
faitn  in  his  blood,  alone,  is  found  the  justification  of  life  ?  Have  you 
remembered  that  he  has  said,  To-aay,  if  ye  will  hear  my  voice^ 
harden  not  your  hearts  ? 

Are  you,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  to  encounter  the  exertions 
of  that  power,  which  formed  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  when  em- 
ployed to  inflict  on  you  the  terrible  evils,  threatened  to  all  those 
who  displease  him  ?  Have  you  devised,  or  can  you  devise,  any 
means  oi  escape,  or  safety,  in  the  (^y  of  visitation ;  any  means,  to 
which  you  dare  trust  your  souls,  and  with  which  you  dare  launch 
mto  eternity  ?  He  has  told  you  of  one  way,  in  which  safety  may 
certainly  be  found,  and  which  leads  directly  to  Heaven.     Jjo  you 
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know  any  other,  whicli  terminates  in  that  happy  place,  and  will 
conduct  you  to  everlasting  joy  ? 

4thly.  Haw  useful  a  Friend  must  such  a  Crod  be  to  the  Righteautm 

That  God  is  a  fiiithful  and  steadfast  friend  to  the  righteous,  can- 
not be  questioned ;  because  they  love,  and  labour,  to  please  him, 
and  must  therefore  be  loved  of  him;  and  because  they  are  the 
friends  and  followers  of  his  Son.  Accordingly,  he  has  disclosed  in 
his  Word  designs  of  mercy  and  goodness  to  them,  so  great,  as  al- 
most to  transcend  belief,  and  to  leave  the  mind  rather  Tost  in  asto* 
nishment  than  filled  with  expectation.  He,  who  regards  his  own 
character  with  the  candour,  and  humility,  of  the  Gospel ;  who  con- 
siders how  greatly  and  how  often  he  has  sinned,  how  guilty  his  life 
must  appear  berore  God,  and  how  utterly  unworthy  he  is  of  the 
least  of  all  his  mercies  ;  cannot  but  exclaim,  when  he  casts  his  eye 
over  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  fVho  am  /,  0  Lord  Godj  that  thou 
hast  brought  me  hitherto  ?  For  thy  word^s  sake,  and  according  to 
thine  own  heart,  hast  thou  spoken  all  these  great  things  to  make  thy 
servant  know  them*  Let  thy  name  be  magnified  for  ever :  for  now^ 
O  Lord  God,  thou  art  God^  and  thy  words  be  true  ;  and  thou  hasi 
promised  this  goodness  unto  thy  servant ;  and  with  thy  blessing  lei 
me  be  blessed  for  ever,* 

In  the  Covenant  of  grace  there  are  contained  treasures  of  good, 
to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned.  On  this  subject  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  comments  of  unrivalled  sublimity,  has  expressed  the  most 
accurate,  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  and  astonishing,  sentiments, 
which  can  be  found  even  in  the  Scriptures.  All  things,  saith  he  to 
Christians,  are  yours  ;  Whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come  ;  all  are 
yours.  And  again,  lam  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord*  And  again.  We  know,  that  all  things  doll  labour  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.  From  these  declarations  we  learn, 
that  all  things  a^re  the  property,  and  the  destined  possession,  ol 
the  righteous ;  that  no  being,  or  event,  shall  preclude  them  from 
the  enjoyment  of  this  mighty  inheritance ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  being  and  every  event  is  employed,  with  one  vast  and 
united  effort,  to  place  this  boundless  good  in  their  hands.  What- 
ever, therefore,  is  really  needed  by  them ;  whatever  is  really  good 
for  them,  in  the  present  life ;  whatever  can  render  their  future  im- 
mortality blessed  and  glorious,  God  has  covenanted  to  bestow  on 
them  thi*ough  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

When  he,  who  can  truly  say  to  Corruption, "  Thou  art  mvfather,^^ 
and  to  the  Worm,  "  Thou  art  my  mother,  and  my  sister,'^^  turns  his 
eye  to  these  wonderful  promises,  and  to  the  inunense  assemblage 
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of  blessings,  which  they  convey ;  he  is  naturally  lost  in  amaze- 
ment, and  prepared  to  oelieve  them,  only  in  a  loose  and  general 
manner.  Scarcely  can  he  persuade  himself,  that  they  are  not  the 
language  of  bold  and  sublime  exaggerations,  of  ardent  and  daring 
hyperbole,  rather  than  sober  conununications  of  simple  truth. 
Were  the  rewards  promised,  the  result  of  his  own  obedience ;  well 
might  he  doubt.  But,  when  he  remembers,  that  God  has  not  spared 
his  own  Son^  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  he  cannot,  if  he  would 
act  rationally,  fail  to  unite  with  the  Aposde  in  exclaiming.  How 
shall  he  not  with  him,  also,  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  The  beneyo- 
lence,  necessary  to  the  origination,  and  the  communication  of 
these  blessings,  is  in  this  event  proved  beyond  a  cjuestion. 

In  the  Omniscience  of  God  we  are  presented  with  ample  ability 
to  contrive,  and  in  his  Omnipotence  with  ample  ability  to  accom- 
pUsh,  every  part  of  this  amazing  sum  of  good.  To  Him,  who 
willed  the  Universe  into  being,  it  is  equally  easy  to  create  great 
enjoyments,  as  little ;  many,  as  few ;  endless,  as  momentary.  The 
vast  system  of  Good,  which  he  has  promised,  he  can  call  into  ex- 
istence in  a  moment,  with  the  same  ease,  with  which  he  can  create 
ap  insect  or  an  atom.  Whatever  he  gives,  his  store  cannot  be  les- 
sened :  nor  can  a  preceding  communication  of  good  be,  with  Him, 
a  reason  for  refusing,  or  neglecting,  to  communicate  again.  Im- 
measurably bountiful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  dving :  immea- 
surably powerful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  providing. 

From  the  Omnipotence  of  God  eveiy  righteous  man  may,  then, 
confidently  expect  a  final  deliverance  from  all  his  enemies,  sorrows, 
and  sins;  from  death,  and  the  grave;  from  future  pollution,  and 
eternal  wo.  He  may  be  certainly  assured,  that  the  same  glorious 
and  everlasting  Friend  will  communicate  to  him,  and  to  his  fellow- 
christians,  immortal  life  ;  will  enlarge  their  minds  with  increasing 
knowledge ;  will  improve  them  with  ever-growing  virtue  ;  and  wifl 
supply  them  with  endlessly  advancing  happiness. 

othly.  How  great  and  glorious  does  God  appear,  as  invested  with 
Almighty  power  I 

Great  is  the  Lord,  says  the  Psalmist,  and  greatly  to  be  praised* 
One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another,  and  shall  declare 
thy  mighty  acts.  Ml  thy  works  praise  thee,  0  Lord;  and  thy  saints 
shiall  bless  thee,  They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom,  and 
talk  of  thy  power.  Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
thy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations.  Canst  thou,  says 
Zophar,  by  searching  find  out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper 
than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer 
than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  Sea,  ff'Ao  hath  measured  the 
waters,  says  Isaiah,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand;  and  meted  out  heO" 
ven  with  the  span ;  and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a 
measure  ;  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  m  a 
balance  ? 
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The  Being,  who  made,  upholds,  and  governs,  the  Universe,  dis- 
closes in  these  acts  his  own  proper  character ;  a  character  infi- 
nitely greater  and  more  elorious  than  the  highest  creature  can  sus- 
tain, or  comprehend.  Jfll  beings  are  before  him  as  nothing,  and 
jiistlv  accounted  unto  him  less  than  nothings  and  vanity. 

We  were  not,  indeed,  present  at  the  birth  of  this  wonderful 
Work.  We  did  not  behold  the  boundless  midnight  enlightened 
with  suns,  or  the  desolate  wilds  of  immensity  filled  with  worlds  and 
their  inhabitants.  We  did  not  hear  the  morning  Stars  sing  together j 
and  the  Sons  of  God  sh&ui  for  joy.  But  in  the  history  of  the  Crea- 
tion, dictated  by  the  voice  of  God,  we  are  presented  with  such 
sublime  views  of  this  amazing  subject,  as  stretch  our  imaginations 
to  the  utmost,  and  fill  our  unoerstanding  with  astonishing  ideas.  In 
the  same  work,  as  it  is  daily  seen  by  our  eyes,  we  discern  wonders 
surpassing  number  and  measure,  and  gloriously  illustrating  the 
Power  by  which  all  are  accomplished.  In  the  history  of  past 
events,  also ;  in  the  Deluge ;  the  Destruction  of  Sodom  ;  the  Won- 
ders of  Egypt,  of  Sinai,  and  of  Canaan ;  in  the  miracles  of  the 
Prophets  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles ;  are  such  manifestations 
of  Almighty  power,  as  cannot  fail  to  astonish  every  mind,  and  fill 
every  heart  with  the  most  awful  apprehensions  oi  its  Maker. 

In  the  daily  providence  of  God,  we  are  also  witnesses  of  the 
amazing  eflfects  of  his  Omnipotence.  In  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens,  we  behold  a  hand, 
whose  exertions  disclaim  all  limit.  We  hear  him,  also,  thundering 
marvellously  with  his  voice ;  we  see  him  sending  forth  lightnings 
with  rain,  making  the  earth  to  tremble,  and  the  mountains  to  fall, 
pouring  out  rivers  of  fire  fit)m  the  volcano,  and  whelming  cities 
and  countries  in  a  general  conflagration. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  pleasing  and  glorious  proofs  of  the  same 

Kwer  are  exhibited  in  its  softer  and  gentler,  its  less  awful,  but  not 
s  solemn  exertions  through  the  circuit  of  the  seasons :  in  the 
spring,  particularly ;  when  God  appears  as  the  light  of  the  morn- 
ing when  the  sim  ariseth,  even  of  a  morning  without  clouds  ^  and  as 
the  clear  shining  of  the  sun  after  rain  upon  the  tender  herb  of  the 
field.  Then,  with  a  hand  eminendy  attractive  and  wonderful,  he 
diflFuses  life,  and  warmth,  and  beauty,  and  glory,  over  the  face  of 
the  world ;  and  from  the  death  of  winter,  oids  all  things  awake 
with  a  general  and  delightful  resurrection.  The  successive  seasons 
are  replete  with  successive  wonders,  wrought  by  the  same  almighty 
band.  Day  unto  day,  indeed,  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
ihoweth  knowledge,  concerning  this  great  subject.  He  who  does 
not  mark  these  astonishing  disclosures,  made  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,  in  ten  thousand  and  ten  million  forms,  must  be  a  brute  ;  and 
he,  who,  surveying  them,  does  not  regard  God  as  infinitely  wem- 
defful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working,  has  indeed  eyes,  but  Ae 
sees  not;  ears,  but  he  cannot  hear;  and  a  heart,  but  he  cannot  tm- 
derstand.    Every  good  man,  on  tke  contrary,  must  admire  and 
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adore  Him,  who  doeth  all  these  things^  must  rejoice  with  humble 
gratitude,  and  divine  joy,  in  all  the  stupendous  displays  of  his 
goodness ;  must  tremble  at  the  terrible  things^  which  he  doeth  in 
righieausnessj  when  his  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earthy  and 
must,  on  every  occasion,  be  ready  to  exclaim :  Who  is  like  unto 
iheej  O  Lord :  glorious  in  holiness j  fearful  in  praises j  doing  won* 
dersf 
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AND   PROVIDENCE. 


1  Jonr  iv.  8w — For  Ood  u  love. 


Having  considered  t?ie  existencBj  and  the  natural  attribuieij  of 
Gody  at  some  lengthy  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  subject  al 
theological  inquiry ;  viz.  his  moral  attributes.  In  the  order,  best 
suited  to  the  method  of  discussion,  which  I  have  preferred,  that, 
which  first  oflfers  itself  for  examination,  is  his  Benevolence. 

This  perfection  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the  text,  in  a  singular  man- 
ner. It  is  not  asserted,  tliat  God  is  benevolent^  but  that  he  is  Benevfh 
lence  /  or  that  Benevolence  is  the  essence^  the  sum,  of  his  being  and 
character.  The  force,  and  beauty,  of  this  assertion,  will  be  felt  by 
every  one,  who  attends  to  it,  without  any  remarks  from  me. 

That  Ayari)  signifies  the  kind  of  Love,  which  in  English  is  called 
Benevolence,  win  not,  I  presume,  be  questioned.  If  any  one  is  at 
a  loss  concerning  this  fact ;  he  may  be  satisfied  by  reading  St, 
PauPs  extensive  definition  of  this  woni,  contained  in  tne  13th  chap- 
ter of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

In  canvassing  this  important  subject,  I  propose  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  it  is  exhibited  to  us,  in  the 

I.  place,  bi/  Reason^  and 

II.  6y  Revelation. 

I.  I  propose  to  inquire  in  what  manner  it  is  exhibited  to  us  by  Rea*' 
son. 

In  examining  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall 

1st.  Allege  several  arguments j  furnished  by  Reason^  in  proof  of 
the  Benevolence  of  God^  and 

2dly.  Answer  theprincipal  Objections  to  this  Doctrine. 

The  importance  of  the  question.  Whether  God  is  a  Benevolent 
Beingy  is  no  less  than  infinite.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  seri- 
ously affects  it,  must  be  of  high  moment  to  every  Intelligent  crea- 
ture. The  decisions  of  Reason  on  this  subject,  undoubtedly  afiect 
the  question  in  a  serious  manner ;  and  are  of  course  very  interest- 
ing to  us.  Although  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  with  many  of  my 
fefiow-men,  respectable  for  their  understanding  and  worth,  that  the 
Benevolence  of  God  is  not  capable  of  being  completely  proved,  or 
that  it  is  not  in  fact  completely  proved,  by  Uie  Scriptures,  indepen- 
dently of  all  other  sources  of  argument ;  yet  I  cannot  help  believ- 
ing, that,  if  the  proof  furnished  by  Reason  be  satisfactory  also, 
and  can  be  fairly  exhibited  as  satisractory,  the  minds  of  many  men, 
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at  least,  will  rest  on  this  subject  with  a  conviction  more  unmingled, 
a  confidence  less  exposed  to  danger  and  disturbance.  To  com- 
pass this  object,  if  it  can  be  compassed,  will,  then,  be  very  desi- 
rable. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  question,  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  the  evidence,  which  Reason  gives  concern- 
ing this  doctrine,  has  lone  been,  and  is  still,  disputed.  It  is  well 
known  to  many  of  this  audience,  that  Divines  and  other  Christians, 
as  well  as  other  men,  differ  in  their  opinions  about  it ;  and  that  the 
proofs  of  the  divine  benevolence  from  Reason  are  regarded  by 
many  persons  of  reputation  as  insuflScicnt.  I  have  myself  enter- 
tained, heretofore,  opinions  on  this  subject,  different  from  those, 
which  I  now  entertain.  As  I  have  not  seen  it  discussed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  satisfied  my  own  wishes ;  I  shall  now  consider  it  with 
more  particularity,  than  might  otherwise  be  necessary. 

The  Self'txistenctj  Eiemitu,  ImmiUabilitj/,  Omnipresence^  Omnis' 
etence^  ana  Omnipotence^  of  God  have,  I  flatter  myself,  been  clearly 
proved  by  arguments,  derived  from  Reason.   From  these  attributes 
It  has,  I  trust,  been  unanswerably  evinced,  that  God  is  absolutely 
independent^  that  all  things,  which  can  be  done,  or  enjoyed,  are  in 
his  power  and  possession ;  and  that  he  can  neither  need,  nor  re- 
ceive any  thing.     From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  in  the 
1st.  place.  That  God  can  have  no  possible  motive  to  be  malevolent. 
It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  nature  of  things  can  furnish  any 
such  motive.     That  to  be  malevolent  is  a  more  desirable  character 
or  state  of  being,  than  to  be  benevolent^  cannot  be  asserted,  nor  be- 
lieved. Nor  can  any  motive  to  this  character  be  presented  to  God 
from  without  himself  or  from  other  beings.    As  all  other  beings, 
together  with  everv  thing  pertainine  to  them,  are,  and  cannot  but 
be,  just  what  he  pleases ;  it  is  certain,  that  he  can  gain  nothing  to 
himself  by  the  exercise  of  malevolence.    Finite  beings  may  dis- 
cern good  in  the  hands  of  others,  which  they  may  covet,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  hindered  fix)m  possessing,  unless  by  the  indulgence 
of  fiaud,  injustice,  or  unkindness ;  or  oy  attacking,  and  injuring, 
such,  as  prevent  from  gaining  the  beloved  object.  Those  who  pos- 
sess it,  tney  may  envy,  or  hate.    Those,  wno  hinder  them  m)m 
raining  it^  they  may  regard  with  resentment  or  anger;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  these  malienant  passions,  may  be  induced  to  dis- 
turb their  rights,  and  invade  their  happiness.     But  it  is  plain,  that 
these  consic^rations  can  have  no  more  application  to  God^  than  the 
circumstances,  which  give  them  birth.    Ail  eood  is  actually  in  his 
possession :  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  him  to  desire.    All 
beings  and  events  are  exactly  such,  as  he  chooses  either  to  produce, 
or  to  permit ;  and  such  as  he  chose,  antecedently  to  their  existence. 
He  can,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  fear,  or  to  malign.    As  he  gave 
all,  which  is  possessed  by  other  beings ;  he  can  evidently  neither 
gain,  nor  receive  any  thing.    If  he  be  malevolent,  then,  he  must 
sustain  this  character- without  a  motive. 
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^dly.  Jin  Omniscient  Being  cannot  but  see,  that  it  is  more  glanous 
to  himself  J  and  more  beneficial  to  his  creatures  j  to  sustain,  and  to  ex 
hibitj  a  benevolent  character ,  than  its  contrary :  or,  in  other  words 
in  every  respect  more  desirable. 

The  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures  involve 
every  thing,  that  is  desirable.  That  this  character,  in  its  existence 
and  exercise,  is  on  both  these  accounts  more  desirable  than  its  con- 
trarv,  cannot  be  questioned.  We,  narrow  as  our  faculties-are,  per* 
fectly  know  this  truth.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  desirable.  That 
this  truth  must  be  seen  by.  an  Omniscient  Being,  in  a  manner  infi- 
nitely superior  to  that,  in  which  we  see  it,  hardly  needs  to  be  as- 
serted. 

The  desirableness  of  this  conduct,  arising  firom  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures,  seems  to  present,  when  we 
consider  it  as  extending  through  Eternity,  an  injinite  motive  to  the 
^ator,  to  cherish  a  benevolent  character,  and  to  manifest  it  in  aU 
nis  conduct.  To  the  power  of  this  motive  there  is  at  the  same  time 
no  motive  opposed.  On  the  contrary,  we  know,  and  the  Creator, 
in  a  manner  infinitely  more  perfect,  knows,  that  the  existence  and 
exercise  of  a  malevolent  character  would  be  infinitely  dishonour- 
able to  himself,  and  in  the  progress  of  Eternity  infinitely  injurious 
to  his  creatures.  Each  of  these  considerations  presents  to  the  Crea- 
tor an  infinite  motive  to  exercise  Benevolence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
not  to  exexcise  malevolence  on  the  other.  If,  then,  he  has  in  fac* 
exercised  malevolence ;  he  has  done  it  without  any  motive,  and 
against  the  influence  of  both  these :  each  of  them  of  infinite  im- 
portance. 

Thus  it  is  I  think  clearly  certain,  that  God  cannot  be  induced  to 
exercise  a  malevolent  spirit,  because  malevolence  is  in  itself  a  de- 
sirable character ;  nor  because  the  nature  of  things  ofiers  any  en- 
joyment, which,  upon  the  whole,  is  good,  to  the  indulgence  of  this 
disposition ;  nor  because  He  does  not  perfectly  know  these  truths. 
If  ne  is  malevolent,  then,  he  is  so  firom  an  original,  inherent  pro- 
pensity in  his  own  nature ;  a  propensity,  uninfluenced  by  truth,  and 
mmoveable  by  motives. 

How  fiaur  such  a  character  can  be  rationally  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sible in  a  being,  who  has  all  things  in  his  power,  it  is  difiicult  to  de- 
termine. The  observations,  already  made,  clearly  prove,  that  siidi 
a  beinff  must  discern  with  absolute  certainty  the  infinite  disadvan- 
tage 01  indulging  this  spirit.  The  difference  between  rejoicing  in 
all  his  works,  as  means  of  glory  to  himself,  with  a  consciousness, 
that  he  1ms  formed  and  conducted  them  to  this  exalted  end,  and 
feeling  the  gloomy,  dreadful  pain  of  boundless  malice,  is  in  itself 
obviously  boundless.  If,  then,  God  has  not  chosen  this  enjoyment, 
he  has  miled  to  choose  it,  with  a  clear  discernment,-  that  it  was  iii^ 
his  power,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  disposition,  which  would 
not  yield  to  conviction,  nor  to  motives,  infinite  in  their  magnitude. 
That  he  has  not  exercised  this  disposition  I  shall  now  proceed  l» 
Aawi  tod  for  this  purpose  observe, 
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Sdly.  77^  on(y  condfuct,  which  a  Creator  can  receive  tnih  pleasure 
from  h\9  creaturesj  must  plainly  be  aliachmeni^  reverence^  and  the 
voluniaru  obedience  which  they  produce. 

Whether  the  Creator  be  benevolent,  or  malevolent;  it  i&  impos- 
sible, that  he  should  not  choose  to  be  loved,  reverenced,  and 
ob?yed.     But  the  real  Creator  has  so  formed  his  works,  and  so 
constituted  his  Providence,  that  the  minds  of  men,  irreslstibkyr,  and 
of  absolute  necessity,  esteem  a  benevolent  being  more  than  one  of 
the  opposite  character.     I  do  not  mean,  here,  that  this  is  the  dictate 
of  the  heart ;  but  1  mean,  that  it  is  the  unavoidable  dictate  of  the 
intellect ;  of  the  conscience  and  understanding.     The  intellect  is 
so  formed  by  the  Creator,  that  it  is  impossible  lor  it  to  think  other-, 
wise.    Any  person,  who  will  make  the  attempt,  will  find  it  beyond, 
his  power  to  approve  of  malevolence  at  all.    If,  therefore,  the 
Creator  be  malevolent,  he  has  so  formed  his  Intelligent  creatures 
ia  this  world,  that  they  cannot  possibly  esteem  his  character.     In 
otiier  words,  he  has  made  them  incapable,  by  a  natural  necessity, 
of  rendering  to  him  that  regard,  which  in  itself,  or  in  its  conse- 
quences, is  the  only  possible  conduct,  on  the  part  of  his  Intelligent 
creatures,  which  a  Creator  can  have  proposed,  when  be  gave  tnem 
existence. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  Benevolence  is  estimable  in  the  nature 

of  things  ;  that  to  see  its  nature  is  the  same  thing  as  to  esteem  it ;  and 

ihaty  therefore^  Intelligent  creatures  cannot  avoid  experiencing  this 

esteem :  I  answer.  Should  it  be  granted,  as  I  think  it  must,  that  all 

this  is  true,  still  an  Omnipotent  Creator  might,  for  ought  that  appears, 

have  formed  Intelligent  creatures  with  such  optics,  with  powers  of 

understanding  so  directed,  that  they  might  have  seen  his  character 

in  an  estimable  light.  Hypochondriacal  and  insane  minds  are  direct 

proofs,  that  minos  can  exist,  with  directly  opposite  views  to  those, 

which  Intelligent  creatures  in  this  world  usually  experience.    Nor 

is  there  any  evidence,  that  an  Omnipotent  being  could  not  so  form 

Intelligent  creatures,  as  to  vary  their  modes  of  perception  in  any 

manner,  and  to  any  extent,  which  pleased  him.    At  the  same  time 

it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that,  as  we  are  wholly  passive  in  receiving 

ideas  and  impressions,  he  might,  with  entire  ease,  have  given  us 

just  such  ideas  as  he  pleased,  by  presenting  to  us  only  those  ob- 

lects,  from  which  they  would  be  derived.    In  this  manner  he  might 

nave  prevented  us  from  forming  any  conceptions  of  his  moral 

character ;  and  led  us  only  to  admire  his  Omniscience  and  Omni- 

Sotence,  in  the  stupendous  works,  which  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ucing.  This,  it  is  believed,  involves  no  contradiction  ;  and  every 
thing,  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  such  a  Being  can 
confessedly  perform. 

Should  the  scheme,  which  I  have  here  suggested,  not  be  admit- 
ted ;  !  answer  again :  There  was  no  necessity,  that  he  should  ci-e- 
ate  Intelligent  beings  at  all;  and  there  is  no  conceivable  motive, 
which  could  induce  an  infinite  Being  to  form  Intelligent  creatures, 
Vol.  I.  22  * 
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who,  finom  their  nature  and  their  circumstances,  could  not  possibly 
esteem,  but  firom  absolute  necessity  must  disesteem,  him. 

But  this  is  not  all.    Men  are  so  formed,  as  irresistibly  to  hate 
and  despise  Malevolence.     This  conduct,  on  their  part,  is  the  un- 
varying dictate  of  mere  intellect,  as  well  as  of  the  heart.     It  is, 
dierefore,  absolutely  necessary:   the  unavoidable  result  of  that 
state  of  things,  which  he  himself  has  formed ;  is  his  own  immediate 
work ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  work,  of  an  Intelligent 
nature,  which  he  has  produced :  bein^  found  in  all  men,  and  there- 
fore justly  presumable  of  all  other  Intelligent  creatures.     It  is, 
hence,  unavoidably  concluded  to  be  a  direct,  and  genuine,  expres- 
sion of  his  choice.    If,  then,  we  suppose  the  Creator  to  be  a  male- 
volent being;  he  has  thus  necessitated,  beyond  a  possibility  of  its 
bein^  otherwise,  his  Intelligent  creatures  to  hate  and  despise  that, 
which  he  supremely  loves  and  approves ;  viz.  his  own  moral  cha- 
racter; and  to  esteem  and  love  that,  which  he  supremely  hates  and 
despises ;  viz.  the  moral  character,  which  is  directly  opposed  to 
his  own.     This  he  has  further  necessitated  them  to  do,  with  the 
entire,  and  irresistible,  approbation  of  their  own  understanding  and 
conscience;  and,  therefore,  without  any  possibility  of  a  future  con- 
viction, on  their  part,  that  this  conduct  is  wrong  in  them,  or  that 
they  are,  on  this  account,  guilty,  blameworthy,  and  justly  punish- 
able.   On  the  contrary,  they  are  furnished  with  complete  convic- 
tion, that  this  conduct  is  ri^ht,  praiseworthy,  and  rewardable ;  a 
conviction,  which  can  never  be  removed,  nor  weakened;  and  which 
will  attend  them  through  every  period  of  their  future  being.    Thus 
he  has,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
manner  most  perfectly  unaccountable,  formed  Intelligent  beings  so, 
as  effectually  to  prevent  the  only  end,  which  he  could  propose  in 
their  creation,  firom  ever  being  accomplished. 

4thly*  The  Creator  has  placed  mankind  either  in  a  state  oftriaij 
or  a  stale  qf  reward:  but  our  present  state  w,  on  neither  of  these 

T}Oiilioniy  compatible  with  the  doctrine,  that  He  is  malevolent. 
say,  that  mankind  are  placed  either  in  a  state  oi  trial,  or  a 
glate  or  reward ;  because  rational  creatures  can  exist  in  no  possible 
situation,  except  one  of  these  two.  If,  then,  we  ai*e  placed  in  a 
0igU  of  reward}  we  are  beyond  measure  more  happv,  and  less 
guserable,  than  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  malevolence  in 
the  Creator.  No  man  can  say,  or  believe,  that  the  present  state 
of  the  human  race  is  so  unhappy,  as  to  satisfy  the  desires  or  ac- 
complish the  purposes,  of  infinite  malevolence. 

If  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial}  our  circumstances  are  eaually  in- 
consistent with  the  designs  of  a  malevolent  disposer.  All  our  op- 
position to  his  character  and  designs  is  necessarily  and  perfectly 
approved  by  our  own  consciences ;  and  all  our  approbation  and 
love  towaros  the  opposite  characteristics  is  equally  approved  by 
the  same  umpire.  In  the  mean  time,  our  approbation,  or  adoption, 
<xf  malevolence,  or  our  disesteemi  and  rejection,  of  benevolenct.  is 
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m  the  same  necessary  and  perfect  manner  condemned  by  our  con- 
sciences.    But  these  are  the  only  kinds  of  conduct,  in  which  we 
can  possibly  be  guilty  of  revolt,  or  disobedience,  to  a  malevolent 
Creator.     For  these  only  can  we,  then,  be  tried  and  condemned 
by  him.    Should  we,  accordingly,  be  condemned  and  punished,  we 
«hall  still  necessarily,  certainly,  and  for  ever  discern,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  in  all  that,  for  which  we  are  punished,  we  acted  with 
entire  rectitude.    Of  course,  whatever  punishment  we  receive,  we 
shall  still  be  supported  by  the  entire  approbation  of  our  own  minds; 
and  shall,  therefore,  be  far  removed  from  that  finished  misery, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  destined  by  infinite  malevolence  for  the 
punishment  of  its  enemies.  We  should  know,  that  our  conduct  was 
right,  and  excellent;  should  dwell  upon  it  with  entire  satis&ctioni 
^and  should  feel  no  small  support,  no  contemptible  alleviation  of 
our  sufferings,  in  the  conviction,  that  our  punisnment  was  unmerit- 
■«d,  and  unjust ;  and  that  the  evil,  for  which  we  suffered,  existed, 
not  in  ourselves,  but  in  our  iniquitous  sovereign. 

If  it  can  be  supposed,  that  such  a  Being  could  confer  rewards 
on  any  of  his  creatures ;  it  is  evident,  that  he  must  confer  them  on 
such,  as  resembled  him  in  their  disposition,  and  approved  of  hk 
moral  character ;  and  for  this  very  resemblance  and  approbatioiu 
But  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  happiness,  which  would 
<:onstitut€  their  reward,  must  be  embittered  by  a  complete  convic* 
tion,  that  the  conduct,  for  which  they  are  revirarded,  was  in  itself 
•wrong,  vile,  and  despicable ;  that  they  themselves  were  Vile  and 
despicable  in  loving  and  practising  it;  that  their  happiness  is 
wholly  unmerited ;  and  that  those,  who  are  punished  by  the  same 
being,  are  &r  more  excellent  than  themselves,  and  in  truth  are  the 
only  excellent  beings.  Of  course,  their  happiness  must  be  deeply 
embittered  by  a  miserable  sense  of  unworthiness ;  by  a  perpetual 
self-condemnation.  Such  must  be  the  manner,  in  which  this  sup- 
|X>sition  exhibits  the  conduct  of  the  Creator  towards  his  enemies,^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  towards  his  friends,  on  the  other. 

All  these  considerations  are  enhanced,  by  the  great  fact,  that 
God  has  so  consiittUed  the  worlds  as  to  make  misery  the  only  leg{ti-< 
mate  and  natural  consequence  of  malevolence^  and  happiness  the  oniy- 
natural  consequence  of  benevolence.     In  this  manner  has  he  irresis-K 
tibly  impressed  these  truths  on  the  minds  of  men ;  exhibited  them. 
as  practical  certainties,  visible  in  all  their  practical  concerns ;  and: 
thus  fixed  them  beyond  removal  in  the  minds  of  his  Rational  crea-> 
lures.    When  we  remember,  that  these  things  were  contrived,  and 
chosen,  by  an  Omniscient  being,  who,  of  course,  discerned  theii 
real  nature  and  import,  before  he  chose  them ;  we  cannot  but  dis- 
cern, that  they  grow  necessarily  out  of  the  character  of  a  benevo- 
lent Creator,  but  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  opposite  ckaiac- 
tcr. 

5thly.  The  goodness  of  God,  displayed  in  iheprusmt  virtdj  is  a 
strong  argument^  that  he  is  a  benevolent  Being. 
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St.  Paul  observes,  that  God  lefi  not  himself  withcut  toitness  to 
the  Heathens,  in  that  he  did  good^  and  gave  them  rain  from  heaven^ 
und  fruitful  seasons,  flUne  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladnessm* 
In  this  passage  God  himself  declares,  that  his  goodness  to  man- 
kind, in  the  several  particulars  here  recited,  is  a  witness  to  them 
of  his  true  character.  What  the  Scriptures  here  declare,  the  Rea- 
son of  man  has  in  every  age  approved.  All  nations  have  sup- 
posed God  to  be  a  good  Being ;  and,  whenever  they  have  employ- 
ed themselves  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  evil  by  attributing  it 
to  the  agency  of  superior  beings,  they  have,  in  no  case  within  my 
•recollection,  attributed  it  to  the  Original,  or  Supreme,  God.  Him 
they  have  uniformly  believed  to  be  a  good,  or  benevolent,  Being. 

when  we  examine  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  wc 

•re  liable,  in  pursuing  this  argument,  to  a  considerable  degree  of 

perplexity,  arising  from  the  vast  multitude,  and  perpetuaJ  com- 

,  plication  of  the  things  to  be  examined.      To  prevent  this  pei^ 

plexity,into  which  men  fall  very  easily,  I  know  of  no* better  metnod, 

'2han  to  lay  hold  of  certain  prominent  and  distinguishing  featuret 

'ofikese  works,  from  which  we  may  derite  correct  general  apprehend 

'-iions  of  their  nature,  without  cqn/oimding  ourselves  by  dwelling  on 

particulars.     This,  after  premising,  that  in  every  part  of  such  an 

'Examination  we  must  carefully  separate  what  is  done  by  men,  from 

what  is  done  by  God,  I  shall  attempt  to  accomplish  under  the  fol- 

'  lowing  heads. 

lat*  Ood  makes  mankind  tht  subjects  of  extensive  enjoym>ent  inthi 
rprtsent  world. 

Our  health,  food,  and  raiment,  are  means  of  enjoyment  to  m 
daily,  throughout  our  lives.     Our  friends  and  connexions,  also, 
continually,  and  extensively,  contribute  to  our  happiness.     The 
pleasantness  of  seasons ;  the  beauty  and  CTandem*  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavens;  the  various  kinds  of  a^eeable  sounds,  ever  fluctua- 
ting on  our  ears ;  the  immensely  various  and  delightful  uses  of  lan- 
guage;  the  interchanges  of  thought  and  affection;  the  peace  and 
safety,  afforded  by  the  institution  of  government ;  the  power  and 
agreeableness  of  motion  and  activity ;  the  benefit  and  comfort,  af* 
f<Nt}ed  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  particularlv  by  those  of  writing, 
printing,  and  numbering;  and  the  continual  gratification,  found  in 
employment;  are  all,  in  a  sense,  daily  and  hourly  sources' of  good 
to  man;  all  furnished,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  hand  of 
God.     If  we  consider  these  things  with  any  attention,' we  shall  per- 
ceive, that  some  of  them  are  unceasing;  and  that  others  of  themave 
so  frequently  repeated,  as  almost  to  deserve  the  same  appellation. 
We  shall  ako  perceive,  that  they  are  blessings  of  high  importance 
to  our  well-being ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  this  character,  thty 
are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the' list,  which.we  form  of  our  blessings, 
and  to  be  numbered  among  those,  which  we  call  things  of  couiru% 
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It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  in  this  manner  we  are  prone  to  di- 
minish both  the  number  and  the  ereatncss  of  our  blessings,  and  the 
goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  them ;  and  that  we  are  thus  apt  to 
regard  them  with  a  very  erroneous  estimation.  But  if  we  consider 
die  number,  and  the  importance,  of  these  and  the  like  blessings ; 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  ^ome  of  them,  and  the  uninterrupted 
continuance  of  others ;  we  cannot  fail,  if  influenced  by  a  just  and 
eandid  spirit,  to  unite  with  the  Psalmist  in  his  earnest  wish,  that  mem 
wotdd  pra*^e  the  Lord  for  his  goodnesSy  and  for  his  wonderful  workt 
io  the  children  of  men. 

Sdly.  God  has  furnished  mankind  with  many  alleviations^  and 
many  remedies^  for  the  evils^  which  they  suffer  in  the  present  world. 
Of  this  nature  are  the  innumerable  medicines,  which  he  has  pro- 
Tided  for  the  relief,  or  the  cure,  of  our  diseases ;  Are,  for  our  deliver- 
ance from  the  evils  of  cold;  shade,  from  those  of  beat;  rest,  from 
those  of  labour;  sleep,  from  those  of  watching;  together  with  innu- 
merable others,  which  cannot  here  be  mentioned.     1  feel  myself 
obliged,  however,  to  take  notice  of  the  attention,  which  God  haB 
given  to  the  preservation  of  life,  of  health,  and  of  safety,  in  the 
warnings,  which  our  senses  give  us  of  the  approach,  or  die  exist- 
ence, of  injuries,  in  an  innumerable  variety  of  ways  ;  and  in  the 
various  instmctive  efibrts,  by  which  we  are,  in  a  sense  involuntarily, , 
either  guarded,  or  relieved.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  pain  wanis  us 
of  alinost  all  injuries,  to  which  our  bodies  are  exposed,  or  by  which 
they  have  begun  to  be  aflected.     On  the  other,  the  eye,  by  its 
power  of  contracting  the  pupil,  instinctively  exercised,  defends 
itself  from  the  blindness,  which  would  otlierwisc  necessarily  ensue 
from  the  admission  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  light.     The  hands 
also,  and  other  members,  arc  instinctively  employed  to  defend  ut 
from  evils,  in  many  cases,  where  contrivance  would  come  too  late 
for  our  safety.     To  mention  one  more  example ;  fear,  the  most 
active  and  sudden  of  all  our  passions,  is  a  continual  preservative 
against  innumerable  evils,  by  which  we  are  threatened.     Nor 
ou^ht  I  here  by  any  means  to  omit  the  sMf-rcsioring  power  of  our 
bodies,  so  remarkable  in  recovering  us  fmm  sickness,  in  the  heal- 
ine  of  wounds,  and  in  the  renewal  of  our  decayed  faculties. 
These,  and  innumerable  other  things,  of  a  nature  generally  si- 
milar, are  certainly  strong  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  man- 
kind. 

3dly«  7%e  original  and  main  design  of  each  particular  thing  ap» 
fears  plainly  to  be  benevolent. 

This  is  an  argument  of  Dr.  Paley  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
discourse ;  and  is  certainly  a  sound  one.  The  eye  is  made  to  fur^ 
nigh  U8  with  the  benefit  of  seeing ;  the  ear,  of  hearine ;  and  the 

elate,  of  tasting.  The  organs  of  speech  are  manifestly  intended 
•  the  purpose  of  articulation ;  the  hands  and  the  feet  for  their 
well  known  important  uses.  The  evils,  to  which  these  several 
things  are  subject,  are  in  the  mean  time  incidental,  and  not  parts 
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of  the  main  design.  No  anatomist,  he  observes,  ever  discovered 
a  system  of  organization,  calculated  to  produce  pain  and  disease. 
But  the  character,  the  disposition  of  the  Contriver  is,  undoubtedly, 
chiefly  seen  in  the  main  desien  of  the  contrivance ;  and  this  is  justly 
observed  to  be  universally  oenevolent.  In  the  state  and  circum- 
stances of  Infants,  where  this  contrivance  is  complicated  with  few 
appendages,  we  see,  usually,  the  most  pure,  unmingled  enjoyment; 
although  even  here  it  is  not  a  little  alloyed  by  many  mixtures,  de- 
rived from  the  agency  of  man. 

^4thly.  All  the  blessings^  experienced  by  mankind^  are  bestowed  on 
sinful  beings^ 

The  subject  of  moral  evil  will  be  further  examined  under  the 
head  of  objections  against  this  doctrine.    At  the  present  time  I  am 
only  concerned  with  the  fact,  that  it  exists  in  the  human  race.    On 
these  guilty  beings,  then,  the  blessings  of  this  world  are  bestowed. 
It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  communication  of  good  to  an  evil, 
ungrateful  creature,  is  a  far  higher  manifestation  of  goodness,  than 
the  communication  of  the  same  ^ood  to  a  virtuous  and  grateful 
one.    As,  therefore,  all  the  blessings,  found  in  the  present  worid, 
are  in  every  instance  given  to  creatures  of  this  evil  character ;  the 
goodness  of  God  in  eiving  them  is  enhanced  beyond  our  compre- 
Eeosion.    An  impartial  and  contemplative  minci,  when  observing 
the  conduct,  and  markine  the  character,  of  the  human  race,  cannot 
but  be  struck  at  the  sight  of  such  extensive  beneficence,  conomu- 
nicated  unceasingly,  for  so  many  ages,  to  beings  of  such  a  charac- 
ter.    The  patience  and  forbearance  of  God,  particularly,  towards 
such  a  world  as  this,  are  an  illustrious  proof  of  his  benevolence. 
Mankind  rebel  against  his  government ;  accuse  him  of  weakness, 
injustice,  and  cruelty ;  murmur  against  his  dispensations ;  profane 
and  blaspheme  his  name ;  refuse  to  him  the  only  regard,  which  they 
can  render  him,  namely,  reverence,  love,  and  obeaience ;  and  pay 
this  regard  to  men  aiicf  beasts,  reptiles  and  stocks.     In  the  mean 
time  they  deceive,  defiraud,  pollute,  hate,  oppress,  and  miuxler,  each 
other ;  and  make  it  a  great  part  of  their  whole  employment  to  carry 
violence,  death,  and  devastation,  through  the  world.    All  these 
have  also  been  their  emplojrment,  and  their  character,  ever  since 
the  apostacy :  a  character,  perfectly  understood  and  comprehended 
by  God.     Still  he  has  patiently  waited  on  them  six  thousand. years; 
has  forborne  to  execute  the  vengeance,  which  this  evil  conduct  has 
universally  merited ;  has  returnea  day  and  night,  summer  and  win 
ter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  to  this  polluted  world ;  and  has  givea 
its  inhabitants  unceasingly,  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasonSf 
Mlling  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.     Can  our  minds  conceive 
jf  a  character,  at  once  wise  and  just,  and  at  the  same  time  fraught 
with  higher  benevolence  ? 

II.  f  shall  now  attempt  to  answer  the  Objections,  usually  made  <• 
Ihis  doctrine* 
These  are  all  reducible  to  two 
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1st.  The  existence  of  Moral  evil ;  and 
^dly.  The  existence  of  J^atural  evil. 
On  the  existence  of  Moral  evil  I  observe  in  the 
1  St.  place,  that  God  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  efficient  came  ofsvu 
It  is,  I  think,  dictated  by  Reason,  as  well  as  Revelation,  that,  no 
man  may  ^oy,  when  he  is  tempted^  I  am  tempted  of  God:  for  Crod 
cannot  be  templed  with  evil^  neither  tempteth  he  any  man :  But  every 
man  is  tempted^  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lusty  andenticea. 
Then^  when  litst  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin^  and  sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  the  doctrine, 
that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  until  it  is  proved.  Until  this 
is  done,  therefore,  Man  is  unquestionably  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  cause  of  his  own  sin. 

2dly«  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  God  was  obliged,  either  by  justice 
or  benevolence,  to  prevent  sin  from  existing. 

A  state  of  trial  supposes  a  liability  to  sin  ;  and  it  cannot  be  pro- 
ved, that  it  is  inconsistent  with  justice,  or  benevolence,  for  God  to 
place  his  rational  creatures  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  benevolence 
of  God,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  clear  and  complete 
comprehension  of  all  the  ends,  which  he  has  in  view,  and  of  the 
nature,  fitness,  or  unfitness,  of  all  the  means  to  those  ends.  But 
of  such  a  comprehension  we  are  not  possessed ;  and  therefore  are 
certainly  unable  to  discern,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  perfect  be- 
nevolence to  place  us  in  such  a  state.  If  we  are  to  be  rewarded; 
it  would  seem  necessary,  as  well  as  proper,  that  we  should  be  tried, 
because  our  own  conduct  is  the  only  thing,  for  which  we  can  be  re 
warded.  That  benevolence  may  propose  such  a  trial,  in  order  to 
such  a  reward,  appears  to  be  the  natural  and  universal  dictate  of 
Reason. 

All  that  Justice  seems  to  require,  in  this  case,  is,  that  more  and 
higher  motives  to  obedience,  than  to  disobedience,  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  probationer.  This  in  the  present  case  is 
certainly,  and  invariably,  the  fact. 

3dly«  //  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  existence  of  sin  will,  in  the  endy 
be  a  aetriment  to  the  Universe. 

Until  we  know  what  will  be  both  the  progress  and  the  end,  we 
certainly  can  never  prove  this  proposition  ;  because  the  means  of 
proof  lie  beyond  our  reach.  All  moral  beings  are  governed  by 
motives  only.  What  motives  will,  upon  the  whole,  produce  the 
greatest  good,  united  with  the  least  evil  to  the  Intelligent  kingdom ; 
and  how  far  the  fall  and  punishment  of  some  moral  beings  may,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  indispensably  necessary  to  the  perseve- 
ring obedience  of  the  great  body,  cannot  be  determinea  by  us. 
But,  until  this  is  done,  and  indeea  many  other  things  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  question,  it  can  never  be  proved,  that  the  existence  of 
moral  evil  is  injurious  to  the  Universe ;  or  the  permission  of  it,  in- 
consistent with  the  most  perfect  good-will  on  the  part  of  God. 
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At  the  same  time,  1  acknowledge  myself  utterly  unable,  and  my 
complete  conviction,  that  all  other  men  are  unable,  to  explain  this 
subject  so,  as  to  give  to  an  inquirer  clear  and  satisfactory  views,  by 
the  light  of  Reason,  of  the  propriety  of  permitting  the  introduction 
of  moral  evil  into  the  Intelligent  system. 

The  only  object,  which  I  have  in  view,  or  which  is  necessary  to 
my  present  purpose,  is  to  show,  what  I  persuade  myself  I  have 
shown,  that  no  proof  can  be  drawn  from  this  source  against  this  at* 
tribute  in  the  Creator. 

9Jly.  The  existence  of  Mitural  evil  is  also  objected  agtHmt  the 
benevolence  of  Ood. 

On  this  subject  I  observe  in  the  ^ 

1  St*  place,  that  in  considering  this  objection  we  are  bound  to  sepa^ 
rate  carefullu  the  cvils^  which  are  caused  by  God^  from  those,  whiek 
are  produced  by  men.    Were  this  separation  accurately  made,  wc 
should  all  be  astonished  to  see  how  small  would  be  the  number  of 
evils,  of  which  God  is  the  proper  author.    Were  wc  to  consider 
attentively  the  multitude  of  sufferings,  brought  upon  mankind  by 
the  evil  disposition  of  themselves,  and  their  feUow-men,  either  mc^ 
diately  or  immediately,  the  mass  would  rise  so  much  higher  than 
our  expectations,  as  to  disappoint  every  preconception,  which  we 
had  formed  on  this  subject.     Even  jn  those  cases,  in  which  w^e  ac- 
knowledge the  infliction  to  be  derived  from  our  Maker,  we  should 
be  astonished  to  see  how  great  a  proportion  of  our  sufferings  is 
produced  by  ourselves,  or  by  our  fellow-creatures.    We  suffer 
greatly  from  poverty.    How  large  a  part  of  human  poverty  is  crea- 
ted by  sloth,  profusion,  intemperance,  rashness,  fraud,  felsehoody 
contention,  oppression,  and  war !     We  suffer  greatlv  from  diseast. 
What  a  vast  proportion  of  the  disuses  in  this  worW  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  indolence,  imprudence,  intemperance,  passion,  and  other 
causes  merely  human !     The  same  ooservations  are  applicable  to 
many  other  things,  of  the  same  general  natiu^.     In  truth,  men  in 
almost  all  cases  either  originate,  or  increase,  the  evils,  suffered  io 
the  present  life. 

2Jly*  The  evils  inflicted  by  God  are  always  less,  than  the  subjects 
of  them  merit  by  their  sins, 

A  strictly  just  being  is  a  benevolent  being.  Certainly  then,  he  who 
inflicts  less,  than  justice  will  warrant,  or  than  the  criminal  deserve*, 
is  benevolent.  It"  the  general  position,  therefore,  be  true,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident,  that  the  very  evils,  which  are  here  alleged  as  prooii^ 
that  God  is  not  benevolent,  are  unanswerable  proofs,  that  he  is.  But 
no  sober  man  will  for  a  moment  pretend,  that  the  evils,  which  him- 
self suffers,  arc  greater  than  he  deserves.  Every  such  man  will 
acknowledge  readily,  that  he  suffers  much  less  than  he  merits.  Of 
course,  tlie  aggregate  of  human  sufferings  is  less  than  is  merited  by 
the  aggregate  of  human  guilt. 

It  will  perhaps  be  here  replied,  that  these  sufferings  fall  as  Ae«- 
vily  vpon  the  best  men^  as  upon  the  worst}  and  that  th^  txptrimn 
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greater  evils  than  they  have  deserved.  If  this  should  indeed  be  said, 
and  believed ;  it  can  only  spring  from  gross  inattention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  gross  ignorance  of  the  demerit  of  sin :  an  inattention  and 
ignorance,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  most  unhappily  common 
among  men.  The  doubt,  if  it  exist,  may  be  easily  removed.  Go 
to  as  many  such  men,  as  you  please ;  and  every  one  of  them  will 
inform  you,  that  his  own  sufferings  are  much  less  than  he  is  con- 
scious of  having  deserved.  In  truth,  good  men  never  call  this  fact 
in  question  ;  but  find  themselves  sufficiently  employed  in  lamenting, 
on  the  one  hand,  their  own  guilt;  and  in  thankfully  admiring,  on 
the  other,  the  forbearance  of  God. 

But  it  will  be  further  said,*^Aa/  Infants^  aUo^  are  subjected  to  suf' 
/erings  ;  and  that,  beyond  any  desert,  which  can  be  immcted  to  them* 
The  situation  of  infants,  and  the  dispensations  of  Providence  to- 
wards them,  I  acknowledge  to  be,  in  many  respects,  mysterious,  to 
a  degjree,  beyond  my  abihty  satisfectorily  to  explain.  But  I  utterly 
Question  the  ability  of  any  objector  to  show,  that  they  suffer  more 
than  they  deserve.  We  can  never  know  the  moral  state  of  a  mind, 
which  possesses  no  means  of  communication  with  our  minds,  suffi- 
cient to  explain  that  state  to  us.  Yet  it  is  with  the  highest  proba- 
bility argued  from  Reason,  since  every  infant,  which  advances  to 
the  state  of  childhood,  proves  himself  to  be  a  sinful  being,  that  in- 
fants, if  moral  beings  at  all,  are  also  sinful  beings  in  their  infancy. 
The  contrary  conclusion,  no  objector  can  maintain.  The  objection, 
therefore,  fails  entirely  of  proof. 

Besides,  it  is  reasonably  argued,  that  the  same  God  who  never 
afflicts  adults,  whose  case  we  can  understand,  beyond  their  desert, 
does  not  afflict  infants,  whose  case  we  cannot  understand,  beyond 
their  deserts ;  and  that,  as  there  are  plain  proofs  of  benevolence  in 
the  former  case,  so  it  is  justly  to  be  presumed  in  the  latter.  This 
analogical  argument  is  the  more  forciole,  because  no  reason  can  be 
imagined,  why  even  a  malevolent  being  should  take  any  peculiar 
pleasure  in  afflicting  infants. 

ddly.  These  evils  are  necessary  parts  of  a  benevolent  system  of 
dispensations  towards  a  sinful  world. 

That  in  such  a  world  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  check  iniquity 
in  its  progress,  and  prevent  it  trom  accomplishing  those  miseries^ 
which  it  is  its  universal  tendency  to  accomplish,  if  unrestrained,  must 
be  granted  by  all  men ;  if  the  existence  of  the  world  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. For,  plainly,  this  world,  without  restraints  of  this  nature, 
irrould  in  a  little  while  come  to  an  end.  The  weak  would  become 
a  prey  to  the  strong ;  the  simple  to  the  cunning ;  the  quiet  to  the 
violent ;  and  all  men  to  the  sloth  and  indulgence,  to  the  passions 
^d  mischiefs,  of  themselves,  or  each  other.  So  far,  then,  as  the 
natural  evils  of  this  world  are  necessary  to  restrain  the  wickedness 
of  man,  they  are  proofs  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  God.  But  the 
proof,  that  there  are  no  more  such  evils,  than  are  necessary  for  this 
purpoae,  is  complete ;  because  the  wickedness  is  not  more  than  suf- 
Vol.  I.  23 
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ficienlly  restrained.  On  the  contrary,  how  often  is  each  man  con- 
scious of  believing,  that  still  greater  restraints  are  necessary  to  keep 
evil  men  within  due  bounds ;  and  of  wishing,  and  praying,  that  God 
would  make  bare  his  arm  for  the  further  hindrance  of  evil  designs, 
and  the  more  extensive  protection  of  the  distressed  from  the  in- 
justice of  their  oppressors. 

The  afflictions  of  this  world  are,  also,  plainly  benevolent  in  their 
mtentional  and  actual  influence  on  those  who  suffer.  No  means  have, 
probably,  a  more  frequent  or  efficacious  influence  in  reforming 
wicked  men^  than  afflictions.  Prosperity,  which  one  would  expect 
to  see  draw  them  to  obedience,  as  a  cord  of  love^  not  only  fails  of 
this  effect,  but  appears  usually  to  harden  their  hearts  in  sin  and  se- 
curity, and  to  terminate  in  a  total  alienation  of  their  minds  from  all 
virtuous  regard  to  God,  or  to  mankind.  Fulness  of  bread  was  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  corruption  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  When 
Jeshurun  waxed  fat^  he  forgot  the  God  that  made  him,  and  lightly 
esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  salvation.  Thus  both  nations  and  indivi* 
duals  have  commonly  acted  in  circumstances  of  high  prosperity. 
The  pride  and  insolence  of  wealth,  office,  power,  and  conquest,  is,  as 
you  well  know,  proverbial  phraseology :  an  unanswerable  proof^ 
that  pride  and  insolence  are  the  standing  effects  of  prosperity. 
The  more  we  possess  of  worldly  enjoyments,  although  our  happi- 
ness is  often  diminished,  the  stronger  do  our  attachments  to  the 
world  become ;  and  the  weaker  our  disposition  to  think  of  our  duty. 
Afflictions,  only,  seem  to  break  down  this  attachment,  and  to  awa- 
ken the  attention  of  the  soul  to  virtue,  and  to  God.  Even  the  se- 
curity  of  life,  itself,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  the  Antedi' 
luvians,  (the  length  of  whose  lives  is  attested  by  both  scriptural  and 
profane  history)  can  become,  of  course,  a  most  powerful  mean  of 
emboldening  men  to  sin,  and  involving  them  in  misery :  and  death, 
at  the  comparatively  untimely  period  of  seventy  years,  has  been  a 
most  important  blessing  to  mankind.  Were  men  again  to  live  a 
thousana  years,  the  same  violence,  corruption,  and  wretchedness, 
which  preceded  the  deluge,  would  again  overwhelm  the  globe. 

J^or  do  good  men  stand  in  a  less  absolute  need  of  afflictions.  The 
same  tendencies  to  negligence  of  God  and  their  duty,  although 
weakened,  exist  still  in  their  minds  also.  Before  I  was  afflicted^ 
says  the  Psalmist,  /  went  astray ;  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word. 
The  mind  of  every  good  man  will  echo  this  declaration.  Riches, 
honours,  and  pleasures,  are  all  eminently  seductive  ;  and  allure  the 
heart  insensibly  after  them.  Afflictions  teach  us  how  vain  they  arc, 
how  deceitful,  and  how  dangerous ;  pluck  us  by  the  arm  in  our 
downward  course  ;  and  conduct  us  back  to  safety  and  peace.  In 
both  of  these  views,  also,  afflictions  are  plainly  eminent  blessings; 
and  in  this  manner  it  is  satisfactorily  evinced,  that  God  doth  not 
willingly  afflict,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men. 

All  the  observations,  which  I  have  hitherto  made  under  this  head, 
have  been  intended  to  respect  only  those  evils,  of  which  in  the  pro*. 
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per  sense  God  is  the  author.  They  are,  however,  to  an  extensive 
degree  applicable  to  those,  produced  by  men.  These,  intended 
by  men  for  eri7,  are  very  often  by  Gotl  converted  into  means  of 
good;  who  thus  glorifies  himself  by  bringing  good  out  of  the  evUj 
designed  by  his  creatures. 

It  ought  here  to  be  added,  that  every  human  account  agrees  with 
the  Scnptures  in  asserting,  that  the  world,  as  it  came  from  the  handi 
of  God,  was  only  beautiful  and  delightful ;  and  that  man  was  cr^ 
ated  tpon  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  and  felicity ;  that  man 
apostatized  from  this  state  of  perfection,  and  became  sinful,  and 
odious  to  his  Maker;  that  in  process  of  time  all  his  descendants, 
one  family  excepted,  became  wholly  corrupt,  abandoned  their  duty, 
perpetrated  every  iniquity,  dishonoured  God,  and  destroyed  each 
other ;  that  a  deluge  was  at  length  brought  on  the  Earth,  to  lay 
waste  both  the  world,  and  its  polluted  inhabitants  *,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  event  the  Earth  itself  was  rendered  comparatively 
a  barren  and  uncomfortable  habitation,  and  its  inhabitants  afflictea 
with  many  evils  from  the  hand  of  God,  which  were  before  unknown.. 
The  history  of  these  events  in  the  Scriptures,  which  I  here  consider 
merely  as  a  history,  and  not  as  a  Revelation^  is  supported  by  such 
high  mternal  evidence;  by  so  uniformly  concurrent  a  tradition; 
by  so  many  facts  in  the  general  history  of  mankind ;  and  by  so 
many  and  so  powerful  proofs,  found  on  the  surface,  and  in  the 
bowels,  of  the  Earth;  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admiued,  as  true,  by 
every  candid  mind.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  unavoidably  concludea, 
that  the  evils,  inflicted  by  God,  had  no  existence  before  the  Apos- 
tacy  of  man  ;  and  are  only  intended  either  to  check,  or  to  punish, 
iniquity  and  rebellion.  In  this  view  they  cannot  evince  the  least 
want  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  God,  but  exhibit  him  as  wise, 
just,  and  good. 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  evident,  that  the 
objections  specified,  furnish  no  solid  argument  against  the  benevo* 
lence  of  the  Creator ;  and,  as  these  involve  all  the  objections  hither- 
to alleged  by  mankind,  it  is  evident,  that  the  direct  arguments  on 
this  subject  remain  in  their  full  force. 

The  chief  difficulty,  attending  this  subject,  lies  in  the  uncertainty, 
in  which  the  future  existence  of  the  soul  is  seen  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture. As  the  end  of  all  things  exists  beyond  the  grave ;  and  as  the 
twilight  of  Reason  feebly  illuminates  all  objects,  which  lie  beyond 
that  limit,  and  exhibits  them  dimly  and  doubtfully ;  the  mind  can- 
not fail,  in  taking  a  prospect  of  them,  to  feel  unsatisfied  with  such 
uncertainty  concerning  things  so  important,  and  yet  so  imperfectly 
known.  The  whole  force  of  the  arguments  on  this  subject  is,  in 
my  view,  in  favour  of  the  soul's  immortality.  These  arguments 
are,  also,  of  no  inconsiderable  strength.  From  this  source,  then, 
the  objector  against  the  benevolence  of  God  will  find  himself  weak- 
ened, and  his  antagonist  strengthened:  for,  if  a  future  existence  be 
admitted,  all,  which  seems  irregular,  improper,  or  mysterious,  may 
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jplainly  and  easily  be  rendered  proper,  even  to  the  view  of  crea- 
tures, by  means  of  the  relation,  which  things  in  this  world  may 
then  be  seen  to  have  to  those,  which  are  future  and  eternal. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  presented  to  my 
mind  by  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  I  will  not  say, 
that  the  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstration,  in  the  strict,  logical 
sense  :  but  they  furnish  the  most  solid  foundation  for  rational  and 
immoveable  confidence.  Indeed,  the  moral  character  of  Intelligent 
beings,  particularly  of  virtuous  beings,  and  peculiarly  that  of  God,  is 
susceptible  of  evidence  firom  experience  only.  We  consider  such  be- 
ings as  good,  because  they  say  and  do  that  which  is  good,  and  we 
are  incapable  of  seeing,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  say  and  do 
that  which  is  evil.  Spirits  are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  being  im- 
mediately discerned,  except  by  the  infinite  Spirit ;  whose  preroga- 
tive it  is  alone  to  search  the  heart,  and  try  the  reins.  But,  when  such 
beings  do  good  only,  and  uniformly,  they  are  concluded  to  be  good, 
on  such  firm  and  rational  grounds,  as  can  never  be  shaken.  ISov  is 
this  want  of  intuitive,  or  demonstrative  certainty,  any  disadvantage 
to  Intelligent  creatures.  Intuitive,  or  demonstrative,  certainty  con- 
cerning the  moral  character  of  God,  might  exist  in  every  supposa- 
ble  case,  without  any  useful  influence  on  the  heart,  or  on  the  life. 
Nor  would  he,  who  in  the  possession  of  high  probable  evidence, 
that  God  is  a  benevolent  bemg,  demanded  a  demonstration  of  this 
truth  before  he  would  yield  his  heart  to  his  Maker,  be  at  all  more 
inclined  to  yield  it,  when  he  arrived  at  the  demonstration.  Confi- 
dence, on  the  contrary,  is  always  a  virtuous  state  of  mind  ;  being 
invariably  a  cordial  assent  to  that  truth,  which  is  its  object.  Con- 
fidence in  the  moral  character  of  God  is  a  virtuous  emotion,  capa- 
ble of  reaching  to  any  degree  of  excellence,  predicable  of  rational 
creatures  5  and,  being  founded  on  evidence,  which,  like  a  converg- 
ing series,  will  rise  higher  and  higher  for  ever,  it  will  increase  eter- 
nally in  strength  and  excellence ;  and  will,  more  and  more  inti- 
mately, in  an  unceasing  progress,  unite  the  hearts  of  all  moral 
beings  to  their  glorious  and  perfect  Creator. 


SERMON  IX. 

BCNEVOLENCE  OF  GOD,  AS  EXHIBITED  BY   REVELATION. 


1  JoBV  iv.  8— J(»r  Ood  it  love. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed,  from  these  words,  to  considcor 
the  Benevolence  of  God,  as  exhioited  to  us  in  the 

I.  place,  by  Reason,  and 

II.  JBy  Revelation. 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads  I  proposed  several  direct  Argu^ 
mentSj  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  God  is  benevolent;  and  also 
examined  the  Objections  usually  alleged  against  it.  I  shall  now 
consider 

The  exhibition  of  this  doctrine,  furnished  by  Revelation* 
On  this  subject  I  observe  generally,  that,  in  my  own  view,  the 
arguments  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  contained  in  the  Scriptures^ 
may  be  completely  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  apprehension, 
usually  entertained,  that  the  character  of  God  must  be  proved,  an- 
tecedently to  the  admission  of  all  arguments,  professedly  derived 
from  a  Revelation  supposed  to  be  given  by  him.     The  Revelation 
itself  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  so  formed,  as  to  become  an 
indubitable  proofof  his  existence,  and  of  any,  or  all,  of  his  attri* 
butes.     The  Revelation  itself  is  an  effect}  and  from  its  nature,  the 
nature  of  the  Cause,  which  gave  it  existence,  may  be  as  satisfacto- 
rily argued,  as  from  any  other  effect.     In  other  words,  it  may  be 
luch  an  effect,  as  to  prove  the  cause  divine.     Still  more  obviously 
may  this  be  the  case,  when  the  Revelation,  in  question,  is  such  a  com- 
ment on  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  as  to  explain  such 
mysteries  existing  in  them,  and  remove  such  difficulties,  as  before 
prevented  us  from  a  correct  judgment  concerning  their  nature  and 
tendency.    A  text  may  be  very  difficult  to  be  unacrstood,  and  may 
yet  by  an  ingenious  and  just  comment  be  rendered  perfectly  plain, 
even  to  a  moderate  understanding.  The  Scriptures  therefore,  which 
are  an  extensive  and  explicit  commentary  on  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence,  may  so  exhibit  their  nature  to  us,  eVen  if  we  should 
suppose  them  incapable  of  exhibiting  the  same  doctrine  in  a  con- 
vincing manner  by  themselves  only,  as  to  prove  unanswerably, 
when  considered  in  this  light,  the  benevolence  of  God. 

The  manner,  in  which  Revelation  exhibits  the  divine  benevo- 
lence, is  the  following. 

1st.  God  directly  asserts  his  character  to  be  benevolent. 

The  text  is  the  strongest  conceivable  example  of  this  asser* 
lion.     Thou  art  good,  says  David,  and  thou  dost  good;  and  thy 
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tender  mercies  are  over  all  thy  works.     There  is  none  good  but  oncj 
saith  Christ,  that  is,  God. 

2dly.  He  recites  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of  his  goodness  to 
individuals  and  nations  ;  and  exhibits  them  as  beings  unquestioncAly^ 
acts  of  benevolence  only. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me,  here  to  mention,  particularly,  the 
providential  dispensations  of  God  to  his  Church,  or  to  individuals, 
m  order  to  exhioit  this  argument  in  its  proper  light.  The  history 
is  sufficiently  known  to  those,  who  hear  me,  to  convince  them,  that 
a  great  multitude  of  dispensations  to  the  Patriarchs,  Jews,  and 
Clmstians,  fairly,  and  only,  sustain  this  character.  These  dispen- 
sations  are  not  only  related  to  us,  but  are  explained,  as  to  their 
cause,  nature,  and  design,  so  as  to  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  their  be- 
nevolent nature.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  taught  us,  all  along,  that 
his  blessings,  in  every  instance,  were  intended  as  testimonies,  on 
his  part,  to  the  excellency  of  the  same  character,  wherever  it  was 
found  in  men.  The  whole  history,  therefore,  is  made  up  of  exhi- 
bitions of  his  own  benevolence,  his  approbation  of  this  character, 
and  his  hatred  of  the  opposite  one^  in  his  creatures. 

3dly.  He  explains  the  whole  system  of  his  dispensations,  m  those 
instances  not  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  same  manner. 

This  he  does  by  unfolding  to  us  his  designs  at  large,  in  formal 
declarations  concerning  this  subject.  These  declarations  contain 
what  may  be  called  the  general  science  of  his  Providence ;  and 
teach,  that  men,  as  sinful  beings,  are  righteously  afflicted  bv  him 
for  their  iniquities ;  that  afflictions  exist  for  no  other  cause,  out  to 
punish,  or  restrain,  the  rebellion  of  mankind,  or  to  bring  them  to 
repentance  and  reformation ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  rewards 
alway,  and  with  the  greatest  delight,  every  virtuous  being,  and 
every  benevolent  action. 

In  this  manner  he  explains  this  part  of  his  Providence,  which 
is,  indeed,  the  sum  and  substance  of  it ;  and  diffuses  a  general  illu- 
mination over  a  multitude  of  things,  which,  to  beings,  infantine  and 
ignorant  as  we  are,  must  otherwise  be  mysterious  and  perplexing. 

4thly.  He  exhibits  to  us  sin,  as  far  more  vile,  and  deserving  of 
far  more  punishment  ^  and  virt^ie,  or  benevolence,  as  far  more  excel- 
lent  and  meritorious,  than  our  reason  would  otherwise  have  enabled 
us  to  conceive. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  sin 
is  an  universal  opposition  to  God,  and  an  universal  hostility  to  his 
benevolent  designs ;  and  that  it  is  universally  mischievous  to  the 
well-being  of  the  sinner  himself,  and  of  his  fellow-creatui'es.  Thus 
we  learn,  that  it  is  a  direct  war  upon  the  Creator,  and  his  creatui*es; 
a  mahgnant  contention  against  all  that  is  good,  and  the  voluntary 
source  of  all  that  is  evil.  Virtue,  or  benevolence,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibited  as  a  voluntary  coincidence  with  God  in  all  the  dc 
signs,  which  his  own  loving  kindness  has  proposed ;  a  delight  in 
his  perfect  character,  and  supreme  blessedness;  and  a  cheerful 
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promotion  of  the  good  of  the  universe ;  unspeakably  amiable  and 
delightful  in  itselt,  and  boundlessly  productive  of  happiness  to 
others.  With  these  views,  we  cease  to  wonder,  that  men  are  af- 
flicted in  this  world :  and  are  surprised,  only,  to  see  them  no  more 
afflicted. 

5thly.  He  exhibits  to  tis,  that  he  is  kind,  not  only  to  such  beings 
as  are  virtiwiLS,  but  to  such,  also,  as  are  sinners  ;  and  that  this  kind" 
ness  in  its  extent  and  consequences  is  infinite. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  informed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
bellion of  mankind,  God  is  still  disposed  to  regard  them  with  kind- 
ness ;  and  that,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  proffer  to  them  the  forgive- 
ness of  the'ur  sins,  and  a  restoration  of  tneir  minds  to  the  character 
and  privileges,  from  which  they  have  fallen.  To  this  end,  as  we 
are  farther  taught,  he  has  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  this  world, 
to  die  in  our  stead ;  and  has  promised,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life*  In  consequence  of 
his  mediation,  God  has  also  sent  into  the  world  his  holy  Spirit,  to 
lanctify  our  souls,  to  purify  our  lives,  to  aid  all  our  virtuous  en- 
deavours, and  to  conduct  us  in  safety  to  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed. 
In  this  manner  he  has  proved  to  us  his  Mercy ;  the  consummation 
and  glory  of  infinite  good- will.  When  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
wonderful  scheme  of  dispensations  are  duly  considered,  even  in 
such  a  manner  as  that,  in  which  we  are  able  to  consider  them,  we 
are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  no  manifestation  of  benevolence, 
within  our  comprehension,  can  be  compared  to  this  •,  and  to  accord 
with  the  views,  which  angels  formed  of  it,  and  which  they  ex- 
pressed in  their  divine  hymn  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer ;  Olory 
to  Ood  in  the  highest ;  and  on  Earth  peace  ;  good-will  towards  men  ! 

6thly.  In  the  Law,  which  he  has  given  to  mankind  for  the  regvla^ 
Hon  of  all  their  moral  conduct,  he  has  required  no  other  obedience^ 
except  their  love  to  himself,  and  to  each  other. 

This  law,  which  was  formed  by  him  according  to  his  owir  plea- 
sure, is  undoubtedly  a  perfect  expression  of  that  pleasure.  But 
love  is  the  only  object  of  its  requisitions.  Towanis  him  it  is  re- 
quired to  be  supreme;  towards  other  intelligent  beings,  sincere 
and  imiversaU  Of  course,  as  he  has  made  love  the  only  object  of 
that  law,  by  which  he  governs  his  moral  creatures,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly the  object  in  which  he  supremely  delights ;  and  by  necessary 
inference,  is  his  own  moral  character. 

This  truth  is  the  more  strongly  impressed,  when  we  remember, 
that  the  law  regards  nothing  else,  as  excellent,  praiseworthy,  or 
rewardable.  He  himself  informs  us,  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law*  This,  then,  is  the  only  thing,  which  it  requires ;  and, 
therefore,  the  only  thing,  which  it  esteems  excellent  or  desirable. 
In  all  the  various  exercises  of  duty  towards  God,  or  towards  our 
fellow-creatures,  in  whatever  form  they  appear,  or  by  whatever 
Mime  they  are  called,  there  is  no  other  real  principle,  or  pwfonn- 
ance,  of  duty,  besides  love.    It  is,  henee,^made  the  q  ^-'"^--'"^ 
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directoiy  of  all  our  conduct  towards  friends  and  enemies,  towards 
strangers  and  neighbours,  towards  those  who  can  requite  us  and 
those  who  cannot.  No  being,  capable  of  happiness,  is  above,  or 
beneath,  the  reception  of  its  benefits :  and  every  moral  being  is 
under  immoveable  obligations  to  exercise  it.  Thus  it  is  made  oy 
the  law  of  God  the  foundation,  and  the  sum,  of  all  good,  natural 
and  moral ;  of  moral  good,  as  being  the  amount  of  all  our  duty 
and  of  natural  good,  as  in  this  way  tnc  means  of  all  our  blessings. 
Still  more  strongly  is  this  truth  impressed  by  the  sanctions  of  this 
law.  By  it  nothing,  except  love,  is  rewarded ;  and  nothing,  except 
the  opposite  character,  punished.  The  reward  is  no  less  than  end- 
less aeath.  In  these  sanctions,  God  expresses  in  the  strongest 
manner  his  supreme  delight  in  benevolence,  and  his  supreme  detes- 
tation of  its  opposite,  tlow  forcible  a  proof  is  all  this,  that  his  ovm 
character  is  infinitely  benevolent. 

7thly.     God  requires  the  whole  regard^  which  he  claims j  to  be  rm- 
dered  to  Atm,  only  as  a  benevolent  God. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  required  to  love,  worship,  and  serve ; 
that  is,  to  exhibit  our  love  in  different  forms,  to  a  God  of  love,  and  to 
such  a  God  only.  Whatever  being  God  is,  he  undoubtedly  loves 
his  own  character;  and  must  of  course  choose,  that  this  should  be, 
Co  creatures,  the  object  of  their  approbation  and  love.  No  other 
conduct  is,  I  apprehend,  consistent  with  the  intelligent  nature.  But 
in  the  Scriptures  he  has  not  required  us  to  approve,  admire,  or  love 
himself,  in  any  other  character,  except  as  a  benevolent  God.  If 
this,  then,  be  not  his  real  character,  he  has  not  required  us  to  love, 
admire,  or  approve  his  true  character  at  all ;  but  another,  which  does 
not  belong  to  him.  Of  course,  he  has  not,  according  to  this  sup- 
position, required  us  to  render  this  regard  to  himself,  but  to  an 
miagmary  God ;  an  object,  diverse  from  nimself  in  every  moral  cha- 
racteristic. All  theretore,  which  he  has  done  to  enjoin,  and  to  pro- 
cure, the  veneration,  love,  and  obedience,  of  his  creatures;  the 
pomp  of  miracles ;  the  series  of  revelations ;  the  humiliation,  life, 
and  death,  the  resurrection,  ascension,  and  intercession,  of  Christ; 
the  labours  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace ;  the  establishment  and  support 
of  his  Church  in  the  world ;  have  all  been  accomplished,  merely  to 

Siin  our  homage,  and  service,  to  a  fictitious  god ;  and  not  to  himsell^ 
e  true  and  only  Jehovah.   To  the  same  end  have  beeri  directed, 
also,  his  law,  with  its  promises  and  threatenings,  and  his  whole 

Xstem  of  Providence  with  its  long  train  of  judgments  and  merqies. 
xording  to  this  scheme,  God  is  exhibited,  as  having  laboyred  from 
ihe  beginning  for  a  being,  which  has  no  existence,  except  in  fancy; 
a  mere  nihility ;  and  therefore,  as  labouring  without  an  end.  Ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  therefore,  all  the  wonderful  works  both  of 
Creation  and  Providence  have  been  accompl'shed  for  no  end ;  and, 
DOtwithstanding  their  amazing  magnificence,  are  no  other  than  a 
^  jolenan  farce,  which,  he  has  informed  us,  shall  endure  for  ever. 
^Al^cordiiu;  to  thU  ;icbeme,  God  has  been  e:nployed,  from  the  be* 
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ginning,  in  inducing  mankind  by  a  series  of  most  wonderful  works 
to  assume  the  most  excellent  of  all  characters,  and  the  only  really 
excellent  character,  for  no  conceivable  end  ;  and  in  this  employ- 
cent  has  without  any  reason  exhibited  a  perpetual  succession  of 
mere  deceit  and  illusion.  Necessity  of  deceit  cannot  exist  with 
God ;  because,  without  it,  he  can  with  infinite  ease  accomplish  what- 
ever he  chooses.  It  must  then,  if  existing  at  all,  exist  witnout  cause, 
or  motive.  He,  who  can  believe  this,  can  believe  any  thing.  But 
no  man  who  understands  what  he  believes,  can  seriously  adopt  so 
gross  an  absurdity. 

8thly.  God  has  informed  its  in  the  Scriptures^  that  there  is  beyond 
the  grave  an  immortal  state  of  retribution  ;  in  which  whatever  seems 
irregular  in  the  present  state  will  be  adjusted  according  to  the  most 
exact  dictates  of  benevolence  and  equity. 

At  the  final  judgment,  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  mankind 
will  be  universally  tried  by  those  ruics  of  duly,  which  have  already 
been  recited,  according  to  the  means  of  knowing  them,  which  God 
has  placed  in  their  power.  Those,  who  are  possessed  of  the  re- 
vealed law,  will  be  judged  by  the  law;  and  those,  who  are  not,  will 
be  judged  without  the  law.  In  other  words,  every  man  will  be  judged 
according  to  his  works.  At  this  time,  the  whole  slate  of  mankind 
will  be  settled  agreeably  to  the  most  consummate  benevolence. 
Such,  as  in  this  world  have  loved  God  and  each  other,  will  then, 
through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  be  accjuittcd  of  all  their  fonnrr 
transgressions ;  delivered  from  the  punishment,  which  they  had 
merited;  and  rewarded  with  everlasting  life  in  the  kingdom  of 
glory.  Those,  who  have  not  performed  this  duty,  will  be  consign- 
ed to  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  In  this  great  transaction,  and 
its  consequences,  the  mystery  of  the  present  world  wdl  be  finished; 
the  dispensations  of  God,  both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  ex- 
hibited as  perfectly  accordant  with  infinite  benevolence;  and  the 
difficulties,  which  to  the  eye  of  reason  attend  them  hei'e,  explained 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  stop  every  mouth,  and  remove  every  objec- 
tion. 

By  these  several  arguments  the  benevolence  of  God  is,  I  think, 
completely  evinced  in  the  Scriptures. 

REMARKS. 

From  the  considerations,  which  have  been  suggested  in  this  dis- 
course, connected  with  those,  which  have  preceded  it,  1  observe 
in  the 

I.  place,  that  the  benevolence  of  God  is  strictly  infinite. 

In  the  divine  Mind  every  attribute  is  necessarily  co-extended 
with  the  greatness  of  that  mind.  The  benevolence  of  God  is  as 
tru'y  thus  extensive,  as  his  knowledge,  or  his  power.  To  his  love 
of  happiness  existing,  to  his  desire  of  happiness  as  a  thing  to  be 
produced,  no  limit  can  be  affixed.  Intense  and  glowing  beyond 
degree,  although  perfectly  serene  and  complacent,  it  furmshes  the 
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most  solid  foundation  for  the  truth  of  that  remarkable  declaration 
in  the  text:  Godis  love;  or  Infinite  Love  is  the  Infinite  God. 

It  is  equally  evident,  that  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  Immutable 
and  EternaL  This  divine  Attribute,  is  like  Omniscience  and  Om- 
nipotence, plainly  incapable  of  addition,  or  diminution.  How  can 
It  DC  increased  ?  By  whom,  or  what,  can  it  be  lessened  ?  What  can 
put  an  end  to  its  existence  ?  All  these  questions  convey  their  own 
answer. 

2dly.  TXe  Benevolence  of  God  cannot  btU  be  ever  active. 

Epicurus^  and  after  him  no  small  multitude  of  succeeding  philo- 
sophers, have  adopted  the  opinion,  that  God  is  either  absolutely ^ 
6r  in  a  great  degree^  quiescent^  or  inactive ;  at  least  so  far  as  a  great 
part  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  his  Providence  is 
concerned.  Some  of  these  philosophers  have  denied  the  provi- 
dence of  God  absolutely.  Others  have  denied  a  particular  provi- 
dence. But  all,  to  whom  I  refer,  have  attributed  some  degree  of 
inactivity  to  the  Creator.  Their  opinion  seems  generally  to  have 
been,  that,  after  he  had  ended  the  work  of  creating  the  Universe,  and 
set  it  in  motion,  he  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself;  and  found  his  own 
enjoyment  in  something,  which  demanded  no  active  exertion  on  his 
part.  Epicurus  himself  taught,  that  the  Gods,  whose  existence  he 
admitted,  resided  at  a  great  distance  from  created  beings  in  some  tin- 
known,  happy  region ;  where  they  passed  their  immortal  life  in  a 
9tdte  of  absolute  quiet,  and  pleasurable  enjoyment ;  without  feeling 
any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  or  exercising  any  government^ 
or  providence,  over  them.  This  opinion,  in  substance,  but  with  se- 
veral modifications,  has  been  adopted  by  no  small  number  of  phi- 
losophers down  to  the  present  time.  They,  indeed,  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  one  God  only ;  he  acknowledged  many :  they  suppose 
God  to  be  separated  from  human  affairs  only  by  a  voluntary  inat- 
tention to  them ;  he,  by  local  distance  also.  The  most  spacious 
foundation  for  this  doctrine  is  the  supposition,  that  God^  being  in' 
finitely  perfect,  and,  therefore,  infinitely  happy  in  himself,  can  have 
no  inducement  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  creatures  ;  since  no 
euch  attention  can  at  all  add  to  his  happiness.  This  supposition  is 
plainly,  and  wholly,  erroneous ;  altnough  the  terms,  in  which  I 
nave  expressed  it,  the  same  in  which  it  is  usually  expressed,  seem 
to  convey  an  unquestionable  truth.  It  is  true,  that  God  is  infinitely 
perfect,  and  therefore,  infinitely  happy;  and  equally  true,  of  course, 
that  no  addition  can  be  made  to  his  happiness.  It  is  also  true, 
that  this  happiness  exists  in  himself  in  a  manner  perfectly  indepen- 
dent ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  God  would  be,  or  would  ever  have 
been,  thus  perfectly  happy,  had  he.  not  made  ihe  Universe ;  or 
were  he  not  to  conduct  it  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it  was  made. 
Benevolence,  like  gold,  finds  its  cnief  value  in  its  use.  It  is,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive;  or  to  be  in 
any  other  employment,  or  situation. 

The  happiness  of  God  is  perfectly  independent,  because  he  is  able 
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to  devise,  and  execute,  whatever  he  pleases  ;  and  thus  to  accom- 
plish boundless  glory  to  himself,  and  boundless  good  to  his  crea- 
tures, dictated  by  his  benevolence,  and  comprehended  by  his  Om- 
niscience. There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  fur- 
uishes  a  shadow  of  evidence,  that  the  happiness  of  God  is,  or  can 
be,  independent  of  his  own  active  exertions.  As  these  exertions 
can  be  all  made  with  infinite  case,  with  perfect  rectitude,  and  with 
absolute  certainty  of  success,  it  is  impossible,  that  they  should  not 
accord  with  the  most  complete  independence.  Benevolence  is  the 
love  of  happiness,  and  the  desire  of  its  existence,  wherever  it  does 
not  already  exist.  Should  this  happiness,  thus  desired,  fail  to  ex- 
ist, the  frustration  of  the  desire  must  be  a  j)revention,  or  annihila- 
tion, of  the  enjoyment  which  was  found  in  the  contemplation  of  iu 
existence,  or  which  the  fulfilment  of  it  would  have  produced.  If^ 
then,  God  desired  the  existence  of  happiness  in  other  beings ;  or, 
in  other  words,  if  God  was  benevolent,  (for  these  phrases  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing)  we  cannot  but  see,  that  it  was  impossible, 
in  the  moral  sense,  for  him  to  fail  of  producing  it ;  and  that,  if  he 
had  not  produced  it,  his  happiness  must  have  been  diminished. 
The  very  nature  of  the  disposition,  therefore,  proves  this  doctrine 
to  be  false,  and  the  conduct,  which  it  asserts  of  God,  to  be  impos  - 
sible. 

With  equal  evidence  is  it  proved  to  be  false  by  facts.  If  the  doc- 
trine were  true ;  it  would  furnish  unanswerable  proof,  ihat  GoJl 
would  never  have  created  the  Universe,  He  was  just  as  happy  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  perfections,  antecedently  to  the  crea* 
tion,  as  at  tne  present  time  ;  and  according  to  this  doctrine,  could 
have  had  no  inducement  to  create^  any  more  than  at  the  present 
time  to  superintend.  The  existence  of  things  could  be  no  more  ne- 
cessary to  his  happiness,  than  the  government  of  them.  But  he  bat 
created  them  ;  and  has  thus  proved,  that  he  took  pleasure  in  their 
existence.  Of  course  his  happiness  partly  consisted  in  the  fact,  that 
they  existed ;  and  would  have  been  lessened,  so  far  as  this  part  ex- 
tended, if  they  had  not  been  brought  into  existence.  But  the  universe, 
and  every  thmg  which  it  contains,  was  created  for  some  end :  that  is, 
it  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  existence  the  happiness, 
which  the  conscious  beings,  contained  m  it,  were  intended  to  enjoy; 
and  for  the  pleasure,  which  God  experienced  in  producing  this  happi- 
ness. This  truth  will  not  be  denied,  unless  for  the  sake  of  denying 
it :  since  the  contrary  supposition  would  impute  to  the  Creator  the 
most  absolute  folly,  and  would  therefore  be  a  palpable  blasphemy* 
Nor  will  it  be  any  more  denied,  that  the  superintendency  of  God 
over  all  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  every  moment,  in  every 
place,  and  to  every  being,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  thi^ 
end :  all  other  agency,  beside  his,  being  infinitely  inadequate  to  this 
purpose.  This  happiness,  being  eternal,  is  an  object  infinitely 
great  and  desirable ;  and  was,  of  course,  infinitely  desired  by  God^ 
Ia  infinite  inducement,  therefore,  continually  ^xi^t^  tp  tti^  ^opl^r 
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nual,  and  universal,  agency,  of  God,  in  the  government  of  all 
things. 

I  Know  of  but  one  seeming  objection  to  this  doctrine.  It  is  this : 
that,  if  the  happiness  of  Goain  any  degree  corisists  either  in  behold^ 
ing^  or  producing,  the  fiappiness  of  his  creatures,  then  it  will  seem 
to  follow,  that  he  was  less  happy,  antecedently  to  the  creation^  than 
at  the  present  or  any  future  period.  This  conclusion,  will,  however, 
vanish,  if  we  call  to  mind,  that  all  duration  is  present  to  God ;  and 
that  his  manner  of  existing  excludes  all  possible  apphcation  to  him 
of  past  and  future.  Whatever  was,  or  w»ll  be,  with  respect  to 
creatures,  is  only,  and  alike,  present  to  him.  His  happiness,  there- 
fore, is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Epicurus,  who  denied  a  creation,  was  undoubtedly  more  consist* 
ent  with  himself,  than  modern  ph  losophers,  who  admit  this  event, 
and  yet  d?ny  the  providence  of  God.  If  God  had  not  thought 
prop?r  to  create  the  Universe  ;  it  might  with  some  show  of  reason 
De  concluded,  that  he  would  not  fina  any  interest  in  governing  it; 
but,  if  he  created  it,  as  the  philosophers  in  question,  in  many  in- 
stances acknowledge,  it  is  unanswerably  certain,  that  he  will  un- 
ceasingly conduct  it  by  his  providence  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it 
was  created. 

This  consideration  is  infinitely  glorious  to  God.  The  divine  dis- 
position here  exhibited,  is  infinitely  unlike  the  boasted  benevolence 
of  modern  philosophy ;  which  is  wholly  confined  to  the  mere  con- 
templation of  happiness  as  a  beautiful  picture,  or  to  the  impassion- 
ed exhibit  on  of  good-will  in  sighs,  ancf  tears,  and  pathetic  expres- 
sions ;  useless  to  the  subjects  of  it,  and  fruitless  towards  its  objects; 
or  is  spent  in  mere  unavailing  wishes,  in  themselves  wholly  devoid 
of  efficacy  or  worth.  Tnis  divine  disposition  is  the  boundless  en- 
ergy of  tiie  infinite  Mind;  the  intense  and  immeasurable  love  of 
domg  good,  unceasingly,  and  endlessly,  producing  that  happiness, 
in  which  it  delights.  It  creates,  with  an  activity  never  wearied, 
and  never  discouraged,  means  to  this  glorious  end,  without  number, 
and  beyond  degree,  fitted  with  a  diversity  incomprehensible  to  ef- 
fectuate in  the  most  perfect  manner  this  eminently  divine  purpose. 
It  is  a  tree,  which,  planted  in  this  distant  world,  reaches  the  highest 
heaven  ;  adorned  with  branches  endless  in  their  multitude,  covered 
with  leaves  and  blossoms  of  supernal  beauty,  and  loaded  with  fruits 
of  life  and  happiness  countless  in  their  number,  unceasing  in  their 
succession,  and  eternal  in  their  progress  :  while  all  the  innumerable 
millions  of  percipient  beings  approach,  and  eat,  and  live. 

3  lly.  The  benevolence  of  Goa  is  his  whole  moral  character. 

We  commonly,  and  I  think  in  most  cases  necessarily,  speak  of 
the  moral  character  of  God,  as  composed  of  many  separate  attri- 
butes; of  goodness,  bounty,  mercv,  truth,  justice,  faithfulness,  and 
patience.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  Scriptures  unfold  his  mo- 
ral character.  In  this,  they  have  accorded  with  that  mode  of  think- 
ing, which  is  natural  to  us,  and  in  which  we  usually  think 
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clearly,  and  advantageously,  than  in  any  other.  The  exercises  of 
benevolence  are  so  numerous,  and  so  diversified,  as  to  need,  if  we 
would  consider  them  clearly,  and  usefully,  to  be  arranged  in  differ- 
ent classes,  denoted  by  different  names,  and  separately  contempla- 
ted by  our  minds.  Still,  it  is  also  useful  to  remember  what  the 
Scriptures  have  taught  us  in  the  text,  that  the  whole  moral  charac- 
ter of  God  is  love,  endlessly  diversified  in  its  operations  and  mani- 
festations, but  simple  and  mdi visible  in  its  nature ;  an  intense  and 
eternal  flame  of  uncompounded  good-will. 

How  glorious  a  character  is  here  presented  to  us  of  the  ereat 
Ruler  of  all  things!  Nothing  less  than  infinite  and  unmingled  be- 
nevolence could  qualify  him  for  the  great  work  of  replenishing  his 
vast  kingdom  with  unceasing  and  eternal  good.  All  good- will,  in- 
ferior to  this,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  wearied,  discouraged,  influ- 
enced to  change  its  views  by  rebellion  and  provocation,  and  thus 
inclined  to  vary  its  original  and  best  designs,  and  to  fall  short  of 
the  nerfect  objects,  which  it  began  to  accomplish.  But  the  love  of 
God,  evidently  without  limits,  is  equally  without  variableness^  or 
shadow  of  turning.  Hence,  everu  good  glfl^  and  every  perfect  giftj 
flows  from  it  unceasingly,  and  will  flow  for  ever. 

In  this  view  of  his  character,  how  infinitely  distant  is  Jehovah 
from  all  the  Gods  of  the  Heathen !  These  imaginary  beings  were 
not  only  imperfect,  but  were  debased  by  every  human  weakness, 
and  deformed  by  every  human  passion;  possessed  of  no  fixed 
character,  or  purpose ;  contentious  among  themselves ;  revenge- 
ful towards  mankind;  flattered  into  good  humour  again  by  their 
services ;  wearied  by  their  own  labours ;  and  invigorated  anew  only 
by  food,  sleep,  or  pastime. 

I  cannot  but  add.  How  different  a  Saviour  must  he  be,  whose 
mind  is  informed  with  this  boundless  love,  united  with  its  concomi- 
tant perfections,  from  the  Saviour,  presented  to  us  by  Socinianism^ 
and  Its  kindred  svstems !  Christ,  as  exhibited  to  us  by  these  sys- 
tems, is  a  created,  and,  therefore,  an  imperfect  and  mutable,  being. 
When  Stephen  was  expiring,  he  committed  his  soul  finally,  with  all 
its  interests,  into  the  nands  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  All  his  faithful 
followers,  at  the  close  of  their  lives,  adopt  the  same  conduct. 
How  desirable  must  it  be,  at  so  solemn  a  period,  when  our  all  is 
depending,  to  realize,  that  he,  on  whom  we  depend,  is  possessed  of 
love,  great  enough  to  comprehend  even  us,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
weariness,  alienation,  or  cnange :  love,  in  a  word,  the  same  yestcr" 
day,  to-day,  and  for  ever!  How  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  Him^ 
fai  whom  we  are  required  to  repose  confidence,  as  the  condition  of 
inheriting  eternal  life,  able,  willing,  and  faithfiil,  to  bestow  on  us, 
til  that  is  meant  by  this  divine  reward. 

4thly.  The  perfect  Benevolence  of  God  must,  it  is  evident,  delight 
in  greater  good,  more  than  that,  which  is  less,  and  most  in  that, 
which  is  supreme. 

That  the  Omniscience  of  God  cannot  but  discern  all  the  differ- 
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ences  of  good,  and  distineuish,  with  complete  accuracy,  and  in  all 
cases,  the  greater  from  tne  less,  and  that  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
most  desirable,  from  that  which  is  not,  will  be  admitted  of  course* 
That  perfect  benevolence  must  choose  this,  in  preference  to  any- 
other,  is,  unless  I  am  deceived,  equally  evident.  Indeed,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  possibility,  that  benevolence  can,  in  any  being,  pre* 
fer  a  smaller  degree  of  what  he  thinks  good  to  a  greater.  Much 
less  can  this  be  attributable  to  God.  As  he  knows  perfectly  what 
is  really  good  ;  so  on  this  oply  ipust  his  desire,  or  delight,  be  fixed; 
and  with  the  more  intenscness  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
degree,  in  which  it  does  or  may  exist. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  there  may  be  two  or  more  systems  of  good^ 
equally  perfect  and  desirable :  I  am  not  disposed  to  contend  with 
him,  by  whom  it  is  said.  Those,  who  say  it,  ought  however  to  re- 
member, that  it  is  said  gratuitously  :  there  being  no  evidence,  by 
which  the  assertion  can  be  supported.  But,  should  it  be  granted, 
it  will  not  at  all  affect  the  doctrine  under  consideration.  These 
two  or  more  systems  are  by  the  sup]X)8ition  equally  good ;  and 
therefore,  as  an  object  of  contemplation,  or  adoption,  neither  is  in 
any  degree  preferable  to  the  other.  That,  then,  which  has  been 
actually  adopted,  has  by  this  fact  become  preferable.  In  all  other 
respects  it  was  equally  desirable ;  and,  as  it  has  been  actually 
commenced,  it  is  more  desirable  that  it  should  be  continued,  than 
that  it  should  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  adopting  that,  which  was 
only  equal  to  it;  because,  in  that  case,  all,  that  has  been  already 
done,  must  have  been  done  in  vain :  conduct,  which,  I  need  not 
say,  would  be  unbecoming  the  divine  character,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, at  least,  wholly  undesirable.  The  present  system,  or  the  sys- 
tem actually  adopted  by  God,  is  tlierelore,  to  say  the  least,  now 
the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of  good. 

The  same  reasoning  will  equally  prove,  that  the  means,  which 
he  has  employed  for  me  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  are  also 
the  best  and  most  proper  means,  which  could  be  chosen  ;  and,  of 
course,  that  the  whole  work  of  Creation  and  Providence,  compo- 
sed of  the  means  and  the  end,  is  a  perfect  work,  entirely  suited  to 
his  character. 

5thly.  //  is  evident^  that  Godj  who  is  thus  benevolent^  mmt  love 
the  same  disposition  in  his  creatures^  and  hate  the  opposite  one,  tm- 
changeably  and  for  ever. 

That  God  delights  with  infinite  complacency  in  his  own  moral 
character,  cannot  K)e  questioned.  Benevolence  in  his  Intelligent 
creatures  Is  a  direct  resemblance  of  this  character ;  his  own  image, 
instamped  on  created  minds ;  and  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  be  an 
object  of  the  same  complacency,  wherever  it  exists.  He  loves,, 
also,  his  own  purposes.  Of  course,  he  must  love  this  disposition' 
m  his  creatures,  because  all  those,  in  whom  it  exists,  love  the  sam^e 
purposes,  and  voluntarily  coincide  with  hun  in  their  endeavpurs  to 
promote  theiD. 
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On  the  contrary,  that  disposition  in  his  creatures,  vhich  is  oppo* 
site  to  his  own,  is  in  itself  odious,  in  proportion  as  his  is  amiable ; 
and  voluntarily  endeavours  to  oppose,  and  to  frustrate  his  pur- 
poses ;  that  is,  to  diminish,  or  destroy,  the  boundless  good,  which 
he  has  begun  to  accomplish.  It  is  not  here  intended,  that  so  vast 
a  scheme  of  thought,  or  action,  usually  enters  into  the  minds  of 
sinful  creatures ;  out  that  this  is  the  real  tendency  of  all  their  op- 
position to  his  law  and  gdvernmienl.  In  thid  view,  the  rebellion  of 
sinners  assumes  a  most  odious  and  dreadful  aspect;  and  is  here 
seen  to  be  a  direct  hostility  against  the  benevolent  character  and 
designs  of  God,  and  against  the  well-being  of  his  Intelligent 
creation. 

When,  therefore,  he  shall  cbme  lo  judge  the  worti  th  righteous- 
nessy  and  to  render  to  them  such  rewards,  as  are  suited  td  their 
chai*acters ;  it  is  plain,  that  he  will  approve  of  those,  and  thosb 
only,  who  resemble  him  bv  being  benevolent ;  and  disapprove  of 
those,  who  have  cherished  the  contrary  disposition.  The  fonncr, 
he  will  bless,  or  make  happy ;  the  latter  he  will  pukiish,  or  iiiakb 
misei-able.  His  approbation,  at  the  final  judgment,  is  no  other  than 
a  testimony  of  the  pleasui-e,  which  he  takes  in  the  moral  character 
of  those,  who  are  approved ;  and  hii  disapprobation,  a  similar  tes- 
timony of  the  displeasure,  which  he  feels  to>^rds  those  who  are 
condemned.  Of  this  pleasure  and  displeasure  his  rewaixis  and 
punishments  are  only  proofs,  of  a  still  higher  kind  *,  all  founded  on 
the  moral  character  of  the  respective  beings,  who  are  judged  and 
rewarded.  How  odious,  how  undesirable,  then,  is  that  disjlosition 
in  us,  which  God  by  the  dictates  of  his  infinite  benevolence  is  in  a 
sense  compelled  thus  to  hate,  and  punish,  because  it  is  a  Voluntary 
opposition  to  his  own  perfect  character,  and  a  fixed  enmity  to  the 
well-bein^  of  his  creatui*es.  How  lovely  and  desit^ble,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  disposition,  which  he  thus  loved,  and  will  thus  re* 
ward,  because  it  is  a  resemblance  of  his  own  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, a  cheerful  accordance  with  all  his  perfect  designs,  and  an 
universal  good-will  to  his  Intelligent  kingdom ! 


SERMON  X. 

▲TTBIBUTBS  OF  GOD. — THE  JUSTICE  OF  OOD. 


Dbut.  xiiii.  4w— -Jtuf  and  riglU  is  Ae. 

JL  he  endj  for  which  the  Song,  of  which  this  verse  is  a  part,  was 
written,  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  verse  19,  in  these 
words: 

Ab»,  therefore^  write  ye  this  song  for  vou^  and  teach  it  to  the  chU* 
dren  of  Israel :  put  it  in  their  mouths^  that  this  song  may  bt  a  wti" 
nessfor  me  against  the  children  of  Israel. 

To  this  end  it  is  perfectly  suited.  It  is  a  general  testimony  of 
the  perfection  of  God,  and  of  his  peculiar  kindness  to  that  people* 
As  It  strongly  and  unanswerably  exhibits  the  Righteousness  and 
Goodness  of  God  in  all  his  dealings  with  them ;  so,  in  the  same 
evident  and  forcible  manner,  it  manifests  their  in^titude  and  un- 
reasonableness  in  rebelling  against  him.  These  it  presents  in  the 
most  affecting  light ;  because  it  shows,  that  God  clearly  foreknew 
all  their  transgressions,  and,  with  this  foreknowledge,  still  per- 
formed for  them  all  these  blessings. 

At  the  same  time,  it  forewarned  them  of  their  sin  and  danger, 
and  urged  on  them  the  strongest  motives  to  obedience.  This 
timely  testimony  was  itself  a  most  convincing  and  affecting  proof 
of  his  goodness,  and  left  them  without  excuse. 

The  text  is  a  general  ascription  of  supreme  excellence  and 
glory  to  God,  in  his  nature,  agency,  and  works.  I  will  publish  thi 
name  of  the  Lord^  Jehovah^  saith  Moses  in  the  precedmg  verse ; 
mscribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God. 

This  Name,  or  Character,  is  published  in  the  verse  which  con« 
tains  the  text.  He  is  the  Rock;  his  work  is  perfect^  for  all  his  ways 
are  Judgment :  a  God  of  Truthj  and  without  iniquity ;  Just  and 
Right  is  he.  That  is,  God  is  the  Rock,  or  foundation,  on  which  the 
Universe  stands.  His  work,  the  great  work  of  building  and  go- 
vernmg  the  universe,  is  perfect;  witliout  imperfection,  error,  or 
fault;  comprising  all  things  which  it  oueht,  and  nothing  which  it 
ought  not,  to  comprise.  The  reason  of  this  perfection  is,  that  all 
his  ways  are  Judgment ;  that  is,  are  a  perfect  compound  of  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  goodness.  Just  and  Right  may  signify  the  same 
thmg ;  or,  as  is  often  the  meaning  of  Right,  so  here  it  may  natu- 
rally denote  the  perfection  of  God  generally  considered. 

DOCTRINE. 

Ood  is  a  Being  of  perfect  Justice. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  proof  of  thii  doctrine,  it  will  be  necet* 
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sary  to  examine  the  different  meanmgs  of  thb  term ;  as,  like  most 
other  abstract  tenns,  it  is  variously  used* 

]8t«  JuiUce^  as  applitd  to  cosim,  in  which  property  it  eoncerruJU 
denotte  the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another^  of  equal  valve. 

Justice,  considered  in  this  manner,  afSscts  all  bai^gains  $  the  pay* 
ment  of  debts ;  and  the  adjustment,  and  fulfihnent,of  all  contracts. 
VThenever  these  ave  so  made,  and  performed,  as  that  an  exact 
equivalent  is  nendered  for  what  is  received,  then,  and  then  only, 
justice  is  done.    This  is  called  Commuiative  Justice. 

Sdly.  Jls  qppUed  4o  ihe  conduct  of  a  Magisirait  towttrdi  subjuts^ 
tl  denotes  exacm  thai  treatment  of  the  sviged  whiA  his  personal  com^ 
duct  merits.  To  reward  the  good  subject,  and  to  punish  the  bad, 
according  to  equitable  laws,  and  real  Assert,  is  to  treat  both^tfy , 
or  to  exhibit  justice  in  the  distributions  of  Government*  Accord- 
inglv  a  Ruler,  condu<)ting  in  this  nranner,  is  by  the  common  voice 
decbaired  to  be  a  just  ruler.  Justice^  in  this  sense,  is  properly  callcM 
Distributive  Justice. 

3dly«  Justice^  in  a  much  more  extended  sense  than  either  ofthese^ 
denotes  doing  that^  vMch  is  Right  upon  the  whole,  in  all  cases  ;  that 
which  is  fittest  and  most  useful  to  be  done ;  in  other  words,  that 
which  will  most  promote  the  universal  Good.  In  this  sense.  Justice 
is,  together  with  its  corresponding  term,  Righteousnessj  used  as  sy« 
nonymous  with  Benevolence  or  ^rtue,  and  involves  the  whole  of 
moral  excellence.  This  is  sometimes  called  General  Justice.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  very  frequent ;  and  many  persons  appear  to 
make  no  distinction  between  this  sense  of  the  word  ana  the  last 
mentioned.  Yet  the  meanings  are  widely  different.  In  the  former 
sense,  Justice  is  the  conduct  of  a  Ruler  only;  in  the  latter,  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  Intelligent  bein^ :  in  the  fonner,  it  is  a  course  of 
conduct,  respecting  a  single  ooject,  according  to  his  merit,  or  de* 
merit ;  in  the  latter,  it  always  respects  the  universe. 

Justice,  when  considered  as  an  attribute,  is  the  dispositson,  which 
gives  birth  to  these,  or  to  either  of  these,  kinds  ofconauct. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  senses,  we  cannot  easily  sup- 
pose  a  case,  in  which  God,  who  is  the  giver  of  all  good,  can  receive 
any  thing,  for  which  an  equivalent  can  be  renderra.  The  nearest 
resembuuice  to  such  a  case,  which  is  applicable  to  Grod,  is  one,  in 
which  he  requires  the  service  of  mankind  in  a  particular  manner, 
aiid  promises  to  reward  them  for  such  service  with  worldly  posses- 
rions.    Several  such  instances  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptims. 

Thus  he  promised  the  Israelites  abundant  worklly  good,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  fidthfol  obedience.  Thus  he  promised  David,  as 
a  reward  for  his  obedience,  nuiny  earthly  blessings.  Thus,  for  the 
execution  of  his  decree  against  Tjfre,  he  gave  Eggpt  into  the  hands 
of  Jfebuthadnezzar. 

These  instances  are,  however,  all  plainly  imperfect  ones,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  complete  display  ox  ^s  Attribute  in 
the  sense  in  question.    God,  in  all  the  cases  specified,  exhibited 
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his  bounty,  and  mercy,  so  much  more  strongly  than  mere  conmiu- 
tative  justice,  that  we  are  apt  lo  forget,  that  this  was  exhibited  at 
alL  Nor  can  we  suppose  a  case,  in  which  this  difficuhy  will  not 
arise,  from  the  character  and  situation  of  God,  as  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  all  good,  and  as  the  Receiver  of  nothing  from  the  hands 
of  his  creatures. 

Yet,  if  a  case  could  be  proposed,  in  which  God  could  act,  at 
jtut  in  the  Commutative  sense^  his  disposition  to  be  just,  in  this 
sense,  would  be  as  perfect,  as  in  either  of  the  other  senses.  This 
is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  he  requires, 
under  the  most  awful  penalties,  the  exercise  of  such  justice  from 
the  hands  of  his  subjects.  In  the  two  last  senses,  the  justice  of 
God  is  perpetually,  and  perfectly,  exercised  towards  all  his  Intel- 
ligent creatures. 

As  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  he  rewards  every  rational  being 
exactly  according  to  his  works ;  except  that  he  hath  shown  mercy 
to  numberless  sinners,  who  had  merited  nothing  but  wrath  and  pu- 
nishment :  an  exception  supremely  glorious  to  his  character,  and 
formed  in  entire  consistency  with  exact  justice. 

As  the  great  friend  of  happiness,  he  has  devised,  also,  the  most 
perfect  happiness  of  his  immense  Kingdom,  and  the  most  perfect 
means  of  accomphshing  it.  This  he  pursues  with  infinite  intense- 
ness  of  energy,  without  intermission,  without  change,  and  without 
end. 

In  this  sense,  the  Justice  of  God  respects  first,  himself;  and  se- 
condly, his  creatures. 

1st.  God  is  infinitely  just^  as  his  conduct  respects  himself. 

In  an  uniform  series  of  dispensations,  he  exhibits  to  the  Uni- 
verse, his  own  character,  as  supremely  glorious,  excellent,  beauti- 
ful, and  lovely ;  and  as  therefore  deserving  all  possible  admiration, 
confidence,  love,  reverence,  worship,  ana  obedience,  from  all  In- 
telligent beings.  In  this  divine  employment  he  has  published  to 
Intelligent  bemgs  a  glorious  rule  of  rectitude,  as  the  rule  of  his  own 
conduct :  a  rule,  to  which  all  that  conduct  is  entirely  conformed, 
withoiU  variableness^  or  shadow  of  turning.  To  this  rule  he  re- 
quires them  to  conform  all  their  conduct,  also.  In  obeying  it,  arc 
involved  their  duty,  interest,  honour,  and  happiness,  alike.  This 
he  has  exhibited  as  an  unchangeable  and  everlasting  rule;  by 
which  the  Intelligent  universe  is  every  where,  at  every  period,  and 
with  respect  to  every  thing,  to  be  governed ;  and  which  he  will 
never  forsake,  even  though  that  universe  were  to  be  the  sacrifice. 

2dly.  In  the  same  sense,  God  is  perfectly  just  to  his  creatures. 

The  justice  of  God  to  himself  is  the  highest  and  first  act  of  jus- 
tice to  nis  creatures.  But  for  this  regard  to  himself,  they  could 
never  venerate  his  character,  nor  render  him  their  love,  or  their 
confidence.  As  the  promoter  of  the  universal  good,  God  can  in 
no  way  so  contribute  to  this  great  and  glorious  end,  as  in  unfolding 
his  own  supremely  excellent  character.    This  is  the  source,  ana 
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foundation,  of  all  virtuous,  sincere,  and  enduring  happiness.     In 
this  conduct  of  God,  therefore,  the  universe  is  infinitely  interested. 

In  each  particular  dispensation  to  them,  also,  he  directly  pur- 
sues the  same  end,  in  all  the  parts  of  his  endlessly  diversified  ad- 
ministration. Not  a  wi*ong,  not  a  mistake,  not  a  defect,  finds  ad- 
mission into  his  providence,  throughout  eternity  and  immensity. 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  the  great  Ruler  of  all  beings,  that  the  justice 
of  God  demands  a  particular  consideration,  at  this  time.  In  this 
character,  his  justice  is  employed  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  to 
holy  and  virtuous  creatures,  and  of  punishments  to  false  and  rebel- 
lious subjects  of  his  government. 

All  these  distributions  are  made  on  the  ground  of  law.  Such, 
as  obey  the  law  of  God,  are  by  impartial  justice  rewarded :  those, 
who  disobey,  are  punished.  The  perfection  of  these  distributions 
consists  in  this  ;  that  each  creature  is  rewarded,  or  punished,  ac- 
cording to  his  character  and  conduct,  exactly;  so  that  the  reward, 
or  the  punishment,  shall  be  precisely  proportioned  to  the  several 
degrees  of  virtue,  or  guilt,  just  as  they  have  existed.  In  this  case 
all  the  palliations,  ana  aggravations,  of  guilt,  and  all  the  means  of 
increasing  or  diminishing  virtue,  will  enter  completely  into  the  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  each  individual.  Of  all  these,  God,  who 
9earcheth  the  heart,  and  trieth  the  reins,  is  a  perfect  judge.  Nothing 
is  unknown,  or  forgotten,  by  him ;  and  nothing  will  be  left  out  of 
the  estimate  of  character,  which  will  be  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
ward, or  the  punishment.  The  proofs  of  the  justice  of  God,  ex- 
hibited by  reason,  or  found  in  the  system  of  Providence,  are  not  to 
us,  demonstrative.     Yet  they  are  well  deserving  of  our  attention. 

1st.  The  character  and  circumstances  of  God  strongly  lead  us  to 
believe  in  his  perfect  justice, 

God  is  perfectly  independent ;  in  the  actual  possession  of  all 
possible  good ;  and  completely  secure  against  every  possible  loss, 
and  evil.  Whatever  he  pleases  to  have  exist,  or  done,  is  certainly 
brought  to  pass ;  and  in  the  precise  manner,  which  is  pleasing  to 
him.  Hence  no  temptation,  or  inducement,  to  any  injustice,  can 
exist  with  respect  to  nim.  Possessing  all  things,  he  can  need  no- 
thing ;  contriving  all  things,  he  can  fear  nothing ;  efiecting  all  things, 
which  he  chooses,  with  infinite  ease,  and  no  possible  ODStruction, 
he  can  never  have  occasion  to  adopt  any  other  character,  or  con- 
duct, but  that  of  perfect  justice.  Injustice  in  om*  experience  is  al- 
ways derived,  and  of  course,  from  the  dread  of  some  disadvantage, 
or  the  desire  of  some  advantage  which  otherwise  would  not  exist. 
But  these  things  have  no  possible  application  to  God.  Reason 
sees  not,  therefore,  how  God  can  be  under  any  inducement  to  in- 
justice.   But  without  such  inducement,  injustice  cannot  exist. 

2dly.  In  this  state  of  trial  many  exhibitions  of  the  divine  justice 
are  made  in  divine  providence. 

These  are  seen  chiefly  in  the  application  of  punishments  and  re- 
wards  to  Nations^  considered  in  their  national  capacity.    NationSi, 
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as  such,  exist  only  on  this  side  of  the  grave*  Hence  it  would  seem, 
that  in  this  peculiar  character,  as  nations  merely,  theyiarc  with  pro* 
priety  rewarded  or  punished  here.  Thus  nations,  after  they  have 
oecome  corrupted  to  a  certain  degree,  have  constandy  been  de- 
stroyed for  their  national  corruption.  God,  indeed,  has  usually 
waited  with  wonderful  patience,  until  their  iniquities  were  full ;  ana 
so  evidently,  that  the  ancient  headiens  described  and  painted  JusUee 
as  lame  ;  that  is,  slow  m  arriving*  This  conduct  of  the  Creator  is 
highly  becoming  his  elorious  character,  as  a  most  bountiful  and 
merciful  God  towards  oeings,  still  in  a  state  of  trial. 

Yet  the  destruction,  or  punishment,  has  been  sure;  however 
late  it  may  seem  to  us.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  hispro' 
mtsej  as  men  count  slackness^  but  is  long-suffering  to  uswardf  not 
willing  that  anjf  should  periskj  but  that  all  should  come  to  repent" 
anee. 

So  evident  has  been  the  justice  of  God  in  such  instances,  that 
the  heathen  have  strongly  marked,  and  fully  acknowledged  it, 
senerally  throughout  the  whole  heathen  world:  a  clear  proo^ 
mat  it  has  strucK  the  eye,  and  convinced  the  mind,  of  Common 
sense. 

3dl^.  JTu  justice  of  God  is  conspicuous  m  this  great  fact;  that 
mankmd  are  never  afflicted  beyona  their  deserts* 

In  the  last  discourse,  but  one,  I  have  observed,  that  this  truth  is 
Tendered  evident  in  the  only  case,  in  which  it  can  with  the  least 
appearance  of  reason  be  disputed ;  viz.  the  sufferings  of  virtuous 
men;  by  their  own  uniform  acknowledgment,  that  they  never 
sufier  even  so  much  as  they  are  conscious  of  having  (Reserved. 
But  the  only  tendency  of  any  mind  to  injustice  is  to  wimhold  good, 
or  inflict  evil,  contrary  to,  or  beyond,  the  desert  of  the  recipient* 
As  neither  of  these  is  ever  the  fact ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  men  al- 
ways receive  more  good,  and  less  evil,  than  they  have  merited ;  it 
is  plam,  that  the  justice  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  absolute 
freedom  from  injustice  on  the  other,  are  strongly  evidenced  in  his 
dispensations  to  man  in  the  present  world. 

4thly.  All  the  argwntniSy  which  I  have  deduced  from  the  charac* 
ier  and  circumstancet  of  God,  to  prove,  that  he  is  benevolent,  are  ca» 
pable  of  an  equally  forcible  application  to  the  present  subject ;  and 
contribute,  in  the  same  manner,  to  prove  that  he  is  Just. 

As  these  have  been  so  lately  renearsed,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
mention  them  agnan  at  the  present  time* 

6thly.  As  6oa  is  btnevotent,  it  is  in^ssible  that  he  should  not  be 
just* 

In  the  last  discourse  I  observed,  that  love  constituted  the  whole 
moral  character  of  God ;  and  timt,  although  we  were  obliged  for 
fbe  sake  of  distinctness,  to  consider,  as  the  Scriptures  themselves 
often  do,  this  character  in  different  views,  and  under  different 
names  \  yet  it  is  in  reality  a  disposition  simple  and  indivisible :  these 
Munet  denoCi^g  only  its  different  modifications  and  exercises.     As 
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I  expect  hereafter  to  consider  this  subject  more  fully,  I  shall  only 
•bserve  here,  that,  the  doctrine  being  admitted,  the  benevolence  of 
Grod,  if  proved,  as  I  flatter  nryself  it  has  been,  from  the  light  of 
Nature,  is  itself  complete  proof  of  the  justice  of  God.  A  Being, 
willing,  as  a  benevolent  one  necessarily  is,  to  do  more  good  to 
others  than  justice  demands,  cannot  be  willing  to  do  less ;  the  only 
manner,  in  which  he  could  possibly  be  unjust. 

This  proof  of  the  justice  of  God  is,  I  think,  ample  and  satis&c* 
tory.    At  the  same  time,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  the  system 
of  Dispensations  extends  to  so  many  beings,  and  so  many  events,  in 
themselves  varied  almost  endlessly,  and  in  their  relations  still  more 
numerous  and  diversified ;  it  cannot  but  be,  that  mystery  should  in 
a  great  measure  overspread  the  whole.    In  each  individual  case, 
there  will  be  much,  that  we  cannot  understand ;  in  the  comparison 
.  of  that  case  with  others,  there  will  be  more.     A  state  of  trial,  also, 
involves  the  doctrine,  that  in  it  a  complete  exhibition  of  justice 
cannot  be  made.    All  that  is  just  in  sucn  a  state  cannot  be  seen  to 
be  just;  especially  by  creatures,  whose  discernment  and  compre- 
hension are  like  ours;  so  limited,  and  so  disproportioned  to  the  ob- 
jects of  investigation.     Amid  the  multitude  of  these  objects  we 
are  lost ;  by  their  variety  we  are  perplexed ;  by  their  strangeness 
we  are  staggered ;  and  by  the  relations,  which  they  bear  to  each 
other,  often  apparently  very  dissimilar,  often  seemingly  inconsist- 
ent,  we  are  not  unnaturally,  nor  unfrequently,  overwhelmed  with 
difficulties,  doubts,  and  distresses. 

It  is  probable,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  nations  alreadv  men« 
tioned,  the  dispensations  of  good  and  evil  in  this  world  are  design- 
ed rather  as  restraints  on  me  sinful  conduct ;  and  as  encourage- 
ments to  the  virtue,  of  mankind,  than  as  fiill  manifestations  of  me 
justice  of  God.  In  this  view  of  them,  thev  contain  abundant  proofs 
of  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness,  wholly  suited  to  the  state  ot 
man.  It  oueht  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  no 
argument,  which  renders  it  probable  in  any  degree,  that  God  is 
not  just. 

What  the  state  of  Providence  thus  teaches,  the  Scriptures  have 
completely  disclosed.  The  justice  of  God  is  in  the  Scriptures  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  various  methods. 

1st.  Crod  has  informed  us  in  multitudes  of  direct  declarations^ 
thai  he  is  a  God  of  consummate  justice. 

All  these  declarations  receive  the  whole  weight  of  his  whole  cha- 
racter, as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures ;  a  weight,  which  no  mind, 
that  admits  any  part  of  this  character,  can  resist. 

3dly.  He  h!as  displayed  in  the  history  of  the  Scriptures  many 
l^g^y  important  and  impressive  instances  of  his  justice^  executed  on 
fntmkmd^  both  as  nations  and  individuals*  These  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  various,  and,  in  them  all,  complete  examples  of  this  awful 
attribute  are  presented  to  our  view. 

Sdly.  In  h»s  lawy  he  has  required  all  mm  to  be  just ;  assurmg 
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ihemj  that  in  this  character  they  will  be  loved  hy  him^  and  in  the 
contrary  character  hated  ;  promising  them  in  this  character  glorious 
rewards  J  and  threatening  them^  in  the  contrary  character,  most  fear- 
Jul  punishments. 

Exactly  of  this  nature  is  every  command,  every  promise,  and 
every  threatening.  These  promises  and  threaienings  have  also,  as 
was  observed  under  the  last  head,  (for  these  considerations  illus- 
trate each  other)  been  often  most  exemplary  executed  even  in  the 
present  world.  In  these  instances,  we  are  not  left  to  our  own  con- 
jectures to  interpret  the  dispensations  of  Providence ;  but  are  di- 
rectly informed  of  their  nature  by  God  himself.*  In  these  instances, 
therefore,  the  dispensations  become  plain  and  intelligible,  and  all 
doubt  is  excluded. 

4thly.  He  has  informed  us,  that  there  is  beyond  the  grave  a  future 
being  ^  that  in  the  future  world  he  has  appointed,  at  the  end  of  this 
system,  a  day,  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  and 
will  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

5thly.  He  has  required  us  to  acknowledge,  reverence,  love,  wwr* 
ship,  and  obey,  him,  as  being  Ju^t,  perfectly  and  infinitely.  In  no 
otner  character  does  he  require  any  love,  homage,  or  service.  That 
God,  in  requiring  our  homage  to  him,  should  require  it  to  a  charac- 
ter, not  his  own,  is  an  absurdity,  which  can  neither  be  admitted, 
nor  explained. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  possible  reason,  which  can  be  devised,  why 
any  and  all  of  these  things  should  be  done  in  the  Scriptures,  ex- 
cept that  God  is  the  just  Being,  which  he  is  there  represented  to 
be.  These  things  united  comprise  all  the  proof,  which  we  can 
reasonably  wish  of  the  justice  of  God,  and  cannot  possibly  be  de- 
stroyed, nor  lessened.  Accordingly  no  person  who  believed  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  ever  thought  of  doubting  this 
great  truth. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  gloriously  is  God  qualified  by  this  attribute  for  the  go^ 
vernment  of  all  things  / 

In  what  an  amiable,  majestic,  and  dignified  light  is  he  here  mani- 
fested to  our  view !  Without  this  attribute  all  others  would  be  vain. 
A  Ruler  he  might  be,  because  his  power  would  easily  compel  all 
beings  to  obey  him.  But  he  would  be  merely  an  arbitrary  aad 
despotic  ruler ;  neither  venerable,  nor  lovely.  No  creature  would 
or  could,  serve  him  willingly,  with  either  love  or  confidence.  The 
fear,  which  gendereth  bondage,  would  be  the  only  principle  ol 
subjection ;  nor  would  any  subjection,  or  service,  secure  his  crea- 
tures from  perpetual  danger  and  distress. 

What  a  dreadfiil  instrument  would  Omnipotence  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  unjust  being !  What  evils  must  not  all  creatures  fear!  What 
evils  would  thev  not  suffer !  What  spectacles  of  vengeance,  and 
wo,  would  not  his  arm  call  up  into  being !    How  instantaneously 
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vrould  all  hope  vanish,  all  safety  cease,  all  good  perish !  The  uni- 
verse would  become  a  desert,  a  dungeon,  an  immense  region  of 
mauming,  lamentation,  and  wo. 

Now,  all  creatures  are  secure  from  every  possible  act  of  injustice 
from  the  hands  of  God.  Powerful  as  he  is ;  knowing  all  things  as 
he  does ;  these  amazing  attributes  are  employed  only  to  discern 
that,  which  is  just  and  right,  and  to  bring  it  in  every  instance  to 
pass.  Hence,  he  is  the  universal  safeguard  of  his  unnumbered 
creatures  ;  the  rock,  on  which  their  rignts  and  interests  immove- 
ably  rest ;  the  proper  and  unfaiUng  obiect  of  supreme  and  endless 
jconfidence.  Wrong  he  cannot  do ;  Kight  he  cannot  fail  to  do. 
Submission  to  his  will,  his  law,  his  government,  is  safe ;  and,  when 
voluntary,  is  assured  of  the  regard,  the  approbation,  and  the  re- 
wards, which  are  promised  to  cheerful  obedience. 

Were  God  not  possessed  of  this  glorious  attribute ;  his  Benevo- 
lence would  be  mere  weakness.    All  froward,  rebellious,  obsti- 
nate creatures  would  presume  on  his  want  of  energy  to  vindicate 
his  own  honour,  and  the  rights  of  the  suffering  universe.    A  mind 
formed  for  immortal  being,  naturally  makes  progress  in  all  its  ha- 
bits, and  in  the  strength  of  all  its  powers.     An  evil  mind,  unre- 
strained by  the  awe,  or  the  exertions,  of  Omnipotence,  would  na- 
turally increase  in  its  pride,  selfishness,  malice  and  cruelty ;  in  a 
general  disregard  to  the  well-being  of  others,  and  in  a  supreme  de- 
votion to  its  private,  separate  purposes.     To  all  who  oppose,  to 
every  thing  wnich  clashes  with,  these  things,  such  a  mind  is  of 
course  an  enemy.  Nor  can  any  bounds  be  set  to  this  enmity,  or  to 
its  effects,  except  by  God  himself.     Were  he  to  remain  quiescent 
in  mere  kindness  and  good  wishes  to  the  universe,  the  schemes  of 
personal  greatness,  oppression,  rage,  revenge,  and  fury,  which 
would  be  formed  by  evil  beings,  cannot  be  measured.    Every  evil 
being  would  become  a  fiend ;  and  to  tempt  a  race,  to  ruin  a  world, 
and  to  involve  a  system  in  misery,  would  be  familiar  events  in  the 
annals  of  the  universe. 

2dly.  What  reason  have  Wicked  men  to  fear  the  justice  of  God? 
The  wicked  are  secured  by  God's  perfect  justice  from  the  suffer- 
ance of  any  evil,  which  they  have  not  deserved ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  are  wholly  exposed  to  the  sufferance  of  all  such  evils,  as  they 
have  deserved.  These  are  sufficiently  dreadful  to  excite  in  their 
minds  every  degree  of  alarm,  which  man  is  capable  of  experien- 
cing. 

The  denunciations  of  wo  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  are  couched 
in  as  awful  terms,  as  language  can  furnish.  The  God,  who  is  im- 
mutably and  eternally  just,  as  he  uttered  them  in  conformity  to  strict 
justice,  so  in  executing  them  will  conform  to  the  same  justice  in  the 
most  perfect  manner. 

Whatever  their  rebellion  against  God,  their  rejection  of  his  Son, 
their  deceit,  injustice,  and  cruelty  to  each  other,  and  their  pollution 
of  themselves,  deserves,  they  will  receive  exactly  at  his  hand,  and 
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will  be  rewarded  exactly  according  to  their  works.  It  becomes  every 
impenitent  sinner  to  ask  himself,  what  reward  he  ought  to  expect 
for  a  life,  spent  wholly  in  rebellion  of  thought,  word,  and  action ; 
with  no  account  of  voluntary  obedience,  and  millions  of  accounts 
of  eross  disobedience  against  his  Maker  ? 

Sis  plainly  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God.  In  his  hand,  and  within  his  knowledge  and  power,  are  aU  the 
avenues  to  wo,  all  the  ingredients  of  misery.  lie  is  equally  able 
to  pierce  the  soul,  and  to  agonize  the  body.  There  is  no  escape 
from  his  power;  no  concealment  from  his  e^e.  What  then,  will 
become  oi  hardened  sinners  ?  How  will  the  justice  of  God  over- 
whelm them  in  consternation  and  horror  at  the  great  day ! 

3dly.  fVe  see  here  the  great  reason,  why  the  Scnptures  are  ofpostd^ 
and  denied,  by  wicked  men. 

All  the  difficulty,  which  men  find  in  admitting  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  exists  in  this  attribute.  1  do  not  remember, 
that  I  ever  heard,  or  read,  of  a  single  objection  to  the  Scrip- 
tural God,  except  what  was  pointed  against  his  justice.  All  men 
are  usually  willing  to  acknowledge  his  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  truth,  and  mercy ;  but  few  beside  good  men,  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  his  justice. 

Whence  this  objection  ?  Is  not  Justice  a  glorious  and  eminent* 
ly  divine  perfection  ?  Can  an  unjust  ruler  be  the  object  of  appro- 
bation ?  is  not  injustice  the  CTound  of  perpetual  complaint  against 
earthly  rulers  ?  The  secret  Ties  wholly  in  this  fact.  We  are  will- 
ing, nay,  desirous,  that  rulers  should  be  just,  when  justice  does  not 
endanger  ourselves,  and  our  happiness ;  but  no  character  is  so 
dreaded,  so  hated,  when  justice  is  considered  as  inconsistent  with 
our  safety,  peace,  and  hopes.  But  can  tliis  be  right  ?  A  just  ruler 
must  punish  wicked  and  unjust  men.  We  choose,  that  other  wicked 
and  unjust  men  should  be  punished ;  and  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
the  common  eood  indispensably  requires  it.  But  we  make  another 
law  for  ourselves ;  and  would  rather  that  the  ruler  should  prove 
unjust,  than  either  reform  ourselves,  or  be  punished. 

The  justice  of  God  holds  out  to  t«,  and  to  all  others,  certain  and 
dreadful  punishment  as  the  proper  reward  of  our  sins.  If  God  be 
just,  we  cannot,  without  repentance,  faith,  and  reformation  of  life, 
possibly  escape.  Between  reformation  and  punishment  there  is  no 
alternative.  Keform  we  will  not ;  be  punished  we  cannot.  Hence 
we  believe  that  God  is  not  just,  because  we  wish  this  not  to  be  his 
character.  Of  course,  we  deny  the  Scriptures  to  be  his  word,  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  teiTor  of  his  justice.  What  wretched  rea- 
soning is  this !  How  foolish,  how  fetal !  How  foolish,  because  it 
cannot  possibly  help,  or  save  us ;  since  God  will  plainly  pursue  his 
own  counsels,  and  accomplish  his  own  purposes,  whether  we  be* 
lieve  his  justice,  or  not.  How  foolish,  because  the  whole  purpose, 
for  which  such  reasoning  is  adopted,  is  to  enable  us  to  continue 
peacefully  in  sin ;  a  miserable  character,  and  plainly  exposed  al* 
way  to  a  miserable  end ! 
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How  fetal  is  such  reasoning,  because  it  will  actually  induce  us 
to  continue  peacefully  in  sin,  and  prevent  us  from  repentance  and 
salvation ! 

On  what  is  it  grounded  ?  On  mere  wishes.  Who  form,  and  in- 
dulge them  ?  Wicked  men  only.  Can  God  be  such,  as  wicked 
men  wish  him  to  be  ?  Can  they  suppose  it  ?  What  kind  of  a  ruler 
do  wicked  men  wish  to  have  rtile  ?  A  vile  one.  What  God  do 
wicked  men  wish  to  have  rule  the  universe  ?  A  vile  one.  Why  ? 
Because  such  a  God  only  dan  b^  supposed  to  favour  them.  No 
good  man,  no  Angel,  ever  regretted,  that  God  was  just.     It  is  im- 

SMsible,  that  a  virtuous  beinj^  should  not  rejoice  in  the  justice  of 
od.  The  instinctive  voice  oiall  the  virtuous  universe  is  the  voice 
of  Angels,  and  of  the  Spirits  of  Just  Men  made  perfect,  in  the  hea- 
vens, crying,  AlUlvia  !  Salvation^  and  gtort/y  and  honour^  and  pimer^ 
be  tmio  the  ijord  imr  God ;  for  true  and  righteous  are  his  Judgments. 
Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works^  Lord  God  Almighty^  just  and 
irue  are  thy  waysy  thou  King  of  Saints! 
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liMON  XI. 

THE   TRUTH   OF   OOD. 


PiALM  Civil.  2,^-JM  the  truth  of  the  Lard  eniwreth  far  totr. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  briefly  the  Justice  of  God 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  concemmg  /& 
Truthj  which  in  the  text  is  asserted  to  be  an  eternal,  and  therefoEe 
an  inseparable,  attribute  of  Jehovah. 

As  a  prelude  to  these  observations,  it  will  be  useful  to  take  a  coi^ 
cise  notice  of  the  several  significations  of  this  term.  The  word, 
Truthj  denotes, 

1  St.  A  Proposition^  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things*     Tboi 
SL  Paul  savs,  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not.     Rom.  ix.  1. 
2dly.  All  such  prepositions  J  generally  considered. 
Thus  Pilate  asked  CAnV/,  IVhat  is  truth  ?    John  xviii.  38. 
Sdly.  Tliat  collection  of  such  propositions^  which  is  contained  in 
the  Gospel  J  and  is  commonly  called  Evangelical  truth : 

Thus  says  our  Saviour,  The  Spirit  of  truth  shall  guide  you  inl0 
all  THE  Truth.  John  xiv.  13.  Thus  also  St.  Paul  observes,  Lovi 
rejoiceth  in  the  Truth.  1  Cor.  xiii.  8.  In  both  these  instances, 
the  Truth  mentioned  is  Evangelical  Truth. 

4thly.  Reality,  in  opposition  to  tliatj  which  is  fancied,  or  vi* 
sionary. 

Thus  the  True  God  denotes  the  real  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
imaginary  gods  of  the  Heathen. 

5thly.  The  Substance,  in  opposition  to  types. 
Thus  Christ  calls  himself  the  Truth;  as  being  the  great  Antitype 
of  all  the  types  in  the  Old  Testament. 

6thly.  Veracity,  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  declare  Truth,  or 
to  speak  according  to  the  real  state  of  things. 

fthly.  Faithfulness,  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  fulfil  covi» 
nants,  trusts,  and  promises. 

In  these  two  last  senses,  I  shall  consider  the  Truth  of  God  as  de* 
clared  in  the  text.  Veracity  and  Faithfulness  are  attributes  so 
nearly  allied,  as  to  be  considered  together,  with  great  advantage* 
The  former  is  speaking,  and,  a«  the  case  may  be,  acting  accord* 
ing  to  a  state  oi  things,  seen,  or  supposed,  to  exist.  The  latter  is 
declaring  a  future  state  of  our  own  conduct,  and  afterwards  acting 
80,  that  that  conduct  shall  be  conformed  to  the  declaration.  No 
moral  attributes  are  more  perfectly  of  a  kindred  nature ;  nor  can 
we  conceive  of  him,  who  possesses  one  of  them,  as  in  any  less  de- 
gree possessed  of  the  other.    There  is  no  reason,  therefore!  for 
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making  them  separate  subjects  of  examination  in  this  series  of 
discourses. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  hear  me,  that,  as  the  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence,  consisting  of  beings  and  events  merely, 
iurnish  us  with  no  declarations  made  by  God ;  and  as  every  such  de- 
claration must  in  its  nature  be  a  revelation ;  so  in  these  works  there 
can  be  no  proper  specimen  of  his  Truth,  or  Faithfulness.  To  every 
direct  display  of  these  attributes,  declarations  are  indispensably 
necessary.     The  only  way,  in  which  the  works  of  God  exhibit,  by 
themselves,  any  manifestation  of  these  attributes,  seems  to  be  this. 
In  the  regular  succession  of  causes  and  effects,  a  state  of  things  is 
formed,  and  continued,  on  which  we  usually,  and  safelv,  rely ;  and, 
80  far  as  this  is  concerned,  enter  upon  our  various  kincfs  of  business 
with  security  from  disappointment.     This  state  of  things  mav  be 
iustly  considered  as  manifesting  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Him, 
b^  whom  it  is  established,  not  to  deceive  his  creatures ;  but  to  ex- 
hibit to  them  that  conduct,  on  which  they  may  place  a  safe  reliance. 
Thus  we  confide  in  the  regular  succession  of  seasons ;  the  return 
of  day  and  night;  the  productiveness  of  the  earth;  the  efficacy  ol 
rain  and  sunshine ;  ana,  generally,  in  the  nature,  qualities,  and  ef- 
fects, of  the  various  things,  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

But,  notwithstanding^  this  want  of  declarations  in  Creation  and 
Providence,  the  proofe,  by  which  the  Truth  of  God  is  capable  of 
being  evinced  by  Reason,  independently  of  Revelation^  are,  1  think, 
satisfactory  and  sufficient. 

I.  The  Truth  of  God,  (6y  which  T  intend  throughout  this  discourse 
both  his  Veracity  and  Faithfulness)  is  completely  evident  from  his 
Benevolence. 

In  a  preceding  discourse,  I  flatter  myself, !  have  proved  the  Be- 
nevolence of  God  from  the  light  of  nature.  From  this  attribute, 
his  truth  is  easily,  and  unanswerably,  inferred.  The  happiness  of 
Intelligent  beings  is  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  society ;  nor 
.is  it  possible,  that  they  should  be  equally  happy  in  the  solitary,  as 
in  the  social,  state.  But  no  society  can  exist  without  confidence  ; 
and  no  confidence  without  Truth.  Truth,  therefore,  is  the  basis, 
on  which  society  rests.  Even  thieves  and  robbers  are  obliged  to 
speak  Truth  to  each  other,  in  order  to  maintain  their  own  dreadful 
jociety. 

Confidence,  also,  is  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  of 
liappiness  ;  so  important,  that  no  rational  being  can  be  nappy  with- 
x>ut  It.  But  without  Truth,  this  happiness  can  never  be  enjoyed. 
On  the  contrary,  distrust  would  create  in  the  mind  a  dreadful  state 
of  suspense;  another  name  for  misery.  All  enjoyments  would  be 
seen  to  hang  in  doubt  before  the  eyes ;  and  safety  and  quiet  could 
never  be  attained. 

Aga-n,  Falsehood,  as  an  attribute,  renders  a  moral  character  su- 
premely debased  and  despicable.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
0om  our  experience,  fixed,  absolute  falsehood  in  any  mind  infers 
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^twJute  do|>ravity.  No  vice  in  man  is  probably  so  universally, 
*:\l  ivrfccily,  despised,  as  deceit.  But  such  depravity  is  utterly 
w^x^nsisiciU  with  any  happiness  wnatcver. 

All  these  evils  would  attend  the  want  of  Truth  in  Rational  crea- 
•^rts.  A  general  character  of  deceit  in  them  would  utterly  de- 
stroy, or  ni-cvent,  the  whole  of  their  hajmincss.  But  a  deceitful 
chanxcter  in  the  Creator  would  far  more  cnectually  destroy  it.  On 
His  character,  all  their  happiness  is  ultimately  founded ;  and,  were 
He  capable  of  deceiving  tncm,  would  be  destroyed.  The  very 
sense,  in  them,  of  such  depravity  in  Him  would  also  completely 
prevent  them  from  l>cing  happy.  If,  then,  He  wishes  their  happi- 
ness ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  benevolent ;  it  is  impossible,  that  He 
should  not  be  sincere.  I  lis  bnievolence,  like  that  of  creatures  as 
described  by  St.  Panl^  rejokdh  in  the  Tnith. 

II.  A  God  contrived^  and  executes^  all  things  according  to  ht$ 
»f7/,  throughout  cterniti/^  it  is  inconceivable^  that  he  should  not  speak 
of  them  exactly  as  they  are  ;  because  the  state,  in  which  they  are^  u 
exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure. 

Truth,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is,  in  the  original  sense,  made 
up  of  declarations,  exactly  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  thmgs. 
But  that  state  of  things  is  in  every  respect  such,  as  God  has  cho- 
sen. Declarations,  therefore,  confonned  to  the  real  state  of  things, 
arc  also  confonned  to  his  pleasure ;  while  those,  which  are  not 
confonned  to  the  real  stale  of  things,  are  in  the  same  degree  not 
agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  It  seems,  of  course,  a  contradiction  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  he  should  not  utter  declarations  of  the 
fonner  kind;  or  that  he  should  utter  declarations  of  the  latter 
kind  :  in  other  words,  that  he  should  not  always  speak  that,  which 
is  exactly  true. 

III.  The  Independence^  and  Immutability^  of  God,  involve,  by  an 
absolute  moral  necessity,  his  veracity  and  faithfulness. 

The  independence  of  God  places  him  above  all  possible  tempta- 
tion to  vary  at  all  from  his  own  original  purposes.  These  pur- 
poses were  all  at  first  perfectly  pleasing  to  him.  As  his  character 
IS  absolutely  immutable,  they  will  for  ever  be  thus  pleasing.  On 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  he  can  have  no  possible  motive  to  make 
declarations,  unaccoixlant  with  these  purposes ;  because  no  being, 
and  no  event,  can  make  it  in  any  sense  necessary,  or  advantageous, 
to  him,  to  make  such  declarations,  or  disadvantageous  to  make 
those  of  a  contrary  nature  ;  or  to  declare  that  which  is  true.  On 
the  other  hand,  sustaining  alway  exactly  the  same  character,  which 
he  originally  sustained,  and  choosing  alway  the  same  things,  ht 
cannot  but  be  alway  pleased  with  the  state  of  things  itself,  and 
with  such  declarations  as  express  it.  Truth,  according  to  what 
has  been  here  said,  must  be  infinite/y  advantageous  to  the  further- 
ance of  his  designs;  as  being  the  only  medium,  by  which  his  Ra- 
tional creatures  can  undei'stand  them.  If  thev  do  not  understand 
them,  it  is  plainly  unpossible  that  they  shoqlcT  voluntarily  coincide 
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with  him  in  promoting  them.  But  it  is  a  prime  part  of  his  designs, 
that  his  Intelligent  creatures  should  thus  coincide  with  him.  Truth, 
on  his  part,  being,  then,  absolutely  necessary  to  this  voluntary  con- 
formity of  his  Rational  creatures  to  his  designs ;  and  this  con- 
formity being  a  prime  and  essential  part  of  these  designs  ;  Truth, 
the  indispensable  mean  of  accomplishing  it,  must  evidently  be  of 
an  importance,  proportioned  to  the  designs  themselves  :  that  is,  of 
infinite  importance.  To  this  infinite  motive  to  speak  truth,  there 
is  no  opposing  motive  ;  because  he  is  perfecdy  secured  by  his  in- 
dependence from  all  danger  of  defeat  and  disappointment. 

In  the  mean  time,  falsehood  in  him  would  effectually  prevent  the 
execution  of  his  designs,  in  this  essential  part  of  them ;  because 
It  woulJ  prevent  his  Intelligent  creatures  from  knowing  them  ;  and, 
therefore,  from  voluntarily  uniting  with  him  in  their  accomplish- 
ment. An  infinite  motive  to  speaK  Truth  only,  is  also  furnished  to 
the  Creator  by  this  consideration. 

Further,  Truth  i?  the  only  Moral  Immutabihty.  Falsehood  is  in 
its  own  nature  change  of  character.  As  every  proposition,  or  its 
converse,  is  necessarily  true  :  he,  who  should  invariably  utter  that, 
which  is  false  in  form,  would  invariably  indicate  that,  which  is  in 
substance  true.  In  other  words,  those,  who  heard  him  speak, 
would  invariably  know,  that  the  converse  of  what  he  declarea  was 
true.  He  also,  who  immutably  intended  to  deceive,  would  speedily 
become  unable  to  deceive  at  all ;  because,  when  his  character  was 
once  known,  he  could  never  be  believed.  In  either  of  these  cases 
his  conduct  would  differ  no  otherwise,  in  its  effects,  from  that  of 
him,  who  invariably  uttered  truth  in  the  direct  manner,  except  that, 
as  he  chose  a  difierent  mode  of  communicating  truth,  or  did  not 
choose  to  communicate  it  at  all,  he  would  either  be  believed  to  de- 
clare it  indirectly,  or  would  be  entirely  disbelieved,  and  disregarded. 
In  this  manner,  therefore,  he  would  defeat  his  own  design.  Thus 
immutable  Falsehood  is  evidently  a  self-contradiction.  So  obvi- 
ous is  this  to  all  men,  that  liars,  even  of  the  weakest  minds,  find  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  speak  truth  frequently,  in  order  to  deceive. 
An  immutable  God  therefore,  unless  we  suppose  immutability  con* 
sistent  with  a  continual  change  of  conduct,  cannot  but  be  a  God  of 
truth. 

IV.  TJle  excellency  of  Truths  and  the  turpitude  of  falsehood^  Jwr^ 
fush  an  infinite  motive  to  the  Creator  to  weak  truth  only. 

We,  limited  as  our  faculties  are,  perfectly  discern,  that  Truth  is 
fsntirely  honourable  and  glorious  to  the  character  of  an  Intelligent 
being.  Falsehood,  on  the  other  hand,  we  perceive  with  equal 
clearness  to  be  odious,  ({isgraceful,  and  contemptible.  This,  Goi) 
sees,  unquestionably,  far  more  clearly  and  perfectly  than  we, 
falsehood  in  him,  we  see  beyond  a  pobsibility  of  doubt,  would  be 
disgrace  and  deformity,  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  his  cha* 
^cter;  and  Truth  in  an  equal  proportion  honour  and  glory.  This^ 
lillM^  1^  discerns  in  a  aiaaner  lafinitely  supe^or  to  oun.    By  the 
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infinite  glory,  therefore,  with  which  he  must  be  invested  by  trutb, 
und  the  infinite  disgrace,  in  which  he  would  be  involved  by  false- 
hood, he  is  presented  with  infinite  motives  to  Truth,  and  infinite 
dissuasives  from  falschootl. 

At  the  same  time,  it  af)pears  to  me  evident,  that  the  adoption  of 
Truth,  or  falsehood,  by  tlie  Creator,  must  be  followed  by  exactly 
the  same  eft'ects,  which  they  produce  in  us.  In  the  former  case,  he 
must  regard  himself  with  entire  complacency  or  self-approbation; 
in  the  latter,  with  an  irresistible  consciousness  of  turpitude  and  un- 
worthiness.  These  views,  and  the  emotions,  with  which  they  must 
be  attended,  must  in  an  infinite  mind  be,  in  either  case,  boundless: 
an  unlimited  sense  of  excellence  on  the  one  hand,  accompanied  of 
course  with  unlimited  happiness ;  on  the  other,  a  boundless  sense 
of  turpitude,  accompanied,  for  aught  that  I  can  see,  with  boundless 
shame  and  wretrheaness. 

V.  He  has  so  formed  his  Intelligent  creatures,  that  they  irreststp' 
hly  esteem  and  respect  Truth,  and  disesteem  and  despise  falsehood. 

This  respect  for  Truth,  and  contempt  for  falsehood,  is  irresisti- 
ble, from  two  causes.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  necessary  dic- 
tate of  the  understanding,  when  employea  in  examining  the  nature 
of  these  subjects;  and  is  perfectly  mdependent  of  any  feeling,  or 
influence,  of  the  heart.  Knaves,  as  truly,  and  as  irresistibly,  as 
honest  men,  despise  knaves.  No  other  cfictate  of  the  understand- 
ing was  ever  found  in  the  present  world  :  no  other  is  capable  of 
existing. 

Secondly,  he  has  made  Truth  absolutely  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  and  invariably  productive  of  it ;  and  falsehood 
utterly  inconsistent  with  our  happiness,  and  invariably  productive 
of  misery.     In  this  great,  practical  lesson,  he  has  in  his  providence 
forced  mankind  to  esteem  and  respect  Truth,  without  a  possibility 
of  its  being  otherwise  ;  and  to  disesteem  and  despise  falsehood. 
This  argument  strongly  proves  the  truth  of  God  in  two  methods* 
In  the  first  place,  by  teaching  us  to  respect  Truth,  and  despise 
falsehood,  he  has  iiresistibly  led  us  to  respect  him,  if  a  God  of 
Truth;  and  to  despise  him,  if  a  God  of  falsehood.     But,  if  he  be 
not  a  God  of  Truth,  this  fact  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  only 
end,  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  in  creating 
Intelligent  beings. 

Secondly,  he  nas  in  this  manner  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  his  creatures  his  own  character,  as  a  God  of  Truth.  As  a  Being 
perfectly  Independent,  he  could  have  no  inducement  to  impress 
any  character  on  their  minds,  except  that,  which  pleased  him. 
That,  which  pleased  him  more  than  any  other,  was  unquestionably 
his  owji  character.  As  an  Immutable  Being,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, that  he  could  disclose  to  them  any  character  as  his  own, 
except  his  real  character.  If,  then,  the  character  actually  disclos- 
ed by  him  as  his  own,  is  not  his  real  character;  it  must  have  arisen 
from  one  of  these  soiux:es :  either  he  was  afraid  to  disclose  his  &n 
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character,  or  by  some  other  motive,  inconsistent  with  his  Indepen- 
dence, was  inclined  to  disclose  a  character,  with  which  he  was  no( 
pleased ;  or  he  preferred  some  other  character  to  his  own ;  or,  in 
some  strange  moment,  and  situation,  incomprehensible  by  us,  de- 
parted from  his  general  disposition,  and,  denying  his  nature,  acted 
in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  all  his  essential  attributes,  which 
irresistibly  prove  him  to  be  immutable.  Neither  of  these  will  he 
asserted.  The  Character,  therefore,  which  he  has  actually  dis- 
closed, is  his  true  character. 

To  these  arguments,  presented  to  us  by  reason,  I  shall  now  add 
the  scriptural  exhibition  of  the  Truth  of  GoJ.     Before  I  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  this  subject  I  shall,  however,  attempt  to  re- 
move a  preju  lice  against  it,  which  may  not  improbably,  nor  unna- 
turally, arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  audience.    It  is  this,  that, 
as  the  Truth  of  God  must  be  presupposed^  an  i  admitted^  be/ore  xoe 
can  admit  the  truth  of  his  declarations  ;  so  it  is  absurd  to  bring  those 
declarations  to  evince  his  truth  ;  as  it  will  be  arguing  in  a  circle*     I 
acknowledge  this  objection  to  be  specious  ;  but  still  insist,  that  it 
is  unsound.     It  must  undoubtedly  be  granted,  that  the  mere  decla- 
ration  on  the  part  of  any  being,  that  he  is  sincere,  furnishes,  by  it- 
self, no  evidence  of  his  sincerity;  since  we  well  know,  that  insin* 
cpve  beings  will  as  readily  arrogate  to  themselves  sincerity  in  this 
manner,  as  those  who  are  sincere.     But  the  uniform  accordance  of 
a  man's  declarations  with  facts  is  justly  regarded  by  his  fellow- 
men,  as  the  proper  and  satisfactory  proof  of  his  sincerity.     In  the 
same  manner  may  God  evince  his  sincerity  by  h.s  own  decla- 
rations; and  this,  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  he  has  done  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  a  manner,  which  leaves  no  room  for  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

1  will  also  further  observe,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  all  the 
known  declarations  made  by  God  to  mankind.  As,  therefore^ 
Truth  can  be  directly  made  known  only  by  declarations ;  it  is 
reasonably  presumed,  that  we  shall  find  in  those  of  the  Scriptures, 
plain  exhibitions  of  the  Truth  of  God,  as,  in  the  declarations  of  a 
sincere  man,  we  usually  find  examples  an  J  evidences  of  his  ti-uth* 

In  the  last  place ;  I  shall  further  premise,  that  we  have  other 
means  of  examining  the  Truth  of  God,  as  manifested  in  his  decla- 
rations, beside  a  mere  appeal  to  his  character.  This  will  amply 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  observations. 

I.  God  has  declared  himself  to  be  a  God  of  Truth, 

In  this  observation,  I  consider  him  only  as  claiming,  and  not  at 
all  as  proving,  this  character. 

II.  He  has  made  a  vast  multitude  of  declarations y  all  of  which 
have  accorded  with  the  facts  professedly  declared. 

The  Scriptural  history  is,  even  at  this  day,  capable  of  being  sa- 
tisfactorily examined,  as  to  its  accordance  with  facts.  Some  prt 
of  it  is,  indeed,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  direct  examination.  Bui,  as 
almost  all  of  it  can  be  thus  examinedj  and  has  been,  and  can  at 
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any  time  be,  proved  by  sufficient  evidence  to  be  true ;  the  Trutb 
of  the  rest  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned.  In  these  declarations 
the  same  evidence  is  furnished  us  of  the  truth  of  God,  which  is  fur- 
nished of  the  veracity  of  a  man  by  the  uniform  accordance  of  his 
declarations  with  the  real  state  of  things. 

III.  God  has  in  the  Scriptures  uttered  a  vast  number  of  predic' 
tions^  which  have  been  exactly  fulfilled. 

In  this  manner  he  has  not  only  proved  his  Omniscience,  but  his 
Truth;  especially  in  the  exact  accomplishment  of  such  predictions, 
as  appeared,  at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  strangej>erplex- 
ing,  seemingly  contradictory,  and,  independently  of  his  Trutn,  al- 
together unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.  Sucn,  remarkably,  were  those 
which  respected  the  advent,  the  character,  and  the  mediation,  of 
the  Messiah.  Such,  also,  were  those,  which  respected  his  dispen- 
sations to  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation ;  and  those,  which  re- 
spected the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Of  the  fulfilment  of  these  and  other  similar  predictions  no  expla- 
nation can  be  given,  which  will  not  firmly  establish  the  Trutn  of 
God. 

IV.  He  has  declared  many  doctrines  concerning  himself  and  man* 
kind^  concerning  sin  and  holiness,  and  concerning  many  other  subjects 
of  less  importance,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being 
examined  by  us,  are  exactly  true. 

These  doctrines  are  God's  own  exhibition  of  the  general  state  of 
the  moral  world ;  and  of  his  pleasure  concerning  the  beings,  of 
which  it  is  composed.  All  of  them  arc  true,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
understood  by  us  ;  and  are  accordingly,  and  perfectly,  consistent 
with  each  other.  No  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  he'  should  thus 
disclose  his  pleasure  to  us,  except  that  he  is  a  God  of  Truth. 

V.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures  threatened  punishments,  and  promised 
blessings,  to  men  in  this  world;  and  has,  as  the  same  Scriptures  sa* 
iisfactorily  inform  us,  exactly  inflicted  those  punishments,  and  be* 
itowed  those  blessings,  in  the  course  of  his  providence. 

VI.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures,  also,  entered  into  particular  cove* 
fiahts  with  different  persons,  which  in  every  instance  he  has  com* 
pie  tely  fulfilled. 

VII.  He  has  in  the  moral  law  required  Truth,  and  forbidden  false' 
hood,  in  man,  by  the  most  solemn  possible  sanctions ;  viz.  endless 
life,  and  endless  death, 

VI II.  He  has  strongly  exemplified  his  love  of  Truth,  and  his  ha* 
(red  of  falsehood,  by  rewarding  the  former  and  awfully  punishing 
ihe  latter,  in  various  instances,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 

IX.  He  has  required  the  worship  and  obedience  of  mankind  to 
himself,  only  as  a  God  of  Truth, 

In  these  considerations,  supported,  as  they  arc  in  the  fullest 
manneC)  by  the  character  of  the  Redeemer,  there  is  ample  proof 
of  the  Truth  of  God :  such  proof,  that  no  one,  who  has  believed  the 
Scriptures  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  has  ever  called  this  doe- 
hnr%0  in  nnestioiu 
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REMARKS. 

1st.  Horn  ghrioutly^  and  perfectly^  is  God  qualified  by  thii  mUri' 
hUe  to  be  the  Moral  governor  of  Intelligent  creatures. 

Moral  government  is  a  government  by  laws;  whose  nature, and 
sanctions,  are  the  great  inducements  to  obedience,  and  the  gi*eat 
means  of  order,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  subjects ;  and  of  hofwur 
mnd  reverence  to  the  Rider*  In  other  words,  it  is  a  government  by 
motives,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  affections  of  rational 
subjects,  and  operating  on  their  minds,  as  inducements  to  voluntary 
obedience.  No  other  government  is  worthy  of  God ;  there  being, 
indeed,  no  other  beside  that  of  mere  force  and  coercion.  Obedi- 
ence to  this  can  never  be  voluntary,  virtuous,  amiable,  praisewor- 
thy, or  rewardable :  whereas  voluntary  obedience  sustains  all  these 
clmracteristics ;  and  renders  the  subjects  of  it  excellent  and  lovely 
in  the  sight  of  a  virtuous,  or  benevolent,  ruler.  This  government, 
then,  is  on  the  one  hand  suited  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  Infi- 
nite Mind ;  and  on  the  other  to  the  character,  slate,  and  wants,  of 
rational  beings.  Without  obedience  to  such  a  government  they 
cannot  be  virtuous ;  and  without  virtue  they  cannot  be  happy. 

To  the  existence  of  such  a  government  it  is  absolutely  neces* 
sary,  that  the  character  of  the  Ruler  should  be  sucii,  as  that  it  can, 
and  ought  to,  be  approved  by  wise  and  good  subjects ;  and  of 
course  a  character,  ui  which  they  can  safely,  and  rationally,  con- 
fide. But  it  is  impossible,  that  a  ruler,  unpossessed  of  Truth, 
should  be  aj^proved  at  all.  Falsehood  is  not  only  a  vice,  a  de- 
fect, a  deformity ;  but  a  most  odious,  and  contemptible,  vice,  in- 
volving every  other  kind  of  turpitude.  A  liar  is  pre-eminently 
odious  and  contemptible  in  the  view  of  mankind ;  and  the  finished 
depravity  of  the  worst  of  all  beings  is  exhibited  to  us  by  God  him- 
self in  the  memorable  declaration.  He  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  father  of  it.  A  God  of  falsehood  would  be  a  monster, 
whose  depravity  no  mind,  less  than  infinite,  could  compi*ehend ; 
and  who  would  of  necessity  be  regarded  with  absolute  detestation 
and  horror. 

But  how  could  obedience  be  voluntary  to  a  ruler,  whose  charac- 
ter, instead  of  being  esteemed,  and  reverenced,  was  only  disap- 
proved, hated,  and  despised  ?  Who  could  love  either  him,  or  his 
commands?  Who  could  voluntarily  yield  obedience  to  falsehood  ? 
Who  could  ever  be  pleased  with  subjection  to  a  ruler,  whose  cha- 
racter he  could  not  respect?    The  very  supposition  is  an  absui'd* 

In  a  still  more  striking  manner  would  it  be  impossible  for  rational 
beings  voluntarily  to  obey  a  Ruler,  in  whom  they  could  not  con- 
fide ;  or  for  such  a  ruler  to  exercise  a  moral  government  over  them. 
Should  he  make  laws,  and  in  them  promise  rewaitls  to  obedience, 
and  threaten  punishments  to  disobedience ;  how  could  it  be  known, 
t^t  be  would  fulfil  his  promises,  or  execute  his  threatenings  ? 

Vol.  I.  «7 
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How  could  it  be  known,  that  his  declarations  were  true ;  or  his 
character  sincere  ?  Certainly,  neither  hjs  woixls  nor  actions  could 
be  the  foundation  of  such  knowledge.  Both  might  as  easily,  and 
as  naturally,  be  supposed  intentionally  to  disguise,  conceal,  or  de- 
ceive, as  to  explain  and  satisfy. 

God,  we  are  ever  to  remember,  is  the  last  appeal,  resort,  and  hope, 
of  Intelligent  beings.  By  whomsoever  else  the  soul  is  deceived, 
or  disappointed,  it  rests  on  him  with  perfect  reliance ;  because  it 
considers  his  truth  as  the  great  mountains,  and  his  faithfulness  as  en^ 
during  for  ever*  If  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  him,  none 
could  be  placed  elsewhere.  Every  thought,  purpose,  interest,  con- 
solation, and  hope,  would  be  afloat  on  the  waves  of  a  boundless 
and  perpetuallv  clisturbed  ocean,  where  rest  and  safety  could  never 
be  found.  All  beings  would  distrust  all;  and  the  Universe,  filled 
as  it  is  with  inhabitants,  would  become  a  solitude.  Suspicion  and 
jealousy  would  make  all  beings  strangers,  and  enemies,  to  each 
other.  Suspense  would  fill  every  mind,  and  hang  over  every  en- 
joyment: a  state  always  wretched  and  deplorable,  but  here  su- 

remely  and  finally  wretched,  because  the  suspense  would  be  end- 
ess,  as  well  as  unceasing.  The  Mind,  stretching  its  view  through 
eternity  and  immensity,  would  discern  no  pole-star,  by  which  it 
mieht  steer  its  course ;  no  haven,  whither  it  might  betake  itself  for 
safety  and  repose.  The  truth  of  God  hushes  this  restless  and  stormy 
ocean  to  peace.  All  his  creatures  know,  or  may  know,  that  his 
purposes,  declarations,  and  promises,  are  eternal  and  immutable; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  cannot  deceive  their  confidence,  nor  disap- 
point their  reasonable  hopes  ;  that  he  is  the  Rock,  on  which  is  found- 
ed the  great  building  of  the  Universe :  the  foundation  and  hhe  build- 
ing both  eternal.  However  uncertain  therefore,  however  fluctuating, 
may  be  the  state  of  the  soul  with  respect  to  creatures ;  on  him  it 
rests  with  perfect  reliance,  and  final  safety.  Were  these  facts  re- 
versed, he  could  present  no  motives  to  voluntary  obedience;  nor 
act  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  rat  onal  beings.  Now  he  is  seen  to 
be  divinely  excellent ;  the  fortress,  the  high  tower,  the  unchange- 
able safety,  of  such  beings ;  and  their  obedience  to  his  laws  is  a 
Toluntary  and  cheerful  eflbrt  of  the  mind,  begun  here  to  continue 
for  ever. 

2dly.   We  learn  from  these  considerations  how  necessary  Faith  is 
io  acceptance  7oith  God, 

St.  Paul  declares,  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God; 
for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  beliive  that  he  is^  and  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.  Faith,  in  its  first  and 
simple  sense,  is  assent  to  probable  evidence.  Few  of  the  proposi- 
tions, to  which  we  assent,  are  known  to  us,  cither  by  intuition  or 
demonstration.  This  is  especially  true  of  moral  propositions;  al- 
most all  of  which,  although  they  are  in  many  instances  spoken  of 
as  known  by  us,  are  in  fact  only  believed :  the  evidence,  by  which 
they  are  supported)  being  merely  probable  evidence.  Yet  on  these 
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propositions  is  dependent  all  our  duty,  and  ultimately  all  our  bap« 
piness*  Wherever  the  probability  is  clear  and  unimpeachable. 
Reason  demands,  that  we  should  readily  assent  to  it,  as  beins  the 
best  evidence,  which  the  case  will  admit.  In  the  same  manner  Rea- 
son requires,  that  our  conduct  should  be  regulated  by  it,  as  being 
the  best  rule,  of  which  we  are,  or  in  our  present  circumstances  can 
be,  possessed.  A  reasonable  disposition  will,  therefore,  in  every 
auch  case,  yield  its  assent  to  every  proposition,  and  conform  its  con- 
duct to  every  rule  thus  evidenced  ;  while  a  proud  and  obstinate  spirit 
will  refuse  ooth ;  and  choose  rather  to  take  refuge  in  scepticism 
and  disobedience,  than  to  conform  to  the  only  principles  of  assent, 
and  rectitude,  which  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  our  Maker. 

The  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  the  assent  of  the  hearty  as  well  as  of 
the  understandings  to  the  declarations,  contained  in  the  Scriptures ; 
the  belief  of  a  man,  who  regai*ds  them  with  good-will,  and  who  is 
pleased  with  such  truths  as  they  present  to  tne  mind.  The  foun- 
dation of  faitb  in  these  declarations  is  a  similar  faith  in  the  charac- 
ter, especially  the  moral  character  of  God,  exhibited  in  them,  and 
evidenced  both  by  them^  and  by  other  extraneous  proof.  This 
character,  discerned  to  be  glorious,  great  and  lovely,  by  a  mind 
possessed  of  a  suitable  disposition,  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  de- 
monstrated to  us ;  but  is  evinced  with  high  and  unexceptionable 
probability.  To  the  ready  and  cheerful  admission  of  it,  a  good 
and  honest  heart  is  wholly  prepared,  and  is  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary. 

The  Truth,  or  Veracity,  of  God,  is  especially  that  part  of  his 
moral  character,  on  which  the  faith  or  confidence,  whicn  is  termed 
Evangelical,  ultimately  rests.  On  this  attribute  all  his  declarationSy 
promises,  and  covenants,  entirely  depend  for  their  truth  and  cer- 
tainty ;  and  therefore  all  the  confidence,  which  creatures  can  place 
in  )iis  character,  designs,  or  conduct.  It  is  indispensable,  in  order 
to  our  exercising  any  regard  towards  him  at  all,  that  we  helitvty 
that  he  is.  This,  however,  we  may  do  by  the  aid  of  arguments, 
furnished  by  the  light  of  nature.  To  believe^  that  he  is  the  reaarder 
of  lAem,  that  diligently  seek  him^  is  indispensable  to  the  exercise 
of  any  virtuous  regard  to  him ;  but  this  we  cannot  do  without  con- 
fidence in  the  truth  of  his  promises,  and  in  the  veracity  of  himself, 
as  the  promiser. 

But  for  these  promises,  we  could  not  know,  that  he  thought  of 
bestowing  such  rewards;  unless  we  believed  him  sincere  in  pro- 
mising, we  could  not  believe  that  he  would  bestow  them.  Between 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  God,  and  distrust  of  his  truth,  there  is  no 
alternative.  It  is  metaphysically,  as  well  as  Scripturally,  true,  that 
hcf  who  believeth  not  Gody  hath  made  him  a  liar.  Let  me,  then,  ask 
every  person  in  this  assembly,  whether  this  distrust  of  God,  this  at- 
tribution to  him  of  so  odious  and  contemptible  a  character,  this  last 
insult,  (as  mankind  estimate  insults)  can,  in  his  own  view,  possibly 
be  pleasing  to  God  ?   Yet  this  is  a  fiiir  description  of  all  unbelief; 
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or,  as  it  ought  rtther  to  be  termed,  disbelief,  or  distrust.  As  thU 
conduct  can  never  be  pleasing  in  his  sight;  so  it  is  certain,  that  he, 
who  is  the  subject  of  it,  can  never  be  accepted  of  God :  for  noihing 
is  more  evident,  than  that  God  will  never  accept  Aim,  with  whom 
he  is  not  pleased.  As,  then,  there  is  no  medium  between  this  cha- 
racter and  confidence,  or  faith ;  it  is,  i  think,  paet  all  doubt,  that 
feith  is  indispensably  necessary  to  acceptance  with  God. 

At  the  same  time,  distrust  is  an  entire  separation  of  an  Intelligent 
being  from  his  Maker.  We  cannot  possibly  coincide  voluntarily 
with  the  designs  of  a  being,  unless  we  confide  in  his  Truth  and  be- 
nevolence, and  of  course  in  the  rectitude  of  those  designs.  No 
virtuous  obedience  can  be  yielded  to  laws,  of  whose  rectitude  we 
are  not  satisfied  ;  no  complacency  exercised  towards  a  character, 
in  which  we  do  not  confide ;  no  gratitude  rendered  for  benefits, 
conferred  by  a  suspected  benefactor ;  no  reliance  placed  on  pro- 
mises, made  by  a  being  of  doubted  veracity ;  and  no  praiseworthy 
efforts  made  to  promote  designs,  regarded  as  suspicious  and  unwor- 
thy. Without  confidence,  the  soul  is  separated  of  course,  from  its 
Creator.  Distrust  is  in  its  own  nature  enmity  against  him,  not  siA* 
fed  to  hii  law,  neithtr  indied  can  be.  How,  then,  can  God  bt 
pleased  with  this  character;  or  accept  him,  in  whom  it  exists  ? 

3 Jly«  HoK  greatty  ought  this  attrifnde  of  God  to  terrify  deceitful 
nunJ 

By  deceitful  men  I  intend,  not  only  liars  of  every  description, 
perjured  persons,  and  slanderers;  but  fraudulent  men  of  eveiy 
class ;  hypocrites,  cheats,  seducers,  flatterers,  sophists,  and  all  other 
men  euilty  of  intentional  deception.  From  the  character  of  God, 
as  exhibited  by  the  light  of  nature  only,  these  men  have  every  thing 
to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope.  That  God  can  be  pleased  with  % 
oioral  character  opposite  to  his  own,  or  that  he  will  bless  men  with 
whom  he  is  not  pleased,  cannot  be  imagined  for  a  moment.  Bui 
there  is  no  moral  character,  more  absolutely  opposed  to  God,  or 
more  remote  from  his  pleasure,  than  that  of  falsehood ;  falsehood  in 
every  form ;  whether  of  looks,  declarations,  arguments,  or  actions  { 
and  m  every  degree,  from  the  humble  pretence  to  tiie  patpaUe  lie^ 
Nor  is  any  immoral  conduct  adopted  a^in«t  clearer  evidence,  and 
more  absolute  conviction.  Truth  is  a  thing  perfcctly  definite.  W« 
always  know  when  we  speak  it ;  and  equally  well  know  when  w# 
utter  falsehood.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sin  aeainst  noon-day  light ;  and 
is  alway  committed  in  the  sunshine.  Mow,  ^en,  must  cbe  6«)inc» 
invested  with  the  glorious,  and  eminently  divtne,  attribute  of  Tni£, 
as  with  a  garment,  regard  this  base  and  vile  character,  so  oppoeei 
to  his  own,  and  so  hostile  to  the  virtue,  and  happiness,  of  tm  ilmck 
Kgent  kingdom  ?  Miserable,  indeed,  must  he  the  expectatione,  «ii4 
lbe4ol,  of  all  wilful  deceivers,  even  if  there  were  no  Scrrptores^ 
or  if  thty  were  not  the  Word  of  God. 

But  there  are  Scriptures ;  and  they  are  the  Word  of  God.  im 
lh«ll»M-w«  could  mt  fiul  to  expec^  noit  terrible  additiom  fitP 
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made  to  the  alarms,  rung  in  the  ears  of  these  transgressors,  by  the 
voice  of  nature.  There,  his  determinations  to  inflict  signal  ven- 
geance on  these  men,  are  announced  in  every  awful  foi-m  by  the 
GW  who  cannot  lie.  There  he  has  declared,  that  into  the  holy  city ^ 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  mansion  of  everlasting  joy,  there  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  any  one^  nho  loveth  or  maketh  a  lie.  There  he  has 
declared,  that  every  liar  shall  have  his  part  in  the  lake^  that  bumeth 
«tf A  Jire  and  brimstone*  Let  every  (leceitful  man  hear,  and  f ear ^ 
and  do  no  more  so  wickedly. 

4thly •  What  a  source  of  comfort^  joy,  and  quickening,  to  good  men, 
ii  the  truth  of  God ! 

When  we  think  on  the  character  even  of  the  best  men,  when  we 
call  to  mind  how  often  they  backslide  and  sin ;  how  cold  and  stu- 
pid they  are  in  their  affections,  and  how  dull  and  slothful  in  their 
obedience ;  with  what  eagerness  they  cleave  to  the  world,  and  with 
what  ease  they  yield  to  temptation ;  how  frequently  they  wound 
Religion,  and  how  greatly  they  dishonour  God;  we  cannot  but 
feel,  that  all  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  prevent  him  from  forsaking  such  beings,  as  they  are, 
and  incline  him  to  conduct  them  safely  to  his  eternal  kinedom* 
Here,  created  faithfulness  would  not  suffice  ;  nor  prove  to  them  a 
solid  ground  of  unshaken  confidence,  nor  of  lively  and  supporting 
hope.  A  higher  perfection  of  character  seems  plainly  necessary 
m  the  blessed  God,  to  enable  his  patience  to  bear  with  all  their 
faults,  and  his  mercy  to  triumph  over  all  their  trans^essions. 

In  his  holy  Word,  he  has  given  them  promises  of  infinite  extent, 
and  value.  In  these  promises  are  contained  blessings  temporal 
and  spiritual;  blessings  present  and  eternal;  blessings  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  of  the  most  delightful  nature ;  extending  alike  to 
the  soul  and  the  body,  to  all  times  and  all  places,  to  every  want 
and  every  situation.  Whatever  can  be  useful  to  them,  honourable 
to  himself,  or  beneficial  to  the  Universe,  he  freely  proffers  from  his 
unlimited  bounty.  Finally,  Himself,  the  Sum  of  all  good,  the  over- 
flowing Fountain,  the  inexhaustible  Ocean,  whence  every  stream 
of  happiness  flows,  he  engages  to  them,  as  their  everlasting  pos- 
session. 

What  can  secure  the  boundless  good,  contained  in  these  pro- 
mises, to  beings  of  such  a  character  ?  The  unchangeable  truin  of 
God.  On  this  they  repose  with  perfect  safety,  with  a  hope^  which 
can  never  make  them  ashamed^  with  a  faith,  which  cannot  be  bro- 
ken down.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  great  rock  in  a  weary  land, 
ihey  sit  down  with  unspeakable  delight ;  and  see  all  these  promises 
advancing  to  a  regular,  constant,  and  certain  fulfilment,  throughout 
the  progress  of  never-ending  being. 

Here,  too,  they  find  the  most  persuasive  inducement  to  faithful- 
ness in  his  service.  They  know,  that  he  cometh  in  clouds,  and  that 
hii  reward  is  with  him.  The  bruised  reed,  they  are  assured,  he  will 
$m9§r  break}  the  smoking  flax  he  wUl  not  quench  ;  until  he  shall 
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have  hrwght  forth  judgment  unto  final  victory.  Hence  they  wait  on 
the  Lord  unceasingly^  and  renew  their  strength*  Hence  they  mount^ 
ttp  with  wings  as  eagles^  They  run  in  the  Christian  course,  and  are 
not  weary  ;  they  walkj  and  faint  not  in  the  strait  and  narrow  way^ 
which  leads  to  life. 

.  In  the  mission,  life,  and  death,  of  the  Redeemer,  in  his  resurrec- 
tion, intercession,  and  kingdom,  the  truth  of  God  has  set  his  seal 
on  all  his  promises.  The  covenant  of  grace  is  here  seen  to  be  an 
unchangeable  and  everlasting  covenant.  In  the  solemn  ordinance,* 
immediately  before  us,  a  living,  unchanging,  and  most  affecting 
memorial,  we  may  discern  a  hand,  which,  testifying  infinitely  bel- 
ter things  than  those  which  were  disclosed  to  Belshazzarj  writes 
before  our  eyes,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  infirmities,  if  we  in- 
deed believe  in  him,  we  are,  when  weighed  in  the  balance^  not  found 
wanting. 

*  The  EucbarisL 
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SERMON  XII. 


THE  MERCY  OF  GOD. 


PtALM  ciii.  8. — The  Lord  is  merciful  and  graeiow,  tlow  to  angCTf  and  plenieoui  m 

mtrcy. 

IN  this  beautiful  and  interesting  Psalm,  Davidy  with  a  piety  and 
zeal  highly  becoming,  calls  upon  his  soul  and  all  that  is  within 
him  to  bless  the  Lord  for  the  manifestations  of  his  mercy.     A  mul- 
titude of  these,  remarkable  in  their  nature,  and  of  vast  importance 
to  mankind,  he  recites  in  the  happiest  language  of  poetry;    in  this 
laneuage,  God  is  exhibited  as  forgiving  all  his  iniquities^  healing 
all  his  diseases,  redeeming  his  life  from  destinictiouy  crowning  him 
with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies ,  satisfying  his  mouth  with 
good  things,  and  renewing  his  youth  like  the  eaglets.     Nor  does  he 
confine  his  views  to  hi^  own  blessings  merely;  but,  like  a  good 
man,  deeply  affected  with  the  concerns  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
casts  his  eye  abroad  to  the  general  dispensations  of  providence, 
and  rejoices  in  the  exemplifications  of  this  glorious  Attribute  to  the 
human  race.    With  supreme  delight  he  here  beholds  God  executing 
righteousness  and  judgment  for  the  oppressed  ^  unwilling  always  to 
chide,  or  to  keep  his  anger  for  ever ;  not  dealing  with  mankind  aC' 
cording  to  their  sins,  nor  rewarding  them  according  to  their  iniqui- 
ties.     The  Mercy  of  God  he  sees  extended,  and  exalted,  as  the 
heavens  /  removing  our  transgressions  from  us,  as  far  as  the  IaisI 
is  removed  from  the  West  ^  2ind  pitying  those  who  fear  him,  as  afa^ 
ther  pitieth  his  children.     This  divine  perfection,  he  further  teaches 
us,  is  an  inherent  and  essential  part  of  the  character  of  God,  and 
is  accordingly yVom  everlasting  to  everlasting.     Nor  is  it  confined 
to  any  place ;  nor  limited  by  any  opposing  power,  or  obstacle : 
for  the  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  his  king' 
dom  ruleth  over  all.     With  this  delightful  subject  in  such  full  and 
strong  view,  he  finally  and  most  forcibly  calls  upon  angels,  who 
excel  in  strength,  upon  his  hosts,  the  ministers  7oho  do  his  pleasure^ 
and  upon  all  the  works,  formed  in  his  boundless  dominion,  to  bless 
Jehovah  for  this  transcendent  perfection,  so  illustriously  manifest- 
ed, in  so  many  fonns,  towards  an  apostate  and  ruined  world. 

The  text  is  the  theme  of  the  whole  psalm ;  and  is  a  strong  and 
ample  assertion,  reiterated  in  various  forms,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  inspired  writers,  when  labouring  to  impart  to  othei*s  tlieir 
own  vivid  emotions,  of  this  doctrine. 
Thai  God  is  a  God  of  Mercy. 

Mercy  is  the  exercise  of  good-will  towards  those,  who  have  not 
merited  it ;  and  especially  towards  those,  who  have  merited  anger 
and  punishment.     In  its  most  important  sense  it  denotes  the  com 
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munication  of  forgiveness,  and  consequent  blessings,  to  such  ns 
have  been  guilty  of  crimes ;  particularly,  as  exercised  by  God  to 
those,  who  nave  transgressed  his  most  holy  law,  provoked  his  an- 
ger, and  forfeited  every  claim  to  his  favour. 

In  canvassing  this  doctrine,  I  shall  pursue  the  same  method, 
which  I  have  adopted  in  discussing  the  other  attributes  of  the  di- 
vine cimracter;  and  consider  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  exhilntedi 

I.  Bu  Reason^  and, 

li.  Bi^  Revelation. 

Reason  naturally  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  God  is  merciful,  be- 
cause 

1st.  He  is  Benevolent. 

Mercy  is  a  modification  of  benevolence*  It  is,  therefore,  reasonp 
ably  concluded  concerning  any  benevolent  being,  that  his  dispi> 
sition  will,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  be  mercifully  exercised ;  or 
that,  when  certain  objects  are  presented  to  his  view,  and  solicit 
his  interference,  he  will  extend  his  benevolence  to  them,  ahhoudi 
their  character  is  such,  as  not  to  merit  this  interference  at  his  harw; 
or  even  such,  as  to  deserve  in  some  degree  his  anger,  rejection,  or 
punishment.  But  God  is  boundlessly  oenevolent.  Mercy  in  tht 
abstract,  and  extending  to  every  degree  which  propriety  and  Ju»». 
tice  will  admit,  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged  by  Reason  to  bt 
an  essential  part  of  the  divine  benevolence.  What,  and  how  .^at, 
this  extent  is ;  what  objects  it  will  reach,  and  what  crimes  it  wiU 
forgive ;  cannot,  I  confess,  be  at  all  determined  by  us ;  nor  upott 
what  terms  it  will  be  extended  to  such  objects,  as  it  will  actually 
reach.  An  angel,  who  had  transgressed  the  divine  law,  or  Adam 
after  he  had  fallen,  might  satisfactorily  determine  by  rational  ai^u« 
mcnts,  that  God  was  merciful :  and  yet  neither  would  be  able  at 
all  to  decide  whether  that  mercy  would  be  extended  to  Aim;  or  'A 
it  were  thus  extended,  upon  what  terms,  in  what  manner,  and  to 
what  degree. 

2Jly.  Because  he  exercises  patience  and  forbearance  towards  num^ 
kind. 

That  men  are  opposed  to  the  character  and  government  of  God; 
that  they  continually  dishonour  his  name,  violate  his  laws,  so  fiir 
as  they  know  them,  and  are  guilty  of  manifold  iniquities  towards 
each  other ;  cannot  be  rationally  questioned.  The  conduct,  which 
strict  justice  on  the  part  of  God,  would  dictate  as  the  proper  retri- 
bution of  these  crimes,  can  be  no  other  than  severe  and  immediate 
punishment.  This  punishment,  however,  we  do  not  find  executed* 
On  the  contrary,  he  continues  them  in  life,  notwithstanding  all  their 

Provocations ;  and  surrounds  them  with  an  endless  multitude  of 
lessings.  In  this  part  of  divine  providence,  therefore,  we  find  a 
direct  exercise  of  mercy ;  that  is,  of  kindness  to  guilty  beings ;  and 
this  repeated  in  instances  innumerable;  instances  so  muftipliedy 
and  so  constantly  recurring,  as  to  constitute  a  primary  and 
tial  characteristic  of  the  government  of  Grod  over  mankiad* 
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3dly«  Because  he  has  formed  the  human  mind  in  such  a  manner^ 
that  it  necessarily  considers  mercy  as  high  excellence  of  character. 

This  argument,  largely  considered  in  my  discourse  on  the  bene- 
volence of  God,  is  applicable  to  this  peculiar  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, in  almost  the  same  manner,  as  to  benevolence  in  the  abstract. 
It  is  not  indeed  true,  that  a  benevolent  being,  destitute  of  mercy, 
would  be  therefore  destitute  of  amiableness ;  because  benevolence 
in  every  form,  and  exercise,  is  unquestionably  amiable.     But  it  is 
the  necessary  dictate  of  the  human  understanding,  that  Mercy  is 
Cbe  noblest  possible  exercise  of  benevolence,  and  tliat  this  attribute 
18  indispensable,  to  a  character  of  absolute  perfection.     Such  is  the 
decision  of  the  mind,  as  God  has  formed  it ;  and  the  invariable  re- 
sult of  the  understanding,  when  employed  on  this  subject  without 
passion,  or  prejudice.     In  the  mean  time,  this  attribute  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  happiness,  and  even  to  the  comfort,  nay,  to  the  to- 
lerable existence,  of  mankind  in  the  present  world.     Both  crimes 
and  sufferings  are  here  so  numerous,  and  constitute  so  great  a  part 
of  the  character,  and  of  the  lot,  of  all  men,  that  all  continually 
need,  and  vast  numbers  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  the  exercise 
of  this  disposition.     Our  circuoistances,  therefore,  continually  elu- 
cidate, and  enforce  upon  us,  the  justice  of  this  dictate  of  the  under- 
standing. 

In  this  manner,  God  has,  of  his  own  choice,  rendered  this  attri- 
bute, in  our  view,  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect,  and  there- 
fore to  his  own,  character,  if,  then,  Mercy  constitute  not  a  part 
of  his  character,  he  has  necessitated  us,  of  his  own  choice,  t& 
consider  his  real  character  as  destitute  of  perfection. 

After  the  application  of  this  argument  in  former  discourses  to 
the  other  moral  attributes  of  God,  it  will  be  unnecessary  any  far- 
ther to  insist  on  it  here. 

From  these  considerations  it  may,  I  think,  be  fieiirly  conclu- 
ded by  Reason,  that  God  is  merciful.  Accordingly,  mankind  ap- 
pear to  have  generally  regarded  this  as  the  true  diaracter  of  God. 
Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  apprehension,  which  men  have 
formed  of  the  object  of  their  worship :  as  is  evident  from  the  very 
act  of  rendering  worship.  I  see  not  how  men  can  be  supposed 
to  pray  to  any  being,  of  whose  favour  they  could  not  entertain 
either  oelief,  or  hope.  But  all  favour  from  God  to  guilty  beings 
must  be  merciful.  In  worshipping  him,  therefore,  they  have,  I 
think,  plainly  expressed  their  hope,  at  least,  that  he  would  re- 

Sd  them  with  mercy,  in  some  indefinite  deeree :  and  this  hope 
y  have  probably  oerived  from  one,  or  other,  of  these  consi- 
derations. 

But  whether  the  Mercy  of  God  will  extend  to  the  final  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  and  the  communication  of  future  happiness  to  man ;  or, 
if  this  were  to  be  granted,  upon  what  terms  the$e  blessings  will  be 
communicated ;  cannot  be  determined  by  Reason,  from  any  con- 
siderations within  it9  pqwcff*  What  conduct  is  proper  iqfs  the  infi- 
VoL.  I.  98  '^  f       ^ 
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nite  Mind  to  pursue  towards  such  rebellious  and  guilty  creatures, 
as  we  are ;  and  whether  that  conduct  shall  include  any  future  fa- 
vour to  us ;  can  never  be  decided  by  the  human  understanding. 
Socrates  doubted  whether  it  were  possible  for  God  to  forgive  sin ; 
and,  in  my  view,  expressed  the  real  ultimatum  of  Reason  on  this 
subject.     The  sins  of  men  are  so  causeless,  so  niunerous,  and  so 

freat,  as  to  leave  to  a  sober  man,  solemnly  considering  this  subject, 
ttle  else  beside  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment.  To  relieve  the 
distress  and  despondency,  to  which  we  are  thus  exposed,  the  Bible 
comes  to  our  aid ;  and  holds  out  to  our  view  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs,  not  only  of  the  existence,  but  also  of  the  extent,  oi  this  di- 
"wne  attribute.     These  are  found, 

1st.  In  the  numerous  Declarations,  which  assert  this  character  of 
God. 

These  declarations  are  found  every  where ;  and  are  so  familiar- 
ly known,  that  they  need  not  now  be  repeated.  They  are  also 
S'ven  to  us  in  every  form,  in  the  most  forcible  language,  and  with 
e  strongest  images ;  and  defy  all  doubt,  as  well  as  alfdenial,  con- 
cerning tnis  subject.  The  text  is  as  direct  and  ample  a  declara- 
tion oithis  character  of  God,  as  can  be  desired,  or  formed ;  and 
the  context  as  beautiful  and  forcible  an  illustratton. 
2dly.  In  the  precepts  of  the  Bible. 

These  require  men  to  exercise  mercy  to  each  other ;  and  assure 
them  of  peculiar  divine  approbation,  and  an  eminently  glorious 
reward,  for  the  performance  of  this  duty.  At  the  same  time,  they 
threaten  the  most  awful  penalties,  final  condemnation  and  absolu^ 
rejection,  to  all  the  unmerciful.  Nay,  they  forbid  us  to  hope,  and 
even  to  ask,  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  unless  we  heartily  forgive 
the  trespasses  of  our  fellow-men.  The  merciful  only  are  enti  tied  by 
the  Scriptures  to  the  attainment  of  merci/  ;  while  those  of  a  contra- 
ry character  are  uniformly  threatened  with  a  terrible  retribution. 

This  species  of  proof  is  exhibited  with  the  strongest  possible 
force  in  the  account,  given  us  by  Christ,  of  the  last  judgment.  In 
this  account,  recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  our 
Saviour  mentions  no  other  ground  of  the  final  acceptance  of  man- 
kind, but  the  exercise  of  mercy  towards  their  fellow-men ;  and  no 
other  ground  of  their  final  rejection,  but  their  destitution  of  this  at- 
tribute and  its  exercises.  We  know,  indeed,  fix)m  numerous  de- 
clarations, made  by  himself,  that  mercy  is  not  the  only  thing,  re- 
auired  of  men  by  the  will  of  God ;  nor  the  only  thing,  regarded  by 
le  Judge  in  the  acceptance,  or  rejection,  of  men  at  the  great  day# 
But  we  are  clearly  taught  in  this  account,  that  mercy  holds  the  fore- 
most place  in  human  excellence,  and  ki  the  divine  estimation ;  and 
that  the  contrary  character  is  the  most  odious  depravity,  and  pre- 
eminently the  object  of  the  divine  abhorrence. 

3dly.  In  Testimonies  of  the  divine  Approbation,  given  to  such,  as 
have  exercised  this  disposition ;  and  oj  the  divine  disapprobation  of 
fuchf  as  have  exhibited  the  contrary  character* 
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In  the  instances  of  Rahabj  Rvih^  Boazj  David  tomards  Satd  and 
his  house,  Obadiah  towards  the  prophets  of  God,  Ebed-melech  the 
Ethiopian  (or  Cushite)  towards  Jeremiah^  &c.  God  was  pleased  to 
give  direct  and  important  testimonies  of  his  favoiur  and  approbation 
in  blessing  those,  who  had  showed  mercy  to  then:  fellow-men.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  manifested  in  the  most  awful  manner  his  displea- 
sure against  Saul  and  his  house,  for  his  cruelty  towards  the  Gft- 
bsoniies^  against  Ahab,  Jezebel,  Athaliah,  Pashur,  Herod,  and  many 
ochers,  for  their  cruelty.  These  are  all  direct  proofs,  that  mercy  is 
highly  acceptable  to  God ;  and  that  the  implacable  and  unmerciful 
are  an  abomination  in  his  sight. 

4thly.  In  reauiring  all  our  homage  and  obedience  to  himself,  as 
«  merciful  Goa. 

On  this  argument,  although  unanswerable  in  its  import,  I  shall 
not  insist,  because  it  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  applica- 
tion, already  made  of  it,  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  consider- 
ed in  former  discourses* 

5thly.  In  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

Christ  is,  to  us,  the  channel,  through  which  the  divine  mercy 
flows  ;  and  his  mediation  the  procuring  cause,  for  which  it  is  exer- 
cised towards  mankind.  All  the  preceding  arguments,  therefore,  so 
fiu*  as  they  are  furnished  by  the  Scriptures,  have  a  reference  to 
liim,  and  are  supremely  illustrated  by  his  mediation.  This  great 
subject  claims,  of  course,  a  distinct  consideration,  more  extended, 
and  more  particular,  than  the  present  occasion  will  permit.  Such 
a  minute  examination  will,  however,  be  the  less  necessary  at  the 

S resent  time,  because  the  subject  will  reciur  in  many  forms  during 
le  progress  of  these  discourses,  and  because  it  is  the  commanding 
theme  in  every  desk,  and  the  principal  subject  of  information  to 
every  religious  audience.  I  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  mercy 
of  God,  as  illustrated  by  the 

Incarnation^ 

life,  and 

Death,  of  the  Redeemer, 

At  this  Ume  the  di\inity  of  Christ  will  not  be  at  all  insisted  on ; 
as  it  will  be,  of  course,  the  subject  of  a  future  investigation.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose,  that  he  was,  what  he  cannot  with  decency 
be  denied  to  be,  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  in  whom  he  is  ever  well 
pleased  ;  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person  ;  as  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  has  by  inheritance  ob* 
kdned  a  more  excellent  name  than  they  ;  the  fi^st  bom  of  every  crea- 
hare  ;  and  the  glory  of  God  in  the  heavens,  as  well  as  in  the  earth. 

When  this  great  and  wonderful  person,  great  and  wonderful  be- 
l^nd  any  possible  estimation  of  such  minds  as  ours,  became  incar'-< 
mite ;  he,  who  was  rich  in  the  best  of  all  possessions,  the  unquali- 
fied love  of  his  Father,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  v>e  through 
Vsn  might  become  rich*  He  allied  himself,  m  a  manner  intimate, 
Hemal,  and  inseparable,,  to  flesh  and  blood,  to  sinners  and  worms 
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of  the  dust ;  and  was  not  unwilling,  nor  ashamed^  to  call  them  his 
brethren.  The  strength  and  intenseness  of  the  purpose  for  which 
he  interfered,  the  greatness  of  his  tenderness  and  compassion  for 
mankind,  are  exhibited,  with  the  utmost  possible  force,  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  condescension  and  humiliation,  which  he  thus  volunta- 
rily assumed.  It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  he  not  only 
became  man^  but  man  in  the  humblest  circumstances ;  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  virgin,  married  to  a  poor  man ;  and  was  bom  in  a  stable, 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  in  a  manger. 

In  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  same  character  was  exhibited 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Throughout  almost  all  his  residence 
in  the  world,  that  is,  during  his  minority,  and  about  twelve  years 
afterward,  this  glorious  Person  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  com- 
mands and  government  of  his  humble  parents ;  and  wrought  pa- 
tiently in  the  business  of  a  carpenter,  laooriously  earning  hit  own 
breads  and  theirs,  by  the  szoeat  of  his  hroto.  After  he  began  hii 
public  ministry,  he  went  about  doing  good,  particularly  to  those  who 
were  sick,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  halt,  maimed,  and  possessed  of  devils. 
To  the  poor,  to  publicans,  and  to  sinners,  he  also  preached  the 
Gospel ;  and  with  supreme  patience,  labour,  and  benignity,  invited 
them  to  eternal  life.  Samaritans,  hated  by  the  Jews  beyond  ex- 
ample, he  brought  into  the  divine  kingdom ;  and,  after  warning, 
instructing,  and  exhorting  Jerusalem,  to  the  last  limits  of  hope,  ju 
wept  with  the  deepest  compassion  over  its  unbelief  and  ruin. 

in  his  death,  the  same  glorious  attribute  was  still  more  wonde^ 
fully  manifested.  His  death,  like  his  incarnation  and  Ufe,  was 
wholly  voluntary:  for  he,  who  drove  the  money-changers  and 
their  companions  out  of  the  temple ;  at  whose  presence  the  guardl 
fell  backward  to  the  ground ;  wnose  voice,  diseases,  demons,  and 
elements  obeyed;  and  who  re-summoned  life  to  the  breathless 
corpses  of  others ;  could  undoubtedly  have  prolonged  his  own  life, 
prevented  every  assault  upon  his  person,  and  forbidden  by  his 
power  the  approach  of  danger  and  harm.  Accordingly,  he  in- 
forms us,  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  and  that  no  man 
took  it  from  him,  but  that  he  laid  it  down  of  himself 

At  the  same  time,  his  death  was  the  most  humiliating,  which  can 
be  conceived,  or  suffered.  It  was  the  death  of  a  malefactor,  and 
that  of  the  most  scandalous  kind ;  a  death,  also,  pronounced  by  the 
voice  of  God  to  be  accursed;  and  preceded  and  attended  by  every 
circumstance  of  contempt,  abuse,  and  shame,  which  a  furious  rab* 
ble,  and  their  more  malignant  masters,  could  devise,  or  inflict. 
Nor  was  it  less  distressing  than  humiliating.  The  clear  foresight 
of  it,  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  threw  even  him,  with  all  his 
liouflike  fortitude,  into  an  agony ;  and  forced  sweat  from  his  body 
in  the  form  of  great  drops  of  blood.  The  sufferance  of  it  on  the 
cross  extorted  from  him  that  bitter  cry,  Mi/  God,  my  God,  why  hatt 
thou  forsaken  me?  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  he  maik 
his  sold  an  offering  for  sin^  and  that,  in  his  soul^his  peculiar  di«- 
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Cresses  were  chiefly  suffered.  This  death,  together  with  all  the  an- 
^sh  which  it  involved,  he  perfectly  foresaw,  and  predicted ;  and 
in  the  M\  sieht  of  this  anguish  devoted  himself  to  the  suffering.  In 
the  midst  of  nis  agonies,  also,  he  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
murderers ;  and  with  such  eflBcacy,  that  within  fifty  days  from  his 
crucifixion,  several  thousands  of  them  believed  on  his  name,  through 
Ae  preaching  of  St.  Peter ;  and  are  now  in  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
celebrating  with  songs  of  transport  the  divine  compassion  of  their 
Redeemer. 

The  incarnation,  life,  and  death,  of  Christ,  were  undertaken,  and 
accomplished,  by  him,  with  a  complete  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
distresses,  which  he  was  to  undergo,  but  also  of  the  character  of 
those,  for  whom  they  were  to  be  undergone.  He  knew  perfecdy, 
that  diey  were  sinners,  rebels,  and  apostates,  condemned  and  ru- 
ined; utterly  indisposed  to  believe  his  testimony,  to  accept  his 
person,  or  to  become  interested  in  his  mediation.  He  perfectly 
knew,  that  to  make  them  even  reconciled  to  him,  or  grateful  for 
the  immense  benefits  which  he  proffered,  it  would  be  necessary, 
after  all  he  had  done,  to  send  the  spirit  or  grace  into  the  world, 
to  give  them  a  new  heart,  and  a  better  mind.  Of  course,  he  en- 
gaged in  this  wonderful  employment  from  compassion  only,  to  the 
miserable  beings  whom  he  came  to  redeem.  As  his  own  charac- 
tei  and  conduct  are,  therefore,  the  strongest  possible  exhibition  of 
mercy ;  so  God,  who  gave  him  up  to  all  these  sufferings  for  this 
end,  and  to  whom  he  was  plainly  the  dearest  object  in  the  Uni- 
verse, has  in  this  transaction  equally  exhibited  mercy  as  his  own 
character. 

From  these  summary  considerations  on  this  subject,  I  remark, 

1st.  T%e  Glory  of  this  divine  attribute. 

No  moral  characteristic  has  ever  been  esteemed  so  lovely  as  this, 
or  so  honourable  to  an  Intelligent  being.  To  love  virtue,  and  the 
virtuous,  is  undoubtedly  excellent  and  conunendable ;  and  includes 
all  which  we  intend  by  justice,  candour,  or  complacency,  as  exer* 
cised  towards  the  character  of  others.  In  those,  who  exercise  this 
disposition,  it  is  both  honourable  and  lovely ;  and  to  those,  who 
are  thus  loved,  it  is  an  eminent  ingredient  of  happiness. 

To  love  those,  whose  character  has  not  been  exhibited  to  us,  as 
either  virtuous  or  sinful ;  to  love,  for  example,  absolute  strangers, 
merely  because  they  are  rational  beings ;  seems  plainly  to  oe  a 
still  higher  exercise  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable  character.  But  to 
love  those,  who  are  known  to  be  enemies  to  uf ,  as  well  as  vile  and 
hateful  in  themselves  ;  and  to  endeavour,  with  peculiar  self-denial, 
or  with  great  efforts,  to  render  them  virtuous  and  happy ;  is  a  still 
nobler  exercise  of  goodness,  than  either  of  the  former.  This,  as 
mankind  in  the  calm  exercise  of  Reason  have  ever  determined,  and 
as  the  Scriptures  have  abundantly  declared,  is  the  crown,  the 
Bplendour,  tne  glory,  of  moral  excellence. 

In  considering  tlus  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  refinun  firom  calling 
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to  mind  the  views  of  it,  which  angels  have  formed,  and  expressed. 
At  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  these  exalted  and  benevolent  beings 
left  their  happv  residence,  and  directed  their  flight  immediately  to 
this  sinful  world.  Here,  for  fom*  thousand  years,  they  had  in  the 
course  of  their  ministry  witnessed  httle  else  in  the  conauct  of  men, 
beside  rebellion  against  God,  injustice  to  each  other,  and  the  de- 
basement of  themselves.  Still,  with  a  divine  sympathy,  they  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  euilty  mind  renewed,  the  impi- 
ous and  deformed  hfe  purified  ft*om  its  stains,  and  the  salvation  of 
the  ruined  children  of  ^dam  certainly  accomplished.  Eagerly 
they  hastened  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  ^  that  a  Sa- 
viour was  born  unto  men  in  the  city  of  David.  One  soul  animated 
them  all ;  and  with  one  voice,  inspired  by  the  same  exalted  bene- 
volence, they  sung.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ,  and  on  earth  peace} 
Good'will  towards  men. 

How  different  have  been  the  feelings  of  mankind,  for  whom  this 
Mediation  has  been  accomplished !  Mankind,  when  Christ  appear- 
ed in  the  world,  rejected,  persecuted,  and  slew  him.     From  thai 
dajr  to  the  present,  they  have  discovered  the  same  disposition,  with 
evidence  which  cannot  be  questioned,  in  their  unbelief  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  Redeemer.     We^  as  well  as  others,  possess  and  prove 
this  character.     Were  Christ  now  to  be  born,  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  we  like  the  Jews^  should  leave  him  in  a  stable, 
consign  him  to  a  manger,  persecute  him  through  life,  and  compel 
him  to  a  violent  death.     The  Jews  began  their  warfare  against  him 
with  disbeheving  and  rejecting  him ;  and  ended  with  his  crucifix-  • 
ion.     Our  disbelief  ancf  rejection  of  Christ  are  but  too  fearful 
indications,  that,  were  our  circumstances  the  same  with  theirs,  we 
should  unite  with  them  in  nailing  Him  to  the  cross.     In  the  single 
act  of  refusing  to  commemorate  nis  death,  how  many,  here  present, 
declare,  that  even  in  their  own  view  they  are  not  his  friends.     Let 
every  such  person  remember  the  declaration  of  Christ  himself,  that 
he  who  is  not  for  him  is  against  him. 

Let  us  all  remember  also,  that  Christ  was  infinitely  rich,  in  all 
good,  before  he  became  poor  for  our  sakes.  Of  course,  he  needed 
not  us,  nor  any  thing  which  is  ours.  With  infinite  ease,  and  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  his  will,  he  could  have  blotted  us  out  of  being, 
and  then  have  raised  up  millions  of  virtuous,  obedient  and  glorious 
creatures ;  all  of  whom  would,  throughout  eternity,  have  employed 
themselves  in  his  service  with  unchanging  faithfulness  and  joy. 
Whence  then,  and  let  Reason  answer  the  question,  did  he  choose 
to  become  Man ;  to  suffer,  and  to  die,  for  the  lost  race  of  Adam ; 
for  you,  and  for  me  ?  The  only  answer  he  himself  has  long  since 
given :  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  San^ 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever' 
lasting  life,  God  was  so  benevolent,  so  disposed  to  show  kind- 
ness, SQ  full  of  long  suffering  and  tender  mercy,  that  even  this  ex^ 
ertion  was  not  too  great  for  nim  to  make. 
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2dly.  From  these  considerations  we  also  learn  the  dbsoltUe  neces* 
9itt/  of  divine  Revelation  to  mankind. 

On  the  question,  Whether  God  will  forgive  sin^  and  accept  sinners^ 
evidently  depends  every  hope  of  happiness  beyond  tne  grave* 
The  question  is,  therefore,  infinitely  important  to  us ;  and  needs, 
m  the  highest  degree,  to  be  satisfactorily  answered.  The  doc- 
trine, that  God  is  merciful^  is,  I  think,  in  th^  view  of  Reason,  suflS- 
ciently  probable  to  command  our  faith.  But  that  it  is,  or  can  be 
proper  for  God  to  forgive  sin  in  any  case.  Reason  is  utterly  unable 
to  evince.  In  what  manner  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  God  would 
affect  the  government,  and  welfare,  of  the  Universe,  man,  without 
Revelation,  is  utterly  unable  to  determine.  It  is  one  thing  to  dis- 
cern, that  God  is  merciful ;  and  wholly  another,  to  know  the  ob* 
jects,  to  which  the  divine  mercy  can  with  propriety  be  extended^ 
or  the  cases,  in  which  it  can  with  propriety  interfere. 

If  Reason  can  know,  that  God  will  forgive  the  sins  of  men,  it 
must  derive  this  knowledge  either, 

1st.  From  the  nature  of  this  attribute  ;  or 

2dly.  From  the  fact j  that  he  has,  in  some  one  instance  at  leasts 
forgiven  sin  ^  or 

ddly*  From  some  declaration,  that  he  will  forgive  it ;  or 

4thly.  From  some  argument  founded  on  analogy. 

From  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Mercv,  we  cannot  conclude,  that 
God  can,  or  will,  forgive  the  sins  of  Mankind.  Whatever  is  best, 
and  on  the  whole,  most  proper  to  be  done,  we  are  warranted  to 
conclude  he  will  certainly  do ;  but  what  this  is  can  never  be  de- 
termined by  our  minds.  Two  things  place  this  assertion  beyond 
debate.  The  one  is  the  extent  of  the  divine  kingdom,  and  of  all  its 
immense  and  eternal  concerns,  which  must  of  course  demand  far 
other  measures,  than  such,  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend,  or  de- 
vise :  the  other  is,  that  God,  in  fact,  does  innumerable  things,  utter^ 
ly  contrary  to  all  that  we  should  expect,  and  wholly  removed  beyond 
ike  limits  of  our  understanding.  These  furnish  the  most  ample 
proofs,  that  he  will  do  innumerable  other  things,  equally  contrary 
to  our  expectation,  and  decision ;  and,  of  course,  that  we  cannot 
pre-determine  what  he  will  do. 

Revelation  apart,  we  know  no  instance  in  which  he  has  forgiven^ 
and  possess  no  declaration,  that  he  will  forgive,  the  sins  of  Men. 

Equally  destitute  are  we  of  any  analogy,  from  which  this  con- 
clusion can  be  rationally  derived.  The  only  ground  even  of  hope, 
furnished  by  his  Providence,  is  the  patience  with  which  he  endures, 
and  the  blessings  with  which  he  surrounds  us,  notwithstanding  our 
provocations.  jBut  this  conduct  seems  to  be  connected  by  neces- 
sity with19i  state  of  trial ;  and  furnishes  no  solid  argument  of  a  fu- 
ture and  favourable  reward.  The  doomy  and  distressing  circum- 
stances, which  attend  our  removal  n*om  this  World  by  death,  ex- 
hibit, on  the  contrary,  awful  premonitions  of  an  unhappy  allotment 
to  us  beyond  the  grave. 
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Independently  of  Revelation,  Man  is  left  to  the  sentence  of  mere 
justice  and  rigicl  laws.  By  these  he  is  of  course  condemned.  He 
18  in  fact  a  sinner ;  and  must  therefore  be  pronounced  guilty,  in  the 
day  of  trial.  In  this  situation,  Reason  finds,  and  leaves  him ;  and 
to  this  situation.  Infidelity  conducts  him  again.  Without  the  me- 
diation of  Christ,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  sentence  of  the  divine 
law ;  and  Revelation  itself  furnishes  no  other  way  in  which  mercy 
can  be  extended  to  sinning  man. 

According  to  the  most  comfortable  scheme  of  Infidelity,  you 
must  go  to  the  Judgment  on  the  footing  of  your  own  righteousness; 
and  be  tried  by  your  own  obedience.  If  you  have  faithfully  obeyed 
God,  you  will  be  acquitted;  if  not,  you  must  be  condemned.  If, 
then.  Justification,  acceptance,  and  future  happiness ;  if  deliver- 
ance from  wrath,  and  escape  from  ruin,  are  necessary  to  you ;  the 
Mediation  of  Christ,  and  the  Revelation  which  alone  brings  thia 
mediation  to  your  knowledge,  or  furnishes  you  with  a  hope  of  sha- 
ring in  its  blessings,  are  equally  necessary. 

3dly.  These  considerations  strongly  enforce  the  guilt  and  danger 
of  Cruelty, 

A  merciful  God,  who  esteems  this  attribute  as  the  glory  and  con- 
summation of  his  own  excellence,  cannot  fail  to  detest  supremely 
the  opposite  character,  wherever  it  is  found.     These  are  the  two 
extremes  of  the  moral  Nature :    the  former  supremely  lovely ;  the 
latter  supremely  hateful.     Thus  God  has  declared  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  thus  mankind  have  also  testified  in  all  ages  and  nations* 
The  awful  parable  of  tlie  servant  mho  owed  ten  thousand  talents^ 
brings  this  subject  home  to  the  heart  with  the  greatest  force,  of 
which  language  is  capable.     His  debt  to  his  Lord,  great  as  it  was, 
was  freely  forgiven.     But,  for  his  cruelty  to  his  fellow-servant,  he 
was  thrust  into  prison,  and  delivered  over  to  the  tormentors,  until 
he  shauldpay  the  ten  thousand  talents,  which  he  owed.      In  what 
an  affecting  manner  does  this  story  exhibit  the  indignation  of  God 
against  unKindness  and  oppression?   How  plainly  does  he  here 
teach  us,  that  this  sin  is  pre-eminently  provokine  in  his  si^ht,  and 
beyond  most,  if  not  all,  others,  the  cause  of  absolute  rejection  aod 
endless  suffering.     Let  every  cruel,  every  unfeeUng,  man  tremble 
at  this  tenible  exhibition  of  the  views,  entertained  by  a  merciful 
God  concerning  his  odious  and  detestable  character. 

4th.  These  considerations  furnish  the  strangest  inducements  to  th€ 
exercise  of  Mercy. 

In  the  great  kingdom  of  Providence,  how  many  blessings  are 
continually  provided  by  the  hand  of  God  for  the  evil  and  unthaqk* 
fill  race  oiAdam!  In  spite  of  all  their  innumerable  provocations; 
in  spite  of  their  impiety,  idolatry,  lewdness,  falsehood,  oppressione* 
wars  and  devastations  ;  notwithstanding  this  great  world  has  been 
irom  the  beginning  a  temple  of  idols,  a  house  of  pollution,  and  a 
field  of  blocS ;  the  sun  continually  arises ;  the  rain  descends ;  the 
fields  blossom;  the  harvests  ripen:  the  5C(uiaiM  ^J:e  frmtf\^x  ^d 
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the  hearts  of  men  ztq  filled  with  food  and  gladness.  In  the  divine 
precepts,  the  same  glorious  disposition  reigns ;  and  mankind  are 
required,  with  infinite  obligation,  to  imitate  and  assume  this  exalted 
character ;  to  be  merciful  as  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  merd^ 
ful.  In  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  we  arc  allured  to  this  most 
amiable  of  au  conduct  by  the  reward  of  immortal  life  and  glory ; 
and  hear  God  himself  declaring.  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy. 

In  the  threatenings,  we  are  deterred  from  the  contrary  conduct 
by  the  fearful  denunciation  of  eternal  wo. 

In  the  Mediation  of  our  Redeemer,  we  are  presented  with  a 
perfect  example  of  the  nature  and  effects,  of  this  most  lovely  attri* 
Dute ;  fiimisbcd  by  a  life,  of  which  this  attribute  was  the  soul  and 
spirit;  a  life  pure  and  excellent  beyond  all  precedent,  and  all 
praise ;  and  closed  by  a  death  full  of  shame  ana  aeony,  voluntarily 
undergone  fix)m  mere  compassion  to  this  perisning  world,  and 
beaulmed  and  adorned  with  this  consummation  of  benevolence  in 
Us  most  divine  form.  In  this  we  indeed  behold  the  glory  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Here  we  are  drawn 
with  cords  of  love,  that  we  mzy  run  after  him. 

With  these  motives,  with  this  example,  before  us,  can  we  fail  to 
forgive  men  their  trespasses  against  us,  and  be  kind  to  the  evil  and 
mUhankful  ?  Can  we  fail  to  deai  our  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  to 
iring  the  poor,  that  are  cast  out,  into  our  houses  ?  When  we  see  th4 
naked,  must  we  not  be  willing  to  cover  him :  must  we  not  be  unable 
to  hide  ourselves  from  our  own  flesh  ? 

When  this  importunate  and  seductive  world  intrudes  itself  into 
the  mind,  and  is  insidiouslv  busy  in  establishing  its  ascendency 
over  the  heart ;  when  wealth  is  riveting  its  chains  to  fasten  us  in 
bcmdage ;  when  ambition  invites  us  to  the  high  places  of  power  and 
distinction,  and  promises,  that  we  shall  be  as  Gods  in  grandeur  and 
dory ;  when  pleasure  informs  us,  that  we  have  miu:h  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years,  and  bids  us  take  our  ease,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  : 
in  a  word,  when  a  temptation,  sense,  and  sin,  crowd  around  us,  and 
prepare  us  to  absorb  all  our  affections  in  selfish  gratification ;  let 
U8  look  to  the  table  of  Christ,  and  remember,  and  behold,  there, 
what  he  has  done  for  us.  If  we  are  not  hardened  indeed ;  if  we 
are  not  literally  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ;  we  shall  find  it  difficult, 
and  I  hope  impossible,  not  to  go,  and  in  some  measure  do  likemse. 
We  shall,  like  him,  love  our  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping 
for  nothing  again :  we  shall  bless  them  that  curse  us,  and  pray  fof 
them  who  despiiefully  use  us  and  persecute  us.  Then  shall  we  indeed 
he  the  children  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  who  maketh  his  Sun  to 
arise  on  the'  evu,  as  well  as  on  the  good.  Then  shall  our  light  break 
forth  as  the  morning,  and  our  health  spring  forth  speedily:  our 
righteousness  shall  go  before  us,  and  the  glory  of  the  jLord  shall  be 
curreremard. 

Vosm  L  39 
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Tim.  i.  17. — J^ow  unto  the  King  tttmaly  immortal,  invitibU,  the  only  true  God,  h€ 

honour^  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen, 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  glory  and  honour  are  ascribed  to 
God,  in  the  character  of  the  eternals  immortal^  and  invisible  Ruler 
of  all  things,  and  also  in  that  of  God  the  only  wise ;  with  a  solemn 
Amen  subjoined  to  the  ascription.  When  God  is  called  tht  only 
Wise^  it  is  not  intended,  that  there  is  no  other  wisdom,  beside  that 
which  is  inherent  in  him ;  but  that  he  is  the  source  of  all  Wisdom, 
and  wise  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  all  other  wisdom  nothing  in 
comparison  with  his.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is,  in  other  words^ 
infinite;  and  shall  now  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration. 

The  word  Wisdom^  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  character^  and 
to  the  conduct,  of  an  Intelhgent  being.  As  applied  to  the  latter,  it 
denotes  the  choice  of  good  ends,  and  the  selection  and  adoption  of 

food  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  them.     As  applied  to  the 
)rmer,  it  denotes  that  Attribute,  which  thus  chooses,  selects  and 
adopts. 

Wisdom  is,  therefore,  a  compound  attribute ;  being  made  up  of 
the  knowledge  to  discern,  and  the  disposition  to  choose,  the  ends  and 
means,  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is  formed, 
therefore,  of  his  Omniscience  and  Benevolence,  imited  in  planning^ 
and  accomplishing,  all  real  good,  in  the  progress  of  his  imtnense  and 
eternal  kingdom. 

It  will  not  unnaturally  be  supposed,  that,  as  the  Omniscience  and 
Benevolence  of  God  have  already  been  separately  discussed,  an 
examination  of  them,  when  combmed  in  the  attribute  of  wisdom, 
must  be  superfluous.  I  have  at  times  adopted  this  opinion ;  but 
upon  considering  the  propensity  of  our  minds  to  dwell  on  these  at- 
tributes, in  this  combination  ;  a  propensity  encouraged  abundantly 
by  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  frequency,  with  which  the  divine  wisdom 
recurs,  in  forms  very  various  and  interesting,  both  in  the  conversa- 
tion and  writings  of  men,  and  the  word  of  God,  I  have  concluded, 
that  a  particular  discussion  of  this  subject  would,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, hold  a  useful  place  in  this  system  of  discourses. 

Afler  the  arguments,  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  these 
attributes,  separately  considered,  it  must,  I  presume,  be^innecessa- 
ry  to  allege  any  proofs  of  theh:  existence  in  this  combination.  This 
cuscourse  will,  therefore,  be  employed  only  in  illustrating  this  (£jf- 
n^ed  subject,  as  it  is  exhibited  m  the  various  conduct  of  the  Most 
High.  From  this  vast  field,  also,  a  few  examples  only  will  be  select- 
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ed ;  it  being  neither  necessary,  nor  possible,  on  this  occasion,  to 
extend  such  an  investigation  to  any  great  length.  The  scheme  of 
discourse,  which  I  propose  to  pursue,  is  to  mention, 

1st*  Summarilt/,  such  exemplifications  of  the  divine  vnsdomy  at 
are  commonly  insisted  on  ;  ana 

2dly*  More  particularly^  some  others,  which  have  been  less  the  06- 
jects  of  public  attention  ;  or  whichj  at  least,  I  have  seen  either  very 
little,  or  not  at  all,  discussed  by  others. 

1st.  /  shall  mention  summarily  such  exemplifications  of  the  divine 
voisdom,  as  are  commonly  insisted  on* 

Among  the  numerous  subjects,  included  under  this  head,  the  hea^ 
vens  by  theh:  magnificence  undoubtedly  strike  the  eye  with  the 
greatest  force  and  splendour.  In  all  ages,  contemplative  men  have 
regarded  the  illustrious  objects,  presented  to  us  m  this  great  field 
of  observation,  as  eminendy  indicating  the  wisdom  of  God.  0  giv% 
thanks,  says  the  Psalmist,  unto  Him,  who  alone  doeih  great  wonders  ; 
who  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens  ;  who  made  great  lights  ;  the  Sun 
to  rule  by  day,  and  the  moon  and  stars  to  nde  by  night ;  for  his  mer* 
cu  endureth  for  ever.  The  Lord  by  wisdom,  saith  Solomon,  hath 
founded  the  earth  ;  by  understanding  hath  he  established  the  heavens* 
When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  says  Wisdom  itself,  speaking  by  the 
Voice  of  the  same  writer,  I  was  there  ;  when  he  set  a  compass  on  tht 
face  of  the  deep. 

To  us,  whose  views  are  enlarged,  and  rectified,  by  the  modem 
astronomy,  this  subject  is  presented  with  an  importance,  which  it 
could  not  have  assumed  in  the  mind  of  the  ancients.  To  them, 
the  size,  proportions,  distances,  and  uses,  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  in  a  great  measure  unknown ;  and,  where  this  was  not  the 
feet,  were  so  partiallv  known,  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  many  re- 
spects perplexed  and  lost.  With  our  superior  advantages,  we  dis- 
cern the  oun  to  be  a  vast,  luminous  world,  astonishingly  greater 
than  all  the  others  united,  which  compose  the  solar  system.  All 
these  we  behold  arranged  around  this  glorious  world  as  their  com- 
mon centre.  To  them  the  Sun  communicates  motion,  lieht,  regu- 
larity, and  harmony ;  and  to  their  inhabitants,  life,  and  me  means 
of  sustaining  it ;  food,  raiment,  warmth,  and  activity ;  and  their 
consequences,  usefulness,  and  enjoyment.  This  amazing  scene  of 
wonders,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  reason  to  beUeve,  is  in  a 
sense  endlessly  repeated  in  the  stellary  systems,  diffused  through- 
out the  boundless  expansion;  and  repeated  with  a  similar  display 
of  divine  wisdom  in  tneir  regularity,  harmony,  and  beauty.  Even 
an  Atheist  must  be  compelled  to  confess,  that  in  this  scene  there  is 
a  perfect  and  glorious  accomplishment  of  just  such  things,  as,  in 
the  view  of  the  numan  mind,  appear  to  be  suited  to  the  most  per- 
fect operations  of  the  most  perfect  wisdom. 

In  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons,  intimately  connected  with  this 
subject,  we  behold  an  inferior,  but  still  a  splendid,  display  of  the 
game  magnificence ;  and  an  exhibition,  not  less  afiectmg,  of  the 
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same  glorious  attribute.  From  the  present  position  of  the  earth, 
are  derived,  in  the  different  parts  of  its  annual  circuit,  Summer  and 
Winter,  Seed-time  and  Harvest.  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to 
attempt  a  detail  of  the  various  methods,  in  which  the  divine  Hand 
provides,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  seasons,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  wants,  the  relief  of  our  distresses,  and  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  our  enjoyments.  A  child  needs  not  to  be  informed, 
that  all  creatures  wait  upon  Godj  that  he  may  give  them  their  meiU 
in  due  season  ;  and  that  he  opens  his  hand,  and  satisfies  the  wants  of 
every  living  thing. 

JNearly  allied  to  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons,  is  that^  iy  wMch 
the  world  enjoys  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night.  The  diurnal  ro- 
tation of  the  earth,  connected  with  the  position  of  its  axis,  furnishes 
to  all  its  parts  an  equal  enjoyment  of  these  two  great  affections  cA 
our  globe  *,  just  as  its  annual  revolution,  connected  with  the  same 
position,  distributes  the  seasons,  alternately,  in  a  regular  guccession^ 
over  all  the  regions  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  By  the  day, 
man  is  enabled  to  pursue  successfully  all  the  business  of  life ;  and 
by  the  night  is,  at  tne  necessary  and  most  proper  intervals,  furnish* 
eu  with  seasons  of  refreshment  and  rest  Jit  oueht  to  be  remarked^ 
that  by  means  of  the  rcfrangibility  of  light,  and  Uie  refiractive  power 
of  the  atmosphere,  a  portion  of  day  is  added  to  us  every  momine 
and  every  evening ;  and  the  light  of  the  Sun  conveyed  to  us,  ana 
withdrawn  from  us,  in  that  gradual  manner,  which,  while  it  is  emi- 
nently beautiful  and  deliehtiul,  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  manner, 
in  which  it  could  be  comfortable,  or  perhaps  tolerable,  to  our  eyes. 

A  philosopher  has  made  it  an  argument  of  the  wisdom  of  Go(^ 
and  in  my  view  justly,  that  the  earth  is  clothed  in  green  ;  a  colour 
eminently  easy,  refreshing,  and  delightful  to  the  eye* 

In  the  provision  made  for  the  wants  of  met%  and  animals,  there 
are  innumerable,  as  well  as  wonderful  proofs  of  the  Wisdom  of 
God.  The  means,  by  wliich  an  ample  supply  for  all  these  wants 
is  continually  furnished,  were  they  not  the  objects  of  our  daily  in- 
spection, and  thus  rendered  so  familiar,  as  to  be  i»  a  great  measum 
unregarded,  would  awaken  in  our  minds,  not  approbation  merely, 
but  amazement.  A  single  plant  produces  yearly  a  great  number  of 
seeds  ;  so  many  as  to  furnish,  in  tne  ordinary  course  of  providence, 
abundant  assurance,  that  that  kind  of  plant  shall  be  continued 
throughout  the  successive  ages  of  the  world.  As  a  fiirther  secu^ 
rity,  these  seeds  are,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  and  in  all  probability 
universally,  incorruptihh,  when  lodged  below  the  depth,  zoithin  whidi 
vegetation  springs ;  noUvithstandlng  they  are  so  easily  dissoluble 
above  that  fimit.  By  tlie  latter  circumstance,  an  easy,  certain,  and 
abundant  vegetation  is  secured :  by  the  former,  seeds  are  treasur- 
ed in  the  earth  for  long  periods  of  time  ;  whence  by  deep  ploughing, 
d*ggi"gj  aniMher  means,  they  are  brought  again  within  the  region 
of  vegetation,  and  spring  in  the  same  manner,  as  fresh  seeds.  I 
have  been  satiffactorily  informed  of  the  vegetation  of  seeds,  which 
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had  in  this  manner  been  certainly  kept  in  the  earth  no  less  than  two 
hundred  years.  The  diffusion  of  these  seeds  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  accomplished  by  means,  which  are  perhaps  still  more  won- 
derful. Such  seeds  as  are  heavy,  and  immoveable  by  more  ob- 
vious  means ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  stones  and  seeds  of  fruits ; 
are  commonly  swallowed  both  by  birds  and  beasts,  and  conveyed 
in  theu*  stomachs  whithersoever  they  rove;  and  are  ultimately 
planted,  not  only  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  countries,  but  also 
m  more  distant  regions.  Others,  of  considerable  weight,  are  lodged 
permanently  in  a  large  and  light  husk ;  which,  together  with  the 
seed  contained  in  it,  is  easily  separated,  after  the  seed  has  become 
ripe,  and  blown  by  the  wind  over  extensive  tracts.  Others,  still, 
ire  winged,  and  feathered,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  easUy  waft- 
^  in  the  breeze,  and  spread  through  all  the  surrounding  country. 
k  young  cendcman,  once  in  my  presence  examining  a  seed  of  a 
[Murticular  Kind  of  grass,  and  finding  a  beautiful  feather  thus  adher- 
ng  to  it,  was  so  struck  with  this  contrivance  for  the  dispersion  of 
luch  seeds  over  the  earth,  that  he  exclaimed, ''  The  man  must  be  a 
brute,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God." 

The  most  necessary  and  useful  things  are  also,  with  the  most 
lerfect  wisdom,  generally  diffused^  while  those  which  are  less  in- 
eresting  to  human  happiness,  are  more  rare  and  solitary.  Food, 
ahnent,  drink,  and  fuel,  are  spread  every  where.  Gold  and  gems, 
fines  and  spices,  are  found  only  in  particular  places.  Wheat  and 
;ras8,  the  most  useful  of  all  vegetables,  grow  in  more  soils  and 
limates  than  any  other.  Water  and  air  exist  throughout  the 
rorld ;  and  are  placed  beyond  the  control  of  man.  Could  any 
ine  of  our  race  command  either  of  these  elements,  he  would  pos- 
688  an  absolute  dominion  over  every  inhabitant  of  those  regions, 
0  which  this  command  extended.  Animals,  useful  for  food,  or 
itfaer  important  purposes  of  man,  arc  multiplied  easily  to  any  ex- 
eat. Fish,  which  furnish  so  considerable  a  part  of  human  suste- 
kance,  multiply,  in  a  sense,  endlessly.  Other  animals,  of  inferior 
186)  are  by  various  causes  limited  to  a  very  moderate  increase. 
rhe  clothing  of  animals  changes  with  the  change  of  climate.  When 
emoved  to  a  cold  latitude,  it  oecomes  thick,  soft,  and  warm ;  when 
0  a  hot  latitude,  it  becomes  thin,  coarse,  and  cool.  Without  these 
hanges,  the  animals  thus  removed  would  be  unable  to  live. 

Both  the  body  and  mind  of  man  are  astonishing  exhibitions  of 
risdom,  and  that  in  ten  thousand  different  ways.  As  I  have  dwelt 
n  this  subject,  for  a  purpose  somewhat  difierent,  in  a  former  dis- 
ourse ;  and  as  it  is  so  often  insisted  on  by  others ;  I  shall  dismiss  it 
rith  only  two  or  three  observations.  The  eye,  says  J^cholson, 
rere  all  other  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  unknown,  or 
Mt,  would  remain  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 
lie  self-restoring  power  of  our  oodies,  when  diseased,  or 
mounded,  is  among  the  most  extraordinary  evidences  of  this  attri- 
«ite. 
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2dly.  /  shall  now  mention  some  other  exhibitions  of  the  Wisdom 
o/Gody  less  frequently  insisted  on  than  those  already  specified. 

A  wonderful  exhibition  of  this  nature  is  founds  in  the  first  place, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  many  ends  by  few  and  simple  means.  The 
great  principle  of  gravitation,  for  example,  unites  and  holds  together 
the  corpuscles,  which  constitute  worlds;  combines  in  one  vast 
union  the  worlds  which  compose  a  system ;  generates  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  and  comets,  round  tne  Sun,  and  of  their  satelCtes 
round  the  planets ;  and  governs,  universally,  their  regularity  and 
harmony ;  levels  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  prevents  it  from 
overflowing  the  land ;  produces,  as  one  cause  at  least,  the  ascent 
of  vapour,  and  the  descent  of  rain ;  gives  birth  to  the  continuance 
of  all  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  regulates  the  motions  of 
animals,  and  of  mankind,  together  with  all  mechanical  powers  and 
operations ;  and  thus  extends  a  governing,  necessary,  and  most 
useful  influence  over  all  worlds,  and  all  their  inhabitants.  The 
mean  here  is  one ;  the  ends  are  innumerable :  and  the  influence  of 
the  mean  is  every  where  necessary,  and  all  that  is  necessary. 

Water  in  the  ocean,  is  the  great  storehouse  of  vapour.  Hence 
are  formed  mists  and  clouds ;  which,  beside  presenting  the  eye  with 
innumerable,  ever- varying,  and  delightful  prospects;  sheltering, 
in  intense  heats,  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  from  the  blaze  of 
the  Sun;  pointing  out  various  approaching  changes  of  weather; 
and  thus  warning  mankind  both  on  the  land,  and  on  the  sea,  of 
approaching  daneer,  or  announcing  the  arrival  of  safety ;  become 
the  sources  of  rain,  dews,  hail,  and  snow,  and  the  origin  of  foun- 
tains, brooks,  lakes,  and  rivers.  By  these,  the  earth  is  watered, 
enriched,  and  beautified ;  and  man  supplied  with  food  and  drink, 
with  raiment  and  fuel.  By  these,  also,  all  animals  are  supplied 
with  sustenance  and  enjoyment.  Water,  also,  is  not  only  the  gene- 
ral nourishment,  but  the  chief  component  part  of  all  vegetaolcs, 
and  a  principal  one  of  all  animal  bodies.  At  the  same  time,  it 
moves  innumerable  machines  of  different  kinds,  abridges  in  a  won- 
derful degree  the  labour  of  man ;  and  performs  a  vast  variety  of 
important  purposes,  which  without  it  would  be  impossible.  In  the 
ocean  it  is,  moreover,  a  menstruum,  in  which  salt,  being  dissolved, 
is  raised  to  the  surface,  and  thereby  crystalizing  becomes  a  part  df 
the  food  of  men  and  animals,  without  which  their  sustenance  would 
be  uncomfortable  and  precarious,  if  not  impossible.  Water  is  also 
an  indispensable  material  in  a  vast  multitude  of  chymical,  medical, 


of  all  navigation ;  and  thus  the  chief  medium  of  the  commerce,  and 
of  the  geographical  and  natural,  as  well  as  much  other  knowledge, 
possessed  by  men. 

The  same  doctrine  might  be  extensively  illustrated  by  the  ahnost 
innumerable  purposes,  of  which  fire,  air,  and  light,  are  the  means } 
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as  well  as  by  a  great  multitude  of  other  subjects.  Generally,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  few  elements,  to  which  all  joiaterial  sub- 
stances have  been  already  reduced,  constitute  all  the  bodies,  and 
are  the  causes  of  all  the  immensely,  numerous  operations,  which 
exist  in  the  material  world ;  and,  in  their  combination,  and  their 
efficacy,  gloriously  display  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness,  of  their 
Creator. 

2dly.  7%e  unceasing  and  universal  Variety^  introduced  into  the 
works  of  Creation  and  Providence^  is  a  strong  exemplification  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

The  Creation  of  a  single  bein^,  or  the  production  of  a  single 
event,  furnishes  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  ideas,  existing  in  tne 
creating  Mind,  of  which  either  is  a  copy,  and  in  conformity  to 
which,  each  was  brought  into  existence.  A  repetition  of  the  same 
event,  or  the  existence  of  a  second  being  exacdy  resembling  the 
first,  would  barely  exhibit  the  same  ideas  a  second  time,  and  dis* 
cover  nothing  new  concerning  the  Creator.  Hence,  were  two  or 
more  beings,  or  events,  exactly  like  each  other,  to  be  brought  into 
existence ;  none,  except  the  first,  would  at  all  enlarge  our  concep- 
tions of  the  Mind,  by  which  they  were  effectuated.  Every  variety 
ia  beings,  or  events,  is  a  new  disclosure  of  the  character,  skill, 
and  contrivance,  of  the  Creator ;  and,  where  we  understand  the 
end  for  which  it  exists,  of  his  goodness  also.  For  this,  as  one 
great  reason,  God  undoubtedly  has  formed,  and  conducted,  aU 
uiings  on  the  plan  of  universial  variety.  No  two  beings,  or  events, 
appear  precisely  alike.  The  leaves  of  trees,  the  blades  of  grass^ 
and  the  particles  of  sand,  as  well  as  other  more  important  and 
more  complicated  objects,  exhibit,  even  to  the  naked  eve,  an  end- 
less diversity.  This  characteristic  extends  through  tne  mineral, 
vegetable,  animal,  and  rational  kingdoms,  and  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  events. 

In  every  one  of  the  individuals,  composing  these,  may  be  seen 
something,  which  is  peculiar ;  and  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner^ 
mifolds  the  ideas,  the  contrivance,  the  wisdom,  of  the  Infinite  Mind. 
As  the  diversity  is  literally  boundless,  so  we  are  presented  by  it 
with  a  picture  of  the  endlessly  diversified  views  and  conceptions 
of  Him,  in  whose  mind  ail  existed  fi'om  the  beginning. 

By  this  scheme  of  things,  a  field  is  opened  to  Intelligent  beings 
for  learning  and  understanding  this  glorious  part  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter. By  the  love  of  variety,  and  novelty,  which  he  has  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  rational  creatures,  he  has  with  the  same 
wisdom  prompted  them  voluntarily  to  an  imceasing,  unwearied, 
and  delightful  study  of  his  works ;  which  are  only  displays  of 
himself.  Thus  an  efiectual,  and  most  wise,  provision  is  made  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  divine  character ,  on  which  alone  is  ulti- 
mately founded  our  admiration,  reverence,  love,  and  obedience. 
A  virtuous  mind,  surveying  this  wonderful  subject,  can  scarcely  foil 
to  exclaim,  O  Lord!  horn  manifold  are  thy  works!  In  wisdoms 
hast  thou  made  them  all. 
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Further:  Variety  is  the  foundation  of  all  discernment  and  discri- 
mination in  rational  beings  ;  and  this,  again,  is  the  directory  of  all 
our  various  conduct.  For  example,  if  me  features  of  the  human 
face,  and  the  figure  of  the  human  person,  were  not  perpetually  va- 
rious *,  we  could  not  know  one  man  from  another,  nor  distinguish 
our  parents,  children,  friends,  neighbours,  or  enemies.  The  judge 
would  not  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  criminal  and  his  in- 
nocent neighbour,  nor  between  the  witness  and  a  stranger.  The 
parties  would  become  twins.  The  right  of  the  judge  himself  to  sit 
upon  the  bench  would  be  safely  doubted,  and  denied ;  and  the 
cnild  of  a  beggar,  or  a  foreigner,  might  successfully  dispute  the 
title  to  a  throne  with  the  lawful  heu:.  Were  the  vaneties  even  of 
the  human  voice  to  cease,  a  great  part  of  the  important  concerns 
of  mankind  would  be  immediately  so  perplexed,  and  disturbed,  ai 
to  be  necessarilv  given  up.  Nor  coula  any  clue  be  found,  to  mtdt 
us  out  of  the  labyrinth,  m  which  we  should  be  lost.  Nay,  iT  the 
handwriting  of  men  were  to  become  uniform,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  all  certainty  in  our  correspondence  ;  in  our  instruments  of 
conveyance  and  obligation ;  in  signatures  of  testimony,  agency,  and 
office :  in  public  and  private  records ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  every 
thini;  which  was  the  work  of  the  pen.  From  these  few  instanceii 
we  learn,  what  indeed  mieht  be  illustrated  by  thousands  of  otherSi 
the  supreme  wisdom,  with  which  this  variety  has  been  introduced 
into  the  creation  of  God. 

Sdly.  The  divine  Wisdom  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  spreading 
ever  the  Creation  certain  kinds^  and  degrees,  of  Resemblance  cma 
Vmformitt/, 

(Jnder  the  last  head  I  have  observed,  that  all  things  differ  from 
each  other.     It  is  still  true,  and  a  truth  of  immense  importancCi 
that  there  is  an  extensive  series  of  resemblances,  every  where  dt& 
fused,  and  not  less  wonderful  than  the  variety,  which  I  have  spe> 
cified     These  resemblances  are  the  foundation  of  what  logicians 
term  the  genera  and  species,  or  the  kinds  and  sorts,  under  whick 
all  the  ot^ects  of  our  perception  are  arranged.     Were  there  no 
such  resemblance,  there  could  be  no  such  arrangement:   and, 
were  there  no  such  arrangement,  we  should  scarcely  know  amr 
thing  beyond  the  present  object.     Our  knowledge  is  composed  an 
most  entirely  of  general  truths ;  and  every  such  truth  is  a  propo- 
sition, declaring  what  is  true  concerning  a  vast  number  of  indivi- 
duals.    One  general  truth,  therefore,  contains  all  the  knowledgei 
which  would  be  conveyed  by  a  number  of  propositions,  declaring 
the  same  thing,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  the  individuals  in- 
cluded.    But,  if  we  could  not  arrange  individuals  into  such  classes, 
or  sorts,  every  proposition,  which  we  formed,  must  be  of  the  kind| 
which  logicians  call  singular,  or  must  respect  one  individual  only) 
and  nothing  would  be  communicated,  or  learned,  by  means  of  it, 
but  what  respected  merely  that  individual.    Of  course,  every  at- 
tribute of  every  other  individual  must  still  be  learned  anewt    The 
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multitude  of  such  propositions,  which  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
press what  is  now  declared  by  one  general  truth,  would  in  a  short 
time  overburden  the  memory,  patience,  and  strength,  of  the  mind  \ 
and  fiaitieue  it  to  listlcssness  and  despair.  Men  would,  in  this  case, 
always  oe  children ;  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  nature,  qualities, 
and  uses,  of  almost  every  thing,  with  which  they  were  concerned*. 
But,  if  there  were  no  such  resemblance  or  uniformity  ;  there  CQuld| 
as  I  have  reDiarked,  be  no  such  arrangement  made  by  the  miud. 
The  ideas  of  kinds  and  sorts  would  never  be  fonned.  No  general 
propositions  could  be  made ;  and  no  general  truths  exist :  for, 
every  such  truth  is  merely  a  declaration  concerning  resemblance 
or  uniformity.  Of  course,  men,  as  to  their  knowledge,  would  be 
infants  for  ever. 

As,  therefore,  by  the  varitty  found  in  all  things,  and  the  difftV'* 
ences  which  they  every  where  exhibit,  God  has  opened  his  charac- 
ter boundlessly  to  our  view,  and  prompted  us  to  study  it  for  ever  j 
so  by  their  miiformity  and  resemblance  he  has  enabled  us  to  know 
k;  ami  prepared  us  for  an  everlasting  progress  in  intellectual 
improvement.  In  both  united,  he  has  displayed  consummate  Wisr 
doai. 

4thly.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is  strongly  conspicuous  in  the  com 
munication  of  language  to  mankind. 

Language  is  the  medium,  by  which  we  convey  our  thoughts  to 
each  otner,  and  record  them  for  personal,  and  conunon  use.  If 
we  could  not  convey  our  thoughts  to  each  other  ;  they  must  of  course 
be  confined  to  our  own  bosoms ;  and  each  man  would  know  noth* 
ing  except  what  he  gained  from  his  own  observation.  His  charac^ 
ter  and  situation,  in  such  a  case,  can  be  very  Unpcr&ctly  imagined 
by  us.  But  it  is  perfectlv  clear,  that  he  mu&t  be  sunk  far  below 
the  state  of  a  savage ;  and  dwindle  into  a  character,  incapable  <)if 
existing,  except  in  that  rude  wilderness,  fancifully  sytled  a  state  of 
nature.  Even  the  acquisitions,  which  he  would  maKc  in  this  siiua^ 
tion,  he  could  not  leave  behind  him  ;  bu^  however  inclined,  must 
carry  them  with  him  to  the  grave.  Every  gcnemtion,  if  successive 
generations  could  exist,  v/ould  begin  exactly  where  their  fathers^ 
began;  and  not  an  improvement  would  be  made  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  Bacon  and  Newton^  Locke  and  Berkely,  Addison  and  John^ 
«on,  would  then  be  distinguished,  if  distinguished  at  all,  as  we  now 
mark  a  shrewder  ape,  or  a  more  sagacious  dog. 

By  the  communication  of  language  to  mankind,  God  has  enabled 
us  to  unfold  to  each  other  all  our  thoughts,  emotions,  and  designs; 
to  treasure  up  what  we  know  for  the  benefit  of  our  posterity  ;  to 
diflfuse  the  knowledge  of  common  danger  and  suflfering,  of  comoiOR 
safety  and  happiness;  to  spread  the  same  sentiments  and  improve- 
ments, over  a  country,  a  continent,  or  a  world ;  to  embark  in  a  sin- 
gle, useful,  and  great  design,  all  whose  labour  arc  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment;  to  publish  systems  of  laws  foi*  the  preservation. 
of  tbe  common  rights,  and  the  effectuation  of  the  conwpn  4uti^i  r 
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to  unite  nations  in  the  great  purposes  of  internal  and  external  de- 
fence ;  to  control  the  vast  concerns  of  empires ;  to  preserve,  and 
enlarge,  the  science  of  preceding  aces  ;  to  spread  the  Gospel  of 
salvation  through  the  habitable  world ;  to  advance  knowledge  and 
virtue  on  this  earth  towards  the  Millennial  standard  ;  and  to  prepare 
endless  multitudes  of  mankind  for  immortal  happiness  and  glory. 
In  the  promotion  of  these  mighty  purposes,  language  is  a  principal 
and  indispensable  ingredient.  How  strong  an  impression  does  it 
bear  of  tne  wisdom  of  God ! 

By  the  contrivance  of  the  same  wisdom,  which  communicated  it, 
is  language  so  formed,  as  to  be  easily  learned  in  very  early  child' 
hood:  the  period,  in  which  necessity  most  demands,  that  it  should 
be  learned.    Nay,  it  is  obviously  acquired  at  this  period  with  far 
less  difficulty,  than  at  a  more  advanced  age.     At  the  same  time, 
the  great  body  of  words  is  so  formed,  that  they  possess  an  appel- 
lative, or  common  nature ;  so  as  to  denote  the  kinds  and  sorts  of 
things  above  mentioned,  and  to  include  all  individual  beings  and 
events,  comprised  by  a  sort  or  kind,  under  one  common  name* 
Thus  the  noun,  Man^  denotes  all  men ;  the  adjective,  Good^  denotes 
that  which  is  good  in  every  instance ;  the  participle,  Loving,  signi- 
fies the  exercise  of  that  affection  in  every  case ;  the  verb,  Hate^ 
includes  all  exertions  of  hatred;  and  the  adverb.  Swiftly,  indicates 
a  rapid  progress  wherever  it  exists.     Hence,  as  in  the  former  case 
we  are  enabled  to  conceive  clearly  of  things,  so  by  the  coirespon- 
dence  of  language  with  our  conceptions,  we  are  enabled  to  speak 
of  them  clearly.    A  few  words  in  this  manner  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
press an  immense  multitude  of  beings  and  events,  without  any  per^ 
plexity  or  confusion.     Were  this  not  the  structure  of  language ; 
words  must  be  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  for  the  purposes  of 
communication  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble, that  they  should  be  either  learned  or  remembered.    Notning, 
but  the  familiarity  of  this  object,  can  prevent  us  from  admiring  the 
wonderful  wisdom,  which  it  displays. 

5thly.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  gloriously  seen  in  constituting  one 
great  class  of  his  creatures  Moral  Agents. 

By  the  term.  Moral  Agent,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  in- 
tend a  real  agent,  a  being  whose  thoughts,  affections,  and  actions^ 
are  his  own.  Of  such  agents  the  divine  kingdom  is  eminently 
composed. 

By  forming  such  agents  in  innumerable  multitudes,  God  has  made 
beings,  capable,  with  intelligence  and  choice,  of  coinciding,  and 
co-operating  with  him,  in  his  own  infinitely  desirable  and  excellent 
purposes.  They,  with  a  distant,  but  real,  resemblance  to  himself^ 
can  know,  love,  hate,  choose,  reject,  design,  and  act ;  and  all  this, 
to  great  and  good  ends.  Particularly,  they  are  capable  of  under- 
standing, in  some  good  degree,  his  character,  designs,  dispensa- 
tions, law,  and  government ;  and  the  glory  and  excellence  discov- 
crsd  in  them  aU*    These  also,  and  Him  as  the  Author  of  tliem» 
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they  are  capable  of  regarding  with  wonder,  veneration,  and  love. 
Him  they  are  capable  of  worshipping,  and  obeying.  To  each 
other,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  aole  to  extend  every  useful 
thought,  every  amiable  affection,  and  every  beneficent  action ;  and 
can  thus  become  the  means  of  mutual  improvement,  worth,  and 
happiness.  In  forming  these  beings,  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  in 
many  respects  gloriously  manifested.  Particularly,  as  they  are 
capable  of  being  the  subjects  of  real,  though  finite  benevolence, 
and  of  directing  this  disposition  by  their  understanding  to  an  un* 
ceasing  variety  of  desiraole  and  useful  purposes  ;  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  promoting  their  own  excellence  and  enjoyment,  and  that 
of  each  other ;  as  they  are  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  and  glori- 
fying him,  and  of  possessing  the  exalted  worth,  and  expansive  hap- 
piness, which  result  from  all  these  as  causes;  and  as  immense 
multitudes  of  them  actually  do  all  the  things,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned :  so  they  can  become,  and  do  in  fact  oecome,  deUghtful  ob- 
jects both  of  the  benevolence  and  complacency  of  God,  All 
these  things,  also,  they  can,  and  will,  do  in  a  never-ceasing  pro- 
gress throughout  eternity.  In  forming  such  agents,  therefore,  God 
has  made  for  himself  a  kingdom  supremelv  glorious  and  divine ; 
composed  of  subjects,  whom  his  eye  regaras  with  infinite  compla- 
cency ;  to  whom  his  hand  is  stretched  out  with  eternal  bounty ; 
who,  as  a  vast  mirror,  reflect,  as  the  ocean  reflects  the  splendour 
of  the  Sun,  the  boundless  beauty  and  glory  of  their  Creator ;  and 
whom  his  voice  with  awful  but  delightful  accents  pronounces  to  be 
a  work  worthy  of  Jehovah, 

My  audience  will  undoubtedly  observe,  that  there  are  two  great 
manifestations  of  divine  Wisdom,  which  have  usually  been  alleged 
by  preachers,  but  which  have  been  omitted  in  this  discussion  ;  the 
Reaemptian  of  mankind,  and  the  Word  0^  God.  These  are,  beyond 
a  question,  the  prime  exhibitions  of  this  Attribute.  The  Word  of 
Ood  is  called  by  itself  the  Word  of  Wisdom ;  the  Gospel  is  justly 
declared  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God.  By  the  same  illustrious  title,  is 
Christ  known  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  to  disclose  the  manifold  Wis* 
dom  of  God  in  the  most  wonderful  work  of  Redemption,  is  ez- 

Eressly  asserted  to  be  the  end,  for  which  all  things  were  created. 
>ut  there  is  not  opportunity,  at  this  time,  to  exhibit  either  of 
these  subjects  in  such  a  light,  as  they  both  indispensably  demand. 
On  a  future  occasion,  should  Providence  permit,  I  may  consider 
tliem  at  large. 

The  illustrations,  which  have  been  produced  in  this  discourse, 
although  a  very  few,  out  of  an  endless  multitude,  actually  and  daily 
existing,  are,  it  is  presumed,  amply  suflicient  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  a  full  conviction,  an  affecting  sense,  of  the  Wisdom  of  God. 

REMARK. 

A  single  remark,  intended  as  a  general  comment  on  the  several 
c&scourses  concerning  this  most  sublime  and  wonderful  of  all  sub- 
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jects,  the  Existence,  and  Character  of  the  Creator,  shall  conclude 
this  Sermon. 

When  we  call  to  mind  even  those  views  of  this  subject,  which 
.  have  been  here  succinctly  and  imperfectly  given ;  we  cannot,  I 
think,  fail  to  exclaim,  How  great  and  glorious  a  being  is  God  ! 

1  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  proposed  to  make 
on  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God ;  and  considered  this  vast 
subject,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  both  by  Reason  and  Revelation. 
What  an  amazing  character  is  here  manifested  to  our  view!  Jeho* 
VAH,  the  self-existent,  eternal,  immutable,  omnipresent,  omniscient, 
nlmigbty,  and  independent ;  the  only  good,  just,  faithful,  true,  mer- 
ciful, and  wise ;  the  Maker,  the  Preserver,  the  Benefactor,  and  the 
Ruler,  of  all  things :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.    What  a 
Character,  what  a  Being,  is  this !    How  do  all  creatures  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  in  comparison  with  his  greatness  and  perfection,  shrink 
into  nothing,  and  become  justly  counted  to  kim,  as  less  than  nothing 
and  vanity !    How  truly,  how  suitably  to  his  character,  does  he  say, 
/  am  ;  and  thtrt  is  none  else!  How  wonderful  a  Cause  must  He  htj 
from  whom  all  things  arc  derived !    How  divine  an  Architect  roost 
He  be,  who  with  his  finger  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earthy  and 
built  his  stories  in  the  Heavens !   How  amazing  a  Ruler,  who  doth 
according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  Heaven^  and  among  the  iriha- 
bitants  of  the  earth ;  whose  hand  none  can  stay  ;  and  to  whom  no  be» 
ing  may  say,  What  doest  thou?   How  exalted  a  Benefactor,  who 
giveth  imto  all,  life  and  breath,  and  all  things  /    How  perfect  a  God, 
who  conducts  his  immense  kingdom  along  the  ages  of  eternity, 
with  ever  increasing  glory,  happmess,  and  perfection  ! 

How  infinitely  different  is  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Gods  of  the  Heathen,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  Infidelity !  How 
many  weaknesses  disgrace,  how  many  passions  pollute,  how  many 
vices  deform,  these  objects  of  man^s  device,  applause,  and  homare! 
All  of  them  are  vanity  and  a  lie  ;  and  they  that  make  them  are  Tike 
unto  them,  and  so  is  every  one  that  putteth  his  trust  in  thenu  There 
is  none  of  them,  that  considereth  in  his  heart ;  in  none  of  them  i* 
there  knimledge  or  understanding.  They  feed  on  ashes  ;  a  deceiih 
ed  heart  hath  turned  them  aside,  that  they  cannot  deliver  their  soultf 
nor  say,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  our  right  hands  ?  Lift  up  your  eyes  oil 
high,  and  behold.  Who  hath  created  these  things  ?  Who  bringeth 
(mt  their  host  by  number  ?  Who  calleth  them  all  by  names  ?  Wh^ 
hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  hts  hand,  and  meted  out 
heaven  with  a  span  ?  Who  hath  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth 
m  a  measure  ;  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  ana  the  kills  in 
A  balance  ? 

But  thou,  O  Zxon  !  that  bringest  good  tidings,  lifl  up  thy  toicef 
and  rejoice  with  joy  and  singtne*  i%ou  shalt  see  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  thyijod.  He  shall  come  with  a  strong 
AmiI,  etnd  hu  arm  shall  rule  for  him.  Behold,  his  reward  is  with 
MtHf  md  hii  work  before  him!    He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shtp^ 
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htrdj  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  ami,  and  carry  them  in  his 
bosom.  For  thua  saith  the  High  andLnfly  One  that  ijihabiteth  eter* 
nity^  whose  name  is  Holy,  I  dzvell  in  the  high  and  holy  place  ;  with 
him  ahoy  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit  ^  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  humble^  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite.  For  I  will  not 
contend  for  ever^  neither  will  I  be  always  wroth  :  for  the  spirit  should 
faU  before  me,  and  the  soids  which  I  have  made. 

Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities  and 
Powers,  feel  no  employment,  no  honour,  no  happiness,  so  great,  as 
to  worship,  serve,  and  glorify,  God  for  ever  and  ever.  With  woq- 
der,  awe,  adoration,  and  transport,  they  surround  his  throne,  veil 
ihtir  faces,  ccut  their  crowns  at  his  feet,  and  cease  not  day  nor  nightj 
crying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  wast,  and  who 
art,  and  who  art  to  come. 

If  men  possessed  the  disposition  of  angels ;  their  employments, 
their  views,  and  their  happiness,  would  in  substance  be  the  same* 
No  Polytheists,  no  Atheists,  no  Infidels,  would  ever  have  disgraced 
the  human  name*  To  this  end,  no  enlargement  of  our  understand- 
ing is  necessary.  A  mere  chanee  of  disposition  would  convert  this 
world  into  one  great  temple  of  Jehovah ;  in  which  one  faith  would 
command  and  control,  and  one  worship  ascend,  as  the  odour  of 
sweet  incense,  from  the  rising  of  the  Sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  would  be  written  on  tne  hearts,  the  lips, 
the  employments,  and  the  pleasures,  of  the  great  family  of  Adam* 
Every  neart  would  clow  with  love  and  rapture  ;  and  every  hill  and 
valley  become  vocal  with  praise.  In  all  his  wonderful  works,  God 
would  be  sought  and  seen,  acknowledged,  and  elorificd.  Every 
being  and  event  would  be  viewed  only  as  a  manifestation  of  God ; 
and  the  univA*se  contemplated  as  a  vast  picture,  exhibiting,  in  forms 
and  varieties  innumerable,  the  wisdom  and  power,  the  benevolence 
and  amiableness,  the  beauty  and  glory,  of  Jehovah. 


SERMON  XIV. 

THE   DECREES    OF    GOD. 


Joe  xxiii.  13,1'^But  heuin  one  mindf  and  who  eon  tttm  himf  and,  whtU  kU  mul 

detirelhf  even  that  he  doeth, 

IN  this  passage  of  Scripture,  Job  asserts,  that  the  mtW,  or  wiU 
ofGod^  is  one,  and  unchangectbUj  or  incapable  of  being  turned^  and 
thai  all  its  dictates^  or  desires,  are  carried  by  him  into  execution*  As 
God  does  whatsoever  he  chooses ;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  does  nothing  but  what  he  chooses.  As  his  mind  is 
unchangeable,  and  but  one  ;  so,  this  being  admitted,  it  is  intuitively 
certain,  that  it  has  always  been  but  one.  As  all  things  were  on- 
ginated,  are  preserved,  directed,  and  controlled,  by  God ;  so  it  is 
plain,  that  they  all  come  to  pass  exactly  accorcjjng  to  his  pleasure* 
This  doctrine  is  therefore  clearly  contained  in  the  text : 

TTuit  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  exist  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  purpose,  pleasure,  or  what  is  commonly  called  The  Decrees, 
of  God. 

Before  I  begin  the  direct  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall  make 
a  few  preliminary  observations. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Christian  world  at  large,  that  no  subject 
has  been  the  foundation  of  more,  or  more  strenuous,  controversy, 
than  this.     By  various  classes  of  Christians,  and  some  of  them  very 
numerous,  it  has  been  roundly,  and  steadily,  denied  in  form.    The 
things,  which  have  been  written  concerning  it  with  heat  and  obsti- 
nacy, would  fill  many  volumes.     It  has  been  asserted  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  divine  character,  and  destructive  of  all  finite  moral  agen- 
cy.    Those,  who  have  holden  the  doctrine,  have  been  charged  by 
their  antagonists  with  denying  the  free  agency  of  God  himself; 
and  with  introducing  into  the  Christian  system  the  Stoical  doctrine 
of  Fate,  and  making  an  iron-handed  Necessity,  or  blind  Destiny, 
the  ultimate  and  irresistible  disposer  of  all  thmgs.     At  the  same 
time,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  they  shroud  all  human  hopes  in  mid- 
night darkness ;  and  prevent,  or  destroy,  every  effort  of  man  to 
become  finally  virtuous  and  happy. 

Such  things,  as  these,  certainly  prove,  that  there  is,  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  a  sti*one  bias  against  the  doctrine.  This  appears  often 
in  the  conduct  of  tnose,  who  believe  it ;  many  of  whom  seem  de- 
sirous, that  it  should  either  rarely,  or  never,  be  brought  into  the 
desk.  Multitudes  appear  utterly  unwiHin^  even  to  converse  con- 
cernmg  it ;  and  perhaps  equal  multitudes  decline  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject oicontemplation. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  doctrine  has  been  indiscreet- 
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ly  handled,  both  in  Sermons,  and  in  other  discourses*  As  many 
things,  pertaining  to  it,  are  in  their  nature  very  abstruse ;  and  many 
others  he  without  the  reach  of  the  human  understanding ;  so  it  will 
be  easily  believed,  that  in  the  ardour  of  investigation,  disputants 
will,  of  course,  be  in  danger  of  asserting  many  things,  which  are 
neither  satisfactorily  evinced,  maturely  considered,  nor  well  under* 
stood,  by  themselves ;  and  extend  their  inquiries  to  many  other 
things,  about  which  inquisition  is  fruitless,  because  discovery  is  im-* 
practicable.  TTu  bounds  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  hu' 
man  race,  are  fixed  ^  and  beyond  them  it  cannot  pass.  They  ar^^ 
however,  distant  enough  from  each  other  to  leave  a  field  of  investi- 
gation so  ample,  as  to  allow  of  the  utmost  employment  of  the 
^atest  talents.  Every  attempt  to  push  our  inquiries  beyond  them 
la  unwise ;  both  because  it  is  vain,  and  because  it  is  a  waste  of  that 
time,  which  might  be  usefully  employed  on  things  within  our  reach. 

But,  if  the  doctrine,  which  1  have  stated,  is  true;  if  it  is  a  doc- 
trine revealed  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  thought,  of  conversation,  and  of  preaching :  for  ail  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God:  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine^  for 
reproof  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  rer- 
baps  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  not  be  useful,  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  very  frequent  discussion  in  the  pulpit.  A  considerable 
number  of  persons  in  every  congregation  must  be  regarded,  a» 
being  imperfectly  ccHnpetent  to  judge  advantageously  of  such  a 
subject  from  such  discussions.  Such  persons,  to  say  the  least, 
would  fail  of  being  instructed ;  and,  if  not  instructed,  would  pro- 
bably be  bewildered.  At  the  same  time,  though  frequently  assert- 
ed, it  is  very  Utde  discussed,  in  the  Scriptures :  and  the  Apostle 
Paul,  alluding  to  it,  breaks  out  into  this  exclamation :  0  the  depth 
of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  how  iin- 
searchablt  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out! 

No  occasion  can  be  more  proper  for  the  introduction  of  this  doc- 
trine into  the  desk,  than  the  present.  1  have  Just  finished  a  series 
of  Sermons  on  the  Being,  and  Perfections,  of  God.  His  decrees,  or 
counsels,  are  the  next  subject  of  inquiry  in  a  system,  professedly 
comprising  all  the  important  doctrines  of  Theology.  That  the 
doctrine  concerning  this  subject,  which  is  true,  and  scriptural, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  one,  and  a  very  important  one,  of  such  a 
system,  will  not  be  questioned  either  by  those  who  believe,  or  those 
who  disbelieve,  the  doctrine,  advanced  as  the  principal  subject  of 
the  present  discourse.  The  controversies  about  it,  and  the  senti- 
nents  expressed  by  the  several  disputants,  prove  this  point  beyond 
any  necessity  of  debate. 

In  considering  this  doctrine,  I  shall  attempt, 

I.  To  explain  it ; 

II.  To  prove  it ;  and 

III.  To  answer  the  Objections,  commonly  made  against  t<« 
.  h  I  shall  attempt  to  explain  thie  doctrine. 
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This  is  peculiarly  necessary ;  because,  if  I  mistake  not,  both  its 
friends  ana  enemies  have  perplexed  it,  not  a  little,  by  the  manner, 
m  which  they  have  represented  the  doctrine,  and  each  others'  opi« 
iiions* 

It  has  been  frequendy  said,  that  the  Decreet  of  God  are  the  con- 
9equence  of  his  knowledge^  arid  that  his  foreknowledge  is  in  conse- 
ftiertcc  of  his  decrees :  and  it  is  asked,  how  it  is  possible,  that  God 
should  foreknew  the  existence  of  any  thing,  until  he  has  decreed,  thai 
it  should  exist.  This  phraseology,  if  applied  to  men,  or  other  finite 
beines,  might  be  correct.    Such  beings  usually  consider ;  then  de- 
termme ;  and  then,  so  far  as  is  appLcable  to  their  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances, foresee,  or  foreknow,  the  event*    But,  when  applied 
to  God,  it  is  necessarily  erroneous*    In  the  divine  Mind,  succes* 
sion  is  impossible.     There  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  one  act,  by 
which  God  knows  any  or  all  Atngs ;  another  following  it,  by  whicn 
be  determines  their  existence;  and  then  another,  by  which  he 
foreknowfi,  that  they  will  exist.     Whatever  exists  in  the  divine 
Mind  exists  co-etaneously,  and  co-eternally,  with  all  other  things 
which  exist  in  it.     God,  in  this  respect,  is  no  more  the  subject  oi 
variableness,  or  any  shadow  of  turning,  than  in  other  respects* 
Whatever  is  intended  by  knowledge,  foreknowledge,  or  decrees, 
all  is  simultaneous  or  absohitely  co-existent.     St.  Paul  exhibits 
this  subject  in  a  happier  manner.     fVhom  he  foreknew,  says  this 
Apostk,  he  also  did  preel/istinate  to  be  cor^ormed  to  the  image  of  hit 
San.    By  this  declaration,  we  are  not  to  understand,  that  the  ore- 
destination,  spoken  of,  followed  the  foreknowledge,  any  more  than 
that  the  foreknowledge  followed  the  predestination.    The  Apostle 
says,  Whom  He  forelcnew,  not.  After  He  had  foreknown  them. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  phraseology  is  adopted  merely  in 
condescension  to  human  infirmity ;  and  that  it  is  mtended  to  ex* 
press  these  things  as  they  exist  in  the  order  of  nature  and  not  in 
the  order  of  time :  I  answer,  that  the  language  is  still  dangerous, 
because  it  is  incorrect  in  itself;  and  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  it  leads  both  those  who  use  it,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  used, 
into  very  serious  errors.  The  act,  or  state,  of  the  divine  Mind, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  existence  of  all  things,  is  one ;  and  there 
never  was  a  period  in  duration,  not  even  an  indivisible  moment,  in 
which  it  was  not  absolutely  and  inseparably  one. 

7%e  decrees  of  God  are  often  said  to  be  general  and  special^  the 
flipecial  decrees  being  those,  which  respect  the  acceptance,  or  re 
jection,  of  mankind ;  and  the  general  decrees,  those  which  respect 
other  things.  This  language  is,  also,  in  my  view  erroneous ;  and 
leads  those,  who  adopt  it,  into  mischievous  consequences.  There 
is  no  metaphysical,  or  real,  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  several 
decrees  of  God.  Nor  are  they  distinguishable  from  each  other, 
except  either  numerically,  or  by  means  of  the  objects,  which  they  re- 
snut.  Nor  is  there  any  more  specialty  pertainmg  to  one  of  Uicm 
than  to  another.    God  wills,  or  chooses,  the  existencCi  conversion. 
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or  salvation,  of  a  man,  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  or  the  descent  of  raini 
with  a.  volition  in  every  sense  metaphysically,  or  in  its  own  nature, 
the  same.  The  strict  truth  is,  that  one,  indivisible  act,  perhaps  it 
might  be  as  properly  called  slate^  of  the  Divine  Mind,  gave  birth  to 
the  existence  of  all  things. 

The  decrees  of  God  are  frcqtiently  styled  eternal.  They  are 
truly  eternal,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  God  is  eternal ;  viz,, 
they  are  eternally  present,  and  incapabte  of  being  comfiared,  me- 
taphysically, with  a  successive  state  of  being.  In  this  sense  they 
are  always,  like  God  himself,  possessed  of  an  existence  eternally 
present ;  being  no  other  than  an  unchangeable  state  of  the  divine 
mind. 

Further,  the  decrees  of  God  are  said  to  be  sovereign.     In  ex* 
plaining  this  term,  some  persons  speak  of  God,  as  wilhng,  decree- 
ing, &c.,  because  he  wills^  chooses^  or  pleases ^  &c. :  while  othei*Sy 
on  the  contrary,  suppose  that  the  Decrees  of  God,  in  whatever 
sense  understood,  must,  if  they  exist,  be  arbitrary,  and  therefore 
unreasonable ;  and  hence  they  conclude,  that  there  are  no  such  de- 
crees.    Both,  in  my  view,  think,  and  speak,  erroneously.     To  say, 
that  God  wills  a  thing,  because  he  wills  it,  is  to  speak  without 
meaning.     It  is  impossible,  that  any  thing  should  be  the  cause 
of  itself;  nor  can  an  act  be  any  more  the  cause  of  its  own  ex- 
istence, than  a  being.     This  doctrine,  it  is  to   be  observed,  is 
equally  true  of  the  finals  as  of  the  efficient  cause.     Nothing  caa 
be  the  end,  for  which  itself  exists.     The  assertion  is  also  inju- 
nous  to  God ;  because  it  exhibits  him  as  choosing,  or  decreeing, 
without  any  reason  and  to  no  end.     This  conduct  in  men,  if 
we  suppose  it  possible,  would  be  folly  in  the  extreme:  it  can 
therefore  never  oe  imputable  to  the  only  wise  God,    The  Decrees^ 
and  the  conduct,  of  God,  are  sovereign,  in  the  true  and  Scriptural 
sense ;  viz.  that  he  does  according  to  his  will,  independently  and 
irresistibly  ;  and  that  he  gives  no  account  of  any  of  his  matters,  any 
farther  than  he  pleases.     Still  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  wills  nothing 
without  the  best  reason^  whether  the  reason  be  disclosed  to  his 
creatures,  or  not.     Real  glory  to  himself,  and  real  good  to  his  cre- 
ation, not  otherwise  attainabl?,  furnish  the  Reason  of  the  divine 
choice,  whether  it  respects  the  existence  or  motions  of  an  insect, 
or  the  conversation  and  salvation  of  a  man.     The  kind,  the  degree, 
the  manner,  and  many  other  things,  are  either  wholly,  or  partially, 
unknown  to  us :  but  the  good  is  always  in  view,  and  always  the 
reason  of  the  divine  determination. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  Scriptures  rarely  speak  of  this  subject, 
under  the  name  Decree.  This  woi*d,  and  others  derived  from  it, 
are  used  in  the  01.1  Testament  twelve  times  with  a  reference  to  God., 
In  each  of  these  instances,  a  particular  determination,  or  sentence^ 
concerning  a  particular  thing,  is  spoken  of;  and  in  no  instance,  that 
general  determination,  or  system  of  determinations,  usually  denoted 
by  this  term  in  Theolo^oal  discussions*    In  the  New  Teitament,. 
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the  word,  as  referring  to  God,  is  not  used  at  all.  Whenever  the 
object  of  this  doctrine  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the  words 
caun^tl,  purpose^  choice^  pleasure,  will,  or  some  other  equivalent 
words,  are  employed  to  express  \u  These  words  are,  in  my  view, 
more  adapted,  in  the  exact  metaphysical  sense,  to  the  subject,  than 
the  word  decrees;  and  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  more  just  concep- 
tions of  its  nature.  In  accordance  with  this  fact,  I  shall  express 
my  own  views  of  it  in  this  manner.  What  is  commonly  intended 
i^  the  Burets  of  God^  is  that  choice,  or  pleasure,  of  the  divineMind, 
etemallt/  and  unchangeably  inherent  in  it,  by  which  all  things  are 
brought  into  being* 

Having  thus  explained  my  views  of  the  Doctrine,  I  shall  now 
attempt, 

II.  To  proi^e  it» 

Under  this  head,  I  shall 

1st.  Allege  several  direct  Arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine  ; 
and 

2dly.  Suggest  several  Difficulties,  which  restdt  from  denying  it. 

1st.  I  shall  allege  several  direct  arguments  in  support  of  the  doc* 
Urine. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  persons,  beside  Atheists,  that  there 
was  a  time,  when  created,  or  finite,  beings  began  to  exist ;  and  of 
course,  that,  antecedently  to  this  time,  there  was  nothing,  except 
God.  It  will  also  be  admitted,  that  God  was  the  Cause  of  their 
exi3tence ;  or  that  all  originally  derived  their  being  from  him  in 
some  manner  or  other.  With  these  things  in  my  view,  I  ob- 
serve, 

1.  That  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  were  eternally  and 
perfectly  known  to  God. 

fey  this  I  intend  ahke  all  ihmgs  possible,  as  well  as  actual ;  and 
the  nature,  qualities,  and  operations,  of  all  ^  together  with  all  svp- 
posable  connexions,  dependencies,  and  relations,  I  mean  also,  that 
these  were  seen  with  one  single  view,  and  that  completely  compre- 
hensive and  perfectly  clear,  by  the  divine  Mind ;  so  that  nothing 
pertaining  to  them  in  any  respect  was,  in  any  degree,  unperceivea 
in  this  perfect  manner.  This  view  I  consider,  also,  as  being  abso- 
lutely one  invariable,  and  eternal.  It  never  began ;  it  will  never 
terminate.  It  never  has  been,  it  never  will  be,  m  the  least  degree 
chaneed.  All  this  is  involved  in  the  Omniscience  of  God;  and 
has,  I  flatter  myself,  been  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  Divine  Char- 
acter. 

2.  In  the  nature  and  operations  of  things  there  is,  inherent,  a 
foundation  for  preference,  or  choice. 

By  this  I  intencf,  that  some  of  the  things,  which  were  thus  known. 

Sr  the  Divine  Mind,  were  belter,  or  upon  the  whole  more  desira* 
e;  and  that  others  were  less  desirable.    This,  I  presume,  cannot 
be  denied.    It  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  multitude  of  those  things, 
idBcb  w#  can^  imagine,  and  which  God,  if  hcbpleased,  could  create, 
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are  much  less  desirable,  and  certainly  so,  even  in  the  view  of  such 
minds  as  ours,  than  other  things,  which  he  has  actually  created. 
Beyond  this,  it  will,  1  presume,  be  admitted  without  a  question,  that 
many  things,  which  we  can  imagine,  are  absolutely  undesirable ; 
and  that  others,  still,  would,  if  brought  into  existence,  be  incalcu- 
lably noxious  to  the  universe*  That  an  individual  man,  for  exam- 
ple, should  possess  the  strength  of  an  elephant,  the  ferocity  of 
a  tiger,  the  sight  and  wings  01  an  eaele,  and  the  sagacity  of  a 
fiend  ;  or  that  another  individual  should  possess  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  elements,  with  the  spirit,  and  invulnerability,  of  a  fiend ; 
would  DC  things  absolutely  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world. 
That  the  Apostles,  when  employed  to  publish  the  Gospel,  and  erect 
the  Christian  Church,  should  have  possessed  the  fraudulent  and 
impious  spirit  of  Voltaire^  would,  as  every  sober  man  must  neces- 
sarily see,  have  been  a  fart  incalculably  injurious  to  mankind. 
These  three  instances  may  serve  as  representatives  of  millions 
more,  imaginable  even  by  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
Should  It  be  said,  that  in  the  multitude  of  possible  things,  there 
mere  many  equally  desirable ;  and  that  between  these,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  a  choice ;  I  answer,  that  this  is  said  gratuitously,  and 
cannot  be  known  to  be  true.  Should  the  person  who  says  it, 
intend,  that  the  things  specified  are  in  all  respects  exactly  alike, 
and  only  numerically  different;  it  will  be  necessary  to  mquire, 
whether  the  object  of  choice  proposed,  is  to  create  only  one  of 
these  similar  things^  and  for  that  end  to  select  one  only.  If  this  be 
the  thing  intended,  I  answer;  that  he  amuses  himself  with  words ; 
for  as  the  things  difier  only  numericallv,  one  of  them,  when  cre- 
ated, is  equally  the  archetype  of  each  01  these  images,  and  no  ihor^ 
of  one  than  01  any  other ;  and  whatever  is  included  in  the  nature, 
^nd  operations,  of  them  all,  is  completely  realized  in  the  existence 
of  one.  But,  if  the  object  of  choice  intended  be,  whether  only  one 
or  more  than  one,  of  these  similar  beings  shall  be  created;  then  I 
answer ;  that  the  objector  has  himself  furnished  a  complete  founda- 
tion for  a  preference :  the  cases  now  differine  from  each  other,  as 
an  unit  differs  from  two^  three^  or  more  ;  or  a  single  man  from  many  } 
a  difference  not  only  perceptible,  but  capable  of  being  important^ 
to  any  supposable  aegree.  Should  it  be  said,  that  things  may  dif* 
fer  in  some  minute  particulars,  and  yet  furnish  no  solid  foundation 
for  a  preference  :  I  reply,  that  it  cannot  be  wisely,  or  warrantably, 
said,  WTe,  indeed,  may  not,  and  usually  do  not,  perceive  why  things, 
difTerinj;  very  little,  admit  of  such  a  preference ;  but  to  the  mtuitive, 
and  alNcomprehensive,  view  of  God,  a  little  difference  between 
two  things  may,  in  the  eternal  progress  of  bis  dispensations,  be  sucE 
as  to  produce  an  influence  on  the  Universe,  so  diverse,  as  to  ren- 
der one  entirely  beneficial,  and  the  other  wholly  noxious.  Pew 
differences  can  be  moi*e  minute,  or  trifling,  to  the  human  eye,  thap 
the  existence  of  one  hair  more,  or  one  less,  on  the  h!!iman  head , 
v^t  God  has  inform^  us,  that  these  are  all  numbered  bv  him ;  mi 
Uiat  he  sees  a  reason  for  preferring  the  number  actualJbreBraQg. 
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will,  or  pleasure.  In  Revelation  iv.  11,  TTu  four  and  twenty  el- 
tiers,  falling  down  before  Him,  that  siiteth  on  the  throne  in  the  hea- 
vens,  say.  Thou  art  worthy^  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour, 
and  power :  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they 
are,  and  were  created.  In  this  passage  it  is  asserted,  that  all  thin^ 
were  created,  and  exist,  for  the  pleasure  of  God.  It  is  irresistibly 
inferred,  therefore,  that  they  exist  according  to  his  pleasure.  In 
Acts  XV.  18,  it  is  said,  Known  unio  God  are  all  his  works  from  the 
Uginning  of  the  world :  and,  in  Psalm  civ.  31 ,  The  Lord  shall  rejoice 
ui  his  works*  It  cannot  be  true,  that  God  will  rejoice  in  his  works, 
unless  they  are  agreeable  to  his  pleasure ;  nor  anv  farther  than 
they  are  agreeable  to  his  pleasure ;  for  this  would  be  to  sujp* 
pose,  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  that,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  his 
pleasure;  or  is  pleased  with  that,  which  does  not  please  him.  As 
all  his  works  were  known  to  him  from  the  beginning  ;  so  they  were 
certainlv  agreeable  to  his  pleasure  from  the  beginning :  else  it  could 
not  be  foreknown,  and  foretold,  that  he  will  rejoice  in  them. 

That  the  actions  of  moral  beings  are  foreknown  by  God  is  unan- 
swerably evident  firom  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  prophecies  in  ths 
Scriptures  are  either  predictions  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  such  be- 
ings  ;  or  of  events,  accomplished  by  their  voluntary  actions  ;  or  sf 
events,  which  without  these  actions  could  never  exist.  The  deluge 
was  absolutely  predicted  to  Noah,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  it  took  place ;  but,  had  mankind  repented  in  that  period,  the 
deluge  would  not  have  existed.  If,  then,  God  had  not  certainly 
foreknown,  that  men  would  not  repent ;  he  could  not  have  certainly 
foretold  the  delude.  God  predicted  the  apostacv  of  the  Edomitcs; 
the  sojourning  ofthe  Israelites  in  Egypt ;  the  reuisal  of  Pharaoh  to 
let  them  go;  their  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan ;  the  revolt  often 
Tribes  from  Solomon  ;  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar; their  captivity ;  their  return;  and  their  final  destruction  by 
the  Romans;  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  ;  the  erection  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  a  vast  multitude  of  other  events, 
which  cannot  now  be  mentioned.  These  events  were  not  only  the 
voluntary  actions  of  men,  or  the  result  of  them,  but  involved  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  such  actions,  which  preceded  them,  and  were 
necessary  to  their  existence.  All  these  must  have  been  porfecdy 
foreknown  by  God ;  or  the  events  could  not,  with  either  truth,  or 
certainty,  have  been  foretold.  These  actions,  thus  foreknown, 
were  either  agreeable,  or  contrary,  to  the  pleasure  of  God ;  that 
is,  upon  the  whole.  If  they  were  contrary  to  his  pleasure ;  it  was 
contrary  to  his  pleasure,  that  they  should  exist.  Either,  then,  the 
cause  of  their  existence  was  sufficiendy  powerful  to  bring  them  in- 
to being,  when  he  chose  that  they  shouU  not  exist :  or  he  chose 
that  thev  should  exist,  contrary  to  his  own  pleasure ;  or,  in  other 
words,  his  own  choice.  . 

Christ  is  said  by  St,  Peter  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  Jews  by  the 
ditimJBWii  cmmtd  and./ardsik$ml^ttfGodm    UthUdecbntioA 
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can  need  proof;  k  is  found  abundantly  in  the  numerous  predScfionn 
of  this  event,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament*  Christ  is  said  to 
have  been  slain^  that  is,  in  the  purpose  of  God,  frwn  the  fwmitt' 
iion  of  the  world.  The  catling,  sanctification,  conversion,  and  saK 
vation,  of  the  Christian  Church,  are  said  to  be  according  to- the  tttT' 
nai  purpose  of  God.  A  vast  multitudes  of  dlscllBirations,  importing 
the  same  things  reneralljr,  might  be  added  to  these,  were  it  neces- 
sary. But  I  shall  only  observe  further,  under  this  head^  that  the 
works  of  Creation  andh  Providence  are  exhibited  in  the- Scriptures 
as  parts  of  one  great  plan,  universally  devised,  and.  conducted;  ac^ 
coraing  to  the  good  pleasure  of  €rod ;:  extending  to  the  clothing  of 

Sass  and  the  falling  of  sparrows,  the  government  of  this  world  and 
e  regulation  of  the  heavens. 

Sdly.  /  shaU  iwm  cormder  some  of  tke  Difficulties^  which  result 
from  a  denial  of  this  doctrine. 

That  God  made  all  beings,  will  not  here  be  questioned.  When 
he  made  them,  he  either  made  them  with,  or  without,  a-  dbsign.  If 
he  acted  without  design,  he  acted  without  wisdom ;  and  was  there^ 
fore  originally  unwise^  or  unpossessed  of  wisdom :  for  nothing  is 
more  absolute  folly,  or  imficates  more  an  entire  destitution  of  wis* 
dom,  than  to  act  without  design  ;  or  without  an  end ;  and  especiaU 
iy  to  do  such  great  and  wonderful  things,  for  so  Ibng  a  period^ 
without  any  end  in  view. 

If  God  acted  with  design  in  the  Creatibnof  all  things;  he  either 
provided  for  the  certain  accomplishment  of  the  end,  which  he  had  m 
view  ;  or  he  did  not.     U  he  did  not,  it  was  because  he  vr^s  either 
unable,, or  unwilling}^  to  do  H.     If  he  was  unable,  it  was  either  be- 
cause he  knew  not  the  means  of  doings,  it,  or  because  be- had  not 
Kwer  to  bring  them  to  pass,     fn  the  former  case,  we  deny  his 
oniscience ;  in  the  latter,  his  Omnipotence.    When  we  behold 
the  wonderful  contrivance  of  the  endless  multitude  of  things  in 
Creation  and  Providence,  we  cannot,  in  the  exercise  of  Reason, 
doubt  his  Omniscience.    When  we  call  to  mind,  that  they  were 
brought  into  existence  by  his  power,  we  cannot  doubt  his  Omni- 
potence.    He,  who  contrivea  the  Universe,  plainly  knows  all 
things:  He,  who  made  it,  can  plainly  do  all  things,  which  in  their 
nature  are  possible. 

If  God  was  unwilling  to  provide  fir  the  accomplishment  of  the 
emii  which-  he  proposed  in  the  Creation  of  all  things ;  it  was  either 
because  that  end  was  not  sufficientltf  dear  to  him,  or  because  the  oc- 
tampllshmeni  of  it  required  more  labour  and  self  denial  than  Hi 
importance  would  justify.  The  end  could'  not  but  be  sufficiently 
dear  to  him.  God  certainly  cwjdd  propose  to  himself  an  end  of 
infinite  value;  viz.  the  promotion  of  infinite  good;  If  he  did  not 
propose  this  end ;  it  was  not  because  he  was  unable  to  propose  it^ 
but  because  he  was  unwilling.  If  he  was  unwilling  to  propose  this 
end,  when  it  was  in  full  view  before  him;  he  was  not  only  desti- 
tute of  infinite  benevolence^  but,  1  apprehend^  whoUy  destitute  of 
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all  benevolence ;  since,  in  this  case,  he  preferred  a  good,  whick 
was  comparatively  nothing,  (as  being  finite)  to  that  which  was  in- 
finite. If  he  is  infinitely  benevolent,  and  did  actually  propose,  at 
the  end  of  creating  anci  governing  the  universe,  an  infinite  good; 
then  to  him  this  end  was  mfinitely  dear. 

He  was  not  prevented  from  providing  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end  because  of  the  labour^  or  self-denial,  which  it  would  require* 
To  infinite  benevolence,  no  effort  of  choice  can  be  laborious,  at 
self-denying ;  to  Omniscience,  no  effort  of  contrivance  ;  and  to  Om- 
nipotence, no  effort  of  execution.  The  Infinite  Mind  acts,  of  course, 
with  perfect  ease.  The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earthy  faintetk 
not,  neither  is  wearu. 

If  God  did  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end,  which  he  had 
in  view  /  then  it  will  either  be  accomplished,  or  it  will  not.  If  it 
will  be  accomplished,  the  means,  provided  for  this  purpose,  are  all 
of  the  proper  nature,  and  will  operate  in  the  proper  manner,  for 
its  accomplishment.  In  other  words,  they  will  sustain  precisely 
that  nature,  and  operate  in  that  manner,  which  was  intended  by  the 
Infinite  Mind,  when  the  end  was  proposed,  and  the  means  were 
selected  for  bringing  it  to  pass.  Of  course,  both  the  end,  and  the 
means,  were  from  the  beginning  known,  proposed,  chosen,  and  de- 
termined, by  God. 

He,  therefore,  who  denies  this  doctrine,  will,  I  think,  find  the  de- 
nial followed  by  the  immoveable  difficulty  of  being  obliged,  at  the 
same  time,  to  deny  the  absolute  perfection,  and  infinity,  of  the  di- 
vine power,  knowledge,  or  goodness. 

Further;  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings  are  not,  upon  the 
whole,  such  as  God  originally  chose  they  should  be;  it  must  be 
either  because  he  did  not  know  what  they  would  be  /  or,  knowing 
this,  did  not  choose  to  prevent  their  existince.     If  he  did  not  origio-^ 
ally  know  what  they  \yould  be ;  then  his  creatures  communicate  to 
him  continually  new  ideas ;  and  those,  in  endless  multitudes.     Of 
course,  his  views  change  daily ;  and,  instead  of  being  Omniscient 
originally,  and  eternally,  he  is  not  now,  nor  will  he  ever  be  Omnis- 
cient; but  will,  throughout  Eternity,  receive  continual  and  vast  ac- 
cessions of  knowledge,  communicated  to  him  by  his  voluntaiy 
creatures  ;  who,  in  this  case,  devise  what  before  he  did  not  know, 
and  act  what  before  he  never  conceived.     In  this  case  also,  his 
knowledge  must,  like  ours,  be  successive,  and  mutable.     Nay,  a» 
his  mind  is  the  greatest  of  all  minds,  and  must,  according  to  this 
supposition,  continually  imbibe  knowledge;  so,  from  its  extent  and 
comprehension,  it  must  imbibe  knowledge  incalculably  faster,  and 
be  more  rapidly  mutable,  than  that  of  any  other  being  whatever. 

Further;  as  the  views  of  Go.i  continually  enlarge,  and  change; 
so  it  is  plain,  that,  together  with  his  views,  his  disposition  must 
change  with  respect  to  particular  things,  and  ultimately  with  re- 
spect to  his  whole  system ;  and  that  his  administrations,  and  his 
"^      ureS|  must  in  the  same  manner  also  change.    New  objects^ 
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sustain  new  characters,  and  new  relations ;  and  infer  new  proprie- 
ties of  conduct,  and  of  consequence  new  measures.  The  conduct, 
which  it  would  he  proper  for  God  to  adopt  towards  a  being,  whoee 
character  and  actions  are  unknown  to  him,  must  be  also  unknown. 
Every  creature,  whose  character  and  actions  are  new,  and  different 
firom  any  thing  before  known,  or  conceived,  must,  if  he  be  proper- 
ly treated,  receive  a  treatment  differing  from  any,  before  exhibited, 
or  contrived.  As  voluntary  beings  are,  in  a  sense,  endlessly  nu- 
merous, and  exist  throughout  eternity  ;  so  their  actions,  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  supposition,  unknown  to  God  before  they  exist,  must, 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  literally  endless,  demand  a  new  treat- 
ment, or  new  measures,  repeated  in  a  manner,  also  literally  end- 
less. Of  course,  not  only  in  his  views,  but  also  in  his  disposition 
and  conduct,  God  must,  according  to  this  supposition,  be  the  most 
unceasingly,  and  absolutely,  changeable  of  all  beings. 

A  being,  whose  conduct  is,  and  must  be,  regulatecf  by  the  actions 
of  others,  is  plainly  dependent  on  others,  with  respect  to  this  prime 
part  of  his  character.  He  cannot  act,  as  he  would  originally,  and 
absolutely,  choose  to  act ;  but  must  act  as  their  conduct  requires 
him  to  act.  God,  therefore,  being  intimately,  and  inseparably, 
connected  with  all  voluntary  beings,  is  in  this  respect  more  de- 
pendent, according  to  this  supposition,  than  any  other  being  what- 
ever. 

But,  if  God  did  know^  originally^  all  the  actions  of  volxmtary  hi" 
ipgs^  and  did  not  choose  to  prevent  their  existence  in  any  case  ;  then 
ihey  werf,  tspon  fAcioAo/«,  agreeable  to  hispleasvre  ;  or  he  chose^  that 
they  shoula  exist,  when,  vpon  the  whole,  they  were  contrary  to  hu 
pleasure.  That  he  could  nave  prevented  the  existence  of  any  ac- 
tions whatever,  if  he  pleased,  we  certainly  know ;  because  he  could 
have  prevented  the  existence  of  the  beings,  whose  actions  they 
were.  If  they  were  upon  the  whole  contrary  to  his  pleasure,  and 
he  yet  chose  that  they  should  exist ;  then  he  chose,  that  actions^ 
should  exist,  whose  existence  was  upon  the  whole  contrary  to  his 
choice ;  which  is  no  other  than  a  self-contradiction. 

Again;  if  God  proposed  infinite  good  as  the  end  of  all  his  con- 
duct; and  this  end  was  infinitely  dear  to  him,  and  is  yet  not  cer- 
tainly and  completely  accomplished ;  it  must  be  because  he  is  not 
able  to  accomplish  it.  This  will  not  be  pretended.  But,  if  God 
does  hot  foreknow  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings,  he  ca^mot  be 
certain  of  the  arcomplishment  of  this  end.  To  the  accomplishment 
of  perfect  and  infinite  good,  it  is  plainly  necessary,  that  every  things 
pertaining  to  the  system,  should  be  in  time,  place,  nature,  and  ope- 
rations, exactly  that,  and  only  that,  which  contributes  directly,  as 
well  as  ultimately,  its  own  proper  efficacy  to  the  promotion  of  this 
end.  A  perfect  system  plainly  demands,  that  every  part  of  it  be 
necessary,  and  entirely  fitted  for  the  place,  and  operations,  assi<;n- 
ed  to  it,  and  that  there  be  nothing  contrary  to,  or  aside  from,  li.e 
general  purpose ;  nothing  out  of  place,  or  time ;  nothing  super- 
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fluous,  and  nothing  defective ;  in  a.  word,  that  there  be  just  such 
means,  and  so  many  of  them,  as  will  perfectly  accomplish  the  end, 
and  that  there  be  nothing  more.  But,  in  the  case  supposed,  the 
actions  of  voluntary  beines,  unless  accordant  with  the  pleasure  of 
God,  can  in  no  wise  sustam  the  character  of  proper  parts  of  a  per- 
fect system.  Just  so  far,  as  they  vary  from  this  pleasure,  they 
vary  n*om  the  character  specified.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  God 
is  both  able,  and  disposed,  to  plan  a  perfect  system  of  good.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  he  certainly  has  planned  such  a  system. 
Whatever  accords  not  with  his  pleasure,  upon  the  whole,  accords 
not  with  this  system ;  this  being  the  thing,  which  is  agreeable  to 
his  pleasure;  but  must  be  defective,  or  superfluous;  out  of  place, 
or  out  of  time ;  aside  from,  or  contrary  to,  the  perfection  of  the 
system.  Consequently,  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings  be  not, 
upon  the  whole,  accordant  with  the  pleasure  of  God;  he  was  not 
only  unassured  of  the  accompl.shment  of  the  end,  which  he  pro- 
posed in  creating  and  governing  the  universe ;  but  he  entered  upon 
this  great  work  without  knowing,  that  it  would  be  accomplished; 
and  was  originally  certain,  that  the  perfect  good,  which  he  pro- 
posed, would  never  exist. 

Those,  who  deny  this  doctrine,  are  therefore,  unless  I  am  de- 
ceived, forced  by  their  denial  to  acknowledge,  that  God  is  a  limit- 
ed, mutable,  and  dependent  being;  and  that  heorignally  was,  and 
ever  must  be,  uncertain  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  end, 
proposed  in  his  works ;  or  rather  that  he  ever  was,  and  will  be 
certain,  that  it  can  never  be  accomplished.  The  magnitude  oi 
these  difficulties  1  need  noi  explain. 
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sirethf  even  that  he  doelh. 

In  my  last  discourse  I  asserted,  from  these  words,  the  follow- 
ing Doctrine: 

That  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  exist  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  purpose,  pleasure,  or,  what  is  commonly  called  the  Decrees^ 
of  God. 

In  discussing  this  doctrine,  I  mentioned,  that  I  should  attempt, 

I;  To  Explain  it; 

li.  To  Prove  it;  and 

III.  To  answer  the  objections,  commonly  made  against  it. 

Under  the  first  head,  after  having  mentioned  several  erroneous 
opinions,  and  forms  of  phraseology,  frequently  adopted  concern- 
ing this  subject,  I  expressed  my  own  views  of  it  in  this  manner: 
nhat  is  commonly  intended  by  the  Decrees  of  God,  is  that  choice,  or 
pleasure,  of  the  Divine  Mind,  eternally  and  unchangeably  inherent' 
m  t7,  hy  which  all  things  are  brought  into  being. 

Under  the  second  head,  /  alleged  several  direct  arguments  in 

Sjport  of  the  doctrine^  and  then  suggested  several  difficulties^ 
ich  "result  from  denying  it»  These,  by  proving  the  converse  of 
the  doctrine  to  be  false,  indirectly  proved  the  doctrine  to  be  true : 
according  to  the  general  axiom,  that  every  proposition,  or  its  con- 
verse,  is  true. 

I  shall  now,  as  I  proposed,  attempt, 

•  III.  To  answer  the  Objections,  commonly  made  against  this  doC" 
trme. 

These,  I  think,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following : 
1st.  That  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate,  or  Des* 
Hny: 

3dly.    That  it  exhibits  God  as  the  Author  of  sin  : 

•  3dly.    That  it  destroys  the  Free  .Agency  of  rational  creatures : 
and, 

■  4thly.    TTiat  it  discourages  all  the  Efforts  of  mankind  towards 
Reformation, 

I  will  not  say,  that  no  other  objections  are  brought  ag<^inst  this 
doctrine ;  but  I  think  of  no  others,  which  appear  to  be  regarded, 
as  material,  by  those  who  allege  them ;  or  wnich,  if  these  be  fairly 
obviated,  would  be  supposed  sensibly  to  affect  the  question  in  de- 
bate. These,  therefore,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  the 
Ofder  proposed. 
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1st.  //  is  ohjertrd^  that  the  general  doctrine  of  this  discourse ^  is 
equivalent  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate  or  Destiny, 

The  Fate  of  the  Stoics^  as  explained  by  Cicero^  was  of  this  na- 
ture. These  Philosophers  supposed  a  seres,  and  it  would  seem 
an  eternal  one,  in  which  each  hnk  of  the  vast  chain  was  the  effect 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  cause  of  the  succeeding,  one :  every  link 
being  alternately  a  cause  and  effect.  These  causes,  so  far  as  I 
understand  the  subject,  (for  it  is  not  very  clear,  that  we  understand 
precisely  what  was  the  Stoical  doctrine,  nor  that  the  Stoics  under- 
stood, or  united  in,  it  themselves)  were  not  consideiTd  by  them  as 
cither  intelligent,  or  voluntary ;  but  as  merely  coerced  by  those 
which  preceded,  and  as  coercing  those  which  followed,  in  other 
words,  the  doctrine  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Atheists 
concerning  an  eternal  series,  which  was  exploded  in  a  fonner  Dis- 
xourse.*  To  the  irresistible  efficacy  of  this  series  of  causes,  the 
Gods,  acknowledged  by  the  Stoics,  were  absolutely  subjected; 
and  Jupiter  himself,  their  supreme  Ruler,  was  utterly  unable  to  re- 
sist, diveil,  or  at  all  change,  the  order  of  things,  brought  to  pass 
by  the  compulsion  of  this  Fate,  or  Destiny. 

He,  who  can  find  any  resemblance  between  this  doctrine,  and 
that  on  which  the  present  discoui*se  is  founded,  must  find  it  by  the 
aid  of  an  ingenuity,  to  which  I  can  make  no  claim.  I  freely  own, 
•4hat  I  cannot  perceive  any  similarity  between  an  unintelligent  and 
involuntary  series  of  causes,  compelling  by  natural  necessity,  or 
coercion,  the  existence  of  their  consequent  effects,  and  controlling 
by  inevitable  necessity  the  actions  of  both  Gods  and  Men ;  ana 
Ae  free,  wise,  and  voluntary,  agency  of  the  infinitely  intelligent 
and  benevolent  Mind,  originally  planning,  and  steadily  executmgi 
a  system  of  infinite  good,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  bound* 
less  wisdom,  and  perfect  pleasure.  I  cannot  perceive  a  similarity, 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  discern  in  what  the  professed  difficulty 
lies ;  or  what  the  real  objection  is,  which  I  am  required  to  answer* 
1  shall  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  waiting  until  1  shall  find  the 
objection  so  stated,  as  either  to  induce  me  to  acknowledge  its 
force,  or  enable  me  to  attempt  a  refutation. 

2dly.  It  is  objected^  that  this  doctrine  exhibits  God  as  the  AtUh&f 
of  sin. 

To  the  phrase,  Author  of  sin^  very  different  meanings  arc  an- 
nexed by  different  persons.  In  order  to  meet  this  objection,  there- 
fore, with  any  hope  of  success,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  the  phraseology*  Some 
persons  understand  by  it  the  immediate  and  efficient  Cause  of  sin/id 
volitions :  others,  not  only  mean  the  efficient^  but  the  guilty^  Qnt$e  pf 
9uth  volitions :  others,  still,  such  a  Cause^  as  in  any  manner^  Aow* 
crer  remote^  lays  a  foundation  for  the  existence  of  sin :  and  others,  o 
Gutitei  iyppoi€d  to  6e  inlelligentf  nhkhj  when  possessed  of  sufficieni 
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poToer  to  prevent  the  existence  of  sm,  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it* 
When  it  is  said,  that  this  doctrino  exhibits  God  as  the  Author  of 
sin  ;  I  shall,  for  the  present,  consider  the  phrase,  as  used  in  one,  or 
both^  of  the  two  first  of  these  senses;  and  regard  the  objectcwr  as 
intending,  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  God  is  either  theguiityj 
•r  guiltless^  immediate^  and  efficient^  cause  of  sinful  volitions  in  his 
creatures:  In  other  words,  that  he  constrains^  or  compels  them  to 
•tn.  That  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  defended,  involves  this  con- 
sequence, I  cannot  perceive,  nor  adroit. 

To  support  the  objection,  it  must  be  shown,  that  God  cannot 
will,  and  accomplish,  the  existence  of  voluntary  agents,  who,  act- 
ing freely,  shall  nevertheless  act  in  exact  accordance  with  what  is, 
upon  the  whole,  his  pleasure ;  and  who,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  severally  placed,  and  with  the  attributes  which 
they  severally  possess,  will,  with  perfect  freedom,  contribute,  each 
his  proper  part  and  efficiency,  towards  the  promotion  of  the  infinite 
good,  originally  proposed  as  the  end  of  the  divine  system.  But 
this,  I  apprehend,  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  shown.  It 
must  be  proved,  that  in  the  infinite  multitude  of  possible  free  agents, 
present  to  the  view  of  the  divine  Mind,  there  were  none,  |X)ssessed 
of  such  attributes,  and  capable  of  being  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, as,  while  they  acted  with  perfect  freedom,  would  also  pep* 
fectly  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  divine  pleasure.  No  man 
will,  I  presume,  attempt  to  prove  this  position.  If  it  be  granted, 
that  such  agents  were  possible,  and  that  the  Infinite  Mind  discerned 
their  nature  and  character ;  it  must,  in  order  to  support  the  objec- 
tion,.be  proved,  that  God,  having  these  agents  in  full  view,  chose 
not  to  select  them,  and  bring  them  into  existence.  But  this,  I  pre- 
sume, will  not  be  admitted  by  the  objector  himself.  Till  this  can 
be  done,  however,  the  obj-^ction  cannot  be  maintained. 

That  Sin  is  in  the  world,  and  that  the  world,  with  all  which  it 
contains,  is  under  the  covernment  of  God,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
must  be  acknowledged  by  the  objector  himself;  unless,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  denies  the  divine  government  abvsolutely,  or,  on  the  other, 
the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil.  Sin  has,  therefore, 
entered  the  world  in  some  manner  or  other,  while  it  was  under  th^ 
divine  government.  There  arc  three  wai/s^in  lohich  men  have  at^ 
ttmptea  to  explain  the  difficulty^  involved  in  this  fact.  Some  per^ 
sons  assert,  that  by  his  direct  efficiency^  God  caused;  others^  that  ht 
permitted  ;  and  others  stilly  that  he  could  not  prevent  its  existence. 

That  God  could  not  prevent  the  existence  of  sin  cannot*  be 
maintained.  He  has  prevented  it  in  the  angels^  who  kept  their  first 
gstate.  He  prevented  it  in  the  person  of  Christ;  who  in  his  human 
nature  knew  no  sin.  He  has  promised,  that  he  will  prevent  it,  and 
be  will  therefore  certainly  prevent  it,  in  the  spirits  ofjnstmenmadt 
perfect  in  the  heavens.  Should  it  be  said,  that  these  beings,  by 
their  own  voluntary  agency,  and  without  any  interference  or  influ- 
MM  on  the  part  of  God,  continue  in  a  state  of  holiness ;  I  IA« 
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swer,  that  this  supposition  affects  not  the  point  at  all ;  for  God 
plainly  could  have  created  every  moral  agent  with  exactly  the 
same  attributes,  and  placed  them  in  exactly  the  same  circumstan- 
ces, with  those  several  virtuous  beings,  who  persist  in  holiness. 
Whatever  we  suppose  to  be  the  means,  by  which  they  are  pre- 
served from  sin  ;  those  very  me^ns  he  certainly  could  have  used, 
to  preserve  in  the  same  effectual  manner  all  others. 

Beyond  this,  he  has  not  only  continued  holiness  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  his  creatures ;  but  has  restored  it  to  vast  multitudes,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  hopeless  ^uilt  and  pollution.  This  fact 
is  a  proof,  that  he  could  have  continued  it  in  the  minds  of  these 
creatures,  if  he  had  judged  this  conduct  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  wise 
and  good  for  him  to  pursue. 

That  God  by  an  immediate  agency  of  his  own,  creates  the  sinful 
volitions  of  mankind^  is  a  doctrine,  not  warranted,  in  my  view, 
either  by  Reason,  or  Revelation.  There  are,  I  know,  many  re- 
spectable men  in  modern  times,  and  particularly  in  our  own  coun- 
try, as  there  have  been  at  other  times,  and  in  other  countries, 
wno  have  thought  this  the  easiest  way  of  arriving  at  satisfaction 
concerning  this  abstruse  subject.  I  cannot,  as  some  persons  have 
thought  it  proper  to  do,  attribute  to  these  men  evil  designs.  In 
many  instances,  at  least,  they  appear  to  give  as  unquestionable 
proofs  of  piety  and  virtue,  as  are  given  by  any  others ;  and  to  de- 
vote their  labours  as  cheerfully,  and  faithfully,  to  the  promotion  of 
truth  and  righteousness^  in  the  world.  Still,  I  cannot  accord  with 
this  doctrine  ;  nor  hesitate  to  believe,  that  they  have  in  several  in- 
stances darkened  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  There  is  a 
bound,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  beyond  which  the  mind  cannot 
pass ;  and  it  is  as  easily  found  in  investigating  thig  subject,  as  in 
any  course  of  human  inquiry.  The  metaphysical  nature  of  Moral 
Agency,  both  in  God  and  his  creatures,  is  a  subject,  perhaps  as 
tenuous,  as  difficult  to  be  fastened  u}X)n,  and  as  easily  evanescent 
from  the  mind,  as  any,  which  we  attempt  to  examine.  This,  1 
think,  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  attempt 
thoroughly  to  explain  it,  has  given  extensive  satisfaction,  even  to 
philosophical  men,  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  Theology  of  a  part  of  this  country  appears  to  me  to  be 
verging,  insensibly,  perhaps,^  to  those  who  are  chiefly  concerned, 
but  with  no  very  gradual  step,  towards  a  Pantheism,  differing,  ma- 
terially, in  one  particular  only,  from  that  of  Spinosa.  He  held, 
that  the  Universe,  which  he  supposed  to  be  matter,  and  xohich  he  divi^ 
ded  into  cogitative  or  intelligent,  and  incogitative,  was  God;  and 
that  the  several  parts  of  it  were  no  other  .than  separate  parts  of  th€ 
same  great  and  Universal  Being,  Thus  he  excluded  the  existence 
of  all  creatures ;  and  of  any  work  of  creation,  as  well  as  all  that, 
which  is  usually  meant  by  the  providence  and  government  of  the 
Creator.  The  Theology,  to  wnich  I  have  referred,  teaches,  ihtti 
God  ii  itnsnaUrialf  tsUeUtgerU  and  infinitt^  bui  dcniesj  with  i^pmoMiy 
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the  existence  of  finite^  intelligent  beings^  as  well  as  of  those,  which 
toe  call  bodies  ;  declaring,  that  what  men  ustuilly  call  minds,  or  spi* 
ritSy  are  no  other  titan  continued  chains,  or  successions,  of  ideas  and 
exercises,  created  immediately,  and  successively,  by  the  Infinite 
Mind.  The  same  reason  is  alleged  by  this  system  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  finite  aeents  from  existence,  which  was  alleged  by  Spinosa 
for  excluding^  the  existence  of  such  agents,  as  well  as  an  Infinite^ 
Immaterial  One,  from  his  system ;  viz.  that  mankind  cannot  con^ 
ceive  of  such  things,  nor  comprehend  their  nature :  a  reason,  which, 
if  admitted,  will  indeed  exclude  from  our  behef,  and  reception,  al- 
most every  doctrine.  Particularly,  on  this  ground  we  ought  cer^ 
tainly  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  Agent. 

As  I  propose  to  consider  the  principal  subject  of  these  remarks 
in  a  discourse,  devoted  to  it,  it  will  be  improper  to  anticipate,  here, 
the  things  which  I  design  to  include  in  that  discourse.     It  will  be 
sufficient,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  observe,  that  the  Scripture* 
directly  inform  us,  that  God  is  the  Author  of  holiness,  and  this  ri> 
many  forms,  and  with  great  emphasis ;  that  they  no  where  assert, 
that  he  is  the  Author  of  sin,  in  the  sense  now  under  consideration; 
and  that  they  every  where  attribute  blame  to  man,  as  the  guilty, 
and,  in  my  view,  the  efficient,  cause,  of  his  own  sins.     A  plaia 
man,  reading  the  Scriptures,  never,  I  presume,  derived  from  them 
th^  doctrine,  that  Goa  creates  the  sins  of  men*     Nor  can  he,  with- 
out great  pains-taking,  and  previous  perplexity,  be  induced  to  ad- 
mit it  as  a  part  of  his  creed.     And  lot  it  be  remembered,  as  a  very 
just  and  very  important  remark  of  Doddridge,  that  the  [)lain  sense 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  that  which  naturally  strikes  the  minds  of  plain 
men  as  the  real  meaning,  is  almost  of  course  the  true  sense. 

The  existence  of  finite  aeents  is  at  least  as  conceivable,  and  ad- 
missible, as  that  of  an  innnite  Agent ;  and  certainly  involves  no 
greater  difficulties.  Accordingly,  this  has  been  the  universal  doc- 
trine of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  the  only  obvious  exhibition  of 
the  Scriptures,  concerning  this  subject.  The  common  objection 
concerning  this  doctrine,  is  certainly  trifling  and  groundless ;  viz. 
that  it  makes  creatures  independent  of  their  Creator,  Can  he  be  in- 
dependent, whose  existence,  attributes,  and  consequently  actions, 
depend  absolutely  on  the  will  of  another ;  and  who  can  be,  and  do, 
nothing,  but  what  that  other  is  pleased  to  permit? 

Satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  on  which,  however,  I  mean 
to  dwell  more  particularly  hereafter,  I  adopt  without  hesitation  the 
.second  of  these  misthods  of  explaining  the  introduction  of  Sin  into 
the  world ;  and  unite  with  those,  who  assert,  that  God  permitted  the 
existence  of  Sin  ;  or  in  the  Scriptural  language,  that  he  has  in  times 
past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  way:, .  It  has  not  ever 
oeen  proved,  that  these  ways  are  not  their  own,  in  the  most  abso- 
lute sense ;  nor  in  the  strictest  metaphysical  language,  that  God 
bas  not  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  them ;  nor  that  mis,  connect- 
ed with  such  a  supehnteiKlence  and  controli  as  invariably  directs 
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their  conduct  to  ultimate  good,  and  prevents  it  from  terminating  in 
ultimate  evil,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God,  so 
far  as  sin  is  concerned.  That  this  scheme  does  not  in  any  degree 
exhibit  God  as  the  Author  of  Sin,  in  either  of  the  two  first  senses, 
must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  by  every  man,  who  believes  in  the 
perfections  and  government  of  God.  That  he  has  permitted  Sin, 
and  has  not  prevented  its  existence,  are  facts  so  evident,  that  they 
cannot  become  the  subject  of  serious  debate.  At  the  same  t'mie,  I 
cannot  but  observe,  that  those,  who,  when  they  speak  of  God  as 
the  Author  of  Sin,  mean  to  indicate  these  facts  as  tne  import  of  this 
phrase,  use  language  in  an  unwarrantable,  and,  in  my  view,  dan- 
gerous and  mischievous  manner. 

3dly.  //  is  ohjected,  thai  this  doctrine  destroys  the  Free  Jigency  of 
rational  creatures. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  many  of  the  observations,  tnade 
under  the  last  head,  materially  affect  this  also.  Indeed  these  two 
objections  are  so  connected  in  their  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  one  of  ihom,  to  any  extent,  without  anticipating,  in  some 
degree,  the  consideration  of  the  other.  To  the  observations,  which 
I  have  already  made,  I  shall,  however,  add  several  others,  pecii* 
liarly  referring  to  this  objection. 

There  are  out  two  ways^  in  which  the  agency  of  God  can  be  sup- 
posed by  the  objectoi's  to  lessen,  or  destroy,  the  free  agency  of  his 
creatures.  One  is  by  compcllin^^  or  constraining,  their  actions :  the 
other,  hy  rendering  the  existence  of  their  actions  certain,  before  thejf 
take  place.  That  God  compels,  or  constrains,  the  actions  of  his 
creatures;  of  men  for  example;  certainly  cannot  be  shown,  nof 
even  pretended ;  unless  the  compulsion  exists  in  his  decrees.  Nor 
can  it  be  shown  to  exist  in  his  decrees,  unless  it  is  involved  in  the 
nature  of  his  decrees,  as  such  ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  the  doc- 
trine of  this  discourse  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  free  agency 
in  creatures.  This,  I  presume,  is  the  real  opinion  of  those,  wt^ 
bring  the  objection,  now  under  consideration.  They  regard  the 
supposition,  that  God  has  planned  a  certain  system  of  things  accord'* 
ing  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  that  he  has  made,  and  placed,  men  im 
ttich  a  manner,  as  that  they  will  certainly  do  those  things,  and  thot$ 
only,  which  will  accord  with  that  pleasure,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine,  that  they  are  free  agents. 

To  this  objection,  to  which  1  have  intended  to  give  its  true  im- 

rort,  and  full  force,  it  is  commonly  answered,  that  the  doctriru,  which 
have  attempted  to  support,  is  capable  of  being  clearly  proved,  boik 
from  Reason  and  Revelation ;  and  that  men  are  intuitively  consciom 
of  their  own  free  agency,  being  irresistibly  sensible,  that  they  «el 
spontaneously,  and  without  any  coercion,  or  constraint.  Both  do^ 
tfines  being,  therefore,  true,  and  certain,  it  is  justly  alleged,  tiuU  thejf 
are  of  course  consistent  with  each  other. 

It  would  seem,  that  this  answer  might  as  well  satisfy  the  mind  in 
the  jHreseni  case,  as  in  numerous  o&ers,  in  which  we  peicttva  pio» 
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positions  to  be  true,  but  arc  unable  to  discern  the  nature  of  their 
mutual  connexion.  But,  as  the  objection  is  still  insisted  on,  and 
seems  to  have  no  small  weight  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  it 
will  not  be  improper  for  me  to  oScr  some  further  considerations  on 
the  subject. 

All  tnose,  who  make  the  objection,  aeree  as  well  as  others,  that 
ii  is  possible  for  a  finite  ageniy  possessed  of  certain  supposable  attri" 
huiesy  and  placed  in  certain  supposable  circumstances ^  to  be  free  in 
the  absolute  sense.  I  shall  take  this  for  granted  ;  because,  other- 
wise, the  objection  itself,  and  the  debate  founded  on  it,  can  have 
neither  place,  nor  meaning.  We  will  suppose,  then,  such  an  agent 
to  exist ;  and  to  act^  while  he  livedo  in  a  manner  perfectly  free : 
while^  at  the  same  time^  no  being  knew  at  allj  in  what  manner  he 
would  act  in  any  case  whatever,  until  his  actions  had  existed.  In  this 
case,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  possess  all  possible 
advantages  for  acting  with  perfect  freedom.  Lest  I  should  not  be 
tfaoueht  to  be  sufficiently  particular,  I  will  suppose  his  actions  to  be  all 
absolutely  contingent ;  because  some  Philosophers  suppose  contin- 
gency to  be  an  indispensable  and  inseparable  attribute  of  a  free 
action.  We  will,  now,  in  the  second  place,  suppose  this  agents 
without  any  change  in  his  powers,  or  his  circumstances,  in  any  other 
respect,  to  have  all  his  actions,  which,  according  to  the  former  sup* 
position  are  the  freest  possible,  foreknown  by  God,  or  some  other  be" 
ing*  I  ask,  whether  they  would  be  at  all  the  less  free,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  thus  foreknown  ?  The  powers,  the  circumstances, 
and  the  actions,  of  this  agent,  remain  exactly  the  same  as  before : 
the  agent  himself  (for  that  is  included  in  the  supposition)  being  per- 
fectly ignorant,  that  his  actions  are  thus  foreknown.  Can  it  be  per- 
ceived, that  this  foreknowledge  affects  the  nature  of  the  actions  in 
any  manner,  or  the  freedom  of  the  agent  ?  To  me  it  is  clear,  that 
it  cannot;  because,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  foreknowledge  has 
not  the  remotest  influence  on  the  a^ent,  nor  on  his  actions :  both 
Ae  and  thty  continuing  to  be  exactly  the  same,  in  every  respect 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  possible  influence  of  this  fore- 
knowledge is  confined  to  the  bosom  of  him,  by  whom  it  is  pos- 
sessed. 

But  if  this  aeent  would  thus  continue  fi*ee,  and  his  actions  would 
still  be  perfectly  free,  notwithstanding  they  were  foreknown ;  then 
it  is  clear,  that  a  preceding  certainty,  that  the  actions  of  a  voluntary 

2ent  will  exist,  does  not  at  all,  of  itself,  lessen,  or  affect,  their  free* 
m.  Foreknowledge  renders  the  future  existence  of  that,  which 
is  foreknown,  certain :  therefore  the  actions  of  the  agent  supposed 
are  all  rendered  certain,  and  will  of  course  exist :  yet  it  is,  I  think, 
unquestionably  clear  fi*om  this  statement,  that  their  freedom  will 
not  be  affected.  Lest  I  should  be  thought  guilty  of  an  absurdity 
in  supposing  events  absolutely  contingent  to  be  capable  of  being 
foreknown ;  I  shall  justify  myself  by  observing,  that  Dr.  Gregory 
Jut  asserted,  that  the  voluntary  actions  of  mankind  are  foreknown 
Vol.  I.  33 
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09  mere  contingencies  ;  and  is  declared  by  a  writer  of  respectability 
to  have  merited  the  thanks  of  the  learned  world  for  this  discovery* 
For  myself,  1  confess,  that  I  not  only  discern  no  indispensable  con- 
nexion between  contingency  and  freedom  of  action ;  but  no  con- 
nexion at  all ;  nor  any  possibility,  that  human  actions,  or  any  thing 
else,  should  be  contingent.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  admission  of 
casual,  or  contingent,  existence,  must,  if  we  would  make  our  prin- 
ciples consistent,  be  by  consequence  the  admission  of  it  in  all  cases 
wnatever. 

A^ain ;  we  will  suppose,  ttiat  the  actions  of  the  agent  already  spe» 
cifiedj  which  are  thus  foreknown  by  God^  are  perceived  by  Aim,  atsoj 
to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  Will  this  circumstance  af- 
fect the  fireedom  of  agency  ?  Surely  it  will  not  be  asserted,  nor 
believed,  that  actions,  m  oraer  to  be  free,  must  contravene  the  plea- 
sure of  God.  As  I  presume  this  proposition  was  never  advanced 
byanvman;  and  as  it  is  an  obvious  absurdity  in  itself;  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  consider  it  as  being  an  absurdity.  It  is  Uierefore 
clear,  that  the  actions  of  a  voluntary  agent  may  be  certainly  fore* 
known  by  Ood  to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure,  and  yet  be  at" 
tended  with  the  highest  possible  freedom. 

That  God  knows  all  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  involves  not 
a  contradiction ;  and  that  the  foreknowledge  of  human  actions  does 
not  involve  a  contradiction ;  I  here  consider  as  undisputed. 

I  have,  I  flatter  myself,  made  it  sufficiently  evident,  that  God's 
foreknowledge  of  voluntary  actions  does  in  no  respect  lessen,  or 
aifect,  their  ffeedom ;  although  it  renders  their  future  existence  ab- 
solutely certain.  But  it  will  be  said,  by  some  persons  at  leasts 
that  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  here ;  but  in  the  fact,  that  God  has. 
willed  the  existence  of  human  agents,  and  their  actions  ;  and  that  it . 
ft  Aw  formation  of  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  accomplish  certain 
purposes  of  his  own,  which  prevents,  or  destroys,  the  freedom  in  quits* 
tjon. 

To  remove  the  difficulty,  presented  by  this  observation,  I  wiB 
suppose  once  more  a  voluntary  agent  either  self-existent,  or  exiri* 
ing  casually,  possessing  powers  of  understanding,  similar  in  their 
extent  to  those  of  angels,  or  of  men  ^  and  at  the  same  time  free  in  tAc 
highest  sense,  annexed  to  that  term.  Let  him  be  also  supposed  to 
be  known,  and  comprehended,  by  God  in  the  same  perfect  manner, 
in  which  any  angel,  or  man,  is  known  by  him ;  so  that  God  can 
foresee  with  an  omniscient  survey,  and  absolute  certainty,  all  his 
future  actions.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  God 
exercises  over  hidi  no  government,  or  influence,  whatever.  This 
being  will  undoubtedly  be  acknowledged  to  be  free,  even  by  those, 
who  make  this  objection ;  because  he  was  neither  brought  mto  ex- 
istence by  the  will  of  God ;  nor  is  controlled,  nor  influenced,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  by  any  will,  beside  his  own.  Let  me  fiirther. 
suppose,  what,  as  it  must  be  granted,  cannot  lessen,  nor  afiect,  bis 
freedkNn  $  that  all  his  actionsi  thus  foreseen,  are  agreeable  to  the 
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divine  pleasure.  Now  let  me  ask,  whether  the  divine  omniscience 
could  not  contrive,  and  the  divine  power  create,  a  being  exacdy 
resembling  this,  which  I  have  here  supposed,  in  every  respect ; 
except  that  he  was  not  self-existent,  nor  casually  existent ;  and  so 
perfect  a  copy,  that  he  would  differ  from  this  supposed  being  nu- 
merically only ;  would  possess  the  same  attributes ;  be  in  the  same 
circumstances ;  and  perform,  both  in  substance  and  mode,  exactljr 
the  same  actions.  Were  this  supposed  being,  for  example,  to  hie 
placed  by  God  in  his  kingdom,  m  certain  circumstances,  and  act- 
ing a  certain  part,  in  the  system,  which  was  exacdy  agreeable  to 
the  divine  pleasure ;  woula  not  the  created  being  who  was  his 
perfect  counterpart,  if  substituted  in  his  place,  perform  precisely 
the  same  actions,  with  the  same  faculties,  and  the  same  freedom  ? 
The  only  difference  between  them  would  be,  that  he,  who  was  ca- 
sually existent,  would  perform  these  actions  in  consequence  of 
possessing  such  and  such  attributes,  without  having  been  created 
for  this  piu'pose ;  while  the  other  would  perform  tnem,  in  conse- 

5|uence  of  having  been  thus  created  with  tne  very  same  attributes, 
n  then*  origin,  I  grant,  these  beings  differ :  in  their  naturcj  charaC' 
ierj  and  attributes,  they  are  precisely  the  same.  But  their  origin, 
it  is  plain,  cannot,  even  in  the  most  distant  manner,  affect  their  atr 
tributes,  or  their  actions.  These,  by  the  supposition,  are  exactly 
alike.  If,  therefore,  the  former  of  these  beings  is  free ;  the  latter 
b  equally  free.  If  the  actions  of  the  latter  are  foreknown  by  God ; 
equally  so  are  those  of  the  former ;  and  they  both  alike  fulfil  his 
pleasure. 

With  these  things  in  view,  it  must,  I  think,  be  evident,  thai  God 
can  create  a  free  agent,  whose  actions  shall  be  all  foreknown  by  him, 
end  shall  exactly  accomplish  what  is,  upon  the  whole,  his  pleasure. 

If  these  things  are  just,  and  true ;  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse 
does  not  destroy,  lessen,  nor  affect  in  any  manner,  the  free  agency 
of  rational  creatures ;  unless  it  can  be  shown,  as  I  am  well  assured 
it  never  can  be,  thctt  God  has  not  created  agents,  whose  attributes 
are  agreeable  to  this  representation*  There  was  not,  indeed,  pre- 
sent to  lus  eye  a  self-existent,  nor  a  casually  existent,  agent,  such 
as  I  have  supposed ;  but  there  were  present  to  the  view  of  his  om- 
niscience all  the  attributes  and  circumstances,  which  can  enter  into 
the  existence  and  character  of  such  an  agent.  If,  then,  he  did  not 
create  beings  of  such  a  character;  it  was  solely  because  he  did 
not  choose  to  create  them. 

4thly.  It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  discourages  all  the  Efforts 
cf  mankind  towards  reformation. 

That  this  doctrine  has  often  been  used  to  discourage  such  efforts, 
I  readily  acknowledge.  This  is  not  unfrequently  the  tenor  of 
books,  and  of  conversation ;  nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for  per- 
sons to  make  it  the  source  of  discouragement  to  themselves  ;  and 
to  entertain  gloomy  and  distressing  apprehensions  concerning  their 
own  final  condition,  when  referred  in  meir  minds  to  the  decrees  o( 
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God.  Still  I  cannot  see,  that  this  conduct  is  wise,  rational,  or  de- 
fensible ;  nor  that  the  doctrine  includes  in  itself  any  discourage- 
ment, which  will  not,  with  as  good  reason,  flow  from  that,  which  is 
opposed  to  it.  It  cannot  result  from  the  consideration,  that  the 
pleasure  of  God  controls  this  subject,  rather  than  our  own  pleasure* 
On  the  one  hand,  the  pleasure  of  God  is  more  wisely  ana  benevo- 
lently formed  than  our  own ;  more  disposed  to  promote  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  more  able  to  contrive  the  best  means,  by  which  it  may 
be  accomplished.  This  we  never  could  have  done  ourselves ;  nor, 
if  we  were  able,  should  we  be  willing :  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
fact,  that,  after  the  wonderful  and  difficult  things,  which  have  been 
done  to  provide  salvation  for  us,  and  while  it  is  proffered  to  us 
freely  on  the  easiest  of  all  terms,  we  are  not  willinc  to  accept  \U 
How  much  less  willing  should  we  have  been  to  go  tnroueh  the  la- 
bour and  sufferings,  could  we  have  gone  through  them,  wnich  were 
necessary  to  procure  it  for  ourselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  please  to  be  saved,  we  shall  now  be 
saved.  This  is  one  great  part  of  the  divine  pleasiu'e.  There  is 
nothing,  which  prevents  us  from  being  saved,  out  our  own  inclina- 
tion ;  and  this  would  as  effectually  prevent  us  in  any  supposable 
circumstances.  Nor  could  we  in  any  circumstances  possess  a 
greater  freedom  of  choice,  or  action,  with  respect  to  this  or  any 
other  subject,  than  we  now  possess.  Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  influence  from  God,  which  at  all  hinders  us  from  choos- 
ing salvation  with  all  that  freedom  of  action,  which  moral  beines 
can  possess.  It  will  be  observed,  I  speak  not  here  of  persons,  for 
their  incorrigible  obstinacy,  punished  with  judicial  blindness,  and 
hardness  of  heart ;  though  it  is  to  be  questioned,  zohether,  even  i» 
this  case,  God  does  any  tning  more,  than  leave  them  to  themselves* 
The  language  of  God  to  every  sinner  is,  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lardy 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner  ;  but  would  rather,  thai 
he  would  return,  and  live.  His  invitations  to  sinners  are.  Ho! 
every  one  that  thirsteth ;  come  ye  to  the  waters ;  and  he  that  hoik 
no  money :  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  wilk^ 
out  price :  and.  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come,  and  take  the  water  qf 
life  freely.  This  language  is  perfectly  sincere,  and  exactly  de- 
scriptive of  the  disposition  of  God. 

This  discouragement  cannot  arise  from  the  certainty  of  the  evenlf 
as  established  by  this  doctrine.  The  event  is  equally  certain,  if  the 
doctrine  is  given  up.  It  is  equally  certain  in  fact,  with  what  Mr. 
Locke  calls  Certainty  of  truth,  in  distinction  from  Certainty  of 
knowledge,  concerning  any  man,  that  he  either  will,  or  will  not,  be 
saved,  wnether  it  be  foreknown  or  not.  One  of  these  assertions, 
either  that  he  will,  or  that  he  will  not,  be  saved,  is  now  certainlT 
true.  Which  of  them  is  true,  I  grant,  does  not  appear ;  and  will 
not,  until  time  shall  disclose  it.  otill,  one  of  the  events  will  take 
place,  whether  decreed,  or  foreknown,  or  not.  God  will  then 
judge,  and  punish  the  wicked ;  and  will  punish  them  for  exactly 
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the  same  reasons,  on  either  supposition ;  viz.  for  their  impenitence; 
unbelief,  and  disobedience.  A  person  may,  therefore,  with  exact 
ly  the  same  propriety,  whether  he  admits  the  decrees  of  God,  or 
not ;  or  whether  God  has,  or  has  not,  formed  any  decrees ;  say,  If 
I  shall  he  saved^  I  shall  be  savedy  whether  I  try  to  obtain  salvation  or 
not :  and,  however  earnestly  I  may  try,  if  I  am  to  perish,  I  shall 
perish.  The  certainty,  in  either  case,  is  the  same,  and  equally  ab- 
solute. Even  the  foreknowledge  of  God  will  not  alter  this  fact  at 
all;  for  thoueh  it  affects  him,  it  affects  not  the  certainty  of  the 
event.  All  that  can  be  truly  said  is,  that  an  event,  which  would 
otherwise  take  place,  is  now  foreseen  by  hun.  To  us  in  both 
cases,  also,  it  is  equally  unknown.  The  causes,  which  will  bring 
it  to  pass,  will  in  both  cases  be  exactly  the  same.  The  language 
in  both  cases,  therefore,  may  be  adopted  with  exactly  the  same 
proprietv.  But  the  truth  is,  the  language  cannot  be  proper  in  either 
case.  In  my  apprehension,  it  is  never  true,  that  die  attempts 
of  the  man  concerned,  towards  the  attainment  of  salvation,  make 
no  difference  as  to  the  event.  On  the  contrary  it  is  clear,  that  oi 
those,  who  are  saved,  few,  very  few,  indeed,  can  be  found,  who 
have  not  made  such  attempts ;  nor  is  there  any  satis&ctory  rea- 
son  to  believe,  that  those,  who  make  them  with  persevering  ear- 
nestness and  zeal,  ultimately  fail. 

I  know  no  reason,  why  the  same  language  should  not  be  used, 
with  the  same  propriety  and  force,  concerning  our  secular,  as  con- 
cerning our  spiritual,  business.  But  the  farmer,  who  should  loiter 
at  home,  and  say, "  If  I  am  to  have  a  crop  the  present  year,  I  shall 
have  one ;  and,  if  I  am  not  to  have  a  crop,  i  shall  not  have  one, 
whether  I  plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  or  lie  down  in  my  bed :" 
the  student,  who  should  spend  his  time  in  dress,  sports,  and  earning, 
and  say,  "  If  I  am  to  be  a  scholar,  or  to  get  my  lesson,  I  snail  ac- 
complish it ;  and,  if  I  am  not,  it  will  never  be  accomplished,  whe- 
ther I  study  diligentlv,  or  lose  my  time  in  idleness :"  would  be 
pronounced,  and  justly,  a  fool  or  a  madman.  But  the  decree  of 
God  extends  to  each  of  these  subjects  as  absolutely,  as  to  our  sal- 
vation. Men  are  as  really  chosen  to  be  farmers,  and  scholars,  as 
Christians :  and  learning  and  harvests  are  as  truly  appointed,  as 
holiness :  although  from  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  amazine  moment  of  the  latter,  we  are  apt  to  apply 
the  doctrine  to  one  of  the  cases,  and  not  to  the  other. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  as  established  bv  his  pleasure,  is  a  king- 
dom of  means,  regularly  connected  with  their  ends.  I  do  nbt  per- 
ceive, that  this  is  less  true,  when  applied  to  spiritual,  than  to  natu- 
ral, things.  The  real  discouragement,  which  men  generally  labour 
under  with  respect  to  their  spiritual  concerns,  is  their  indisposition 
to  make  any  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  In  truih,  this 
indisposition  itself  suggests  the  discouragement,  which  I  have  ob- 
liated,  and  then  admits  it.  To  a  dispassionate,  unbiassed  mind, 
it  would  never  gain  admission.  By  sober  Reason  it  was  never  de- 
vised, and  can  never  be  supported. 
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Were  God  really  unwilling,  that  men  should  strive ;  had  he  dis- 
countenanced efforts ;  had  he  established  no  means  of  grace ;  or 
had  those  means,  when  anxiously  and  perseveringly  used,  failed  of 
success ;  there  would,  indeed,  be  ample  room  for  well-founded  dis- 
couragement. But,  when  we  find,  as  in  my  view  we  do  in  fact  find, 
all  these  things  reversed  in  the  good  pleasure,  and  providence,  of 
God ;  we  have  every  inducement  to  hope,  and  to  labour ;  much 
more,  it  would  seem,  than  fi*om  any  supposable  situation,  in  which 
all  things  were  left  to  fluctuation  and  casualty.  Stupid  sinners 
have  indeed,  according  to  this  and  every  other  scheme,  the  most 
fearful  reason  for  discouragement  and  terror*  But  such  as  are 
awakened,  anxious,  and  engaged,  to  seek  eternal  life,  have  solid 
and  abundant  reason  for  hope. 

Mankind  seem,  in  many  instances,  to  suppose,  that  the  decrees 
of  God  produce  the  event  without  means ;  according  to  the  JVo- 
hammedan  doctrine  of  predestination.  Whereas,  if  they  be- 
lieved, that  the  pleasure  of  God  formed  the  system,  and  selected 
the  means  and  agents,  by  which  all  events  are  accomplished ;  if 
they  believed  those  agents  to  be  endued  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
fireest  possible  agency,  and  to  be  selected,  and  formed,  so  that 
they  might  act  with  perfect  fireedom ;  if  they  believed,  that  God 
always  furnishes  them  with  the  necessary  means  of  obedience, 
and  with  motives  to  obedience,  more  and  greater  than  any,  which 
they  can  find,  to  disobey ;  if  they  behoved,  that  God,  by  a  direct 
agency  of  his  own,  does  not  constrain  them  to  any  act  whatever, 
but  leaves  them  in  all  instances  to  act,  with  perfect  fi*cedom,  just 
as  they  please ;  I  think  they  would  also  believe,  that  there  is  no 
more  difficulty,  attending  the  fact,  that  he  has  chosen,  and  formed, 
such  agents,  as  he  knew  would  unitedly  do  all  his  pleasure,  than 
would  attend  his  choice  and  formation  of  such  agents,  as  would 
act  in  any  other  manner  whatever.  But  all  this,  for  ought  that 
appears,  is  true.  The  contrary  doctrine  has  never  been  evinced 
to  be  true ;  at  least  in  my  apprehension ;  and  I  fully  believe  never 
will  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  proper,  for  a  moment,  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  influence  of  the  supposition,  that  God  has  not  fixed 
the  system  of  things  according  to  his  Pleasure.  It  cannot  but  be 
acknowledged,  that  he  knew  what  system  was,  upon  the  whole, 
most  desirable,  wisest,  and  best.  If  he  did  not  resolve  on  it,  it 
was  plainly  because  he  did  not  desire,  or  choosy,  to  bring  it  to 

Eass.  In  plain  EngUsh,  then,  he  did  not  desire  the  chief  good  of 
is  creation,  or  the  supreme  eloir  of  himself,  with  sufficient  good- 
will to  resolve  on  it.  Can  mis  be  infinite  good-will  ?  Can  it  be 
moral  perfection  ?  It  was  certainly  as  easy  for  him  to  accomplish 
it,  as  to  accomplish  an  inferior  system  of  good.  If,  then,  he  did 
not  resolve  on  the  superior  system ;  it  was  plainly  because  he 
loved  the  mferior  system  better,  and  chose  to  do  less  good,  rather 
than  greater.    His  disposition,  therefore,  is  on  this  schemei  imper- 
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fecdy  good  in  itself;  how  imperfecdy,  it  is  impossible,  according 
to  this  supposition,  to  determine. 

According  to  this  supposition,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  all 
things  are  left  by  God  in  a  state  of  absolute  uncertainty.  The 
whole  happiness  of  his  intelligent  creatures  is  committed  to  the 
casual  innuence  and  efficacy  of  their  own  views,  feelings,  and  con- 
duct* God  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  interfere,  either  by 
determination,  or  influence,  without  d^stroymg  the  free  agency,  or 
discouraging  the  efforts,  of  his  Intelligent  creatures,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness.  The  whole  system  of  the  universe,  so  far  as 
these  creatures  are  concerned,  must  of  course  be  regulated  wholly 
by  them.  Does  not  this  scheme  evidently  set  all  their  interests 
afloat,  and  leave  them  eternally  to  the  uncertain  and  hazardous  di- 
rection of  finite  wisdom  and  goodness?  From  the  experience, 
which  we  have  had  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  such  creatures, 
is  there  a  person  in  this  assembly,  who  would  willingly  commit  his 
eternal  interests  to  this  perilous  direction,  and  trust  his  all  to  the 
disposal  of  beings  so  weak,  and  so  often  wicked  ?  Can  this  be 
safe  for  creatures  ?  Can  it  consist  with  the  perfect  character  of 
God  ?  To  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  his  own  mind,  a  man  might, 
through  overweening  self-confidence,  be  willing  perhaps  to  com- 
mit the  guidance  of  any  interest,  and  feel  that  his  Soul  itself  would 
be  safe  m  his  own  hands.  But  would  the  same  person  trust  him- 
self to  the  final  du:ection  of  others  ?  Would  he  venture  his  eternal 
welfare  upon  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  any,  or  all,  of  those 
by  whom  he  is  encircled  ?  Their  fitness  for  this  mighty  trust  is, 
however,  not  inferior  to  his  own ;  and  they  would  as  jasdy  refiise 
to  confide  their  souls  to  his  care,  as  he  would  refuse  to  entrust  his 
soul  to  them.  Were  he  not  blinded,  therefore,  by  an  unwarrant- 
able partiality  for  himself,  he  would  no  sooner,  no  more  willingly, 
trust  nimself  in  this  mighty  concern,  than  he  would  trust  those 
around  him.  To  do  either,  he  would  clearly  discern,  would  be 
foolish  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Wisdom,  on  the  contrary, 
would  teach  both  him  and  them  to  conunit  themselves,  and  their 
whole  well-being,  implicidy  to  God. 

On  the  connexion  of  prayer  with  this  subject,  I  design  to  dwell 
particularly,  when  I  shall  come  to  the  consideration  of  that  duty. 
1  have  purposelv  omitted  the  examination  of  it  at  the  present  time, 
because  several  things  relating  to  it,  belong  to  Prayer  only,  and 
demand  a  separate  discussion. 

Whether  the  observations,  which  I  have  made  on  the  general 
doctrine  of  this  discourse,  will  be  viewed  by  others  as  possessing 
the  importance,  which  I  have  attached  to  them,  I  cannot  determine. 
To  me,  thejr  have  appeared  to  possess  real  weight.  If  they  should 
contribute  m  any  measure  to  remove  difficulties,  to  settle  doubtfiil 
op'mions,  to  establish  truth,  and  to  communicate  satisfactory  views 
concerning  a  subject  so  often  attended  with  perplexity  and  alarm ; 
I  shall  esteem  my  labours  amply  rewarded. 


SERMON  XVI. 

THE    SOVEREIGNTY   OF   GOD. 


JiKiMiAB  X.  38- — 0  Lord,  I  know,  that  the  way  of  man  it  not  in  himtelf,  it  it  n§f 

in  man,  that  waUceth,  to  mrcet  hit  tlept. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  the  prophet,  after  uttering  a  va- 
riety of  sublime  declarations  concerning  the  perfections  and  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  the  follies  and  sins  of  men,  exhibits  the  pro- 
gress of  life  as  a  Way.  In  this  Way,  all  men  are  considered  as 
travelling.  We  commence  the  journey  at  our  birth ;  pass  on 
through  the  several  stages  of  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age,  and  finish  it  when  we  enter  eternity.  The  accommoda- 
tions, and  the  fare,  are  gready  varied  among  the  various  travel- 
lers. Some  find  their  entertainment  plentiful,  and  acreeable :  and 
some,  even  luxurious  and  splendid.  Others  are  slenderly  provided 
with  food,  raiment,  and  lodging ;  are  almost  mere  sufierers ;  and 
literally,  have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads. 

In  the  mean  time,  sorrow  and  disease,  dangers  and  accidents, 
like  a  band  of  marauders,  lie  in  wait  for  the  travellers ;  and  harass, 
and  destroy,  a  great  proportion  of  their  number.  Of  the  vast 
multitude,  who  continually  walk  in  the  path  of  Ufe,  almost  all 
disappear  long  before  they  reach  the  goal,  at  which  it  terminates. 
A  very  few  arrive  at  the  end.  Of  these,  every  one,  dragging 
heavily  his  weary  feet  over  the  last  division  of  the  road,  teaches 
us,  that  this  part  of  his  progress  is  only  labour  and  sorrow. 

A  remarkable  fact,  universally  attendant  on  our  journey,  is 
recited  in  the  text.  O  Lord^  says  the  deeply  humbled  prophet, 
I  know  y  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself^  it  is  not  in  man^  thai 
walketh^  to  direct  his  steps.  The  enterprise  is  not  contrived  by 
ourselves.  We  are  placed  in  it,  and  necessitated  to  accomplisn 
it,  by  a  superior,  and  irresistible,  hand.  It  cannot  but  seem 
strange,  that  in  such  a  journey  we  should  originally  be  prevented 
firom  the  ability  to  direct  ourselves  ;  and  that,  while  we  are  com- 
pelled to  the  undertaking,  we  should  be  furnished  for  it  in  a  man- 
ner so  imperfect.  Yet  such  is  unquestionably  the  fact.  Nor  is 
the  explanation  so  difficult,  or  so  unsatisfactory,  as  we  are  prone 
to  believe.  God  originally  intended,  that  all  his  creatures  snould 
be  dependent  on  hun  for  aid,  guidance,  and  protection.  Nor  can 
it  be  rationally  supposed,  that  such  a  dependence  on  his  perfec- 
tions, and  providence,  is  either  unreasonable  or  undesirable.  7)le 
Sovereignty  o/^God,  which  is  so  clearly,  and  strongly,  visible  in 
this  interesting  subject,  has  ever  been  questioned,  and  very  often 
denied,  by  mankind.    To  establish  this  doctrine  in  the  muids  of 
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my  audience,  is  the  peculiar  design  of  the  present  discourse.  In 
a  sermon,  lately  delivered  in  this  place  on  the  decrees  of  God,  I 
explained  what  I  mtend  by  the  divine  Sovereignty.  It  was  then 
observed,  that  the  conduct  of  God  ts  sovereign^  in  this  sense  ;  that 
he  does  according  to  his  will^  independently  and  irresistibly^  toithout 

S'ving  an  account  of  any  of  his  matters  any  farther  than  he  pleases  ; 
i  that  he  wills  nothing  withoiU  the  best  reason^  whether  that  reason 
he  disclosed  to  his  creatures,  or  not ;  that  real  glory  to  himself  and 
real  good  to  his  creation,  not  otherwise  attainable,  are  universally 
ihe  object,  to  which  his  pleasure  is  directed,  whether  it  respects  the 
existence,  and  motions,  of  an  insect,  or  the  salvation  of  a  man.  It 
was  remarked,  also,  at  that  time,  that,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  God  never  acts  arbitrarily  ;  and  that  to  say,  he  wills  a 
thing  because  he  wills  it,  is  to  speak  without  meaning.     All  his 

! pleasure,  all  his  determinations,  are  perfectly  wise  and  good ; 
bunded  on  the  best  of  all  reasons,  and  directed  to  the  best  of  all 
purposes.  Were  he  to  act  in  any  other  manner,  his  providence 
would  be  less  wise,  and  less  desirable. 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  this  doctrine  is  deeply  interesting 
to  man.  On  this  life  is  suspended  that,  which  is  to  come.  Con- 
sequences, eternal  and  incomprehensible,  will  flow  from  those 
doctrines,  which  we  adopt  in  the  present  world.  All  our  conduct 
will  then  be  examined ;  and  will  either  be  approved,  or  con- 
demned. If  we  have  chosen  the  strait,  and  narrow  way,  prescribed 
to  us,  the  termination  will  be  happy.  If  we  have  preferred  the 
broad  and  crooked  road,  it  will  be  deplorable. 

Few  of  this  audience  will  probably  deny  the  truth  of  a  direct 
Scriptural  declaration.  With  as  little  reason  can  it  be  denied,  that 
most  of  them  apparendy  live  in  the  very  manner,  in  which  they 
would  live,  if  the  doctrine  were  false :  or  that  they  rely,  chiefly  at 
least,  on  their  own  saeacity,  contrivance,  and  enorts,  for  success 
in  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  Afi  litde  can  it  be  ques- 
tioned, that  such  self-confidence  is  a  guide,  eminently  dangerous, 
aod  deceitful.  Safe  as  we  may  feel  under  its  direction,  our  safety 
is  imaginary.  The  folly  of  others  in  trusting  to  themselves  we 
discern  irresistibly.  The  same  folly  they  perceive,  with  equal 
evidence,  in  us.  Our  true  wisdom  lies  in  willingly  feeling,  and 
cheerfully  acknowledging,  our  dependence  on  God  ;  and  in  com- 
mittine  ourselves  with  humble  reliance  to  his  care  and  direction. 

Wim  these  observations,  I  will  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  ddctrine.  The  mode  which  I  shall  pursue  will,  pro- 
baU^,  be  thou^t  sin^lar.  I  hope  it  will  be  useful.  Meta* 
physical  arguments,  which  are  customarily  employed  for  the  pm> 
pose  of  estaolishing  this,  and  several  other  doctrines,  of  theology, 
tre,  if  I  mistake  not,  less  satisfactorv  to  the  minds  of  men  at  large, 
than  the  authors  of  them  appear  to  believe.  Facts,  wherever  they 
can  be  fietirly  adduced  for  this  end,  are  attended  with  a  superior 
pomw  of  oonvktion;  and  coonMNoly  jk»ve  liujia  dm^Ulwd  tb^nu 
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On  these,  therefore,  I  shall  at  the  present  time  rely  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  design.     In  the 

Ist.  place,  The  doctrine  of  the  text  is  evident^  from  the  great 
fact  J  that  the  birth,  and  education,  of  all  men,  depend  not  on  them' 
selves. 

The  succeeding  events  of  life  are  derived,  in  a  great  measure 
at  least,  from  our  birth.  Bv  this  event,  it  is  in  a  prime  degree 
determined  whether  men  shall  be  princes  or  peasants,  opulent  or 
poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  honourable  or  despised ;  whetner  they 
shall  be  civilized  or  savage,  free  men  or  slaves,  Christians  or 
Heathen,  Mohammedans  or  Jews. 

A  child  is  bom  of  Indian  parents  in  the  western  wilderness.  By 
his  birth  he  is,  of  course,  a  savage.  His  friends,  his  mode  of  life, 
his  habits,  his  knowledge,  his  opinions,  his  conduct,  all  grow  out  of 
this  single  event.  His  first  thoughts,  his  first  instructions,  and  all 
the  first  objects,  with  which  he  is  conversant,  the  persons  whom  he 
loves,  the  life  to  which  he  addicts  himself,  and  the  character  which 
he  assumes,  are  all  savage.  He  is  an  Indian  from  the  cradle :  he 
is  an  Indian  to  the  grave.  To  say,  that  he  could  not  be  otherwise, 
we  are  not  warranted ;  but  that  he  is  not,  is  certain.  ^ 

Another  child  is  born  of  a  Bedouin  Arab.  From  this  moment 
he  begins  to  be  an  Arabian.  His  hand  is  against  every  man  ;  and 
every  man^s  hand  is  against  him.  Before  he  can  walk,  or  speak,  he 
19  carried  through  pathless  wastes  in  search  of  food;  and  roams  in 
thie  arms  of  his  mother,  and  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  from  spring 
to  spring,  and  from  pasture  to  pasture.  Even  then  he  begins  his 
conflict  with  hunger  and  thirst;  is  scorched  by  a  vertical  sun; 
shrivelled  by  the  burning  sand  beneath;  and  poisoned  by  the 
breath  of  the  Simoom.  Hardened  thus  through  his  infancy  and 
childhood,  both  in  body  and  mind,  he  becomes,  under  the  exhorts^ 
tions,  and  example,  of  his  father,  a  robber  from  his  youth ;  attacks 
every  stranger,  whom  he  is  able  to  overcome ;  and  plunders  every 
valuable  thing,  on  which  he  can  lay  his  hand. 

A  third  receives  his  birth  in  the  palace  of  a  British  nobleman; 
and  is  welcomed  to  the  world  as  the  heir  apparent  of  an  ancient, 
honourable,  and  splendid  family.  As  soon  as  he  opens  his  eyes  on 
the  light,  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the  enjoyments,  which  opulence 
can  furnish,  ingenuity  contrive,  or  fondness  bestow.  He  is  dandled 
on  the  knee  oi  indulgence ;  encircled  by  attendants,  who  watch, 
and  prevent,  alike  his  necessities  and  wishes ;  cradled  on  down ; 
and  charmed  to  sleep  by  the  voice  of  tenderness  and  care.  From 
the  dangers,  and  evils,  of  life,  he  is  guarded  with  anxious  solici- 
tude. To  its  pleasures,  he  is  conducted  by  the  ever-readv  hand 
of  maternal  affection.  His  person  is  shaped,  and  improved,  by  a 
succession  of  masters ;  hismmd  is  opened,  invigorated,  and  refined, 
by  the  assiduous  superintendence  ot  learning  and  wisdom.  While 
a  child,  he  is  servea  by  a  host  of  menials,  and  flattered  by  succes- 
mye  mins  of  visiters.    When  a  youth,  he  is  regarded  by  a  band 
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of  tenants  \nth  reverence  and  awe.  His  equals.in  age  bow  to  hit 
rank ;  and  piultitudes  of  superior  years,  acknowledge  his  distinc- 
tion by  continual  testimonies  of  marked  respect.  When  a  man,  he 
engages  the  regard  of  his  sovereign ;  commands  the  esteem  of  the 
Senate ;  and  earns  the  love,  and  applause,  of  his  country. 

A  fourth  child,  in  the  same  kingdom,  is  begotten  by  a  beg^, 
and  bom  under  a  hedge.  From  his  birth,  he  is  trained  to  suffer- 
ing and  hardihood.  He  is  nursed,  if  he  can  be  said  to  be  ndrsed 
at  all,  on  a  coarse,  scanty,  and  precarious  pittance ;  holds  life  only 
as  a  tenant  at  will ;  combats  rrom  the  fii^t  dawnings  of  intellect 
with  insolence,  cold,  and  nakedness  ;  is  originally  taught  to  beg, 
and  to  steal ;  is  driven  from  the  doors  of  men  by  the  porter,  or  the 
house-dog ;  and  is  regarded  as  an  alien  from  the  family  of  Adam. 
Like  his  kindred  worms,  he  creeps  through  life  in  the  dust ;  dies 
under  the  hedge,  where  he  is  born ;  and  is  then,  perhaps,  cast  into 
a  ditch,  and  covered  with  earth,  by  some  stranger,  who  remembers, 
that,  although  a  beggar,  he  still  was  a  man. 

A  child  enters  the  world  in  China ;  and  unites,  as  a  thing  of 
course,  with  his  sottish  countrymen  in  the  stupid  worship  of  the 
idol  Fo.  Another  prostrates  himself  before  the  LamOj  in  conse- 
Guence  of  having  received  his  being  in  Thibetj  and  of  seeing  the 
Lama  worshipped  by  all  around  him. 

A  third,  who  begins  his  existence  in  Turkey^  is  carried  early  to 
the  mosque;  taught  to  lisp  with  profound  reverence  the  name  of  Mo- 
hammed^  habituated  to  repeat  the  prayers,  and  sentences,  of  the 
Koran^  as  the  means  of  eternal  life ;  and  induced,  in  a  manner  irre- 
sistibly, to  complete  his  title  to  Paradise  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  Hindoo  mfant  grows  into  a  religious  veneration  for  the  cow; 
and  perhaps  never  doubts,  that,  if  he  adds  to  this  a  solemn  devo- 
tion to  Juggernaut,  the  Gooroos,  and  the  Dewtahs,  and  performs 
carefully  his  ablutions  in  the  Ganges,  he  shall  wash  away  all  his 
sins,  and  obtain,  by  the  favour  of  Brahma,  a  seat  among  the 
blessed. 

In  our  own  favoured  country,  one  child  is  born  of  parents,  devo- 
ted solely  to  this  world.  From  his  earliest  moments  of  understand 
ing,  he  hears,  and  sees,  nothing  commended,  but  hunting,  horse- 
racing,  visiting,  dancing,  dressing,  riding,  parties,  ^ming,  acquiring 
money  with  eagerness  and  skill,  and  spending  it  in  gayety,  pleas- 
ure, and  luxury.  These  things,  he  is  taught  by  conversation,  and 
example,  constitute  all  the  good  of  man.  His  taste  is  formed,  his 
habits  are  riveted,  and  the  whole  character  of  his  soul  is  turned, 
to  them,  before  he  is  fairly  sensible,  that  there  is  any  other  good. 
The  question^  whether  virtue  and  piety  are  either  duties  or  bless- 
ings, he  probably  never  asks.  In  the  dawn  of  life,  he  sees  them 
neglected,  and  despised,  by  those,  whom  he  most  reverences  ;  and 
learns  only  to  neglect,  and  despise,  them  also.  Of  Jedovah  he 
thinks  as  httle,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  Chinese  or  a  Hindoo., 
They  pay  their  devotions  to  jPo,  and  to  Juggernaut:  he^  his  to 
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money,  and  pleasure.     Thus  he  lives,  and  dies,  a  mere  animal ;  A 
stranger  to  intelligence  and  morality,  to  his  duty  and  his  Goft« 

Another  child  comes  into  existence  in  the  mansion  of  Knowledge, 
and  Virtue.  From  his  infancy,  his  mind  is  fashioned  to  wisdoftt 
and  piety.  In  his  infancy  he  is  taught,  and  allured,  to  remember 
his  Creator ;  and  to  unite,  first  in  form,  and  then  m  affection,  in  the 
household  devotions  of  the  morning  and  evening.  Ood  he  knows 
almost  as  soon,  as  he  can  know  any  thing.  The  presence  of  that 
slorious  being  he  is  taught  to  realize  almost  from  the  cradle ;  and 
"mm  the  dawn  of  intelligence,  to  understand  the  perfections,  and 

Eovernment,  of  his  Creator.  His  own  accountablcness,  as  soon  as 
e  can  comprehend  it,  he  begins  to  feel  habitually,  and  ^Fway. 
The  way  of  life  through  the  Redeemer  h  early,  and  rerularly,  ex- 
plained to  him  by  the  voice  of  parental  love ;  and  eniorced,  and 
endeared,  in  the  house  of  God.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  is  eiMkUed 
to  read,  and  persuaded  to  search,  the  Scriptures,  Of  the  approach, 
the  danger,  and  the  mischiefs,  of  temptations,  he  is  tenderly  warn- 
ed. At  the  commencement  of  sin,  he  is  kindly  checked  in  his  dan- 
gerous career.  To  God  he  was  solemnly  given  in  baptism.  To 
God  he  was  daily  commended  in  fervent  prayer.  Under  this 
happy  cultivation  he  grows  up,  like  an  olive  tree  in  the  courts  oftht 
Lordy  and,  green,  beautiful,  and  flourishing,  he  blossoms ;  bears 
fruit ;  and  is  prepared  to  be  transplanted  by  the  Divine  hand  to  a 
kinder  soil  in  the  regions  above. 

How  many,  and  how  great,  arc  the  differences  in  these  several 
children.  How  plainly  do  they  all,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
arise  out  of  their  birth.  From  their  birth  is  derived,  of  course,  the 
education,  which  I  have  ascribed  to  them;  and  from  this  education 
spring  in  a  great  measure  both  iheir  character,  and  their  destiny.- 
The  place,  the  persons,  the  circumslonces,  are  here  evidently  the 
great  things,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Pro\ndence  appear, 
chiefly,  to  determine  what  the  respective  men  shall  be ;  ana  what 
shall  DC  those  allotments,  which  regularly  follow  their  respective 
characters.  As,  then,  they  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  contriving, 
or  accomplishing,  either  their  birth,  or  their  education ;  it  is  certain, 
that,  in  tnese  most  important  particulars,  the  way  of  man  is  not 
in  himself.  God  only  can  determine  what  child  shall  spring  from 
parents,  wise  or  foolish,  virtuous  or  sinful,  rich  or  poor,  honourable 
or  infamous,  civilized  or  savage.  Christian  or  Heathen. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  carefully  remembered 
that  in  the  moral  conduct  of  all  these  individuals  no  physical  necesrit^ 
operates.  Every  one  of  them  is  absolutely  a  free  agent ;  as  fuee 
as  any  created  agent  can  be.  Whatever  he  does  is  the  result  at 
choice,  absolutely  unconstrained. 

Let  me  add,  that  not  one  of  them  is  placed  in  a  sitnatiM^  ia 
which,  if  he  learns,  and  performs,  his  duty  to  the  utmost  of  lull  . 
power,  he  will  fail  of  being  finally  accepted. 

2dly.  JTu  doctrine  is  strikingly  evident  from  this  great  favt  «A^; 

'  ft* 
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that  the  course  of  life^  which  men  usually  pursue^  is  very  different 
from  thatj  which  they  have  intended* 

Human  life  is  ordinarily  little  else  than  a  collection  of  disap-* 

Eintments.  Rarely  ts  the  life  of  man  such  as  he  designs  it  shall 
•  Often  do  we  fail  of  pursuing,  at  all,  the  business,  originally 
in  our  view.  The  intentional  fanner  becomes  a  mechanic,  a  sea*" 
man,  a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  divine.  The  very 
place  of  settlement,  and  of  residence  through  life,  is  often  difierent, 
and  distant,  from  that,  which  was  originally  contemplated.  StiU 
more  different  is  the  success,  which  follows  our  efforts. 

All  men  intend  to  be  rich  and  honourable ;  to  enjoy  ease ;  and 
fo  pursue  pleasure.  But  how  small  is  the  number  of  those,  who 
Compass  these  objects.  In  this  country,  the  great  body  of  mankind 
are,  indeed,  possessed  of  competence ;  a  safer,  and  happier^  iot^ 
than  that,  to  which  they  aspire ;  yet  few,  very  few  are  rich..  Here 
also,  the  ^eat  body  of  mankind  possess  a  character,  generally  re-* 

Eatable;  out  very  limited  is  the  number  of  those,  who  arrive  at  the 
onour  which  they  so  ardently  desire,  and  of  which  they  feel  as* 
snred.  Almost  an  stop  at  the  moderate  level,  where  human  efforts 
appear  to  have  their  boundary  established  in  the  determinations  of 
UoD.  Nay,  far  below  this  level,  creep  multitudes  of  such  as  began 
life  with  full  confidence  in  the  attainment  of  distinction  and  spkn* 
dour. 

The  Lawyer,  emulating  the  eloquence,  business,  and  fame. 
of  Murray  or  Dunning^  and  secretly  resolved  not  to  slacken  his 
efforts,  until  all  his  rivals  in  the  race  of  glory  are  outstripped,  is 
often  astonished,  as  well  as  broken-hearted,  to  find  business  and 
fiune  pass  by  his  door,  and  stop  at  the  more  favoured  mansion  of 
some  competitor,  in  his  view  less  able,  and  less  discerning,  thm 
himself. 

•  The  Physician,  devoted  to  medical  science,  and  possessed  of 
ffistinguished  powers  of  discerning,  and  removing,  diseases,  i» 
obliged  to  walk ;  while  a  more  fortunate  empiric,  ignorant  and 
wormless,  rolls  through  the  streets  in  his  coach. 

The  Legislator  beholds  with  anguish  and  amazement,  the  suf- 
fira^es  of  his  countrymen  givea  eagerly  to  a  rival  candidate,  devoid 
of  Knowledge  and  integrity ;  but  skilled  in  flattering  the  base  pas- 
sions of  men,  and  deterred  by  no  hesitations  of  conscience,  and  M 
fears  of  infamy,  from  saying,  and  doing,  any  thing,  which  may  se- 
cure his  election. 

The  Merchant  often  beholds  with  a  despairing  eye  his  own  ships 
sunk  in  the  ocean;  his  debtors  fail ;  his  goods  unsold;  his  business 
cramped ;  and  himself,  his  faatilv,  and  his  hopes,  ruined :  while  a 
less  skilful,  but  mor6  successful,  neighbour,  sees  wealth  blown  to 
Idm  by  every  wind,  and  floated^on  every  wave. 
^  The  crops  of  the  Parmer  are  stinted ;  his  cattle  die ;  his  mar- 
kets are  bad ;  and  the  purchaser  of  kis  commodities  proves  to  be 
a  cheat  who  deceives  his  confidence,  and  runs  away  with  bis  pro- 
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Thus  the  darling  schemes,  and  fondest  hopes,  of  man,  are  daily 
firustrated  by  time.  While  sagacity  contrives,  patience  matures^ 
and  labour  industriously  executes ;  disappointment  laughs  at  the 
curious  fabric,  formed  by  so  many  efforts,  and  gay  with  so  many 
brilliant  colours ;  and,  while  the  artists  imagine  the  work  arrived 
at  the  moment  of  completion,  brushes  away  tne  beautiful  web,  and 
leaves  nothing  behind. 

The  designs  of  men,  however,  are,  in  many  respects,  not  unfre- 
quently  successful.  The  Lawyer  and  Physician  acquire  business 
and  fame ;  the  Statesman,  votes ;  and  the  Farmer,  wealth.  But 
their  real  success,  even  in  this  case,  is  often  substantially  the  same 
with  that,  already  recited.  In  all  plans,  and  all  laboufs,  the  su- 
preme object  is. to  become  happy.  Yet,  when  men  have  actually  ac* 
auired  riches  and  honour,  or  secured  to  themselves  popular  favour, 
ley  still  find  the  happiness,  which  they  expected,  eluding  their 
grasp.  Neither  wealth,  fame,  office,  nor  sensual  pleasure,  can 
yield  such  good,  as  we  need.  As  those  coveted  objects  are  accu- 
mulated ;  the  wishes  of  man  always  erow  faster  than  his  gratifica- 
tions. Hence,  whatever  he  acquires,  he  is  usually  as  litde  satisfied, 
and  often  less,  than  before. 

A  principal  design  of  the  mind  in  labouring  for  these  things  is 
to  become  superior  to  others.  But  almost  all  nch  men  are  obuged 
to  see,  and  usually  with  no  small  anguish,  others  richer  than  them- 
selves ;  honourable  men,  others  more  honourable;  voluptuous  men. 
others,  who  enjoy  more  pleasure.  The  great  end  of  the  strife  is 
therefore  unobtamed ;  and  the  happiness,  expected,  never  found. 
Even  the  successful  competitor  in  the  race  utterly  misses  his  aim. 
The  real  enjoyment  existed,  although  it  was  unperceived  by  hin%  ' 
in  the  mere  strife  for  superiority.  When  he  has;  outstripped  all  his 
rivals,  the  contest  is  at  an  end  :  and  his  spirits,  which  were  invigo- 
rated only  by  contending,  languish  for  want  of  a  competitor. 

Besides,  the  happiness  in  view  was  only  the  indulgence  of  pnde, 
or  mere  animal  pleasure.  Neither  of  these  can  satisfy,  or  endure. 
A  rational  mind  may  be,  and  often  is,  so  narrow,  and  grovelling,  as 
not  to  aim  at  any  higher  good,  to  understand  its  nature,  or  to  believe 
its  existence.  Still,  in  its  original  constitution,  it  was  formed  witk 
a  capacity  for  intellectual,  and  moral,  good ;  and  was  destined  to 
find  in  this  good  its  only  satisfaction.  Hence,  no  inferior  good  will 
fill  its  capacity,  or  its  aesires.  Nor  can  this  bent  of  its  nature  ever 
be  altered.  Whatever  other  enjoyment,  therefore,  it  may  attain; 
it  will,  without  this,  still  crave,  and  still  be  unhappy. 

No  view  of  the  ever- vary ing  character,  and  success,  of  mankind, 
in  their  expectations  of  happiness,  and  their  efforts  to  obtain  it, 
can  illustrate  this  doctrine  more  satisfactorily  than  that  of  the  pro- 
gress, and  end,  of  a  class  of  students  in  this  Seminary.  At  toeir 
first  appearance  here,  they  are  all  exacdy  on  the  same  leveL 
Their  character,  their  hopes,  and  their  destination,  are  the  same.^ 
They  are  enrolled  on  one  list ;  and  enter  upon  a  collegiate  life  widi 
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the  same  promise  of  success.  At  this  moment  they  are  plants,  ap- 
pearing just  above  the  ground ;  all  equally  fair  and  flourishing. 
Within  a  short  time,  however,  some  begin  to  rise  above  others ;  in- 
dicating by  a  more  rapid  growth  a  structure  of  superior  vigour,  and 
promising  both  more  early  and  more  abundant  fruit. 

Some  are  studious  ;  steadfast ;  patient  of  toil ;  resolved  on  dis- 
tinction ;  in  love  with  science  ;  and  determined,  with  unbroken  am- 
bition, never  to  be  left  behind  by  their  companions.  Of  these  a  part 
are  amiable,  uniform  in  their  morals,  excellent  in  their  dispositioos, 
and  honourable  by  their  piety.  Another  part,  although  less  amia- 
ble, are  still  decent ;  pleasant  in  their  temper ;  uncensurable  in  their 
conduct ;  and  reputable  in  their  character. 

Others  are  thoughtless ;  volatile ;  fluttering  from  object  to  otgect, 
particularly,  from  one  scene  of  pleasure  to  another ;  alighting  only 
for  a  moment ;  never  settling ;  regardless  of  every  thing,  except 
the  present  gratification ;  and  most  regardless  of  their  time,  their 
talents,  their  duty,  and  their  souls. 

Others,  still,  are  openly  vicious 5  idle;  disorderly;  gamblers; 
profane ;  apparently  infidels ;  enemies  to  themselves ;  undutiful  to 
their  parents ;  corrupters  of  their  companions ;  and  distiorbers  of 
die  collegiate  peace. 

When  the  class,  which  these  individuals  originally  constituted, 
leaves  this  seat  of  science ;  a  number  of  them  will  always  be  miss- 
ing. Some  of  these  have  been  sent  away  by  the  mandate  of  law ; 
some  have  voluntarily  deserted  their  education ;  and  some,  not 
very  unfrequently,  have  gone  to  the  grave.  Of  those  who  remain, 
the  character,  and  the  prospects,  have  usually  become  widely  dif- 
ferent.    The  original  level  is  broken,  and  broken  for  ever. 

How  different  from  all  this,  were  their  parents'  expectations,  and 
their  own ! 

Still,  when  they  enter  the  world,  they  all  intend  to  be  rich^  him- 
oorable,  and  happy.  Could  they  look  into  futuritv,  and  discern  the 
events,  which  it  will  shortly  unfold ;  how  changed  would  be  their 
apprehensions ! 

'  One,  almost  at  his  entrance  into  life,  knowing  but  inexperienced, 
discerning  but  not  wise,  ur^ed  by  strong  passions,  and  secure  in 
self-confidence,  pushes  boldly  forward  to  affluence,  and  distinction ; 
but,  marked  as  the  prey  of  cunning,  and  the  victim  of  temptation, 
is  seduced  from  prudence  and  worth,  to  folly,  vice,  and  ruin.  His 
property  is  lost  by  bold  speculation ;  his  character  by  licentious- 
ness ;  and  the  man  himself  by  the  disappointment  of  his  hopesy  and 
the  breaking  of  his  heart. 

Another,  timid,  humble,  reluctant  to  begin,  and  easily  discouraged 
from  pursuing,  insensible  to  the  charms  of  distinction,  and  a  stran- 
ger to  the  inspiration  of  hope,  without  friends  to  sustain,  and  with- 
OQt  prospects  to  animate,  begins  to  flag,  when  he  conunences  his 
connexion  with  the  world ;  creeps  through  life,  because  he  dares 
ilot  attempt  to  climb ;  and  lives,  and  dies,  scarcely  known  beyond 
the  Jm^  of  his  native  village. 
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A  third  yields  himself  up  a  prey  to  sloth ;  and  shrinks  into  insig- 
nificance K)r  want  of  exertion. 

A  fourth,  possessed  of  moderate  wishes,  and  preferring  safety  to 
grandeur,  steers  of  design  between  poverty  and  riches,  obscurity 
and  distinction ;  walks  mrough  life  without  envying  those  who  ride ; 
and  finds,  perhaps,  in  quiet  and  safety,  in  an  even  course  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  m  the  pleasure  of  beine  beloved  rather  than  admired, 
the  happiness,  which  his  more  restless  companions  seek  from  opu- 
lence, power,  and  splendour,  in  vain. 

A  fifth,  cheerful,  fraught  with  hope,  and  assured  by  the  gayety 
and  bustle,  which  he  sees  around  him,  that  the  world  is  filled  witn 
good,  moves  onward  to  acquire  it,  without  a  suspicion  of  disappoint- 
ment, or  danger.  At  once  he  is  astonished  to  find,  that  men,  who 
look  pleasantly  on  him,  are  not  his  friends ;  that  a  smile  of  appro** 
bation  is  no  evidence  of  good- will ;  and  that  professions,  and  prom- 
ises, convey  to  him  no  assurance  of  aid,  or  comfort.  To  be  de- 
pendent, he  soon  learns,  is  to  be  friendless ;  and  to  need  assistance, 
a  sufficient  reason  for  having  it  refused.  The  business,  which  he 
expected  to  court  his  acceptance,  flies  from  him ;  the  countenance, 
on  which  he  reposed,  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  hopes,  which  he  gayly 
cherished,  begin  early  to  wither.  Alone^  forgotten,  unprepared  for 
struggles,  ana  never  mistrusting  that  struggles  would  be  necessary , 
he  is  overset  by  the  suddenness,  and  violence,  of  the  shock ;  and 
either  falls  into  listlessness,  and  stupor,  or  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

A  sixth,  from  imbecility  of  constitution,  or  the  malignant  power 
of  accident,  sickens,  and  expires,  when  he  has  scarcely  begun  to 
live. 

A  seventh,  with  vigorous  industry,  effort,  and  perseverence,  goes 
steadily  fonvard  to  wealth  and  distinction.  Yet  even  he  finds  the 
void  01  his  mind  unsuppliod  by  real  good.  He  is  rich,  and  great; 
but  not  happy.  That  enchanting  object,  happiness,  wrought  into 
such  elegance  of  form,  and  adorned  with  such  brilliant  colours,  has 
ever  fascinated  his  mind.  Lost  in  wonder  and  delight,  and  gazing 
with  an  eager  and  bewildered  eye,  he  never  considered,  Uiat  in 
this  world  the  rainbow,  with  all  its  splendour,  was  only  painted  on 
a  cloud ;  and,  while  he  roves  from  field  to  field,  and  climbs  finom 
one  height  to  another,  in  pursuit  of  the  fairy  vision,  is  astonished  to 
behold  It  still  retreat  before  him,  and  finally  vanish  for  ever. 

Were  I  to  ask  the  youths,  who  are  before  me,  what  are  their  d** 
signs,  and  expectations,  concerning  their  future  life;  and  write 
down  their  several  answers ;  what  a  vast  difference  would  ultimately 
be  found  between  those  answers,  and  the  events,  which  would 
actually  befisil  them !  To  how  great  a  part  of  that  difference  would 
fitcts,  over  which  they  could  I^ve  no  control,  give  birth !  How 
many  of  them  will  in  all  probability  be  less  prosperous,  richii  niid 
honourable,  than  they  now  intend :  how  many,  devoted  to  egiploy* 
ments,  of  which  at  present  they  do  not  even  dream ;  in  circum^tan- 
ceS|  of  which  they  never  entertained  even  a  tbou|^ ;  bebind  tbQMb 
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whom  they  expected  to  outrun ;  poor,  sick,  in  sorrow  or  in  the 
grave. 

3dly.  T%e  doctrine  is  further  evident  from  the  fact,  that  Life 
does  not  depend  upon  man. 

All  intend  to  Uve ;  and  feel  secure  of  many  years :  but  how  often 
does  death  frustrate  this  intention,  and  dissolve  the  charm  of  this 
security !  How  many  leave  the  world  at  an  immature  age !  How 
many,  in  the  midst  of  bold  projects,  sanguine  desires,  and  strenu- 
ous exertions !  How  many  asterisks  appear  with  a  melancholy  as- 
pect even  in  the  younger  classes  of  the  triennial  catalogue :  mark- 
mg  solemnly,  to  a  considerate  mind,  the  termination  of  parental 
hopes,  and  the  vanity  of  youthful  designs !  Where  now  are  multi- 
tuaes  of  those,  who  a  little  while  since  lived,  and  studied,  and  woiw 
shipped,  here,  with  fond  views  of  future  eminence  and  prosperity, 
ana  with  as  fair  a  promise,  as  can  be  found,  of  future  success,  user 
fulness,  and  honour  ? 

As  we  are  unable  to  assure  ourselves  even  of  a  single  day ;  much 
more,  of  a  long  life ;  it  is  plain,  that  our  eternal  state  hes  beyond 
our  control*  As  death  finos  us,  so  the  Judgment  will  certainly  find 
us«  He  therefore,  who  kUls,  as  well  as  makta  alive,  at  his  pleasure, 
must  of  course  hold  in  his  hands,  only,  all  our  allotments,  which  lie 
beyond  the  grave. 

1  have  not  called  up  this  doctrine,  at  the  present  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  any  of  those  metapnysical  disquisitions, 
whkh  resdess  curiosity,  rather  than  sound  wisdom,  has  commonly 
founded  on  it ;  but  on  the  one  hand  to  give  it  its  proper  place  in 
this  system  of  discourses,  and  on  the  other  to  derive  from  it  several 

Eractical  observations,  which,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  may,  by  the 
lessing  of  God,  be  useful  to  those,  who  hear  me ;  especially  to 
those,  who  are  students  in  this  Seminary. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  You  see  here,  my  young  friends^  the  most  solid  reasons  for 
Gratihide  to  your  Creator. 

God.  only,  directed,  that  you  should  be  born  in  this  land,  and  in 
the  miost  of  peace,  plenty,  civilization,  freedom,  learning,  and  reli- 
gion; and  tlmt  your  existence  should  not  commence  in  a  Tartarian 
forest,  or  an  African  waste.  God  alone  ordered,  that  you  should  be 
bom  of  parents,  who  knew,  and  worshipped.  Him,  the  glorious,  and 
eternal  Jkhovah  ;  and  not  of  parents,  who  bowed  before  the  LamOj 
or  the  ox,  an  image  of  brass  or  the  stock  of  a  tree.  In  the  book  of  his 
counsels,  your  names,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  were  written 
in  the  fair  lines  of  mercy.    It  is  of  his  overflowing  goodness,  that 

Iou  are  now  here;  surrounded  with  privileges,  and  beset  with 
lessings ;  educated  to  knowledge,  usenilness,  and  piety,  and  pre* 
pcu^  to  be^n  an  endless  course  of  happiness  and  glory.  All  these 
aelightfiil  thmgs  have  been  poured  into  your  lap ;  and  have  come, 
unhidden,  to  solicit  your  acceptance.    If  these  blessings  awaken 
:T6l.I.  35 
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not  gratitude  ;  it  cannot  be  awakened  by  blessings  in  the  present 
world.  If  they  are  not  thankfully  felt  by  you ;  it  is  because  you  know 
not  how  to  be  thankful.  Think  what  you  are,  and  where  your  are ; 
and  what,  and  where,  you  iust  as  easily  might  have  been.  Remem- 
ber, that,  instead  of  chenshing  tender  affections,  imbibing  refined 
sentiments,  exploring  the  field  of  science,  and  assum'mg  the  name, 
and  character,  of  the  sons  of  God,  you  might  as  easily  have  been  do- 
zing in  the  smoke  of  a  wi^am,  brandishing  a  tomahawk,  or  danc- 
ing round  an  embowelled  captive ;  or  that  you  might  yourselves 
have  been  embowelled  by  the  hand  of  superstition,  and  burnt  on  the 
altars  of  Moloch.  If  you  remember  these  things  ;  you  cannot  but 
call  to  mind,  also,  who  made  you  to  differ  from  the  miserable  beings, 
who  have  thus  lived,  and  died. 

2dly.  This  doctrine  forcibly  demands  of  you  moderate  desires^ 
and  expectations. 

There  are  two  modes,  in  which  men  seek  happiness,  in  the  en- 
jovments  of  the  present  world.  Most  persons  freely  indulge  their 
wishes  ^  and  intend  to  find  objects  sufficient  in  number^  and  value,  to 
satisfy  them.  A  few  aim  at  satisfaction  by  proportioning  their  de- 
sires to  the  number^  and  measure,  of  their  probable  gratifications. 
By  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  the  latter  method  is  stamped  with  the 
name  of  wisdom ;  and  on  the  former  is  inscribed  the  name  of  folly. 
Desires,  indulged,  ctow  faster,  and  farther,  than  gratifications  ex- 
tend. Ungratmed  desire  is  misery.  Expectations  eagerly  indulged, 
and  terminated  by  disappointment,  are  often  exquisite  misery.  But 
how  frequently  are  expectations  raised,  only  to  be  disappointed; 
and  desires  let  loose,  only  to  terminate  in  distress !  The  child  pines 
for  a  toy :  the  moment  he  possesses  it,  he  throws  it  by,  and  cries 
for  another.  When  they  are  piled  up  in  heaps  around  him,  he 
looks  at  them  without  pleasure,  and  leaves  them  without  regret 
He  knew  not,  that  all  the  good,  which  they  could  yield,  lay  in  ex- 
pectation ;  nor  that  his  wishes  ifor  more  would  increase  faster  than 
toys  could  be  multiplied ;  and  is  unhappy,  at  last,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, as  at  first :  his  wishes  are  ungratificd.  Still  indulging  them, 
and  still  believing  that  the  gratification  of  them  will  furnish  the  eDr 
joyment  for  which  he  pines,  he  goes  on,  only  to  be  unhappy. 

Men  are  merely  taller  children.  Honour,  wealth,  and  splendour, 
are  the  toys,  for  which  grown  children  pine ;  but  which,  however 
accumulated,  leave  them  still  disappointed,  and  unhappy.  God 
never  designed,  that  intelligent  beings  should  be  satisfied  with 
these  enjoyments.  By  his  wisdom  ana  goodness,  they  were  fonn* 
ed  to  derive  their  happiness  from  Virtue. 

Moderated  desires  constitute  a  character,  fitted  to  acquire  all  the 
good,  which  this  world  can  yield.  He,  who  is  prepared,  in  what' 
ever  situation  he  is,  therevnth  to  be  content,  has  learned  effectually 
the  science  of  being  happy ;  and  possesses  the  alchymic  stone, 
which  will  change  every  metal  into  gold.  Such  a  man  will  smile 
upon  a  stool ;  while  Alexander^  at  ms  side,  sits  weeping  on  the 
t&rone  of  the  world. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  text  teaches  you  irresistibly,  that,  since  you 
cannot  command  gratifications,  you  should  command  your  desires ; 
and  that,  as  the  events  of  Ufe  do  not  accord  with  your  \^shes,  your 
wishes  should  accord  with  them.  Multiplied  enjojnnents  fall  to 
but  few  men ;  and  are  no  more  rationally  expected  than  the  high- 
est prize  in  a  lottery.  But  a  well  regulated  mind,  a  dignified  inde- 
pendence of  the  world,  and  a  wise  preparation  to  possess  one's 
soul  in  patience,  whatever  circumstances  may  exist,  is  in  the  power 
of  every  man ;  and  is  greater  wealth  than  that  of  both  Indies,  and 
greater  honour  than  Casar  ever  acquired. 

3dly.  As  your  ctmrse^  and  your  success^  through  life^  art  not  im- 
dtr  your  control ;  you  art  strongly  urgtd  to  commit  yourselves  Iq 
God,  who  can  control  both. 

That  you  cannot  direct  your  course  through  the  world;  that 
your  best  concerted  plans  will  often  fail ;  that  your  sanguine  ex- 
pectations will  be  disappointed;  and  that  your  fondest  worldly 
wishes  will  terminate  in  mortification ;  cannot  admit  of  a  momen- 
tary doubt.  That  God  can  direct  you ;  that  he  actually  controls 
all  your  concerns ;  and  that,  if  you  commit  yourselves  to  his  care, 
he  will  direct  you  kindly,  and  safely;  can  be  doubted  only  of 
choice.  Whv,  then;  do  you  hesitate  to  yield  yourselves,  and  your 
interests,  to  the  guidance  of  your  Maker  ?  There  are  two  reasons, 
which  appear  especially  to  govern  mankind  in  this  important  con- 
cern :  they  do  not,  and  wiU  not,  realize  the  agency  of  God  in 
their  affairs ;  and  they  do  not  choose  to  have  them  directed  as  they 
imagine  he  will  direct  them.  The  former  is  the  result  of  stupidity ; 
the  Latter,  of  impiety.  Both  are  foolish  in  the  extreme ;  and  not' 
less  sinfiil  than  foolish.. 

The  infinitely  wise,  great,  and  glorious^  Benefactor  of  the  uni- 
verse, has  offered  to  ts£e  men  by  me  hand,  lead  them  through  the 
journey  of  life,  and  conduct  them  to  his  own  house  in  the  heavens. 
The  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  makmg  this  offer  has  been  already 
produced.  He  has  given  his  own  Son  to  live,  and  die,  and  rise, 
and  reign,  and  intercede,  for  our  race.  Herein  is  love^  if  there 
ever  was  love ;  not  that  we  have  loved  Aim,  but  that  he  has  loved  us. 
That  he,  who  has  done  this,  should  not  be  sincere,  is  impossible. 
St.  Paul  J  therefore,  triumphantly  asks,  what  none  can  answer:  ffe, 
that  spared  not  his  own  Son^  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how 
shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  Trust,  then, 
his  word  with  undoubting  confidence ;  take  his  hand  with  humble 
gratitude ;  and  with  all  the  heart  obey  his  voice,  which  you  will 
every  where  hear,  saying,  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  therein.  In 
sickness  and  in  health,  by  nieht  and  by  day,  at  home  and  in  crowds, 
he  will  watch  over  you  wim  tenderness  inexpressible.  He  will 
make  you  lie  doixm  in  green  pastures  ;  lead  you  beside  the  still  wa- 
ters ;  and  guide  you  in  paths  of  righteousness  ;  for  his  name^s  sake. 
He  mil  prepare  a  table  before  you  in  the  presence  of  your  enemies  ^ 
and  cause  your  cup  to  run  over  with  blessings*     Ivhen  you  pa$0 
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through  the  waters  of  affliction,  he  will  he  with  you;  and  through 
the  rivers  J  they  shall  not  overflow  you*  When  you  walk  through  the 
fire^  you  shall  not  he  humed;  neither  shall  the  fiame  kindle  onyou. 
From  their  native  heavens,  he  will  commission  those  charming  twin- 
sisters,  Goodness  and  Mercy,  to  descend,  and  follow  you  eul  your 
days. 

But  if  you  wish  God  to  be  your  guide,  and  your  friend,  you  must 
conform  to  his  pleasure.  Certainly  you  cannot  wonder,  that  the 
infinitely  Wise  snould  prefer  his  own  wisdom  to  yours ;  and  that 
he  should  choose  for  his  children  their  allotments,  rather  than  leave 
them  to  choose  for  themselves.  That  part  of  his  pleasure,  which 
vou  are  to  obey,  is  all  summed  up  in  tne  single  word.  Duty ;  and 
IS  perfectly  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  whole  scheme  is  so 
formed,  as  to  be  plain,  easy,  profitable,  and  delightful;  profitable 
in  hand ;  delightful  in  the  possession.  Every  part,  ana  precept, 
of  the  whole,  is  calculated  for  this  end;  and  will  make  you  only 
wise,  good,  and  happy. 

Life  has  been  often  styled  an  ocean ;  and  our  progress  througli  , 
it,  a  voyaec.  The  ocean  is  tempestuous  and  billowy,  overspread 
by  a  cloudy  sky,  and  fraught  beneath  with  shelves  and  quicksands* 
The  vovage  is  eventful  beyond  comprehension ;  and  at  the  aame 
time,  full  of  uncertainty,  and  replete  with  danger.  Every  advea* 
turer  needs  to  be  well  jH^parea  for  whatever  may  be&l  him,  and 
well  secured  aeainst  the  manifold  hazards  of  losing  his  courset 
sinking  in  the  aoyss,  or  of  being  wrecked  against  the  shore. 

These  evils  have  existed  at  all  times.  The  present,  and  that 
part  of  the  past,  which  is  known  to  you  by  experience,  has  seen 
them  multiplied  beyond  example.  It  has  seen  the  ancient,  and 
acknowledged,  standards  of  thinking  violently  thrown  down.  Re- 
ligion, morals,  government,  and  the  estimate  formed  by  man  of 
crimes  and  virtues,  and  of  all  the  means  of  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment, have  been  questioned,  attacked,  and  in  various  places,  and 
with  respect  to  millions  of  the  human  race,  finally  overtnrown.  A 
licentiousness  of  opinion,  and  conduct,  daring,  outrageous,  and 
rending  asunder  every  bond,  formed  by  God  or  man,  has  taken 
place  of  former  good  sense,  and  sound  morals;  and  has  long 
threatened  the  destruction  of  human  good.  Industry,  cunning, 
and  fraud,  have  toiled  with  unrivalled  exertions,  to  convert  man 
into  a  savage,  and  the  world  into  a  desert.  A  wretched,  and 
hjrpocritical,  philanthropy,  also,  not  less  mischievous,  has  stalked 
forth  as  the  companion  of  these  ravagers :  a  philanthropy  bom  in 
a  dream,  bred  in  a  novel,  and  living  only  in  professions.  This 
guardian  genius  of  human  interests,  this  friend  of  human  rights,  this 
redresser  of  human  wrongs,  is  yet  without  a  heart  to  feel,  and  with- 
out a  hand  to  bless.  But  she  is  well  furnished  with  lungs,  with 
eyes,  and  a  tongue.  She  can  talk,  and  sigh,  and  weep,  at  plea- 
sure ;  but  can  neither  pity,  nor  give.  The  objects  of  her  attach- 
ment are  either  knaves  and  villains  at  home,  or  unknown  sufferers, 
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beyond  her  reach  abroad.  To  the  former,  she  ministers  the  sword 
and  the  dagger,  that  they  may  fight  their  way  into  place,  and  power, 
and  profit.  At  the  latter,  sne  only  looks  through  a  telescope  of 
fancy,  as  an  astronomer  searches  for  stars,  invisible  to  the  eye* 
To  every  real  object  of  charity,  within  her  reach,  she  complacent- 
ly says.  Be  thou  wafmed  ;  and  be  thou  filled^  depart  in  peace. 

By  the  daring  spirit,  the  vigorous  efforts,  and  the  ingenious  cun- 
ning, so  industnously  exerted  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  smooth  and 
Ende  benevolence,  so  sofdy  professed  on  the  other,  multitudes 
ve  been,  and  you  easily  may  be,  destroyed.    The  mischief  has  in- 
deed, been  met,  resisted,  and  overcome;  but  it  has  the  heads,  and 
the  lives,  of  the  Hydra ;  and  its  wounds,  which  at  times  have  seem- 
ed  dtadlyj  are  much  more  readily  healed,  than  any  good  man  could 
wish,  tl^  any  sober  man  could  expect.    Ho^e  not  to  escape  the 
assaults  of  this  enemy :  To  feel,  that  you  are  in  danger,  will  ever 
be  a  preparation  for  your  safety.    But  it  will  be  only  such  a  pre- 
paration ;  your  deliverance  must  ultimately,  and  only,  flow  from 
your  Maker.    Resolve,  then,  to  commit  yourselves  to  hun,  with  a 
cordial  reliance  on  his  wisdom,  power,  and  protection.    Consider 
how  much  you  have  at  stake ;  that  you  are  bound  to  eternity ;  that 
your  existence  will  be  immortal ;  and  that  you  will  either  rise  to 
endless  glory,  or  be  lost  in  absolute  perdition.    Heaven  is  your 
proper  home.     The  path,  which  I  have  recommended  to  you,  will 
conduct  you  safely,  and  certainly,  to  that  happy  world.     Fill  up 
Ufe,  therefore,  with  obedience  to  God  ;  wiih.  faitn  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Oirist,  and  repentance  unto  life ;  the  obedience  to  the  two  creat  com- 
mands of  the  Gospel ;  with  supreme  love  to  God,  and  universal 
good-will  to  men ;  the  obedience  to  the  two  great  commands  of  the 
bw.    On  all  your  sincere  endeavours  to  honour  him,  and  befiriend 
your  fellow-men,  he  will  smile :  every  virtuous  attempt  he  will 
oless :  every  act  of  obedience  he  will  reward.    Life  in  this  man- 
ner will  be  pleasant  amid  all  its  sorrows ;  and  beams  of  hope  will 
continually  shine  through  the  gloom,  by  which  it  is  so  often  over- 
cast.   Virtue,  the  seed  that  cannot  oie,  planted  firom  heaven,  and 
cultivated  by  the  divine  hand,  will  grow  up  in  your  hearts  with  in- 
creasmg  vigour,  and  blossom  in  your  lives  with  supernal  beauty. 
Your  path  will  be  that  of  the  just ;  and  will  gloriously  resemble  tne 
dawning  light,  which  shines  brighter,  and  brighter,  to  the  perfect  day. 
Peace  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  offer  herself  as  the  constant 
and  delightful  companion  of  your  progress.     Hope  will  walk  be- 
fore you,  and  with  an  unerring  finger  point  out  your  course ;  and 
Joy,  at  the  end  of  the  joiumey,  wiU  open  her  arms  to  receive  you. 
ITou  will  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  renew  your  strength  ;  will  nwunJt  up 
miih  wings,  as  eagles;  will  nm,  and  not  be  weary;  will  Toalk,  ana 
wtfaxnt. 


SERMON  XVn. 

CREATION. AIR. STARRY  AND  SUPREME  HEAVENSi 


Gkhzsis  i.  Id — In  the  beginning  Qod  crtaitd  the  heaven  and  ihe  tarth. 

IN  the  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God;  his  decrees  j  or  that  pleasure,' or  choice,  with 
which  he  willed  the  existence  o/*  all  things  ;  and  the  sovereignty  with 
which  he  disposes  of  them.  The  next  subject  in  such  a  system  of 
discourses  is  the  Works  of  God ;  which  are  no  other  than  the  execu- 
tion of  that  pleasure.  These  are  generally  and  justly  distributed 
under  two  great  heads,  Creation  and  Providence,  Under  these 
heads  I  propose  to  consider  them. 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that,  In  the  beginning,  God  created  ths 
heaven  and  the  earth.  The  phrase,  In  the  beginning,  is  universaQy 
expressive,  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  commencement  of  created,  or 
finite  existence.  Whether  it  is  intended  to  be  applied  in  the  pre- 
sent case  to  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  exactly  the 
same  meaning,  is  uncertain ;  as  will  be  evident  from  the  proper  im- 
port of  this  phraseology.  The  word,  created,  denotes,  brought  into 
existence.  The  heaven  and  the  earth,  is  a  Jewish  phrase,  denoting 
the  Universe  and  all  things  which  it  contains.  As  some  of  these 
things,  particularly  the  souls  of  men,  were  not  created  at  the  same 
time  with  the  earth,  i£  is  evident,  that  the  phrase,  in  the  beginnings 
cannot  be  particularly,  and  strictly  appUed  to  every  created  being. 

In  the  text,  thus  explained,  the  following  doctrine  is  evident^f 
asserted ; 

That  all  things  were  brought  into  existence  bt  God. 

The  truth  of  this  doctrine  has  been  already  suflSciently  evinced 
in  the  two  first  of  these  discourses ;  so  far  as  argimients  from  Res* 
son  are  concerned.  That  it  is  the  real  doctrine  of  the  text ;  and 
that  the  word,  created,  does  not  mean  merely  moulded,  or  fashioned^ 
is  completely  evident  from  the  explanation  of  Moses  himself;  who 
undoubtedly  will  be  allowed  to  be  his  own  Commentator.  Id 
Gen.  ii.  3,  he  says.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified 
it :  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work,  which  Ctod 
treated  and  made.  In  the  original  language  it  is,  which  God  art* 
ated,  to  make;  that  is,  which  he  created  or  brought  into  bein^ 
first ;  and  made  or  fashioned  afterwards,  into  all  the  innumerable 
forms  and  beings,  with  which  the  Universe  is,  in  a  sense  endlessly, 
replenished. 

This  truth  has  by  various  persons,  of  no  small  note  in  the  world, 
as  men  of  science,  been  called  in  question.     It  seems  so  evident 
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that  all  things^  which  do  not  involve  a  contradiction,  are  possible 
zoith  the  Omnipotent  God;  that  a  sober  man  can  scarcely  fail  to 
wonder,  how  these  persons  can  hesitate  to  believe,  that  the  act  of 
creating  or  giving  being,  is  within  the  limits  of  his  power.  The 
acts  of  preserving  and  governing  the  universe,  also  seem  to  be 
equally  evidential  of  Omnipotence,  and  equally  to  demand  its  ex- 
ertions. I  cannot  easily  conceive  how  any  man  can  admit,  that 
God  governs  the  Universe,  and  doubt  whether  he  brought,  or  was 
able  to  bring,  it  into  being.  At  the  same  time,  the  several  modes, 
adopted  by  these  very  men  to  account  either  for  the  existence, 
preservation,  or  government,  of  all  things,  are  attended  with  in- 
comparably more  difficulty:  being  indeed  palpable  absurdities, 
and  involving  evident  contradictions.  This,  it  is  believed,  has 
been  proved  m  a  former  discourse.* 

But  the  formation  of  the  human  Soul,  is  itself  a  continual  exhi- 
bition of  creating  power.  It  is,  unquestionably,  as  difficult  to  cre- 
ate Minds,  as  to  create  Matter.  But  that  God  creates  Minds  is  cer 
tain ;  because  Matter,  being  unintelligent,  cannot  communicate  in- 
telligence ,  and  therefore,  even  if  admitted  to  possess  active  power, 
cannot  bring  into  existence  a  Mind.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  tlus  opinion  rests  upon  no  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
doubt,  or  denial,  gratuitously  assumed.  The  abettor  of  it  merely 
doubts,  or  denies,  the  fact,  that  God  created  all  things ;  and  to 
justifv  himself,  alleges,  that  he  cannot  conceive  such  an  act  to  be 
possible.  But  he  ought  to  show,  that  he  does  see  it  to  be  impossible. 
That  he  cannot  discern  what  Omnipotence  can  do,  any  &rther 
than  God  discloses  it,  either  by  his  acts,  or  his  declarations,  is 
very  obvious ;  but  that  this  ignorance  should  be  a  foundation  of 
doubt  to  himself;  or  of  conviction,  or  even  of  attention,  to  others; 
is,  I  think,  explicable  only  by  the  supposition  of  extreme  folly  in 
either  case. 

As  this  amazing  Work  is  in  the  text  divided  into  two  ereat  parts; 
the  Heavens^  and  the  Earth  ;  I  shall  adopt  this  natural,  and  perti- 
nent, division  in  my  discourses ;  I  shall  begin  my  consideration  of 
it  with  the  subject,  mentioned  first  in  the  text,  viz.  the  Heaven. 

The  word  Heaven^  in  the  text,  is  used  to  denote  what  is  else- 
where called  the  Heavens  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  first  verse  of  the 
following  chapter ;  in  which  it  is  said,  with  a  reference  to  exactly 
the  same  subject.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished^  ana 
all  the  host  of  them.  As  the  term  is  variously  applied  in  the 
Scriptures ;  it  will  be  proper  in  this  place  to  mention  the  objects, 
to  which  diis  application  is  made.  In  the  first  place.  Heaven^  or 
HeavenSy  (for  the  word  is  used  indifierendy  in  either  the  singular  or 
plural  number)  is  applied  to  God.  Until  thou  know,  that  the  Hea^ 
vens  do  rule.    Dan.  iv.  26. 

2dly.  To  Angels.  The  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight.  Job 
XV.  15. 

\See  Sermon  11. 
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3dly*  To  the  church*     There  was  roar  in  heaven.     Rev.  xii.  7. 
4lhly.  To  a  great  height.  Cities  zoalled  up  to  heaven.  Deut.  i.  28. 
5thly.  To  distinguished  glory.     How  art  thou  fallen  from  hea- 
ten,  0  Lucifer^  son  of  the  morning!     Isai.  xiv.  12. 

All  these  are  plainly  figurative  senses  of  this  word.     In  a  literal 
sense,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote, 

1st.  The  Air.    As  when  the  Scriptural  writers  speak  of  the  dew, 
winds,  and  fowls,  of  heaven. 

2dly.  The  firmament,  or  expansion  over  our  heads.  Thus  it  is 
said  in  the  context,  verse  17,  Uod  set  them,  that  is,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  in  tht  firmament  of  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth. 
3dly.  The  supreme  Heaven^  styled  also  the  Heaven  of  Heavens* 
Behold  the  Heaven,  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens^  is  the  Lord^Sm 
Deut.  X.  14.  God  also  is  styled  the  God  of  Heaven;  and  St.  John 
beheld  a  door  opened  in  Heaven,  and  was  directed  by  a  voice  to  go 
vp  thither  f  and  was  immediately  carried  in  the  spirit  before  Uie 
ihrone  of  God. 

From  these,  and  many  other  passages,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Jews  acknowledged  three  heavens ;  and  considered  all  things,  be- 
side the  earth  and  that  which  it  contains,  and  the  world  of  punish- 
ment, as  being  included  under  the  word,  heaven.  As  this  is  the 
common  language  of  Scripture,  I  shall  consider  the  subject  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  the  order  already  specified. 

I.  7%6  Air,  or  Atmosphere,  by  which  the  earth  is  surfottnded,  i$ 
replete  with  wonderful  displays  oj  the  power  and  wisdom  of  OodL 

Particularly  it  has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  wise  and  ob- 
servant men,  and  merits  our  own  attention : 

1st.  As  it  IS  the  immediate  mean  of  life  to  mankind,  and  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

The  nature  of  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  maintained,  are 
both  very  imperfectly  understood ;  nor  will  it  be  expected  firom 
me,  that  I  should  here  attempt  to  dve  an  account  of  such  discove- 
ries, as  have  been  made  by  inquisitive  men  concerning  these  mys- 
terious subjects.     The  remarks  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
not  those  of  an  Anatomist,  the  views  of  common  sense,  and  not 
those  of  chjrmical,  or  medical  science,  will  be  expected  in  the  pre- 
sent discussion.    All  men  know,  that  living  beings  depend,  in  this 
world,  for  the  continuance  of  life,  on  respiration ;  and  that  the  me- 
dium of  respiration  is  Air.     Among  the  wonders,  which  pertain  to 
this  subject,  this  is  one ;  that,  although  the  Air  is  a  compound  sub- 
stance, made  up  of  very  diverse  materials,  one  of  them  noxious, 
and  a  second  by  itself  perfectly  unproductive  of  life ;  yet  these 
are  so  blended  with  the  third,  in  which  alone  the  power  of  main- 
taining life  resides,  that  in  their  combination  they  are  better  fitted 
to  continue  life,  than  even  the  life-giving  principle  would  be,  if  it 
existed  pure  and  unmixed.    Anotner  is,  that  this  combination  is 
maintained  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  proportional  quantities  of 
these  materials  are  at  all  times  substantially,  if  not  exactly,  the 
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same.  When  we  consider  the  innumerable  revolutions,  of  which 
the  Air  is  the  subject,  and  the  perpetual  fluctuations;  it  seems 
scarcely  less  than  a  miracle,  that  this  equability,  so  necessary  for 
the  continuance  of  life,  should  be  always,  and  every  where,  pre- 
served. Nothing  less  than  the  wisdom  of  God  could  have  contri* 
ved  the  means,  by  which  this  fact  is  accomplished. 

2dly*  ^8  it  is  the  great  instrument  of  dissolutionm 

This  world  is  formed  to  be  a  theatre  of  successive  existence. 
The  beings  which  exist  in  it,  are  intended  to  fulfil  the  end,  for  which 
ihey  exist,  and  then  to  leave  the  stage  vacant  to  those,  who  suc- 
ceed them.  Of  course  they  dissolve  ;  and  return  to  their  original 
dust.  Of  this  dissolution.  Air  is  acknowledged  by  Philosophers  to 
be  the  primary  means.  If  we  had  never  oeen  witnesses  of  the 
£aict;  few  things  could  seem  more  strange  and  improbable  to  us, 
than  that  the  same  element  should  be,  at  once,  the  chief  means  of 
preserving  life,  and  the  chief  means  of  dissolution ;  and  that  both 
these  processes  should,  without  any  confusion,  go  on  from  age  to 
age  in  perfect  harmony,  and  as  indispensable  parts  of  a  complete 
system. 

3dly.  As  it  is  a  principal  mean  of  heat  and  cold* 

These  great  effects  are  both  produced  by  different  operations  of 
the  same  clement,  hitherto  inexplicably  mysterious,  but  without  any 
discord  ^r  confusion.  The  manner,  in  which  Air  withdraws  heat 
from  other  objects,  and  again  gives  it  out  to  those  objects,  must  be 
confessed,  familiar  as  the  fact  is,  to  be  eminently  wonderful :  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  operation  is  absolutely  necessary.  On  it, 
depends  a  great  part  of  the  activity,  comfort,  and  usefulness,  of 
mankind.  From  it,  spring  in  a  great  degree,  those  changes  of  the 
seasons,  those  varieties  oi  temperature,  which  are  so  pleasing,  ne- 
cessary, and  useful,  to  the  world.  In  a  word,  from  this  source,  in 
a  great  measure,  arise  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  vegetable 
world,  the  existence  of  a  great  part  of  the  comforts  and  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  apparently  the  continuance  of  our  being. 

4thly.  Jls  it  is  the  medittm^  hy  uhich  are  conveyed  to  us  rain,  dewj 
hail,  and  snow}  and,  as  it  is,  also,  the  source  of  drought,  in  its  ra- 
riouM  degrees. 

The  attraction  between  air  and  vapour,  existing  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  diffuse  the  vapour,  in  a  sense  equably,  throughout  the 
lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  that 
great  ana  mysterious  process  in  the  natural  world,  which  is  called 
evaporation.  Every  person  knows,  that  without  this  process,  rain 
and  dew,  snow  and  hail,  could  not  exist ;  and  that  without  these 
there  could  be  neither  vegetation,  food,  raunent,  nor  even  existence, 
to  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  mysterious  process  of  nature, 
respecting,  especially,  a  peculiar  state  of  the  Atmosphere,  the  sea- 
sons become  dry;  the  rain,  in  the  emphatical  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  changed  into  powder  and  dust ;  the  heavens  are  as 
ifm$  wer  our  ke&i$}  and  the  earth  as  iron  under  our  feet.  Drought 
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and  femine  then  spread  their  baleful  influence  over  the  world ;  and 
mankind  are  compelled  by  thousands  to  the  erave. 

5thly.  As  it  is  eminently  the  source  of  health  and  sickness* 

Among  the  various  exhalaUons,  accomplished  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  means  of  the  Atmosphere,  there  are  many,  which  are 
impure,  noxious,  and  fraught  with  poison  and  death*  Of  this  na- 
ture, in  an  eminent  de^e,  is  that  sufibcating  vapour,  conveyed 
over  the  deserts  of  Nubia  in  the  fatal  blast,  wmch  is  called  the  Si- 
moon. Of  a  similar  nature,  are  numerous  other  exhalations ;  not 
80  immediately,  but  often  more  extensively,  destructive,  to  human 
life ;  which  arise  from  marshes,  ponds,  and  other  stagnations  of 
water;  as  well  as  many  more,  ascending  frt>m  decayed  vegetables, 
and  odier  masses  of  putre&ction.  All  these,  but  for  the  Atmos- 
phere, would  be  connned  to  the  surface ;  and  fail  of  their  malig- 
nant influence  on  human  life.  At  the  same  time,  Air  is  the  great 
source  of  health ;  and,  wherever  it  passes  freely,  contributes  per- 
haps to  the  preservation,  or  restoration,  of  this  essential  blessing. 
In  Its  purest  state,  it  seems,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  man, 
to  promote  health  only  ;  and  often  restores  such  as  are  languishing 
and  decayed,  more  than  all  other  causes  united. 

6thly.  As  it  is  the  seatj  and  in  an  important  sense,  the  cause,  of 
many  highly  magnificent  displays  of  divine  workmanship. 

Storms,  clouds,  Uiundcr,  lightning,  combustion,  volcanoes,  carth- 

3uakes,  the  magnificent  rainbow,  and^the  delightful  breeze,  are  all 
ependent  on  air  for  their  existence.  All  of  mem,  also,  are  deep- 
ly interesting  to  man  in  many  ways.  Besides  their  obvious  influ- 
ence in  promoting  our  daily  health  and  comfort,  our  frequent  de- 
light and  sorrow,  the  continuance  of  our  life,  and  the  arrival  of 
death,  they  are  in  no  small  degree  interesting  to  us,  as  displays  of 
the  divine  presence  and  character,  eminently  beautiful,  various, 
awful,  and  majestic,  and  productive  of  important  and  extensive 
moral  influence  on  mankind. 

7thly.  As  it  is  in  many  respects  an  important  aid  to  Vision* 

No  small  part  of  the  beautiful,  majestic,  and  interesting  scenes 
of  nature  depend,  for  their  peculiar  appearance,  upon  the  atmos- 
phere. Sucn,  in  an  eminent  manner,  is  the  twilight,  which  so  use- 
nilly  and  beautifully  returns,  every  morning  and  every  evening. 
Such,  also,  is  the  sky,  or  firmament ;  that  magnificent,  azure  con- 
cave, which  apparently  bends  in  so  glorious  a  manner  over  .this 
^at  world*  Such,  also,  are  all  those  scenes,  in  which  the  refrac* 
tion  of  light  is  concerned.  Without  the  aid  of  the  Atmosphere, 
none  of  these  things  would  appear  to  us  at  all. 

These  summary  hints  will  oe  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  importance 
of  this  wonderful  subject,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  present  de- 
sign.   I  proceed  therefore  to  observe, 

IL  That  the  Starry  heaven  is  a  still  more  wonderful,  and  mag^ 
n^ent,part  of  the  Creation  of  God. 

To  the  most  uninstrocted  mmd|  and  the  most  vulgar  eye,  the  fina* 
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ament,  with  the  innumerable  and  glorious  bodies  which  it  con- 
tains, has  ever  been  far  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  visible  cre- 
ation :  while  minds  of  superior  intelligence,  especially  when  the 
subjects  of  piety,  have  ever  regarded  this  amazing  scene  with 
stuuy,  admiration,  and  awe,  as  pre-eminently  displaying  the  wisdom 
and  greatness  of  God.  Wlun^  says  Davidj  I  consider  the  heavens, 
the  work  of  thy  finger^  the  moon^  and  the  stars  j  which  thou  hast  or^ 
ilained /  Loral  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ;  or  the 
son  of  man,  that  thou  visitesthim? 

Of  all  material  objects,  the  Sun  is  beyond  measure  the  most  glo- 
rious and  magnificent,  and  the  noblest  emblem  of  its  Creator.  This 
great  world  of  light  is,  beyond  every  thing  else,  the  most  perfect 
symbol  of  the  exaltation,  unchangeableness,  perpetuity,  life-eiving 
power,  benevolent  influence,  omnipresence,  omniscience,  dommion^ 
and  ercatness,  of  God. 

The  Moon,  a  softer,  but  not  less  beautiful,  object,  returns,  and 
communicates  to  mankind,  the  light  of  the  Sun  in  a  gentle  and  de- 
lightful manner,  exactly  suited  to  the  strength  of  the  human  eye : 
an  illustrious  and  most  beautiful  emblem,  in  this  and  several  other 
respects,  of  the  divine  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  who,  softening  the 
splendour  of  the  Godhead,  brings  it  to  the  eye  of  the  understand- 
ing, in  a  manner  fitted  to  the  strength  of  the  mind ;  so  that  without 
bemg  overwhelmed,  or  distressed,  it  can  thus  behold  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Stars,  also,  by  their  endless  multitude,  and  their  unceasing 
variety  and  beauty,  with  which  thev  every  where  replenish  the  vast 
expansion,  astonish,  and  delight,  the  mind,  while  they  manifest  the 
greatness  and  wisdom  of  Jehovah.  No  stronger  proof  can  be  given 
of  the  nature,  or  degree,  of  the  impressions,  with  which  these  mar- 
vellous objects  have  affected  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  fact,  that 
in  very  early  aces  of  the  world  they  began,  and  through  every  suc- 
ceeding period  nave  continued,  to  be,  objects  of  religious  adoration ; 
and  by  a  great  proportion  of  our  race,  have  been  (firectly  acknow- 
ledged as  Gods. 

ouch  have  been  the  views,  formed  by  the  human  mind,  with  the 
mere  light  of  uninstructed  reason,  concerning  this  glorious  part  of 
the  Creation.  But,  when  the  eye  is  permitted  to  look  out  of  the 
window  of  Science  into  this  vast  field,  it  assumes  an  entirely  new, 
and  immensely  nobler,  character.  Instead  of  a  great  and  splen- 
did luminary,  hung  up  in  the  heavens  to  communicate  light,  and 
warmth,  to  this  world,  and  to  measure  the  returns  of  day  and  night 
to  its  inhabitants,  the  Sun  is  seen  bv  the  eye  of  the  Astronomer 
to  be  a  vast  world  of  itself;  nossessed  of  the  wonderful  power  of 
emitting  this  equally  wonderful  element  in  immeasurable  quantities 
to  immeasurable  distances ;  and  the  centre  of  many  other  worlds, 
which  receive  from  this,  their  light  and  warmth,  their  motion,  re- 
gularity, and  harmony.  To  the  same  eye,  the /?/ane^5  no  longer 
appear  as  gems  of  inherent  and  immortal  lustre,  adorning  the  con* 
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cave  with  unrivalled  elegance  and  beauty ;  but  as  vast  worlds, 
sembling  this  globe  in  their  various  affections,  and  moving  round 
the  Sun  with  a  rapid,  regular,  and  mysterious  circuit ;  surrounded 
by  other  inferior  worlds,  by  which  they  are  wonderfully  beautified 
and  adorned;  and  inhabited,  in  all  probability,  by  endless  multi- 
tudes of  beings,  rational  and  immortal.  Of  these  inferior  worlds, 
the  Moon  is  one ;  and  to  us,  far  the  most  interesting*  How  many 
important  purposes,  which  are  known,  does  this  beautiful  attendant 
of  our  eartn  continually  accomplish !  How  many  more,  in  all  pro* 
babilitv,  which  are  hitherto  unknown,  and  which  hereafter  may  be 
extensively  disclosed  to  more  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  happy 
generations  of  men.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  rationally  con- 
cluded, that  Intelligent  beings  in  great  multitudes  inhabit  her  lucid 
reeions,  beings  probably  far  better  and  happier  than  ourselves* 

7%e  Comets^  of  which  the  number  already  discovered  is  very 
great,  are  still  more  extraordinary  parts  of  this  amasing  work. 
Man  no  longer  beholds  them  as  occasional  and  flaming  meteors, 
wandering  through  the  sky  as  mere  omens  to  the  human  race  of 
convulsions,  famines,  and  pestilences ;  but  sees  them,  with  unaues* 
tionable  certainty,  to  be  worlds,  which,  like  the  planets,  regulariy 
move  round  the  Sun  in  orbits  of  extreme  eccentricity  and  incon* 
ccivablc  extent. 

Concerning  the  Stars  our  views  have  undergone  a  sUU  greater 
change.  The  mind  no  more  regards  them  as  feeble  but  beautiful 
tapers,  twinkling,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  mankind,  with  an 
innate  and  perpetual  lustre.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  known, 
with  absolute  certainty,  to  be  universally  Suns,  resembling  our 
own ;  and  apparently  so  much  less,  only  because  they  are  removed 
to  a  distance  mcomprehensibly  greater.  The  same  science,  which 
has  detected  their  nature,  size,  and  distance,  has  also  to  a  great 
extent  disclosed  their  numbers.  Instead  of  the  comparatively  smaU 
collection,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  any  given  night,  they  ara 
proved  to  be  in  a  sense  innumerable,  and  to  fill  with  an  immense 
army  the  immeasurable  fields  of  Ether. 

It  cannot  be  rationally  believed,  that  worlds  so  great  and  glori- 
ous, as  the  Sun,  were  made  in  vain.  Yet  of  the  encfless  millions  of 
stars,  less  than  three  thousand  have  been  seen  by  the  naked  eye  ol 
man;  and,  till  within  a  few  years,  all  the  vast  multitudes,  which 
have  been  since  discovered,  had  been  secreted  from  every  inhabit- 
ant of  this  globe.  Herschell  first  detected  almost  all,  which  are 
now  known,  or  have  ever  been  visible  to  the  human  eye.  So  6a 
as  mankind  are  concerned,  then,  the  stars,  ever  since  the  Creation, 
have,  in  far  the  greatest  nutaiber  of  instances,  existed  in  vain*  Of 
course,  they  were  formed  for  other  purposes,  than  any,  in  which 
we  can  be  directly  concerned.  But  for  what  purposes  can  we 
suppose  such  worlds  of  light  were  created?  The  only  rational 
answer  is,  They  were  formed  for  the  same  purposes,  which  are 
accomplished  by  our  own  Sun ;  to  give  Ufcht,  ajnd  motion,  mid  life, 
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and  comf(Nrt,  to  systems  of  worlds,  of  which  each  star  severally,  is 
the  common  centre.  Such  worids,  therefore,  are  with  the  highest 
reason  supposed  to  exist ;  and  to  be,  like  the  earth,  the  residence 
of  Intelligent  beings,  of  incalculable  numbers,  and  endless  diver- 
sities of  character;  all  supported,  governed,  and  blessed,  as  the 
worlds,  which  they  inhabit,  are  sustained,  regulated,  and  moved, 
by  the  hand  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  created  them,  and  whoMt 
kmgdom  ruleth  aver  alL  TIius  the  universe  is  the  immense  and 
glorious  empire  of  Jehovah  ;  an  empire  formed  of  Suns  and  sys- 
tems ;  the  families,  cities,  and  provinces,  of  the  vast  kingdom,  ruled 
hj  him,  who  telUth  the  number  of  the  Stars j  and  calleth  them  all  by 
their  names. 

III.  The  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  a  still  more  edifying  object  of 
cur  attention. 

On  this  sublime  subject  I  shall  discourse  only  in  a  very  summary 
manner,  at  the  present  time,  as  I  expect,  God  willing,  to  consider 
it  more  extensively  at  a  future  period. 

The  hi^h  supenority  of  this  happy  and  glorious  world  is  strong- 
ly marked  in  the  Scriptures,  whence  alone  we  derive  any  know- 
ledge of  it,  by  that  peculiar  epithet.  The  Heaven  of  Heavens.  As 
the  God  of  Gods  is  distinguisned  by  this  phrase  above  all  other 
Gods  J  so  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is,  in  a  manner  indefinitely  similar, 
intentionally  exhibited  as  wholly  superior  to  all  other  Heavens.  In 
the  same  Scriptures,  we  arc  taught,  that  this  glorious  world  is  the 
house  of  God;  or  the  peculiar  and  favourite  place  of  his  residence ; 
the  place,  where  those  manifestations  of  himself  are  seen,  which  he 
is  pleased  to  make,  as  the  most  especial  displays  of  his  presence 
and  character*  Present  in  all  other  places,  he  is  peculiarly  pre- 
sent here. 

It  is  also,  as  we  are  further  informed  by  the  same  Scriptures,  the 
throne  of  God;  the  seat  of  universal  and  endless  dominion ;  where 
the  divine  authority  is  peculiarly  exercised,  and  made  known,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  divine  government  exhibited  with  singular  ef- 
fblgence  and  ^lory. 

ft  is  the  residence  of  his  most  favoured  creatures ;  of  the  saints, 
who  are  redeemed  by  the  blooa  of  his  Son ;  and  of  the  Angels^ 
who,  innumerable  in  multitude,  stand  round  about  his  throne. 

It  is  the  everlasting  seat  of  consummate  holiness j  or  virtue  ;  where 
that  divine  principle  shines  without  alloy,  flourishes  in  immortal 
youth,  and  reigns,  and  triumphs,  with  eternal  slory. 

It  is  the  place,  in  which  are  seen  all  the  finishings  of  divine  work' 
manship :  and  in  which  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  the  Infinite 
Mind,  and  the  endless  diversities  of  Omniscient  skill,  appear  in  all 
their  most  exquisite  forms,  and  in  the  last  degrees  of  refinement 
and  perfection. 

It  IS  the  cerUre  of  all  divine  communications;  the  city,  in  which 
all  the  paths  of  Providence  terminate ;  the  ocean,  from  which  all 
the  streams  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  proceed,  and  into 
which  they  retunu  to  flow  again,  and  for  ever. 
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It  is  the  theatre,  in  which  an  eternal  providence  of  progressivi 
knowledge^  power^  and  love^  rendered  daily  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful and  amiable,  wonderful  and  majestic,  is  begun,  and  carried  on 
through  ages,  which  will  never  approach  towards  an  end. 

It  is  the  phce,  where  all  the  works  of  God  are  studied,  and  under- 
itood,  through  an  eternal  progress  of  knowledge  ;  where  all  the  di- 
versities of  virtuous  Intelligence,  all  the  forms  and  hues  of  Mora] 
Beauty,  brighten  in  an  unceasing  gradation ;  and  where  gratitude, 
love,  enjoyment,  and  praise,  resound  day  and  night,  in  a  more  and 
more  perfect  harmony  throughout  the  inunense  of  duration. 

Thus  have  I  finished  the  ooservations,  which  I  designed  to  make 
on  this  subject ;  and  shall  now  conclude  the  discourse  with  some 
practical 

REMARKS. 

1st.  With  what  entire  propriety  is  God  exhibited  in  the  veryfirH 
verse  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things  ! 

This  verse  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduction,  or  preface,  to 
the  whole  Bible,  and  to  the  system  of  doctrines  which  it  contains. 
Accordingly  it  announces  to  us  in  few  and  simple,  but  those  most 
sublime  ana  affecting,  terms,  the  two  great  subjects,  about  which 
the  Bible  and  its  doctrines  are  employed :  God,  and  his  immense 
kingdom.  Him  it  exhibits  to  us  in  the  character  of  Creator,  and 
all  thines  else  as  created  by  him. 

On  the  act  of  creating  is  founded  a  G^eat  part  of  that  character, 
in  which  especially  he  calls  for  the  obedience  of  Intelligent  be- 
ings. As  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  he  appears  irresistibly  to 
every  eye,  as  a  being  possessed  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
greatness;  and  therefore  able  to  preserve,  and  govern,  the  vast 
work,  which  he  was  thus  able  to  make ;  of  power,  which  nothing 
can  resist,  or  escape ;  of  wisdom,  which  nothing  can  circumventf 
or  elude ;  and  of  greatness,  with  which  nothing  can  be  compared. 
As  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  he  is  exhibited  as  the  absolute 
Proprietor  of  the  work,  which  he  has  made.  Creation  is  the  highest 
ground  of  property,  which  can  exist.  All  is  his ;  and  his,  in  a 
sense  superior  to  that,  in  which  any  thing  can  be  ours.  All,  there- 
fore, is  rightfully  required  to  be  employed  supremely  and  solely  in 
his  service,  for  his  purposes,  and  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Intelligent  creatures,  particularly,  have  no  property  in  any  thing, 
except  as  he  has  given  it ;  and  on  no  terms,  and  for  no  uses,  be- 
side those  which  he  has  established.  They  themselves  are  as  ab- 
solutely his  property,  as  any  thing  which  he  has  made.  Their  f^ 
culties,  and  their  time,  are  as  truly  his :  for  they  were  made  bjr 
him,  and  therefore  are  not  their  own.  Of  course,  they  are  justly 
required  by  Aim,  and  ought  to  be  devoted  by  themselves,  to  what- 
ever services  he  is  pleased  to  enjoin.  Of  course,  also,  to  refuse, 
or  neglect,  to  render  to  him  themselves,  and  whatever  diey  do,  or 
possess,  isplain  and  gross  injustice,  and  refusing,  or  neglecting  to 
render  to  God  the  things  which  are  God^s. 
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By  his  character  of  Creator,  also,  they  are  called  upon,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  regard  him  with  unceasing 
admiration,  reverence,  and  awe.  There  is  something  singularly 
awful,  something  sin^larly  fitted  to  inspire  profound  reverence,  in 
the  character  of  Goa,  as  our  Creator ;  in  the  consideration  of  him, 
as  the  Being,  by  whom  we  were  made.  On  this  Being,  we  cannot 
bat  feel,  if  we  feel  at  all,  that,  as  wc  derived  our  existence  from 
him,  so  we  absolutely  depend  for  our  continuance  in  being,  and  for 
all  which  can  render  that  being  comfortable  or  desirable.  In  this 
view,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  realize,  that  we  are  nothing,  and  that 
He  is  all. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amazing  nature  of  the  works  themselves, 
their  number,  their  variety,  their  beauty,  their  grandeur,  their  mag- 
nificence, the  glory  of  the  end  for  which  they  are  made,  and  the 
astonishing  fitness  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  ne- 
cessarily excite  in  every  sober  and  contemplative  mind  the  highest 
possible  admiration ;  an  adm'u*ation,  which  will  continue,  and  in- 
crease, for  ever. 

2dly.  With  what  reason  does  God^  as  the  Creator  of  all  thmgif 
claim  the  entire  Confidence  of  his  creatures  ? 

He,  who  is  the  Author  of  the  Creation,  can  do  all  things ;  is 
every  where  ;  knows  every  thing ;  and  controls  the  Universe  with 
an  absolute  and  in-esistiblc  dominion.  He,  who  has  made  such 
various,  rich,  and  abundant  provision  for  the  wants  of  his  crea- 
tures, can  provide  for  all  their  wants.  He,  who  was  willing  to 
provide  in  the  bountiful  manner,  which  we  actually  see  existing,  is 
reasonably  argued,  and  expected,  to  provide  all  other  things, 
which  are  either  necessary  or  useful.  If  they  please  him,  he  can- 
not but  be  expected  to  give  to  them  freely ;  if  they  obey  him, 
thej  will  certainly  please  him ;  and  if  they  are  willing  to  do  that, 
which  their  own  minds,  candidly  employed,  and  enlightened  by  his 
Word,  must  of  course  declare  to  be  right,  they  will  certainly  obey 
him.  The  path,  therefore,  which  leaos  to  the  most  ample  supplies 
of  all  theb-  real  wants,  and  the  attainment  of  all  real  good,  is  open, 
direct,  and  certain.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  given,  why  they  should 
refijse,  or  neglect,  to  pursue  this  highway  to  the  divine  and  eternal 
possession*  How  rich,  how  vast,  how  glorious  a  work  is  the  visi- 
dIc  creation !  With  what  endless  multitudes  of  creatures  is  it  re- 
plenished! With  what  innumerable  blessings  is  it  stored!  AU 
these  sprang  from  the  mere  goodness  and  bounty  of  the  Creator. 
Who  can  limit  such  bounty,  even  in  thought  ?  Who  can  imagine  a 
real  want,  which  it  is  not  able,  and  willing,  to  supply  ?  How  plain- 
ly, then,  ought  all  those  creatures,  not  only  to  wait  on  him,  but  to 
trust  in  him  also,  that  he  may  eive  them  all  blessings  in  due  season  ! 
Particularly,  when  his  children  remember,  that  he  has  created 
the  Heaven  of  Heavens  for  their  reception,  and  adorned  and  en- 
riched it  with  every  thine,  which  can  contribute  to  their  happiness 
and  glory       ey  pannot  but  discern   and  feel,  that  he  claims  fixm 
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them,  on  the  most  solid  grounds,  all  possible  confidence,  as  well  as 
reverence  and  love.  In  the  Scriptures,  he  has  disclosed  to  them, 
that  here  there  is  made  all  the  provision,  which  they  can  need,  and 
far  more  than  they  can  ask,  or  conceive ;  and  that,  however  en- 
larged may  be  their  faculties  and  views,  they  will  through  eternity 
.receive  all,  which  they  can  ever  desire.  Of  the  power  of  God  to 
fulfil  these  promises  they  are  completely  assured  by  the  effects, 
which  it  has  produced  in  the  visible  Creation.  Of  his  willingaeM 
to  perform  tliem,  and  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  wish,  they  are 
furnished  with  no  unhappy  evidence,  in  the  provision,  which  he  so 
bountifully  makes  for  reoels  and  apostates,  m  the  present  world. 
When  they  add  to  this  the  gift  of^  his  own  Son,  whom  lu  did  not 
spare  J  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all;  they  are  comfJetely  assu* 
red  that  he  will  also  with  aim  freely  give  them  all  things, 

3d]y.  How  amazing  and  glorious  a  Being  does  God  appear  in  iki 
character  of  Creator  ! 

Of  what  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  must  He  be  possess- 
ed, who  has  done  all  these  things ;  who  is,  who  lives,  and  who  actS| 
through  all  the  worlds  in  immensity;  who  contrived  them,  and 
brought  them  into  being  \  who  stored  them  with  such  abundftBt 
iumiture,  and  filled  them  with  such  multitudes  of  inhabitants ;  who 
controls  them  with  an  omnipotent  hand,  and  with  an  omnisdeBt 
eye ;  and  who  will  advance  them  for  ever  in  their  progress  towards 
perfection !  All  these  things  are  only  displays  of  tne  Godhead* 
In  them  all,  Jehovah  is  seen  in  forms  of  beauty,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, life,  joy,  loveliness,  and  greatness,  which  transcend  bothnum* 
ber  and  comprehension. 

4thly^  How  ought  this  great  and  awful  Being  to  he  feared  ly  tis 
Intelligent  creatures  ! 

How  ought  we^  particularly,  to  realize  his  presence,  agency, 
character,  and  will,  the  obligations  which  we  are  imder  to  obey, 
and  the  supreme  interest  which  we  have  in  doing,  his  pleasure! 
His  right  to  dispose  of  us  cannot  be  denied.     The  rectitude  of  his 

Sleasure  cannot  be  questioned.  At  the  same  time,  on  him  our  all 
epends.  How  indispensable  is  it,  therefore,  that  we  act  in  all 
things,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  his  favour,  and,  in  this,  dis 
only  possible  manner,  to  obtain  his  blessing. 

On  the  contrary,  what  madness  must  it  be  to  forget,  disobey,  and 
provoke  him !  Think  what  it  is  to  he  found  fightmg  against  Qoim 
Hast  thou^  says  Jehovah  to  Jo6,  an  arm  like  God;  or  canst  thms 
thunder  with  a  voice  like  him?  Then  I  will  confess  tmio  thesj  thai 
ihine  own  right  hand  can  save  thee.  What  evil  is  not  to  be  expect* 
ed  firom  his  anger?  What  terrible  proofs  have  been  given  of  its 
dreadful  efficacy,  in  his  ancient  dispensations  to  the  Antedilwoiams^ 
to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  to  the  Egyptians^  and  to  the  Israelites j  both 
m  the  wilderness,  and  the  land  of  tkmaan!  What  awful  specimens 
sore  even  now  continually  seen  of  Us  displeasure  ai(ainst  this  poU 
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luted  world,  in  the  ravages  of  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
volcano,  and  the  more  extensive  evils  of  pestilence  and  famine  ! 

5thly.  How  miserable  must  be  the  condition  of  those j  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  favour  of  God! 

God  is  the  source  of  all  the  good,  which  is  found,  or  will  ever 
be  found,  in  the  Universe* .  Every  good  gift^  and  every  peifect  gift^ 
u  from  above ;  and  comcth  down  from  the  Father  of  lights^  with 
whom  is  no  vdriableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Wherever, 
then,  he  refuses  to  give,  it  is  certain,  that  no  enjoyment  can  be 
found.  How  dreadful,  of  course,  how  solitary,  how  friendless, 
how  forlorn,  must  the  situation  of  a  creature  be,  if  he  were  banish- 
ed for  ever  from  the  presence,  favour,  and  love,  of  God!  Were 
the  Sun,  as  the  Heathen  supposed,  an  intelligent  being,  capable  of 
being  pleased  or  displeased,  and  of  communicating  and  withhold- 
ing his  li^ht  and  warmth  at  pleasure ;  how  lonely,  dark,  and  wretch- 
ed, would  be  the  condition  of  men,  if  he  should  withdraw  his  beams 
from  this  world,  and  permit  them  never  more  to  shine!  of  men  con- 
signed to  everlasting  night,  and  everlasting  winter ;  who  should  yet 
livej  in  this  cold  and  dreary  solitude,  and  know,  and  feel,  their 
wretched  condition :  while  at  the  same  time  they  also  knew,  that 
other  favoured  and  happy  beings,  in  all  other  respects  resembling 
themselves,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  life-giving  influence,  and 
cheerine  splendour,  of  this  glorious  luminary.  God  is  the  Sun  of 
the  inteUigent  and  immortal  world.  Wherever  he  shines,  there  is 
light,  andpeace,  and  hope,  and  joy :  wherever  he  withdraws  his 
beams,  all  is  darkness  and  desolation  for  ever. 

On  this  subject,  I  am  apprehensive,  that  Christians  do  not  medi- 
tate, nor  converse,  nor  Ministers  preach,  so  frequently  and  so  fer* 
vently,  as  their  interest,  and  their  uutv,  plainly  require.  The  Apos- 
tles have  dwelt  often,  and  extensively,  on  the  prospects,  the  joys, 
and  the  glories,  of  Heaven.  In  this  respect  they  are  obviously 
patterns  to  all  succeeding  Preachers.  Christians  are  in  the  Scrip- 
tures often  invited  to  meditate  on  heavenly  things ;  and  presented 
with  the  most  sublime,  alluring,  and  delighdful,  objects  of  a  heaven- 
ly nature,  to  engage  them  in  such  meditations.  They  are  directed, 
also,  to  set  their  affections  on  things  above ;  commanded  to  have 
ihtir  conversation  in  heaven^  and  not  on  the  earthy  and  reminded 
that  in  a  humble  and  figurative  sense,  they  are  already  come  to  the 
Jftw  Jerusalem^  and  to  the  glorious  beings  by  whom  it  is  inhabited, 
by  entering  the  Church  of  God  in  the  present  world.  All  these 
precepts  they  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey. 

When  we  approach  the  table  of  Christ,  we  are  by  the  strongest 
motives  compelled  to  remember,  that  the  exalted  end  of  his  Me- 
diation was  to  open  this  happy  world  for  the  reception  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  an  end,  purchased  with  tears,  and  blood.  This  end  is  the 
most  illustrious,  and  delightful,  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception : 
And  the  means,  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  are  the  most 
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sublime  display  of  infinite  good-will,  which  the  Universe  has  ever 
beheld. 

When  Christians  approach  the  table  of  their  communion,  they 
approach  it,  to  commemorate  their  Saviom*.  What  do  they  com- 
memorate ?  His  life,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  exaltation : 
a  life  of  humiliation,  suffering,  and  sorrow ;  a  death  of  shame,  and 
agony  5  a  resurrection  to  endless  life ;  an  exaltation  to  infinite  glorv. 
Whither  has  he  gone  ?  To  Heaven.  Whither  are  ihey  going?  To 
the  same  happy  world.  In  my  Father^ s  hmise^  said  mis  Divine 
Person,  as  he  was  advancing  near  to  the  grave,  are  many  mansions. 
If  it  were  not  50,  I  would  have  told  you,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.  And  if  I  go^  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and 
receive  you  unto  myself^  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also*  Can 
Christians,  then,  fail  to  look  often  to  that  delightful  world,  where 
their  Saviour  dwells,  and  where  they  are  all  finally  to  be  assembled 
in  his  presence  ?  Will  not  the  remembrance  of  the  fulness  of  joy, 
ihe  pleasures  which  flow  for  ever  in  this  region  of  Immortality, 
awaken  in  the  most  ardent  manner,  their  aujuiration,  their  love, 
their  gratitude,  and  their  praise,  to  Him,  who  formed  it  in  the  be- 
ginning; who  stored  it  with  glory,  life,  and  joy;  who  ascended  the 
cross,  that  he  might  open  its  everlasting  doors,  for  their  admission 
to  its  infinite  blessings.  \ 

To  enhance  all  these  views  and  affections,  let  them  remember 
also,  that  in  the  same  wonderful  manner  he  redeemed  them  from 
thcr  deplorable  character  of  sin,  and  the  miseries  of  perdition. 
That  Divine  Spirit,  who  renews  them  in  righteousness,  arCi  true  Ao- 
liness,  unto  every  good  work,  entered  upon  this  benevolent  office, 
only  in  consequence  of  the  Mediation  of  Christ.  But  for  this  Me- 
diation, no  child  of  Adam  would  ever  have  been  renewed.  Sin 
unmingled,  unrestrained,  and  endless,  would  have  prevailed 
throughout  all  the  nations  of  men,  and  all  the  ages  of  time.  TTic 
way  to  Heaven  would  have  been  unknown.  The  only  path  lirom 
this  world  would  have  gone  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

In  how  interesting  a  manner,  then,  is  heaven  now  brought  be- 
fore our  eyes,  as  the  end  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Cross!  Hot 
Christ  dies  again,  in  a  figure  pre-eminently  affecting ;  and  shows 
us  his  broken  body,  and  bleeding  wounds,  as  the  price  which  be 
paid  to  procure  for  us  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
his  followers  before  tlie  foundations  of  the  world.     No  other  hand 
could  have  opened  the  gates  of  life.    No  other  Atonement  codd 
have  expiated  our  sins.     No  other  means  could  have  procured  the 
sanctification  of  our  Souls  by  the  Spirit  of  grace  ;  and  thus  fitted 
us  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  heaven,  and  made  them  blessings  to  us. 
But  for  him,  the  best  of  men  would  have  gone  down  to  the  worid  ot 
wo.     By  him,  every  good  man  will  be  raised  to  the  glory ^  which  fce 
had  with  the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was. 


SERMON  XVIII. 

CREATION. ANGELS. 


CoLLossiANs  i.  16. — For  hy  him  were  all  things  created,  thai  are  in  heaven,  and  that 
are  in  earth,  vitible  and  invisible,  tohether  they  be  Thrones,  or  Dominions,  or  Prin' 
dpalUies,  or  Powers :  all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  began  the  examination  of  the  works  of 
Godj  with  some  considerations  on  the  Heavens.  I  shall  now  pur- 
sue the  same  subject,  in  several  observations  concerning  those  be- 
ings^ who  were  originally  inhabitants  of  the  highest  heavens. 

As  all  our  knowledge  concerning  this  subject  is  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  discussion  to  the  infonna- 
tion,  which  they  communicate ;  reserving  such  views,  as  Reason 
has  been  abje  to  fonn  of  it,  to  the  discourse,  which  I  propose  to 
devote  to  a  consideration  of  the  existence  and  character  of  Fallen 
Angels. 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that  Thrones^  Dominions^  Principalitiesj 
and  Powers  ;  names,  which  are  feirly  supposed  to  denote  different 
orders  of  the  Angelic  host,  and  to  indicate,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
things  in  heaven  ;  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ,  for  his  own  use  and 
purposes.  Among  other  things,  conveyed  to  us  by  this  assertion, 
the  following  Doctrine  is  evidently  one  : 

That  the  Angels  are  a  part  of  the  Creation  of  God. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  or  observation,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
scarcely  any  thing  concerning  any  of  the  worlds,  included  under 
the  general  name  of  heavens,  except  the  supreme  Heaven.  The 
reason  is,  I  think,  not  diflScult  to  be  divined.  With  other  heavenly 
worlds,  we  have  no  direct  concern.  Whatever  knowledge,  there- 
fore, we  might  be  supposed  to  attain  about  them,  or  their  inhabit- 
ants, would  be  a  mere  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  incapable  of 
being  directed  to  any  valuable  end.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
powerful  principle,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  been  led 
away  by  such  communications,  if  they  nad  been  made,  firom  those 
things,  which  we  need,  and  ought,  to  know.  Few  affections  of  the 
human  mind  have  more  influence  over  its  conduct,  than  curiosity. 
Well-directed,  and  carefuUv  kept  within  proper  bounds,  it  is  emi- 
nently profitable  to  man,  oy  prompting  him  unceasingly  to  useful 
inquiries,  and  improvements  in  knowledge ;  but,  when  suffered  to 
wander  without  restraint,  it  conducts  to  mere  gratification,  and  de- 
mands the  soul  of  real  good. 

But  with  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  we  have  a  continual  and  most 
important  concern.  This  glorious  and  delightful  world  is  the 
place,  to  which  all  our  ultimate  views  are  directed  by  our  Maker : 
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the  home,  to  which  he  invites  us  to  look,  as  our  final  rest  from 
every  trouble ;  and  the  final  seat  of  all  the  enjoyment,  which  wc 
are  capable  of  attaining.  With  its  inhabitants,  we  shall,  if  we  are 
wise,  become  familiarly  acquainted,  and  intimately  united;  and 
shall  live  in  the  midst  of  them,  through  ages  which  cannot  end. 
Of  this  world,  therefore,  and  those  who  dwell  in  it,  we  need  inform- 
ation,  ^-arious  and  extensive.  Accordingly,  God  has  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  a  considerable  extent,  opened  heaven  to  our  view ;  and 
furnished  us,  in  many  particulars,  with  an  account  of  the  happy 
beings,  who  inhabit  it ;  of  the  Rank^  or  Station^  which  they  hold  in 
his  great  kingdom  ;  the  Attributes^  of  which  they  are  possessed  ;  and 
the  Employments^  to  which  they  are  devoted*  Under  these  three 
heads,  1  propose  to  consider  them,  at  the  present  time.  To  an 
audience,  possessed  of  so  many  advantages  for  estimating  the  com- 
parative importance  of  subjects  of  contemplation,  and  particularly 
the  comparative  worth  of  Intelligent  beings,  it  is  reasonably  hoped^ 
that  a  subject  of  such  inherent  dignity  cannot  be  indifierent.  Espe- 
cially, as  this  subject  is  scarcely  at  all  introduced  into  the  Desk, 
and  IS  but  too  unfi'equently,  a  topic  of  private  contemplation ;  and, 
as  it  will  of  course  have  in  some  degree  the  advantage  of  novelty, 
as  well  as  of  nobleness ;  it  ought  to  be  expected  to  gain,  at  least, 
the  transient  attention,  which  such  a  discussion  demands. 

That  Angels*  are  the  beings,  intended  by  the  phraseology  of  the 
teat,  will  not  be  questioned.  The  four  titles,  oy  which  they  arc 
here  denoted,  probably  indicate  four  different  orders  of  these 
heavenly  beings ;  or,  perhaps,  may  be  used  as  a  general  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  oixlers,  into  which  they  are  divided.  Beside 
the  general  name  of  Angels^  or  Messengers^  derived  from  their 

IDeculiar  employment,  they  are  called  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  fol- 
owing :  0povoi,  Thrones ;  Kufi(w>jT£g,  Dominions  ;  An^oi,  Principali' 
ties,  or  Governments ^  Auvoftsig,  Powers^  ESuCioi,  Authorities^  ZmOj 
Living  Ones  ;  Cherubim^  Knowing  Ones,  or  those  in  whom  is  fulness 
of  knowledge  ;  Seraphim,  or  burning  ones  ;  Elohim,  Gods  ;  beside 
the  name  of  Princes,  used  by  the  Angel  in  Dan.  x.  13,  and  pro- 
bably equivalent  to  one  of  the  five  first  appellations.  All  these 
names,  as  will  be  evident  to  the  slightest  attention,  are  plainly, 
and  strongly,  significant  of  their  great  importance.     With  the 

§reatest  prooabihty,  however,  they  are  names,  very  imperfectly 
escriptivc  of  their  natures ;  although,  without  a  doubt,  they  are 
the  most  suitable  which  human  language  contains.  As  words  arc, 
of  necessity,  expressive  of  such  ideas  as  those  who  use  them  pos- 
sess ;  and  as  men,  fi'om  a  want  of  correspondence  with  Angels, 
have  no  direct,  or  original,  ideas,  concerning  them ;  it  is  plain,  that 
all  words,  chosen  from  human  language,  to  describe  the  nature  of 
these  celestial  beings,  must  exhibit  tnem  very  inadequately  and 
imperfectly.  Still,  these  names  are  very  forcible  declarations  of 
their  supreme  distinction  among  created  Intelligences,  and  the  im- 
portant character,  which  they  hold  in  the  Universe. 
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It  is  scarcely  nccessaiy  to  remark,  that  the  names  given  to  An* 
gels  in  the  text,  are  used  metonymically:  the  adjunct  being  all 
along  chosen  to  denote  the  subject ;  or  the  thing  possessed,  the 
possessor.  Thus  Thrones  are  substituted  for  tnose  who  sit  on 
them  ;  Dominions  and  Principalities,  for  those  who  hold  them ;  and 
Powers  and  Authorities,  for  those  by  whom  they  are  exercised* 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Angels  are  also  called  Morning 
Stars,  to  denote  their  peculiar  beauty  and  splendour  of  character ; 
and  not  improbably  as  Harbingers  of  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteous'^ 
ness :  and  Sons  of  God,  to  teach  us,  that  they  a^  nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  Creator,  dwell  in  his  house  as  children,  and  enjoy  his 
parental  presence,  care,  and  love. 

From  all  these  observations,  united,  it  is  evident,  that  Angels 
are  possessed  of  pre-eminent  dignity,  importance,  and  distinction, 
in  the  divine  kingdom :  since  all  these  names  are  given  to  thein  by 
God  himself;  and  are  used,  therefore,  to  indicate  their  true  and 
proper  character.  This  character  I  shall  now  attempt  summarily 
to  exhibit,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  Scriptures ;  and  accord- 
mg  to  the  scheme  of  discourse,  whicn  has  been  already  mentioned. 

I.  Angels  are  the  highest  order  of  Intelligent  creatures. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  manifest,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  several  names  given  to  them  in  the  text,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Scriptures.  As  these  names  respect  the  kingdom  of  God  at 
large,  without  a  limitation  to  any  particular  part  of  that  kingdom ; 
so  they  are  to  be  understood,  as  being  Thrones,  Dominions,  Prin- 
cipalities, and  Powers,  in  the  immense  and  eternal  empire  of  Je- 
hovah. Angels,  therefore,  who  are  called  by  these  names,  are 
the  beings  who,  under  God,  the  supreme  Ruler,  hold,  throughout 
his  dominion,  authority  and  power.  All  other  finite  beings  are, 
therefore,  beneath  them  in  dignity,  and  subordinate  to  them  in 
station. 

The  same  truth  is  also  completely  evident  from  the  place  as- 
signed them  for  their  residence.  /  am  Gabriel,  said  the  Angel, 
Who  appeared  to  Zachariah  in  the  temple  ;  /  am  Gabriel,  who  stand 
in  the  presence  of  God*  And  before  the  throne,  says  St.  John,  there 
was  a  sea  of  glass,  like  unto  chrysial ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne^ 
and  round  about  the  throne,  were  four  Living  Ones,  full  of  eyes 
before  and  behind.  And  they  rest  not,  day  and  night,  saying, 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was,  and  who  is,  and 
who  is  to  come!  Rev.  iv.  6,  8.  And  again.  Rev.  vii.  11,  All  the 
Angels  stood  round  about  the  throne,  and  worshipped  God,  saying. 
Amen.  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died,  says  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
I  saw  also  Jehovah  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up  ^  and 
his  train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  Seraphim  ;  each  one 
had  six  wings ;  and  one  cried  to  another,  and  said,  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts  I  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory* 
In  the  same  manner,  is  the  same  subject  exhibited  to  us,  and  with 
a  sublimity  not  inferior,  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiely  concerning  the 
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Cherubim ;  and  by  the  Prophet  Daniel^  concerning  the  myiiads 
of  the  heavenly  host.  Angels,  then,  surround  the  mrone  of  God» 
stand  in  his  immediate  and  awful  presence,  and  worship  continually 
at  his  feet.  What  beings,  let  me  ask,  can  we  rationally  suppose 
would  be  admitted  to  a  communion  so  intimate  with  their  Creator, 
an  access  to  him  so  near,  a  dist'mction  so  wonderful  ?  To  this 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Every  man  will  without  hesitation 
say,  ''None,  but  those  who  sustain  the  first  character,  and  the 
highifest  station  among  created  beings." 

rior  is  the  same  truth  much  less  evident  firom  the  glory  and 
splendour,  with  which  these  celestial  beings  have  customarily  ap- 
peared in  the  present  world.  When  the  Angel  came  io  roll  away 
the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  his  countenance  was  Uke  lights 
fling  J  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow  ;  and  for  fear  of  him,  the  kttperg 
became  as  dead  men*  And  I  saw,  says  St.  John,  another  might]/ 
Angel  come  dpwn  from  Heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud  ;  and  a  rain^ 
bow  was  upon  his  head,  and  his  face  was  as  it  were  the  Sun,  and  hi» 
feet  as  pillars  of  fire.  All  these  circumstances  of  splendour,  great* 
ness,  and  awfulncss,  surrounded  these  illustrious  beings,  while  em- 
ployed as  the  Ministers  of  God  in  executing  his  commands.  They 
were,  therefore,  the  proper  emblems  of  their  character,  and  the 

f)roper  accompaniments  of  their  station.  But  we  cannot  be  at  a 
OSS  concerning  the  suitableness  of  these  circumstances  to  beings 
of  a  character  and  station,  superior  to  every  created  thing,  which 
we  are  able  to  conceive.  Beings,  of  whom  this  is  the  ordinary 
dress,  and  characteristical  splendour,  must  undoubtedly  be  exalted 
above  all  others,  hitherto  supposed  by  the  mind  of  man. 

II.  Angels  are  endowed  with  the  noblest  created  AttribtUes. 

They  are  endowed, 

1st.   With  wonderful  Power. 

This  perfection  of  Angels  is  forcibly  indicated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  name  Power,  or  Might,  is  in  several  places  given  to  them  in  the 
Gospel.  No  stronger  testimony  of  their  high  possession  of  this 
attribute  can  be  conveyed  by  a  single  word ;  for  it  is  a  direct  de- 
claration that  theu"  nature  is  power  itself  In  Psalm  ciii.  20,  David 
exclaims,  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  Angels,  who  excel  in  strength.  A 
strong  Angel,  and  a  mighty  Angel,  are  also  phrases  in  the  Apoca^ 
lypse,  expressive  of  the  same  character. 

rroofs  of  the  Power,  with  which  these  exalted  beings  are  en- 
dowed, and  of  the  amplest  kind,  arc  in  several  instances  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures.  An  Angel  destroyed,  in  three  days,  threescore 
and  ten  thousand  persons  out  of  Juaah  and  Israel,  in  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the  people.  An  Angel  destroyed, 
in  one  night,  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  an  hundred  fourscore  and 
five  thousand  men.  Angels  also  are  exhibited  in  the  Revelation  of 
St,  John,  as  holding  the  lour  winds  of  Heaven ;  and  as  executing  in 
a  long  succession,  the  judgments  of  God  upon  this  evil  world,  with 
a  series  of  efforts,  demanding  power  utterly  incomprehensible  by 
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US.  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  this  book,  particularly,  one  of 
them  is  exhibited  as  binding  that  fierce  and  strong  Spirit,  the  Prince 
of  the  power  of  the  mV,  who  has  so  extensively  and  dreadfully  dis- 
tressed this  unhappy  world ;  as  casting  him  into  the  bottomless  pit  ^ 
and  as  setting  a  seal  upon  him^  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no 
morcj  until  the  thousand  years  should  he  fulfilled.  In  all  these  in- 
stances, Angels  are  exhibited  as  endowed  with  might,  to  which 
other  Intelligent  creatures  can  make  no  pretensions,  and  of  which 
men  cannot  even  form  any  adequate  conception. 

2dly.  Angels  are  also  possessed  of  Activity  equally  wonderful. 

In  Psalm  civ.  4,  quoted  Hebrews  i.  7,  their  nature,  in  this  parti- 
cular, is  summarily  described  in  this  remarkable  declaration:  Who 
maketh  his  Angels  spirits,  and  his  Ministers  a  flaming  fire.  The 
word  here  rendered  spirits  most  usually  signifies  win£.  In  either 
sense,  the  phraseology  forcibly  declares  the  eminent  activity  of  the 
beings  described  by  it,  who  are  thus  represented  as  moving  with 
the  swiftness  of  winds,  or  spirits,  and  operating  with  the  astonish- 
ingenergy  of  flaming  fire. 

The  same  doctrine  Is  also  emphatically  taught  in  the  frequent 
attribution  of  many  wings  to  the  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and  other  or- 
ders of  Angels.  This,  we  know,  is  a  representation  merely  sym- 
bolical ;  and  the  language  of  the  symbol  cannot  be  misconstrued. 

But  the  following  story,  in  the  Prophet  Daniel,  exhibits  this 
doctrine  with  unrivalled  force ;  and  will  preclude  the  necessity  of 
any  further  illustration.  Chapter  ix.  verse  3,  and  20 — 23.  And  I 
set  my  face  unto  the  Lord  God,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplication^ 
with  fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes.  And  while  I  was  speakings 
and  praying,  and  confessing  my  sin,  and  the  sin  of  my  people  Israel^ 
and  presenting  my  supplication  before  the  Lord  my  God,  for  the  holy 
mountain  of  my  God^  Yea,  while  I  was  speaking  in  prayer,  even  the 
man  Gabriel,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning,  being 
caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched  me  about  the  time  of  the  evening  obla-" 
lion.  And  he  informed  me,  and  talked  with  me,  and  said,  0  Daniel, 
I  am  now  come  forth  to  give  thee  skill  and  understanding.  At  the 
beginning  of  thy  supplications,  the  commandment  came  forth  ,•  and 
I  am  come  to  show  thee^  for  thou  art  greatly  beloved:  therefore  tm- 
derstand  the  matter,  and  consider  the  vision. 

From  this  remarkable  story,  we  learn,  that  some  time  in  the  day, 
Daniel  set  himself  to  seek  the  Lord  in  fasting  and  prayer^  that,  af- 
ter his  prayer  was  begun,  the  commandment  was  given  to  Gabriel 
to  explain  to  him  the  vision  and  the  prophecy.  In  verses  20  and 
21,  we  are  told,  that  Gabriel  came  to  him,  while  he  was  speakine; 
that  this  was  his  evening  prayer ;  and  that  during  the  time,  m 
which  he  was  employed  in  uttering  his  prayer,  Gabriel  came  fipom 
the  supreme  Heaven  to  this  world.  This  is  a  rapidity  exceeding 
all  the  comprehension  of  the  most  active  imagination ;  surpassing, 
beyond  any  comparison,  the  amazing  swiftness  of  light.  Light, 
we  know,  is  several  years  in  coming  from  such  fixed  stars,  as  are 
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visible  to  the  eye  of  man.  But  there  is  the  best  reason  to  bclicvci 
that  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  at  a  much  greater  distance  than 
those  stains ;  so  as,  not  improbably,  to  be  a  Heaven  to  them,  as  the 
starry  firmament  is  to  us.  The  Poet,  therefore,  is  justified  by  thii^ 
wonderful  fact  in  that  forcible  expression, 

**  The  speed  of  Gods,  (Angels)  time  counts  not." 

No  stronger  exhibition  can  be  asked,  or  given,  of  the  activity  of 
these  celestial  beings. 

3dly.  Angels  are  endued  with  unfading  and  immortal  Youth. 
Of  this  doctrine,  we  have  many  most  decisive  testimonies  in 
the  Scriptures.  Particularly,  it  is  beautifully  exhibited  in  the 
name  Zwa,  Living  Ones^  given  them  by  St.  John  m  the  Apocalypse, 
and  by  Ezekiel  in  the  first  Chapter,  and  several  other  parts  of  his 
prophecy.  By  this  name,  we  are  taught,  that  life  is  the  proper 
nature,  a  pre-eminent  and  glorious  characteristic,  of  Angels ;  life  in 
a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  degree ;  the  most  perfect  manifesta- 
tion of  that  quickening  energy,  which  Christ  attributes  to  the  Far 
ther,  and  challenges  to  himself,  as  an  exclusive,  appropriate,  and 
wonderful,  attribute  of  the  Godhead. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  Angels^ 
who  appeared  to  Mary^  in  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour.  These  iiJu»- 
trious  persons  were  then,  at  the  least,  four  thousand  years  old. 
Still  they  appeared  as  young  men ;  and  in  all  that  long  succession 
of  ages  had  undergone  no  decay.  Their  youth,  a  bright  and  beau- 
tiful blossom,  still  shone  with  all  its  lustre,  and  fragrance ;  and  di- 
recdy  indicated,  that  it  was  superior  both  to  accident  and  time; 
and  would,  after  many  such  flights  of  years,  survive  in  all  its  vi- 
gour; being  destined,  as  well  as  fitted,  for  immortality.  Even  this 
IS  probably  an  imperfect  representation  of  this  glorious  subject. 
The  youth  of  Angels  is,  like  their  other  attributes,  formed  to  refine, 
improve,  and  brighten  for  ever. 

4thly.  Angels  are  endowed  with  the  greatest  Intellectual  Pac\d 
ties^  and  are  of  course  possessed  of  Knowledge^  superior  to  that  of 
anyother  created  beings. 

This  character  of  these  heavenly  inhabitants  is  presented  to  us 
in  the  Scriptures  in  many  forms.  The  Living  Ones,  mentioned  by 
the  Apostle  John,  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  are  declared  to  have 
hccii  full  of  eyes  within^  that  is,  to  have  been  all  sense,  all  intel- 
lect, all  consciousness ;  turning  their  attention  every  way ;  behold- 
ing at  once  all  things  within  the  reach  of  their  understanding ;  and 
discerning  them  with  a  clearness  of  perception,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  created  semblance  of  the  intuitive,  and  boundless,  views  of 
the  Omniscient  Mind. 

The  face,  also,  of  a  Man,  attributed  to  one  of  these  illustrious 
beings  by  St.  John,  and  to  all  those,  who  appeared  to  Ezekiel,  by 
that  prophet,  is  another  ascription  of  this  character  to  Angels. 
The  face  of  Man  was,  among  the  Jews  and  other  eastern  nation^ 
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the  standing  symbol  of  Intelligence  ;  and  denotes,  here,  the  supe- 
rior possession  of  this  attribute  by  those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

Angels  were  originally  formed  with  an  entire  freedom  from  sin, 
the  only  source  01  prejudice,  and  the  chief  source  of  error. 
Their  faculties  were,  at  first,  such  as  become  the  Morning  stars  of 
the  highest  Heavens ;  the  Sons  of  God,  intended  to  surround  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  and  to  hold  the  chief  places  of  power,  dis- 
tinction, and  glory,  in  his  eternal  kingdom.  They  were  such,  as 
to  become  those,  to  whom,  in  the  beginning,*  was  given  by  God 
himself  the  name  Cherub,  or  fulness  of  knowledge.  They  were 
such,  in  a  word,  as  to  become  their  other  transcendent  attributes 
of  power,  youth,  and  activity ;  and  the  exalted  stations,  which 
ihey  were  destined  to  fill  for  ever. 

With  the  nature,  and  extent,  of  their  faculties,  has  the  place  of 
their  residence  in  this  respect  exactly  accorded.  They  have  ever 
dwelt  in  the  world,  where  truth  reicns  without  opposition  ;  where 
knowledge  is  the  universal  state  and  character ;  where  all  myste- 
ries are  continually  disclosed ;  and  where  the  nature  and  propriety 
of  both  the  means,  and  the  ends,  of  providence  are,  more  than  in 
any  part  of  the  universe,  unfolded.  There,  day  and  night  for  six 
thousand  years,  they  have  been  unceasingly  employed  in  studying 
the  works  of  God.  Weariness  and  decay  they  know  not.  Strength 
of  understanding  in  them  is  incapable  of  being  impaired.  Every 
object  of  investigation  is  to  them  delightful ;  and  every  faculty,  by 
its  nature,  susceptible  of  improvement.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
extent  of  their  attainments  at  the  present  time  ? 

Beyond  this,  the  favour  of  God  is  extended  to  them  in  a  degree, 
incomprehensible  by  such  minds  as  ours.  To  communicate  just, 
and  extensive,  views  of  his  works  to  these  glorious  beings,  is  de- 
clared to  be  his  especial  intent  in  the  creation  of  all  things  by  Jesus 
Christy  t  and  peculiarly  his  manifold  wisdom  in  his  dispensations 
to  the  Church.  No  communication  on  his  part,  and  no  attainment 
on  theirs,  can  be  imagined  too  great  for  this  divine  purpose,  or  the 
goodness  by  which  it  was  formed. 

In  Matthew  xxiv.  36,  our  Saviour  declares,  that  of  that  day,  viz. 

the  day  of  his  coming  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  knoweth  no 

one,  not  even  the  Angels  of  heaven.     This  appeal,  if  wc  understand 

the  passage  in  the  common  acceptation,  can  nave  force,  and  pcrti- 

Incnce,  only  on  the  supposition,  that  nothing,  which  is  known,  of  the 

'  works  and  ways  of  God,  is  hidden  from  Angels ;  and  is,  therefore, 

a  complete  proof  of  the  entire  superiority  of  their  intellectual  na- 

iture,  and  attainments,  to  those  of  any  other  created  being. 

5thly.  Angels  are  possessed  of  consummate  Holiness. 

The  evidence  of  this  truth  is  so  multifonn,  and  so  abundant,  in 

the  Scriptures,  that  no  particular  proof,  or  illustration,  seems  to  be 

necessai'y.  Theu:  joy  and  praise  at  the  Creation,  their  divine  trans- 

•  See  GcD.  Qi.  24.  t  See  Eph.  lii.  9, 10.         'jr 
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port  at  die  birth  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  union  of  glortf  to  God  m 
the  highest^  and  good-will  towards  mert,  disclosed  by  that  wondez^ 
fill  event,  and  their  noble  and  disinterested  exultation  in  the  repent- 
ance of  ruined  sinners,  are  all  sublime  manifestations  of  the  unal^ 
loved  holiness,  of  the  pre-eminent  beauty  of  mind,  possessed  by 
this  dignified  order  of  beings.  The  name  Seraphim^  or  burning 
onesj  is  also,  a  most  forcible  representation  of  this  exalted  charac- 
ter. In  this  name,  the  mind  of  an  angel  is  exhibited  as  enkindled 
with  one  intense  and  eternal  flame  of  divine  love,  burning  with  a 
clear,  unceasing,  perpetual  ardency  and  splendour.  Such  a  love, 
we  cannot  but  see,  is  entirely  suited  to  the  character  of  those,  who 
stand  before  God^  dwell  in  his  house,  enjoy  his  favour,  and  exercise 
the  glorious  offices  of  his  kingdom.  In  accordance  with  this  cha- 
racter, the  four  Living  Ones^  who  are  exhiUted  as  Represeiitatives 
of  the  Angelic  host  in  the  heavens,  manifest  their  exalted  love  to 
the  great  Author  of  their  blessings,  by  celebrating,  with  an  unceas- 
ing voice,  his  infinite  holiness  ana  excellency,  throughout  the  never- 
ending  progress  of  their  being.  In  this  glorious  employment,  also, 
all  the  innumerable  company  of  Angels  are  declared  to  umte  mth 
them,  to  be  animated  by  the  same  perfect  character,  and  to  har- 
monize with  them  in  their  hearts,  as  well  as  in  their  songs. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  delightful  an  object  of  contemplation  is  this  gloriavs 
Order  of  beings  ! 

All  tilings,  pertaining  to  this  illustrious  subject,  are  cheering,  lu- 
minous, animating,  and  sublime.   The  very  names,  assigned  to  An- 
gels by  their  Creator,  convey  to  us  ideas  pre-eminently  pleasing, 
nttcd  to  captivate  the  heart,  and  exalt  the  imagination ;  ideas  only  i 
cheerful,  refined,  and  noble ;  ideas,  which  dispel  gloom,  banislh 
despondency,  enliven  hope,  and  awaken  sincere  and  unmingled 
joy.     They  are  Living  Ones  ;  beings,  in  whom  life  is  inherent  and 
instinctive;  who  sprang  up  under  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  beneath  the  morning  of  everlasting  day; 
who  rose,  expanded,  and  blossomed,  in  the  uncreated  beam,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  life,  and  were  nourished  by  the  waters  of  im- 
mortality.    They  are  Spirits ;  winged  with  activity,  and  informed 
with  power,  which  no  labour  wearies,  and  no  duration  impairs  :l 
their  faculties  always  fresh  and  young ;  their  exertions  unceasing 
and  wonderful ;  and  their  destination  noble  and  delightfiil,  without 
example,  and  without  end.     They  are  Burning  Ones,  glowing  with 
a  pure  and  serene,  an  intense  and  immortal,  flame  of  divine  love  ;| 
returning,  without  ceasing,  the  light  and  warmth,  which  they  havcj 
received  from  the  great  central  Sun  of  the  Universe ;  renectinjl 
with  supreme  beauty  the  image  of  that  divine  Luminary ;  and  um- 
versally  glorious,  although  differing  from  each  other  in  glory. 

The  place,  in  which  tney  dwell,  is  perfectly  suited  to  their  il- 
lustrious character.    It  is  no  other  than  the  Ifeaven  of  Heavens 
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the  first  and  best  world,  that  will  ever  be  created ;  the  place,  whert 
God  himself  delights  peculiarly  to  dwell ;  the  house,  where  virtue, 
peace,  and  joy,  dwelt  in  the  beginning,  and  will  dwell  for  ever ; 
the  throne  oi  boundless  dominion  ;  the  parent  city  of  the  great  em- 
pire of  Jehovah  ;  the  happy  region,  wnere  all  things  are  verdant 
with  life,  and  blossom  with  immortality. 

The  Station,  which  they  hold,  is  of  the  same  cheerful  and  ele- 
vated nature.  It  is  the  first  station,  allotted  to  created  existence. 
These  sublime  Intelligences,  arc  the  immediate  attendants  of  Je- 
hovah ;  the  nobles  and  princes  of  the  Universe.  All  their  em- 
plo^ents,  all  their  allotments,  are  honourable  and  happy;  all 
their  destinv,  dignified  and  divine. 

Angels,  then,  present  us  with  an  object  of  contemplation,  replen- 
nhed  with  inherent  lights  beauty,  and  greatness,  with  nothing  ^ 
tarnish,  nothing  to  impair,  its  lustre ;  notning  to  alloy  the  pleasure 
of  the  beholder:  a  vivid  landscape,  formed  of  all  the  fine  varie- 
ties of  novelty  and  greatness,  without  one  misshapen,  decayed,  or 
lifeless  object,  to  lessen  its  perfection  :  a  morning  of  the  springy 
without  a  cloud  to  overcast  it :  a  sun,  without  a  spot,  shining  or*fy 
with  the  various  colours  of  unmingled  light. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  this  charming  and  transporting  scene, 
we  instinctively  ask,  What  is  the  source  of  this  unrivalled  assem- 
blage, this  unmixed  group  of  objects  so  delightful  ?    The  answer 
is  at  hand.    Holiness  is  the  well-spring,  whence  all  these  streams 
of  beauty  and  pleasure  are  derived.    If  a  single  doubt  arises  in 
our  minds  concerning  this  truth,  it  may  be  removed  in  a  moment. 
Fallen  Angels  were  once  possessed  of  all  these  illustrious  attri- 
butes, and  held  the  exalted  station,  which  is  now  exclusively  enr 
joyed  by  their  fellows.    Fallen  Angels  are  still  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  of  power,  life,  activity,  and  knowledge ;  but  they 
yielded  up  their  hoUness,  when  they  revolted  from  tneir  Maker ; 
and  changed  for  ever  their  character,  and  their  destiny,  by  sinning 
against  God.  Sin  converted  them  into  Fiends,  and  made  Hell  their 
habitation.    From  Sin,  that  dark  and  dreadful  word  derives  all  its 
g^oom,  sorrow,  and  despair.    Sin  ushered  it  into  being ;  raised  its 
prison  walls ;  barred  its  iron  gates ;  shrouded  its  desolate  regions 
in  the  blackness  of  darkness ;  kindled  the  fires,  bv  which  it  is 
l^ocMnily  enlightened,  and  awakened  all  the  cries,  and  groans,  and 
curses,  and  b&sphemies,  which  echo  through  its  regions  of  sorrow. 
fiin  changed  Angels,  once  surrounding  the  tnrone,  and  harmonizmg 
in  the  praise  of  God,  into  hars,  accusers,  calumniators,  adversaries, 
And  destroyers.    How  amazing  and  dreadful  the  change !    How 
loathsome,  how  detestable,  the  spirit,  by  which  it  was  accom- 
plished ! 

Sdly.  How  different  from  these  glorious  and  unspotted  beings  are 
Men! 

Numerous  are  the  ways,  in  which  we  may,  if  we  please,  derive 
instruction,  improvement,  and  delight,  firom  the  contemplation  of 
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this  illustrious  race  of  beings.  A  comparison  of  ourselves  with 
them,  and  of  our  circumstances  with  theirs,  will  particularly  teach 
us  our  own  littleness  and  depravity ;  and  happily,  as  well  a«  natu- 
rally, prepare  us  for  humility  and  reformation. 

Man  is  of  the  lowest  order  of  Intelligent  beings ;  kindred  to  ani- 
mals ;  often  raised  very  little  above  their  level ;  possessed  in  the 
humblest  degree  of  rational  attributes ;  the  subject  of  extreme 
weakness,  sluggishness,  and  ignorance ;  hastening  with  a  rapid 
tendency  to  decay,  old  age,  and  death ;  without  love  to  God,  or  nis 
fellow-men ;  depraved  throughout  with  sin ;  and  voluntarily  yield- 
ed by  hunself  to  final  perdition. 

What  an  affecting  contrast  is  here  presented  to  our  view !  An- 
gels so  great,  virtuous,  and  happy :  Man  so  little,  sinfid,  and  mise- 
rable. How  deeply  humbled  ought  we  to  be  by  the  sight  of  this 
picture,  presenting  so  just,  as  wellas  forcible,  a  delineation  of  our 
real  character!  How  ashamed  ought  we  to  be  of  our  impiety,  de- 
ceit, injustice,  unkindness,  pride,  and  vanity!  For  in  this  humble 
state,  we  are  vain  :  possessed  of  this  guilty  character,  we  are  proud. 
Of  what  are  we  proud  ?  Of  what  are  we  vain  ?  Of  our  sin,  our 
disgrace,  our  folly,  our  frailty,  our  diseases,  or  our  death  ?  What 
beside  these  things  can  we  find  to  excite  our  pride  ? 

Yet  we  are  proud  and  vain :  wonderfully  proud ;  deplorably 
vain.  We  are  proud  of  a  body  fattening  for  worms,  and  pamper- 
ed for  corruption  and  the  grave  ;  of  clothes,  which  we  borrow  from 
the  sheep  and  the  silk-worm ;  of  endowments,  given  us  by  God ; 
of  wealth,  amassed  by  fraud  and  avarice ;  and  of  stations,  confer- 
red by  base  favouritism,  and  popular  frenzy.  Nay,  we  are  proud 
of  profaneness,  cursing,  and  blasphemy.  We  boast  of  bargains, 
made  only  by  the  cunning  of  fraud,  or  the  violence  of  oppression. 
We  glory  in  the  infernal  arts  and  infamous  success  of  seduction. 
Wc  murder  our  fellow-creatures  in  duels,  and  wreathe  our  temples 
with  garlands  dyed  in  blood.  We  slaughter  thousands  and  milhons 
in  war ;  plant  laurels  amid  the  bones,  and  nourish  them  with  the 
blood,  of  those,  whom  we  have  destroyed.  We  raise  our  thrones 
on  the  cemetery  of  buridd  nations ;  and  mistake  the  groans  and 
shrieks  of  surviving  parents,  widows,  and  orphans,  for  tne  trumpet 
of  Fame.  In  a  word,  all  that  ought  to  humble  us  in  the  dust,  all 
that  ought  to  clothe  us  in  sackcloth,  and  cover  us  with  ashes,  all 
that  blackens  us  with  disgrace  and  guilt,  all  that  makes  us  deform- 
ed and  loathsome  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  converted  by  us  into  the 
means  of  pride  and  exultation ! 

Angels,  although  so  CTeatly  exalted  above  men,  are  neither 
proud,  nor  vain.  The  plain  reason  is,  they  are  not  sinful.  Pride 
and  Vanity  are  derived  from  sin  only ;  or  rather  sin  is  the  root  and 
stem,  of  bitterness,  of  which  they  are  the  branches.  To  be  proud, 
or  vain,  then,  is  not  to  resemble  the  holy  Angels,  but  the  fallen 
ones.  Can  this  resemblance  flatter  any  man  ?  a  resemblance  to 
the  worst  and  most  odious  of  all  the  creatures  of  God?  Who  would 
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not  eagerly  drop  this  wretched  likeness,  this  tattered  garb  of  guilt 
and  shame,  assume  a  resemblance  to  the  glorious  beings,  whom  we 
have  been  contemplating,  and  adorn  himself  with  the  unspotted, 
spuitual,  and  never-fading  robe  of  humility  and  righteousness? 
The  faidi,  repentance,  and  love,  of  the  Gospel,  are  the  Jine  linen 
of  the  saints  J  wrought,  and  made  white,  in  the  heavens  ;  and  with 
this  best  robe^  in  his  father's  house,  every  repenting  and  returning 
prodigal  will  be  clothed. 

3dly.  What  a  happy  change  would  be  accomplished  in  this  world^ 
t^  men  woiUd  assume  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  Angels! 

Angels  never  indulge  sloth,  deceit,  wrath,  malice,  envy,  or  im- 
piety. Angels  never  cheat,  corrupt,  betray,  nor  oppress.  Angels 
never  profane  the  name  of  God,  perjure  themselves,  ridicule  sacred 
things,  insult  the  Redeemer,  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  deny  the 
being,  the  perfections,  the  word,  or  the  government,  of  God.  An- 
gels never  consume  their  time  in  idle  amusements,  or  guilty  plea- 
sures; never  slander  each  other,  never  quarrel ;  never  make  wars; 
and  never  desire,  nor  plunder  each  other's  blessings.  How  mise- 
rable have  men,  by  all  this  conduct,  rendered  this  unhappy  world ! 
With  what  a  prodigal  hand  do  we  waste  the  blessings,  given  to  us 
by  God  ;  pervert  our  talents,  and  frustrate  the  end  of  our  being. 
With  what  rapacity  and  violence  do  we  plunder  the  blessings,  and 
destroy  the  lives,  of  ouf  fello\^-creatures  ?  In  an  existence,  natur- 
ally accompanied  by  many  evils,  we  are  impatient  to  create  and 
multiply  sunerings ;  to  lessen  the  good,  which  God  has  given  ;  to 
shorten  the  period  of  hfe,  already  so  little  ;  and  to  surround  it  with 
miseries  of  our  own  creation.  In  this  manner,  and  by  ourselves, 
the  evils  which  we  suffer  have  been  immensely  multiplied ;  and  the 
world,  destined  for  our  habitation,  which,  if  we  were  pious,  just, 
sincere,  and  kind,  would  be  a  comfortable  residence,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  region  of.  sorrow  and  mourning.  Private  dwelhnes, 
the  proper  mansions  of  peace  and  love,  have  been  disturbed  by 
domestic  broils :  the  father  contending  against  his  son,  and  the  son 
against  his  father ;  the  mother  with  parental  unkindness  provoking 
her  daughter  to  wrath,  and  the  daughter,  with  filial  impiety,  revolting 
from  her  mother :  Brethren  have  become  strangers  to  each  other ; 
and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  with  such  violence  of  passion, 
that  they  have  been  harder  to  be  won  than  the  bars  of  a  castle. 
Neighbourhoods  have  been  distracted  with  divisions  and  conten- 
tions ;  and  nations  rent  asunder  by  faction  and  discord.  Empires 
have  become  fields  of  war  and  slaughter ;  and  the  earth  has  been 
changed  into  a  vast  receptacle  of  misery  and  ruin.  All  this  wretch- 
edness is  the  consequence  of  sin ;  its  immediate  product ;  its  ^enu- 
itie  offspring.  Should  we,  then,  drop  this  character ;  would  not 
our  consciences  be  more  serene,  our  lives  more  pleasant,  our  fami- 
Uies  more  harmonious,  and  the  world  more  quiet  and  happy  ? 

The  mighty  difference  between  Heaven  and  earth,  angels  and 
meBi  lies  in  holiness  and  sin.    Angels  ere  holy;  we  are  sinful: 
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their  residence  is  happy ;  ours  in  many  respects  wretched  Tbi« 
world  was  originally  formed  to  be  a  delightful  habitation ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  creation,  was  by  God  himself  pronounced  to  be 
very  good.  Man  was  once  immortal  and  happy ;  because  he  was 
iust,  kmd,  sincere,  humble,  and  pious.  What  has  the  world,  what 
has  man,  gained  by  the  change  ?  The  afflicting  answer  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  word.  God  made  the  earth  a  beautiful  unage  of 
Heaven ;  Man,  bv  his  apostacy,  has  changed  it  into  no  obscure  re- 
semblance of  Hell.  God  made  man  a  little  lower  than  the  Jlngelt, 
and  crowned  him  loith  glory  and  honour :  Man^  being  m  honour, 
abode  not^  but  became  like  the  beasts  which  perish. 


SERMON  XIX. 

CREATION. ANGELS. 


• 

CoLossiiRS  i.  16. — For  by  him  were  ail  thingt  ereated,  thai  are  in  heaven^  and  thai 
are  in  earth,  vitible  and  tnnn6/e,  whether  they  be  Thrones,  or  Dominiom,  or  Prftt 
eipaiitiet,  or  Powert ;  aU  thingt  were  created  by  him  and  for  hiwi. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  began  a  consideration  of  the  nth 
iure  and  circvmstancea  of  AngeU.  After  examining  these  thingp 
generally,  as  imported  b^  the  several  names,  given  to  these  illus- 
trious beings  in  the  Scnptures,  I  proposed  to  mention  whatevtf 
was  necessary  to  my  design  under  the  following  heads : 

L  TTuir  rank  or  Station  ; 

II.  Their  Attributes  i  and 

III.  T%eir  Empltymenie, 

The  two  first  of  these  subjects  I  then  considered  at  some  length* 
Under  the  second  head  I  ol>served  that  they  are  possessed, 

1st.  Of  Wonderful  Power  } 

2dly.  Of  Wonderful  Activity  ^ 

Sdlv.  Of  Immortal  Youth  ; 

4thly.  Of  the  noblest  Intellectual  faculties^  and  ofKnowledge^  itf* 
perior  to  that  of  any  other  created  beings  ;  and 

5thly.  Of  consummate  Holiness, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  branch  of' 
the  general  subject ;  and  observe, 

6Uily.  TTutt  Angels  are  possessed  of  distinguished  Loveliness  of 
Character* 

In  the  view  of  passion,  and  taste,  beings  are  lovely,  when  pos- 
sessed of  external  beauty  of  form,  and  gracefulness  of  deportment* 
A  complexion  finely  coloured  and  blended,  a  figure  finely  feshion- 
ed,  features  happily  turned  and  adjusted,  and  a  demeanour  elegant- 
ly exhibited,  are  to  our  fancy,  and  our  passions,  so  engaging  and 
lovely,  as  not  unfirequently  to  engross  the  affections  of  the  mind# 
Yet  even  we  are  sensible  that  these  are  very  imperfect  objects  c^ 
our  attachment.  Accordingly,  we  speak  of  them  in  customary  Ian* 
guage,  as  things  of  mere  fancy ;  unsolid ;  unenduring ;  of  little 
value ;  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  claiming,  or  receiving,  the  sin- 
cere approbation  of  the  jud^ent,  the  full  testimony  of  unbiassed 
Reason,  on  account  of  anv  inherent,  or  essential  excellence. 

But  there  are  objects  of  a  nobler  kind,  claiming,  in  a  for  higher 
degree,  both  our  affections  and  our  esteem.  All  the  diversities  of 
i^ue,  or  holiness,  are  in  their  nature  pre-eminently  lovelv-  Vir* 
tue  is  the  beauty  of  the  mind  ;  and  as  superior  to  that  of  me  fonn^ 
as  the  sotd  ia  superior  to  the  tenement,  in  which  it  dwells.    Oa  this 
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delightful  object,  the  understanding,  in  spite  of  every  human  pre- 
judice, fixes  Its  eye  witli  unqualifieu  approbation;  and  the  heart,  if 
not  wholly  destitute  of  candour,  with  sincere  delight*  Virtue  is 
the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  world ;  and,  while  it  engrosses  the  at- 
tachment, and  the  homage,  of  Angels  themselves,  is  regarded  with 
entire  complacency  by  its  divine  Author. 

In  exact  accordance  with  the  supreme  value  of  this  inestimable 
object,  mankind  customarily  speak  of  it  under  its  various  names, 
as  more  excellent,  more  noble,  more  solid,  more  desirable,  and  as 
demanding,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  attribute,  the  regard 
and  complacency  of  every  Intelligent  being.  In  this  manner  we 
show,  that,  partial  as  we  are,  we  still  prefer  worth  to  external 
beauty  and  grace. 

There  is,  then,  even  in  our  view,  a  higher  and  nobler  loveliness, 
than  that  which  engages  our  fancy,  or  our  taste ;  a  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  more  rational,  more  pure,  and  more  endur- 
ing attachment.  In  what  does  this  loveliness  consist?  In  some- 
thing, plainly,  which  is  not  found  in  external  form,  complexion,  or 
craceiulness ;  something,  which  belongs  to  mind,  and  not  to  person. 
ft  does  not  consist  in  inielUgence.  Men  of  the  greatest  understand- 
ing, and  information,  are  often  odious,  injurious,  and  deformed  with 
all  the  turpitude,  ever  found  in  the  human  character.  The  fallen 
angels,  also,  are  unquestionably  possessed  of  intelligence,  in  de- 
gi'ees  far  superior  to  our  comprehension ;  and  are,  notwithstanding! 
the  most  hateful  of  all  beings. 

In  the  disposition,  then,  the  only  remaining  characteristical  &- 
culty  of  the  mind,  must  its  amiablencss  reside.  But  the  disposition 
is  lovely,  cither  as  it  is  sinful,  or  virtuous ;  either  as  it  hates,  or 
loves,  God,  and  other  Intelligent  beings.  To -determine  in  which 
of  these  cases  the  mind  is  lovely,  demands  not  even  a  question. 

In  virtue,  then,  according  to  the  decision  of  mankind,  sinful  as 
they  are,  is  found  the  true  loveliness  of  Intelligent  beings ;  that  which 
unbiassed  Reason  approves ;  which  is  always  excellent ;  which  is 
uniformly  the  object  of  delight;  which  will  never  change;  and 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  desired. 

Of  this  loveliness.  Angels  are  above  all  created  beings  supreme- 
ly possessed.  Angels  are  sincere,  gentle,  meek,  kind,  compas- 
sionate, and  perfectly  conformed  to  that  great  moral  principle,  com- 
municated in  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  he  said,  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive.  This  sublime  excellence,  incom- 
parably more  precious  than  gold  which  pcrisheth,  has  in  them  been, 
irom  the  beginning,  debased  with  no  alloy,  tarnished  with  no  spot, 
impaired  by  no  length  of  years,  and  changed  by  no  weakness  or 
imperfection.  Free  from  every  defect,  and  every  mixture,  it  has 
varied  with  length  of  years  merely  towards  higher  and  higher  per- 
fection, and  shone,  not  only  with  undiminished,  but  with  increased 
beauty  and  lustre.  There  is  no  good,  which  it  is  proper  for  Angels 
to  d0|  which  they  are  not  habitually  prepared  to  do.    There  is  no 
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kindness,  capable  of  being  suitably  exercised  by  them,  which  they 
do  not  in  fact  exercise.  The  more  their  faculties  are  enlarged ; 
the  more  their  knowledge  is  increased ;  the  more  their  means  of 
usefulness  are  multiplied ;  the  more  exalted  is  their  excellence, 
the  more  disinterested  and  noble  their  disposition,  the  more  intense 
their  benevolence,  and  the  more  lovely  and  beautiful  their  charac- 
ter. The  good,  which  they  have  already  done,  has  only  prepared 
them  to  do  more  and  greater  good ;  and  the  disposition,  with  which 
it  was  done,  has  only  become  stronger  by  every  preceding  exer- 
tion. 

Let  me  pause,  here,  with  a  moment^  digression ;  and  persuade 
you  to  call  to  mind  how  delightful  an  intimate  connexion  must  be 
with  even  a  sinele  rational  bcine,  who  always  spoke  that  which 
was  true,  and  always  did  that  which  was  just  ana  kind ;  in  whom 
confidence  could  be  reposed  without  a  fear,  and  from  whom  every 
kind  office  might  be  expected,  without  even  a  suspicion  of  disap- 
pointment. If  the  friendship  of  one  such  being  would  be  a  rich 
possession ;  how  inestimable  must  be  the  privilege  of  Uving  for  ever 
in  a  world  of  such  friends ! 

7thly.  Angels  are  invested  with  high  personal  Dignity  and  Glory. 

Dignity  originally  denoted  the  same  with  worth ;  but  is  now  gen- 
erally used  to  signify  that  kind  of  worthy  which  is  elevated  and  great ; 
which  inspires  reverence  and  admiration ;  rather  than  that,  which 
is  more  gentle  and  familiar ;  as  well  as  the  manifestations  of  it  in 
the  conduct,  and  the  honours,  with  which  it  is  considered  as  suit- 
ably re^varded.  The  spirit  and  character  ^formed  by  the  magnani- 
mous  and  sublimer  virtues^  are  here  intended  by  personal  dignity  / 
and  all  the  honour^  with  which  God  has  invested  this  character  in 
angels  J  is  intended  by  personal  glory.  In  these  respects.  Angels 
are  totally  distinguished  from  all  other  created  beings. 

This  truth  cannot  but  be  evident  from  the  account,  already  sum- 
marily given,  of  the  attributes,  both  natural  and  moral,  of  these  ex- 
alted Intelligences.  Their  minds,  it  has  been  shown,  were  origin- 
ally formed  with  vast  capacities,  and  with  an  unmingled  and  intense 
love  of  truth.  Truth  is  an  account  of  the  character  and  works  of 
God ;  subjects  elevated  above  all  height,  and  extended  above  all 
limits ;  possessed  of  inherent  grandeur  and  sublimity  literally  infi- 
nite ;  fitted  to  awaken  in  every  mind,  formed  with  an  imderstand- 
ing  to  perceive,  and  a  taste  to  relish  them,  great  ideas,  and  exalted 
conceptions ;  and  calculated  to  inspire  habits  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing, of  the  most  dignified  nature.  To  these  subjects.  Angels  have  ' 
already  devoted  themselves,  throughout  a  vast  period  of  time,  with 
supreme  in  tenseness  and  fervour.  Their  views  have  been  all 
formed  without  error,  decay,  or  weariness ;  and  their  relish  for  the 
objects  of  their  knowledge  has  only  been  strengthened  by  indulg- 
ence. Of  course,  their  progress  in  understanding  has  been  rapid, 
and  their  attainments  have  been  very  great.  Of  course,  also,  tneir 
minds  have  been  continually  expanded,  and  ennobled,  by  all  the 
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ally  improving.  Every  day,  they  study,  and  understand,  more  and 
more,  the  wonders  of  creation  and  Providence,  and  the  character 
of  their  ereat  Author.  With  their  knowledge,  their  love  to  God  is 
continually  enlarged,  and  enraptured ;  their  benevolence  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  their  amiable  conduct,  their  sweetness,  loveliness, 
and  dignity  of  character,  are  all  enhanced  and  refined.  Great, 
wise,  noble,  and  excellent,  at  first,  they  have  regularly  advanced 
in  this  divine  progress  of  improvement  to  the  present  time. 

How  excellent  did  Paul  become  in  the  short  period  of  his  life, 
which  elapsed  after  his  conversion  !  How  much  more  excellent 
and  glorious  have  angels  become;  who,  never  stained  with  sin, 
weakened  by  prejudice,  nor  wearied  by  labour,  have,  with  en- 
larged understanding,  intense  love  of  truth,  and  unmingled  holiness 
of  disposition,  regularly  and  rapidly  advanced  in  the  attainment 
of  all  that  is  great  and  good  through  a  period  of  six  thousand 
years !  How  superlatively  and  universally  excellent  will  they  thert 
Dccomc  hereafter !  To  what  a  height  of  glory  will  they  rise  in 
the  exercise  of  these  faculties,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  and 
in  the  indulgence  of  this  disposition,  throughout  endless  ages ! 

III.  Angels  hold  the  first  Employments^  and  Offices^  in  the  Uni- 
verse. 

In  every  government  there  must  be,  of  course,  public  offices. 
These  offices  must  also  increase  in  number  and  importance,  as 
the  government  becomes  more  extensive.     In  a  town,  they  will 
naturally  be  few;  in  di province,  more  numerous  ;  and  in  a  king- 
dom, far  more  numerous  still.     In  such  an  empire  as  Rome  or 
China,  a  vast  multitude  of  concerns  continually  exist ;  all  of  which 
must  be  the  inmiediate  business  of  persons,  devoted  to  them  only. 
Were  this  world  under  a  single  administration  of  government,  the 
public  offices  would  become  numerous,  important,  and  dignified, 
proportionally  to  the  number,  greatness,  and  complication,  of  its 
mighty  interests.   The  kingdom  of  God,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  plainly 
exhibited  both  in  his  Word  and  Works,  as  a  kingdom  of  means. 
Under  his  universal  government,  secondary  causes,  and  subordi- 
nate agents,  are  employed  with  a  real  instrumentality,  and  efficacy, 
in  accomplishing  his  pleasure.     In  such  an  empire,  the  concerns 
are  necessarily  unmense,  both  in  tlieir  number  and  their  import- 
ance.    Of  these,  some,  however,  are  greater,  and  others  less : 
while  all  are,  in  their  respective  places,  proper  and  useful.    These 
concerns,  according  to  this  scheme,  are,  to  an  extent  undefinaole, 
committed  to  such  of  his  Intelligent  creatures,  as  he  has  formed  to 
conduct  them  under  his  own  superintendency :  and  the  offices, 
which  they  of  course  sustain,  must,  to  our  view,  be,  in  a  vast 
multitude  of  instances,  invested  with  a  greatness,  dignity,  and  im* 
portance,  incomprehensible. 

The  Intelligent  beings,  to  whom  the  greatest  and  noblest  of 
these  concerns  are  entrusted,  and  by  whom  the  most  illustrious  of 
^I  these  offices  arc  sustained,  are  undoubtedly  the  Angels  of  God. 
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Whatever  demands  the  employment  of  created  power,  activitjPi 
knowledge,  and  virtue,  of  high  distinction ;  whatever  is  in  an  emi* 
ncnt  degree  complicated,  vast,  or  sublime ;  can  with  propriety  be 
committed  only  to  beings,  eminently  invested  with  these  illustrious 
attributes.    In  the  amazing  extent  of  creation,  in  the  eternal  pro- 

Sess  of  providence,  fields,  sufficiently  ample,  are  furnished  for 
e  employment  of  immense  numbers  of  these  glorious  beings  in 
business  of  high  import,  and  inestimable  dignity.  To  this  scheme 
of  things,  accord,  not  only  their  attributes,  but  their  numbers ;  as 
they  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures :  for  we  are  there  told,  that 
thousand  thousands  minister  unto  God^  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stand  before  him. 

That  Angels  are  actually  thus  employed,  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed by  any  man,  who  remembers  the  illustrious  attributes,  of  which 
they  are  possessed ;  and  who  believes,  that  these  attributes  were 
not  given  in  vain.  Should  he,  however,  doubt,  he  may  be  fur- 
nished with  proofs  irom  the  Scriptures,  which  cannot  rationally  be 
questioned. 

1st.  Their  Mimes  clearly  indicate  their  high  employments. 

They  are  styled  Angels ;  that  is,  the  immediate  messengers  of 
God.  They  are  styled  Thrones,  Dominions,  Authorities,  Prinor 
palitics  or  Governments,  and  Powers ;  to  denote,  that  they  sit 
upon  thrones,  exercise  dominion,  hold  authority,  preside  in  go- 
vernment, and  are  invested  with  the  power,  necessary  for  these 
great  purposes. 

They  are  called  chief  Princes ;  to  indicate,  that  they  are  the 
first  order  of  rulers  in  the  Universe,  under  him,  who  has  prepared 
his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  whose  kingdom  ndeth  over  all.  They 
arc  called  Sons  of  God  ;  to  teach  us,  that  they  are  beings  nearly 
related  to  God  in  character,  favour,  place,  and  authority.  They 
are  called  Morning  Stars,  to  teach  us  the  splendour  and  glory, 
with  which  they  outshine  all  other  Intelligent  creatures.  They 
are  named  Cherubim,  and  Seraphim^  to  inform  us,  that  they  arc 
beings,  furnished  with  superior  knowledge  to  discern,  and  with 
superior  holiness  to  pursue,  whatever  is  good  and  right,  honourable 
to  the  Creator,  and  useful  to  his  creatures. 

All  these  names  are  descriptive  either  of  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  these  exalted  beings,  or  of  the  stations  and  employments, 
for  which,  by  this  nature,  they  are  qualified. 

2dly.  TTie  Scriptures,  in  many  instances,  exhibit  them  as  thus 
employed. 

(1st.)  Angels  are  in  the  Scriptures  declared  to  be  extensively  etir 
gaged  in  the  immediate  business  of  glorifying  God  and  celebrating 
his  praise. 

At  the  Creation,  the  Morning  Stars,  in  the  dawn  of  their  being, 
surrounded  their  Maker  during  the  progress  of  that  great  work ; 
and,  when  it  was  finished,  in  the  celebration  of  that  peculiarly  di- 
vine Sabbath,  observed,  consecrated,  and  blessed,  oy  Grod  him- 
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•elf,  as  an  infinitely  Bolcmn  and  authoritaiivc  example  to  mankind, 
4ang  together^  ana  shouted  for  jo  i/» 

When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  descciuled  on  IMouiit  Sinai^  to  pub- 
lish, amid  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  flame  of  devouring  Jlr^j 
his  most  holy  law,  to  the  children  of  men,  the  chariots  of  God,  even 
thousands  of  Angels,*  attended  him  at  tliis  awful  solemnity,  and 
glorified  him  by  their  ministry  in  this  sublime  dispensation. 

When  the  same  divine  Person  became  incarnate,  Gabriel  an- 
nounced his  birth  to  Zachariah  and  to  Mary.  An  Angel,  also, 
proclaimed  these  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the  shepherds  of 
iBethlehem :  and  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  Iwst  praised  God  on 
the  same  occasion,  in  the  noblest  hymn  ever  heani  in  this  lower 
world ;  and  sane.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  I  and  on  earth,  peace : 
good  will  towards  men  I 

When  he  ascended  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  having 
finished  the  work  of  Redemption,  and  triumphed  over  all  his  ene- 
mies ;  the  same  exalted  hemes,  with  renewed  transport  and  ado- 
ration, surrounded  him  with  the  same  magnificent  attendance  as 
at  Sinai,  singing,  as  he  approached  the  heaven  of  heavens,  Lift 
tp  your  heads,  O'ye  gates  !  and  he  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  ! 
ana  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in,] 

At  the  end  of  this  earthly  system,  when  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 
^fuick  and  the  dead,  and  blot  out  from  under  heaven  this  world  of 
iniquity  and  rebellion ;  an  Archangel,  preceding  him,  will  call  the 
dead  out  of  their  graves  :  while  the  multitude  oithe  heavenly  host 
will  shout  to  the  Universe  the  awful  wonders  of  the  final  day,  and 
subjoin,  to  all  its  amazing  transactions,  their  solemn  Amen. 

In  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  the  four  Living  One^  rest  not,  day 
and  night,  saying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty  !  who  was, 
and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come. 

And  I  beheld,  says  St,  John,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  An- 
gels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  Living  Ones,  and  the  Elders ; 
and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and 
thousands  of  thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  wisdom,  and  riches,  andstrengthj 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 

(2dly.)  Angels  are  employed  in  studying  the  works  of  God,  and 
in  learning  from  them  his  perfections. 

Who  created  all  things,  says  St.  Paul,  by  Jesus  Christ ;  to  the  in- 
tent,  that  now  unto  the  Principalities^  and  Powers,  in  heavenly  places  j 
might  be  known  by  the  Church  the  mamfold  wisdom  of  God. 

nhich  things,  says  St.  Peter,  the  Angels  desire  to  look  into ;  or 
more  literally,  Into  which  things.  Angels  earnestly  desire  to  look 
with  the  deepest  attention.  The  original  word,  viagoacu^i,  denotes 
the  action  of  stooping  down  to  inspect  minutely,  and  pry  critically 
into,  an  object  of  investigation. 

•  Psalm  Ixviii.  17, 18. 

t  FMlm  liviii.  17, 18|  comptred  with  Ephee.  W.  8,    See  aho  Psalm  xuv. 
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In  the  former  of  these  passages,  we  arc  presented  with  one 
great  end  of  the  Creation  of  all  things ;  viz.  the  disclosure  of  th§ 
manifold  wisdom  of  Godj  in  his  dispensations  to  his  Churchy  unto 
Principalities  and  Powers  in  heavenly  places*  As  this  disclosure 
was  one  great  end  of  the  Creation  of  all  things  ;  so  it  is  evident, 
that  Angels  were  created  with  the  especial  design,  that  they  should 
attain  the  knowledge,  which  it  conveys.  In  the  second  of  these 
passages,  we  are  taught,  that  the  disposition  of  Angels  is  perfectly 
accordant  with  this  design ;  and  that  they  earnestly  desire  to  inves- 
tigate, and  are,  therefore,  unceasingly  employed  in  investigating, 
those  things,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  they  were  especially 
created. 

For  this  great  purpose,  these  glorious  beings  are  in  the  most 
eminent  manner  fitted  by  all  their  other  employments,  their  won- 
derful attributes,  and  their  exalted  station.  Particularly,  in  their 
employment  as  Messengers  of  God,  in  which  they  visit,  not  only 
this  world,  but  the  Oupowa  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  innumerable  re- 
gions of  the  Heavens^  they  are  furnished  with  the  most  ample  and 
perfect  opportunities  of  understanding  the  endless  multituae,  and 
the  astonishing  nature,  of  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence. 
Throughout  these  incomprehensible  tracts,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  same  unceasing  diversity  is  continually  pursued  in 
all  the  divine  works,  which  prevail  so  perfectly  in  this  world.  The 
nature,  attributes,  and  real  importance,  of  all  things,  are  learned, 
not  by  inspection  only,  but  also,  in  an  extensive  degree,  by  com- 

Earison.     The  relations,  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  can  be 
nown  in  no  other  manner :  and  the  knowledge  of  these  is  a  most 
extensive  and  important  part  of  all  that  is  known.     From  the  ad- 
vantage, furnished  him,  of  beholding  many  objects,  and  making 
numerous  and  accurate  comparisons  between  them,  a  rational  trav- 
eller, who  has  visited  many  countries,  is  universally  acknowledged, 
not  only  to  possess  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  world  Uian 
other  men,  but  also  to  be  a  more  sound  and  thorough  judge  of  the 
things,  with  which  he  is  acquainted.     Angels  visit  distant  worlds, 
probably  with  more  ease  and  expedition  than  men,  the  towns  in ' 
their  neighbourhood ;  and  compare  systems  with  more  perfect  com- 
prehension and  accuracy,  than  we,  states  and  kingdoms.     At  the 
same  time,  their  strong  and  unmingled  relish  for  all  the  objects  of 
their  contemplation,  the  unwearied  and  undiminished  vigour  of  their 
minds,  and  the  length  of  years,  through  which  they  have  been  em- 
ployed in  this  illustrious  pursuit,  have,  on  the  one  hand,  given  it  the 
peculiar  power  of  habit ;  and,  on  the  other,  increase,  beyond  cal- 
culation,  the  pleasure  w^iich  it  originally  and  naturally  yields. 
Man,  by  the  limited  nature  of  his  powers,  is  almost  of  course 
obliged,  whenever  he  studies,  to  confine  himself  to  study;  and, 
whenever  he  acts,  to  action.     Angels,  by  their  superior  energy, 
seem  fitted  to  pursue  both  courses  at  once;  and  to  be  able  to 
and  act,  without  hindrance,  confusion,  or  any  other  disad- 
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(3dly.)  Angels  are  employed  in  executing  the  judgments  of  Qod 
upon  this  world. 

The  first  judgment  upon  Man,  which  was  excluding  him  from 
Paradise,  appears  to  have  been  committed  to  the  execution  of  these 
ministering  spirits.     In  the  same  manner,  they  were  the  immediate 
instruments  of  inflicting  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  Israelites;  on 
the  army  of  Sennacherib  ;  on  Jsehuchadnezzar ;  and  on  Herod.    In 
the  same  manner  also,  they  are  exhibited  in  the  Revelation  of  St. 
Johny  as  pouring  out  the  vials  of  divine  wrath  upon  the  nations  of 
this  guilty  world,  and  especially  upon  the  Aiitichristian  Hierarchy, 
as  the  pecuhar  ministers  of  the  justice  of  God.    To  us,  with  our  lim- 
ited views,  and  strong  partialities,  this  office  may  seem  undesirable, 
and  a  diminution  of  that  perfect  felicity,  which  I  have  attributed  to 
this  distinguished  order  of  beings.     The  decision,  however,  will 
easily  appear  to  be  unfounded,  if  we  remember,  that  they  possess 
an  entire  and  unchangeable  confidence  in  God,  and  in  the  perfect 
rectitude  of  all  his  dispensations;  and,  in  innumerable  instances,  a 
clear  comprehension  of  tlie  nature,  and  import,  of  the  dispensations 
themselves ;  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  with  which  they  are  brought 
to  pass ;  and  the  valuable  and  glorious  ends,  which  they  are  m- 
tended  to  accomplish.     In  exact  accordance  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  is  sung  in  heaven  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.     Great 
ana  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty  !  Just  and  true 
are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints  !  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord^ 
and  glorify  thy  name?  for  thou  only  art  holy :  for  all  nations  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thee  ;  for  thy  judgments  are  made  mani" 
fest. 

(4thly.)  Angels  are  also  employed  in  ministenng  Blessings  to  the 
children  of  God  in  this  world. 

Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  says  St.  Paul,  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them,  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation?    In  this  passage, 
we  are  plainly  taught,  that  ministering  to  the  saints,  is  a  standing 
employment  of  Angels,  throughout  the  ages  of  Time.     According- 
ly, they  are  exhibited  in  Jacooh  vision  of  the  ladder,  as  ascending, 
and  descending,  from  Heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  Heaven, 
continually,  in  the  discharge  of  this  great  duty.     According  to  this 
declaration,  also,  we  are  furnished  by  the  Scriptures  with  numerous 
examples  of  their  actual  ministry  to  the  children  of  God.     Thus 
Angels  delivered  Lot  from  Sodom;  Jacob  from  Esau;  Daniel (rom 
the  lions ;  his  three  companions  from  the  fieiy  furnace ;  Peter  from 
Herod,  and  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  ;  and  the  nation  of  the  Israelites, 
successively,  from  the  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  and  Assyrians.  Thus 
they  conducted  Lot,  Abraham,  and  the  Israelites,  in  seasons  of  great 
dimculty  and  danger,  to  places,  and  circumstances,  of  safety  and   • 
peace.     Thus  they  conducted  Gideon  to  the  destruction  of  the  JWi- 
dianites,  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Egypt,  Philip  to  the  Eunuch,  and 
Cornelius  to  Peter,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through  him, 
and  to  the  salvation  of  himself;  his  family,  and  his  friends.    Thus 
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Angels  instructed  Abraham^  Joshua,  Gidecn,  David,  Elijah^  Dofdel^ 
Zechariah  the  prophet,  Zachariah  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Virgin  Jdary,  the  Apostles,  and  their  fellow-disciples.  Thus 
they  comforted  Jacob  at  the  approach  of  Esau  ;  Daniel  in  his  pe- 
cuhar  sorrows  and  dangers ;  Zachariah  in  the  sufferings  of  his  na- 
tion ;  Joseph  and  Mary  m  their  perplexities ;  Christ  in  his  agony; 
the  Apostles  and  their  companions  after  his  resurrection;  Paul 
immeaiately  before  his  shipwreck;  and  the  Church,  universally, 
by  the  testimony  and  instruction,  given  in  the  Revelation  of  i^. 
John. 

Generally,  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  especially  in  the  visions  of 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  John,  that  they  are  employed  in  executing  va- 
rious, great,  and  wonderful  purposes  of  divine  Providence.  Here 
we  behold  them  controlling  evil  spirits ;  wielding  the  elements  of 
this  world ;  producing,  directing,  and  terminating,  the  great  con- 
vulsions of  time ;  conveying  the  souls  of  the  just  to  the  Paradise  of 
God ;  serving  the  wicked  from  the  good  at  the  day  of  Judgment ; 
and  performing  the  duties  of  other  dignified  and  glorious  missions* 
All  these  are  instances,  either  of  wonderful  power  and  skill,  or  of 
singular  benevolence  and  excellency  of  character ;  both  eminently 
honourable  to  them,  and  eminendy  important  to  the  Universe.  By 
these  facts,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced,  that  their  employments 
are  wholly  noble  and  magnificent,  and  wholly  suited  to  their  digni- 
fied stations  and  exalted  titles ;  as  well  as  to  the  attributes  of  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodness,  of  which  they  are  so  transcendently 

Eossessed.  Nor  can  we  rationally  doubt,  that  they  visit  every  other 
abitable  world,  with  messages  and  designs  of  the  same  sublime 
import ;  execute  the  great  purposes  of  God  in  all  the  parts  of  his 
vast  kingdom ;  and  thus  become,  in  an  extensive  sense,  illustrious 
benefactors  of  the  Intelligent  Creation. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  These  considerations  furnish  u^  with  a  strong  presumptive 
argument,  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  divine  Revelation, 

In  the  Scriptures  we  find  an  Order,  or  rather  a  Kind,  of  beings 
described,  which  were  never  known,  nor  imagined,  by  any  person, 
who  did  not  derive  his  acquaintance  with  them  from  that  book. 
They  are  beings,  who  have  a  character,  as  appropriate  as  that  of 
man,  and  differing  from  that  of  man  as  far,  as  finite  Intelligences 
can  be  supposed  to  difier  from  each  other.  Yet  the  character  is 
complete,  entire,  and  of  a  piece  with  itself.  Every  attribute  is 
suited  to  every  other:  all  are  angelic:  all  are  heavenly.  A  sta- 
tion is  also  assigned  to  them,  of  dignity  and  importance  perfectly 
fitted  to  their  character,  and  worthy  of  being  filled  by  such  beings. 
Employments  are  also  marked  out  for  them,  altogether  becoming 
both  the  station  and  the  character ;  angelic  employments ;  suited 
to  the  Sons  of  God,  the  Morning  Stars  of  Heaven.  Can  it  be  rea- 
sonably supposed,  that  these  things  were  devised  by  human  ii 
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{rmation  ?  Have  similar  things  been  ever  thus  devised  ?  The  fancy 
of  man  has,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  delighted  itself  with  the  em- 
ployment of  fashioning  imaginary  beings,  of  a  nature  superior  to 
ours.  What  have  been  its  productions  ?  The  Gods,  demons,  and 
Genii,  of  ancient;  and  the  elves,  sylphs,  and  fairies,  of  more  mod- 
em, times.  But  how  do  all  these  snrink  firom  a  comparison  with 
Angels  ?  They  are  little,  base,  trifling,  sordid,  and  sinful,  enough 
to  Eave  been  copied,  with  a  few  easy  additions,  firom  the  depraved 
characteristics  of  men.  But  where  does  this  world  furnish  mate- 
lials  for  the  composition  of  an  angelic  character?  What  originals 
has  it  presented,  from  which  the  portrait  could  be  drawn  ? 

A  multitude  of  writers  in  the  Scriptures,  ,/!/)een  at  leasts  have  de- 
scribed these  glorious  beings  with  the  most  perfect  harmony,  and 
without  a  single  discordant  idea.  In  the  mean  time,  their  descrip- 
tions are  extensively  various,  comprising  many  particulars,  and 
wholly  independent  of  each  other.  All  me  writers  are  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  others,  originals.  Not  one  is  a  copier ;  not  one 
a  plagiary :  yet  their  representations  are  universally  noble,  sublime, 
dignified,  beautiful,  and  lovely,  beyond  any  thing,  found  in  the  most 
perfect  writings  of  uninspired  men. 

How  came  these  things  to  pass  ?  Whence  did  these  writers,  in  so 
distant  ages,  and  difiering  so  widely  in  education,  genius,  charac- 
ters, interests,  and  views,  unite  with  such  perfect  narmony  in  so 
difficult  an  object  of  conception ;  while  writing  for  so  diverse  pur- 

SMes,  and  on  so  diverse  occasions  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  not  an  in- 
vidual  of  them  has  made  a  single  slip ;  that  not  a  thought  is  ut- 
tered, not  a  fact  asserted,  nor  a  doctrine  declared,  but  such  as  is 
perfectly  free  firom  fault,  impurity,  httleness,  and  defect ;  such  as 
18  entirely  noble,  refined,  and  becoming  so  exalted  and  spodess  a 
character?  All  heathen  writers  have  stained  even  their  Gods 
with  great  defects,  and  deformed  them  with  gross  crimes;  and, 
wherever  they  have  exhibited  their  Gods  as  acting,  have  filled  up 
their  history  with  weakness  and  depravity.  The  Angels  of  the 
Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  are  every  where,  by  every  writer,  and 
and  m  every  attribute  ancl  act  alike,  pure  and  perfect.  The  only 
answer,  which  can  be  given,  is,  God  directed  the  one  class  of  wn- 
ters,  and  human  reason  and  imagination  the  other. 

2dly.  Haw  wonderful^  and  how  amiabUj  do  these  considerations 
exhibit  the  humility  of  angels! 

In  the  observations,  which  have  been  made,  we  have  seen  their 
character  to  be  great  and  glorious  without  a  parallel ;  their  station 
exalted  above  that  of  all  otner  created  beines  ;  and  their  employ- 
ments the  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  x  et  they  do  not  disdain, 
nor  grudge,  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  relief,  to  the  instruction 
and  the  comfort,  of  men ;  who,  compared  with  them,  are  only 
worms  of  the  dust. 

A  single  fiict  will  set  this  subject  in  a  stronger  light,  than  any 
tiain  of  genoal  observations.    Call  up  to  your  view,  then,  a  chour 
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of  these  illuslrious  beings,  cheerfully  leavinr;  (he  t;lory  of  Heaven, 
and  directing  their  flight  to  this  forlorn  and  sinful  earth,  to  accom- 
pany the  departing  sjiirit  of  poor,  despised,  forgotten  Ijczarusy  to 
the  "world  of  happiness;  to  point  the  way  to  that  distant  and  de- 
lightful region;  and  to  aid  his  iremhling  wing  to  the  house  and 
presence  of  his  F'ather  and  his  God.  AVhat  monarch,  what  noble, 
what  gentleman,  what  plain  man,  would,  willingly,  have  even  at- 
tended his  funeral?  Who  would  have  received  him.  when  alive, 
into  bis  house;  jwwerfully  as  his  suflcrings  pleaded  for  charitable 
relief?  Who,  much  more,  would  have  consented  to  become  hi? 
companion  ?  Who,  still  more,  would  have  acknowledged  Iiimsclf 
his  friend  ?    Yet  all  this.  Angels  did  not  disdain. 

Let  us  take  to  ourselves  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  at  the 
remembrance  of  our  pride  and  haughtiness  of  heart.  How  often 
do  we  despise,  neglect,  insult  and  trample  under  foot,  those  who, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  arc  far  better  than  ourselves !  For  what  do 
we  despise  them  ?  Because,  perhaps,  their  houses,  their  persons, 
their  dress,  their  wealth,  or  their  talents,  are  inferior  to  our  own. 
We  might,  indeed,  sometimes  pity  them  for  these  reasons,  and  be 
justified.  But  where  shall  we  fmd  an  excuse  for  despising  them? 
Nor  is  the  mcehiess  of  Angels  less  contrasted  to  our  wrath  and 
revenge.  They  do  not  even  bring  railinsr  accitjiations.  Much  less 
do  they,  like  ourselves,  indulge  furious  resentment,  and  seek  in- 
satiable revenge.  There  is  not  a  sinj:^le  reason  to  believe,  that 
they  ever  exercised,  even  in  one  instance,  personal  resentment 
against  the  basest  and  most  guilty  child  of  Adam;  or  a  iTvengc- 
ful  thought  against  the  most  depraved  inhabitant  of  hell.  No  pro- 
vocation is  able  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  their  minds.  No  cloud 
ever  overcasts  their  smiles,  or  intercepts  the  clear  sunshine  of 
their  benevolence. 

3dly.  How  arc  the  tnccfc  and  humble  rirtues  dignified  by  his  grtai 
example  ! 

These  virtues  are  the  constant  character,  the  essential  attri- 
butes, the  peculiar  glory,  of  Thrones,  Dominions^  Principalities^  and 
Powers.  But  these  virtues,  and  those  in  whom  they  are  found  on 
earth,  man,  who  is  a  worm,  and  the  son  of  man,  who  is  but  a  worm, 
regards  with  contempt.  Men  glory  in  being  proud,  in  being  wrath- 
ful, in  being  revengeful;  in  Ix'ing  tyrants  and  oppressors,  in  being 
heroes  and  butchers.  To  men  of  these  charactei-s,  statues  are 
erected;  nay,  temples  have  been  built,  and  altars  smoked  with 
victims.  To  them,  the  page  of  the  historian  and  the  harp  <rf 
the  poet  are  consecrated.  To  their  praise,  the  sculptor  bids  the 
marble  breathe,  and  the  painter  teaches  his  canvass  to  glow.  They 
Kve  in  palaces,  and  are  entombed  in  mausoleums.  Shouts  and  ho- 
sannas  follow  them  through  life ;  and,  at  their  death,  nations  re- 
echo the  cries  of  lamentation,  and  kingdoms  arc  covered  with  sack 
rloth  and  ashes.  How  strange  is  all  this  to  the  eye  of  Reason 
arrayed  in  purple  and  fine  lineny  and  faring  eumptuouM^ 
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every  day:  while  Lazarus  lies  at  hisgaUy  under  the  naked  heavens, 
coveting  only  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs,  which  fall  from  his  table; 
Nay,  Ptlate  and  Herod  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  Christ  on  the 
cross ! 

In  the  invisible  world,  these  things  are  wonderfully  inverted. 
Dives  expires ;  but  no  Angels  convey  him  to  Abraham'^s  bosom. 
There  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues  claim  the  esteem  and  love,  and 
engross  the  kind  offices,  of  beings,  possessed  of  the  highest  wis^ 
dom  and  excellence;  and  obtam  the  everlasting  favour  of  the 
infinite  God.  On  these  virtues,  Angels  smile  with  complacency ; 
vhile  fools  and  sinners  regard  them  with  hatred  and -scorn.  But, 
if  »e  would  be  like  Angels  ;  if  we  would  secure  their  good-will ;  if 
we  would  be  admitted  to  their  glorious  company ;  if  we  would  share 
in  their  immortal  blessings ;  if  we  would  dwell  in  the  house  of  their 
Father  and  our  Father,  of  their  God  and  our  God;  we  must  esteem 
the  things  which  they  esteem;  love  the  things  which  they  love;  and 
do  the  things  which  they  do.  We  must  renounce  the  haughty, 
angry,  revengeful  character,  which  we  are  so  pleased  to  assume ; 
become  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  like  the  divine  Redeemer;  and  in 
the  midst  of  provocations,  however  great,  must  be  ready  cheerfully 
to  say,  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do! 

4thly.   ]Vhat  exalted  views  does  this  subject  present  to  us  of  the 
future  state  of  the  Righteous  ! 

In  the  Resurrection,  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Sadducees,  the  cAi7- 
dren  of  God  shall  be  KfayyeXoi,  equal  to  the  Angels  ;  or,  perhaps 
more  properly,  they  shall  be  like  the  Angels  in  attributes,  station, 
and  employments.  Like  the  Angels,  they  will  possess  endless 
youth,  activity,  power,  knowledge,  and  holiness ;  enjoy  the  same 
immortal  happiness,  dignity,  ana  divine  favour  ;  be  lovely,  beauti- 
ful, and  glorious,  in  the  sight  of  God;  diud  shine  forth  as  the  Sun 
m  the  kingdom  of  their  Father*  Like  the  Angels,  shall  they  be 
Sims,  and  kings,  and  priests,  to  God;  and  live  and  reign,  with  him 
for  ever  and  ever* 

What  a  change  must  this  be  from  the  present  weakness  and 
guilt  of  man;  from  sluggishness  and  ignorance,  decay  and  death, 
•in  and  misery !  What  a  wonderful  display  of  the  boundless  com- 
TOSsion  of  God,  to  raise  us  from  such  a  depth  to  such  a  height ! 
Uan  we  hesitate  to  exclaim,  "  This  is  love  passing  all  understand- 
ing P^^  Who  would  not,  for  these  divine  Dlcssinijs,  renounce  the 
pleasures  of  sin ;  and  cheerfully  bid  adieu  to  all  that  avarice,  am- 
bition, and  sensuahty  can  boast?  WTio  would  not,  with  all  the 
wise  and  good,  cease  at  once  from  the  sordid  pursuits  of  sinners, 
and  direct  every  view,  desire,  and  effort,  towards  the  state  and 
character  of  Angels,  and  the  attainment  of  the  same  residence,  em- 
ployments, happiness,  and  glory  ? 

5thly.  What  sublime  views  does  this  subject  furnish  us  of  the 
greatness  of  Christ! 

By  him,  says  the  text,  were  all  these  illustrious  beings  created, 
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together  with  all  their  attributes,  importance,  and  dienity*  The 
character  of  every  workman  is  seen,  of  com^e,  in  me  natm^  of 
the  work,  which  he  has  made*  If  this  be  insignificant  and  worth- 
less; it  exhibits  nothing  but  the  insignificance  and  worthlessness 
of  the  maker.  If  curious  and  excellent,  if  sublime  and  wonderful, 
it  unfolds  strongly,  and  certainly,  his  greatness,  wisdom,  and  glory* 
Of  what  faculties  are  Angels  the  subjects !  Of  what  intelligence, 
purity,  power,  loveliness,  and  elevation  of  mind!  What  then 
must  be  the  perfections  of  Him,  who  contrived  and  formed  Angels; 
who  with  a  word  called  them  into  being ;  who  preserves,  informs, 
directs,  controls,  and  blesses  them  forever?  Great  and  excellent 
as  they  are,  they  are  exhibited  as  ttnclectn  in  his  sight,  and  as 
charged  with  folly  before  him*  How  amazing,  then,  must  be  the 
perfection  of  his  character!  how  great;  how  wise;  how  good! 
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JvDs  6^^nd  the  JSngtlty  who  kept  not  their  first  estate f  but  left  their  own  habitalionf 
he  hath  ruerved,  in  everlatting  chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  iht 
great  day.  j^* 

In  this  passage,  we  have  a  concise,  but  very  interesting,  ac- 
count of  certain  Angels,  who  once  dwelt  in  Heaven.  Created,  at 
first,  with  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Angelic  nature,  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances of  the  highest  honour,  and  enjoying  the  greatest  hap- 
piness, they  are  here  represented  as  having  lost  their  character, 
and  forfeited  their  honour  and  happiness.  The  nature  and  allot- 
ments  of  these  Angels  furnish  the  suDJect,  which  next  demands  our 
attention  in  this  System  of  discourses. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  take  some  notice  of  an  opinion,  which  has,  chiefly  within  the 
two  past  centiuies,  been  adopted  concerning  it,  and  advanced  with 
confidence  by  persons  of  various  descriptions  :  an  opinion,  which, 
if  true,  would  preclude  the  present  discourse,  as  groundless  and 
DUj^tory.  It  is  this ;  that  there  are  no  such  beings  as  Fallen  Angels. 
Infidels  have  made  the  Scriptural  account  of  these  beings,  a  formal 
objection  against  the  truth  and  credibility  of  the  Scriptures.  Not 
a  small  number  of  men,  professing  themselves  to  be  Christians, 
have  partly  yielded  to  the  objection,  and  partly  considered  the  con- 
trary doctrine  as  necessary  to  their  particular  systems  of  Theology. 
Thus,  here,  as  in  other  cases,  men  apparently  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  beUef,  and  the  denial,  of  the  Scriptures,  have  yet 
united  in  overthrowing  their  authority,  and  unsettling  their  charac- 
ter as  a  revelation. 

From  the  manner^  m  which  the  doctrine  has  been  opposed,  we 
should  naturally  argue  unfavom^bly  concerning  the  opposition. 
It  has  been  most  usually  opposed,  not  with  sober  argument,  but 
with  ridicule  and  sneers.  A  cause,  which  needs  this  support,  is 
bad  of  course ;  and  is  by  its  abettors  seen  to  be  bad :  for  no  man 
of  coDunon  sense,  will  ever  resort  to  this  feeble  and  inefiectual 
mode  of  attack,  or  defence,  when  the  surer,  more  rational,  and 
jnore  efficacious,  resort  of  sober  argument,  is  in  his  power. 

If  the  existence  of  fallen  Angels  is  incredible  ;  it  must  be  so  for 
jone  of  the  following  reasons. 

1st.  That  it  i$  not  revealed  sufficiently  to  command  belief;  and 
ihat^  as  we  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  invisible  beings,  aside  from 
Revelation,  so  in  this  case,  Revelation  does  not  warrant  us  to  admit 
ikeir  existence :  or, 
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2dly.  TTiere  is  some  evidence  in  the  nature  of  things^  which  dis- 
proves their  existence^  or  at  leasts  renders  it  highly  improbable. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  Methods  of  opposing  the  existence  of 
fallen  Angels j  I  observe,  that  it  has  been  very  little  resorted  to,  by 
the  opposers  of  this  doctrine.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases.  Re- 
velation has  been  tried  before  the  tribunal  of  rhilosophy.  Men 
have  supposed,  that  their  own  judgment  was  a  more  unerring  stand- 
ard of  faith  and  truth,  than  the  Scriptures.  That  Infidels  should 
thus  act,  is  certainly  to  be  expected ;  for  this  opinion  is  the  basis 
of  their  system.  However  irrational,  therefore,  and  indefensible, 
their  conduct  may  seem  to  us  ;  we  are  certainly  to  feel  no  surprise, 
when  they  resort  to  it,  or  rely  upon  it,  with  confidence.  But  for 
this  opinion,  they  could  not  retain  their  system  for  a  moment. 

But,  that  men,  professing  to  believe  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine 
Revelation,  should  adopt  this  method  of  establisning,  or  refuting, 
their  declarations,  is,  to  say  the  least,  wonderful.  Still,  it  has  m 
every  aee  been  more  or  less  the  conduct  of  persons,  who  have  pro- 
fessed tnis  belief.  It  began  to  exist  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  was  boldly  adopted  in  defiance  of  their  authority  and  inspira- 
tion. The  declaration  of  St.  Paul^  relative  to  this  subject,  are  am- 
ple proofs  of  the  fact.  The  two  first  chapters  of  the  first  EpisUe 
to  the  Corinthians  J  are,  in  a  great  measure,  employed  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  them  he  informs  us,  that  to  the  Philosophical  Greeks^  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  titles  of  20901  and  *iXo(ro(poi,  Wi^e  Men  ana 
Philosophers,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  was  foolishness.  This,  there- 
fore, was  then  a  general  decision  of  Philosophy.  Against  the  adop- 
tion of  that  Philosophy,  and  the  imitation  of  the  men  who  profess- 
ed it,  he  strongly  cautions  the  Corinthian  Christians ;  w^ho  were  in 
no  small  danger  fi-om  its  imposing  and  deceitful  influence.  At  the 
same  time,  he  informs  them,  that  this  foolishness,  as  they  termed  it, 
of  God,  was  wiser  than  Men  ;  that  God  had  not  chosen  men  of  this 
character  to  call  them  to  salvation,  but  men  of  an  opposite  character, 
who  disclaimed  the  very  words,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  this  Phi- 
losophy ;  men,  who,  although  despised  and  accounted  as  nothing 
by  these  vain,  an'ogant  Philosophers,  and  their  followers,  were  y6t 
beloved  of  God,  and  the  instruments  of  their  salvation.  He  farther 
informs  them,  that  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  is  foolishness  with  God; 
and  again  declares,  that  the  Lord  knoweth  the  reasonings  of  the  wise^ 
that  they  are  vain.  To  the  Colossians  he  writes,  Bercare  lest  any 
man  spoil  you  through  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit ;  that  is,  vain  and 
deceitful  Philosophy ;  which,  ne  declares,  accorded  WMth  the  tradi- 
tions of  men,  ana  the  rudiments  of  this  world,  but  not  with  ChrisU 
Of  course,  it  merited  contempt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  was  fraught 
with  danger,  on  the  other. 

From  the  age  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  time,  almost  every 
existing  heresy  has  been  derived  fix)m  this  source.  The  Scriptures 
were  found  by  many  men,  and  men,  too,  who  were  often  distin- 
guished for  their  ingenuity,  not  to  agree  vnth  their  Philosophy  5  and 
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of  course  could  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  true,  unless  they  could  be 
bent  to  such  an  agreement.  Those,  therefore,  who  chose  still  to 
acknowledge  the  Kevelation  of  the  Scriptures,  employed  them- 
selves in  helping  out  their  character,  as  a  system  of  truth,  and  re- 
moving their  supposed  inconsistencies,  by  new  constructions,  alle- 
gorical explanations,  and  generally,  by  substituting  toAa/  they  ought 
to  mean  for  that^  which,  according  to  the  natural  and  proper  force 
of  language,  they  must  mean.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  cared 
little  about  them,  finding  the  doctrines,  which  they  contain,  to  dis- 
agree with  their  own  Philosophy,  denied  their  authority  at  once* 
Men  of  this  class  were,  in  my  view,  more  rational,  more  self-con- 
sistent, and  less  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  Scriptures,  than 
those  of  the  other.  For  nothing  can  be  more  irrational,  inconsist- 
ent, or  injurious  to  the  Scriptures,  than  to  profess  to  receive  them 
as  a  divine  Revelation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  human  opin- 
ion the  standard,  by  which  their  declarations  are  to  be  tried.  This 
is  no  other,  than  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  God  himself,  (who,  in  this 
case,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Autnor  of  the  declarations)  and  to 
determine  whether  he  has  spoken  truth  or  falsehood.  Must  not 
-Angels  wonder  to  see  Men  thus  employed  ? 

The  truth  is ;  the  doctrine  in  question  is  so  often,  and  so  clearly, 
asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  denial  of  it  cannot  be  founded 
on  them  alone.  All  men  act  in  this  case,  as  Dr.  Priestly  has  acted 
in  questioning  the  existence  of  the  holy  Angels.  In  pursuing  the 
docti'ines  of  his  peculiar  system,  he  was  led  to  douht,  and  ultimate- 
ly to  deny,  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul ;  and  roundly  de- 
cided, that  it  was  nothing  but  organized  matter.  Angels,  he  saw 
plainly,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  arguments  concerning  this  subject : 
for  no  mind  possesses  sufficient  ingenuity  to  render  it  even  remote- 
ly probable,  that  Angels  are  material.  And,  as  the  human  soul 
may  as  easily  be  supposed  to  be  immaterial,  as  an  Angel  can  be, 
there  was  no  resort  left  to  Dr.  Priestly,  but  to  question  the  exist- 
ence of  Angels  altogether.  This,  therefore,  he  chose  to  do,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  express  declarations  of  God  to  the  con- 
trary ;  declarations  as  express  as  language  will  admit ;  rather  than 
five  up  a  doctrine,  which  he  thought  necessary  to  the  support  of 
is  system.  In  this  manner,  the  Scriptures  may  be  made  to  de- 
clare any  thing.  • 

With  respect  to  the  second  of  these  reasons,  on  which  the  exist- 
ence of  Fallen  Angels  is  denied,  viz.  that  there  is  some  evidence  in 
the  nature  of  things,  tohich  disproves  the  existence  of  such  beings,  or 
(U  least,  renders  it  highly  improbable  ;  1  observe, 

1st.  That  the  existence  of  Angels,  generally  considered,  is  ori^ 
ginally  less  improbable  than  that  of  Men. 

To  a  rational  being,  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  either 
Angels  or  Men,  pure  spirits  would  seem  more  likely  to  be  a  part 
of  me  Creation  of  God,  than  spirits  united  to  bodies ;  oeings  wholly 
rational,  than  beings  partly  rational  and  partly  animal.    God  is  a 
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pure  spirit.     It  i^  not  rationally  supposed,  that,  in  creating  InteUi* 

Sjent  beings,  he  would  unite  them  to  Matter,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
orm  one  being  of  both  matter  and  mind ;  but  it  is  rationally  sup- 
Eosed,  that,  ddighting  as  he  does  in  his  own  manner  of  existence, 
e  would  create  beings  as  much  like  himself,  as  might  be.    In  crea- 
ting men,  a  new  diflSculty  concerning  existence,  a  new  mystery  of 
Philosophy,  is  presented  to  our.  contemplation  :  viz.  the  union  of 
&oul  and  body,  so  accomplished,  as  to  constitute  one  percipient 
being.    Should  it  be  here  observed,  that  Philosophers,  in  denjine 
the  existence  of  Angels,  whether  virtuous  or  fallen,  avoid  this  di^ 
ficulty,  by  denying  also  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  soul  in 
Man ;  I  acknowledge,  that  the  objection  is  fairly  alleged,  as  being 
foimded  in  truth ;  but  1  beg  leave  to  subjoin,  that  in  this  very  man- 
ner, they  introduce  to  us  a  new,  more  mysterious,  and  more  per- 
plexing doctrine ;  a  doctrine  so  mysterious,  as  id  be  no  other  than 
a  gross  absurdity :  viz.  the  doctrine  of  cogitative,  or  thinking  mat* 
ter.    As  I  propose  hereafter  to  discuss  this  subject  at  length ;  I 
shall  dismiss  it  for  the  present  without  any  further  remarks. 

2dly.  TTiat  Angels  after  their  creation,  fell,  involves  no  more  dif 
JiculiVj  than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  fall  of  Man. 

Ally  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  appears  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  fall  of  any  finite  being,  is  a  sufficient  temptation.  Temp- 
tation, for  aught  that  appears,  may  rise  to  any  degree,  beneath  in- 
finite  ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  strength 
of  an  Angel,  or  his  habits  of  virtue,  are  sufficient  to  resist  all  possi- 
ble temptation,  than  to  suppose,  that  the  strength  of  a  man  is  suffi- 
cient. I  speak,  here,  of  such  a  man  as  Adam ;  who  antecedently 
to  the  first  temptation,  was  absolutely  free  from  sin.  The  same 
temptation,  which  would  overcome  the  man,  might  not,  and  proba- 
bly would  not,  overcome  the  Angel ;  but  a  temptation,  sufficiendy 
increased  to  bear  an  equal  proportion  to  his  disposition  to  resist, 
might  overcome  him ;  and  undoubtedly  would :  nor  is  there  any 
apparent  proof,  that  God  is  any  more  obliged  to  secure  an  Angel 
firom  falling,  than  to  secure  a  man. 

3dly.  That  fallen  Angels,  if  permitted,  should  act  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  is  attended  with  no  more  improbability,  than  that  rtr- 
ttums  Angels  should  thus  act. 

Virtuous  Angels  are  declared  to  be  all  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation  /  and  are,  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  exhibited  as  being  really,  continually,  and  extensively, 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  present  World.  With  the  same  clear- 
ness, are  fallen  Angels  also  declared  to  be  thus  employed. 

Nor  is  there  any  presumption  against  this  interference  of  either. 
We,  it  is  true,  could  not  know  this  fact,  unless  it  were  declared  to 
us ;  or  unless  we  were  to  become  acquainted  with  it  by  experi- 
mental evidence.  But,  that  the  rational  inhabitants  of  one  world 
should  be  interested  in  the  concerns  of  another,  and,  if  allowed  by 
Cod  thus  to  act,  interfere  in  them,  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  re 
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spective  dispositions,  is  in  a  high  degree  probable.  fTe,  certainly, 
if  we  were  able,  and  were  permitted,  to  visit  the  planetary  worlds, 
should  take  such  a  part  in  the  important  concerns  of  their  inhabit- 
ants, as  suited  our  dispositions.  If  we  were  governed  by  benevo- 
lent motives  ;  we  should  save,  or  relieve,  them,  so  far  as  was  in  our 
power,  from  dangers  and  sufferings ;  if  by  malevolent  ones,  we 
should  promote  their  distress  and  ruin.  We  do  in  reality  thus  act 
in  this  world ;  not  in  our  own  affairs  only,  but  in  those  of  others ; 
in  the  affairs  of  strangers,  as  well  as  oi  friends  ;  and  of  those  in 
distant  nations  and  countries,  as  well  as  our  own.  But  there  is 
nothing  more  unnatural,  or  improbable,  in  our  interference,  if  it 
were  permitted,  in  the  concerns  of  distant  worlds,  than  in  those  of 
distant  nations. 

4thly.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  stmposing^  that  the  fallen 
Angels  accomplish  evil  in  the  divine  kingdom^  than  that  fallen  men 
do  the  same. 

It  is,  indeed,  originally  improbable,  that  either  men  or  Angels 
should  accomphsh  evil  in  the  divine  kingdom ;  or,  universally,  that 
evil  should  exist  at  all.  But,  since  we  know,  that  it  does  exist, 
there  is  no  more  perceivable  difficulty  in  attributing  it  to  one  class 
of  Intelligent  creatures,  than  to  another.  Nor  is  there  any  expla- 
nation of  the  agency  of  men  in  producing  evil,  which  may  not  be 
applied  in  a  manner,  equally  satisfactory,  to  that  of  Angels. 

5thly.  That  Angels  should  communicate  thoughts^  either  good  or 
evil,  to  mankind,  is  originally  no  more  improbable,  than  that  we 
should  communicate  them  to  each  other.  We  do  this,  daily  and 
hourly,  in  many  ways,  which  are  familiar  to  us  by  experience,  but 
which  were  originally  unimaginable  by  ourselves,  and  probably  by 
any  other  finite  beings.  We  show  our  thoughts  to  each  other,  by 
words,  tones,  gestures,  silence,  hieroglyphics,  pictures,  letters, 
and  many  other  things.  All  these,  antecedent  to  our  experience 
of  them,  were  hidden  in  absolute  darkness,  from  our  conception. 
If  all  mankind  had  been  bom  dumb,  no  man  would  have  entertain- 
ed a  single  thought  concerning  the  conmiunication  of  ideas  by 
speech.  The  conveyance  of  thought  by  looks,  also,  if  never  expe- 
rienced by  us,  would  have  been  necessarily  deemed  mysterious  and 
impossible.  Yet  very  many  thoughts  are  thus  conveyed  by  every 
person  living ;  and  with  very  great  force  ;  and  frequently  with  en- 
tire precision.  Nay,  the  countenance  often  discloses  the  whole 
character  at  once. 

The  Angels  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  we  know, 
because  the  Scriptures  have  declared  the  fact:  that  they  may 
communicate  them  to  us,  we  have  no  solid  reason  to  doubt.  Of 
the  mode  of  communication,  in  either  case,  we  know  nothing ;  and 
are  unable  to  conjecture  any  thing,  but  what  is  idle  and  useless. 
But,  that  they  may  convey  thoughts  into  our  minds,  as  well  as  un- 
derstand those,  which  arise  in  them,  contravenes  no  analogy,  and 
no  evidence. 

Vol.  I.  41 
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Should  it  be  said,  that,  when  we  communtcaU  thoughts  to  each 
^fkfr^  xc<  art  conscious  of  the  act,  by  which  the  thoughts  are  comtnu' 
nic^Ud  to  us^  and  of  the  presence^  and  agency,  of  the  communicator'; 
hut  thcit  ire  art  conscious,  in  no  instance,  of  communication  from 
dnsffts^  and  never  perceive  their  presence,  or  agency  :  whence  it  is 
r<asi^nahly  colluded,  tliat  Angels  do  not  convey  thoughts  to  our 
minds:  I  admit  the  declaration  as  just;  but  deny  the  inference, 
dcnveJ  from  it  by  the  objector.  There  is  no  proof  from  any  thing, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  thoughts  cannot  be  conveyed  to 
us  bv  a  being,  of  whose  presence,  and  agency,  in  conveying  them, 
-  we  are  not  conscious. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  informed  abundantly,  that  God,  by  his 
Holy  Spirit,  communicates  thoughts  to  mankind.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  we  have  no  consciousness  of  his  presence,  and  agency,  in  com- 
fflunicating  them.  Of  the  thoughts  themselves,  we  are  indeed  con- 
scious; but  not  of  the  source,  whence  they  are  derived.  The 
Bame  doctrine,  for  ou^ht  that  appears,  is  equally  applicable  to  our 
reception  of  thoughts  from  Angels. 

6tnly.  If  good  Angels  may  with  propriety  be  supposed  to  promote 
our  obedience;  evil  Angels  may  with  the  same  propriety  be  supposed 
to  prompt  us  to  disobedience. 

If  the  Agency  of  these  two  classes  of  beings  should  be  exactly 
balanced ;  it  is  plain,  that  we  could  suffer  no  injury.  There  is  hq 
reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  influence  of  good  Angels 
does  not,  upon  the  whole,  overbalance  that  of  evil  ones.  But  all, 
that  is  necessary  to  vindicate  God,  in  the  case  supposed,  (if  even 
this  is  necessary)  is,  that  we  be  not,  upon  the  whole,  subjected  by 
their  joint  agency  to  any  disadvantage.  That  we  are  thus  sud- 
jected,  the  Scriptures  furnish  us  not  a  single  reason  to  believe; 
nor  can  it  be  reasonably  believed,  unless,  perhaps,  where  judicial 
blindness  is  inflicted  as  a  punishment  on  an  obstinate  sinner.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  suflicient  reason  to  conclude  from  the  mercy 
of  God,  as  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he  always  causes  the 
Scale  in  this  case  to  preponderate  in  our  favour. 

Thus  have  I  considered  all  the  material  objections,  which  I 
think  of,  against  the  existence,  and  agency,  of  Angels,  particuhr- 
ly  evil  ones,  suggested  by  human  Phdosophy ;  and,  if  I  mistak 
not,  have  proved  them  to  be  unfounded.  1  proceed,  therefore,  to 
a  particular  consideration  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  texU 
In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  we  are  informed, 
I.  That  after  the  Angels  were  created,  a  part  of  them  kepf  not 
their  first  estate : 

IL  That  they  left  their  own  habitation : 

III.  That  they  are  confined  in  chains  under  darkness :  and, 

IV.  That  they  are  reserved  in  this  state  unto  the  judgmeni  of  thi 
great  day. 

These  propositions  I  shall  briefly  examine  in  the  order  specified. 
I.  After  the  Angels  were  created^  a  part  of  them  kepi  not  thmr 
first  4$UUe. 
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The  Angels,  who  fell,  were,  in  their  first  estate,  of  the  same  rank 
and  character,  engaged  in  the  same  employments,  and  possessed 
of  the  same  happiness,  which  were  enjoyed  by  their  virtuous  com- 
panions.     Accordingly,  they  are  described  by  the  same  names  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  24,  and  Ephes.  vi.  10.     This  doctrine  is  also  clearly 
indicated  in  the  text :  where,  in  the  original,  it  is  said,  that  th^ 
kept  not  their  principality  ;  instead  of  their  first  estate^  as  it  is  im- 
properly renaered  in  our  Bible.  All  these  blessings,  however,  they 
lost  by  rebelling  against  God.   Of  this  great  and  wonderful  event; 
a  revolt  in  the  heavenly  world,  and  among  the  highest  order  of  cre- 
ated beings  ;  we  have  no  regular  history  in  the  Scriptures.     Still, 
we  are  abundantly  assured  oy  them,  that  it  actually  took  place. 
By  various  declarations,  allusions,  and  hints,  contained  in  them,  we 
are  taught  that  Satan^  an  Angel  of  pre-eminent  distinction  in  hea- 
ven, rebelled,  under  the  influence  of  pride  and  ambition,  against 
his  Maker.     In  this  deplorable  cntcrprize,  we  further  learn,  that 
multitudes  of  the  heavenly  host  united  with  him  ;  and  with  the  same 
disposition,  violated  the  law,  and  revolted  from  the  government,  pf 
God.    That  pride  and  ambition  were  especially  the  sins,  by  which 
Satan  and  his  companions  fell,  is,  I  think,  suflicicntly  evident  from 
1  Tim.  iii.  6 :  where  St.  Paul^  speaking  of  a  Bishop,  says,  he  must 
not  be  a  novice^  vgoipurov,  a  new  convert ^  lest^  being  puffed  vp  roith pride j 
he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  Devil,     In  this  passage  it  is 
plainly  asserted,  that  the  Devil  was  condemned  for  his  priae,  and 
it  is  fairly  presumable,  that  the  same  sin  was  the  source  of  condem- 
nation to  his  companions.     The  revolt  appears  to  have  been  but 
one  ;  to  have  existed  at  one  time ;  and  to  have  united  those,  who 
ghared  in  it,  in  the  same  guilt,  as  well  as  in  the  same  undertaking* 

II.  They  left  their  ozon  habitation. 

By  this  phraseology,  heaven  is  perhaps  intended;  or  that  happy 
world,  in  which  all  the  angels  were  originally  united  together 
around  the  throne,  and  in  the  peculiar  presence,  of  God.  if  this 
sense  be  admitted,  as  by  most  persons  it  probably  will  be ;  then  it 
would  seem,  that  they  voluntarily  deserted  this  happy  place,  and 
chose  to  withdraw  themselves  from  its  glorious  blessings,  rather 
than  continue  under  the  government,  from  which  they  were  derived* 
If  onnjT^^ov,  the  Greek  word  which  is  rendered  habitation^  denotes, 
as  some  divines  have  supposed,  some  other  residence,  or  station, 
assigned  them  in  some  otiier  world :  then  it  would  seem,  that  they 
left  this  residence,  and  the  principality,  or  government,  that  is,  the 
office,  or  station,  which  they  held ;  refusing  to  perform  the  duty, 
assigned  them  by  their  Creator.  In  either  case,  they  were  shut  out 
of  Heaven ;  and,  as  St.  Peter  informs  us,  were  cast  out  by  a  final 
banishment  firom  God;  and  were  never  more  permitted  to  return 
to  their  former  habitation.  They  had  despised,  and  disturbed,  the 
happiness  of  heaven ;  and  therefore  were  permitted  to  enjoy  it  no 
more.  They  were  discontented  with  their  blessings ;  merefore 
th'  v'  were  taken  from  them.  They  had  revolted  from  their  God ; 
tl  refore  he  cast  them  ofi. 
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III.  They  are  confined  in  chains  under  darkness. 

Darkness  is  a  state,  obviously  suitable  for  beings,  to  whom  the 
light  of  heaven  was  unsatisfactory  and  odious ;  ana  chains  are  most 
proper  for  beings,  whose  proud  and  wanton  wishes  were  discontent- 
ed with  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  Both,  also,  united, 
form  a  degradation,  eminently  fitted  for  beings,  who,  at  the  head  of 
the  created  universe,  were  impatiently  ambitious  of  a  higher  station. 
Both,  at  the  same  time,  constitute  a  proper  temporary  punishment 
for  beings,  who  rebelled  against  the  government  of  God  himself; 
who  kindled  discord,  even  in  heaven ;  and  to  whom  all  their  exalt- 
ed blessings  stood  for  nothing,  while  any  higher  and  richer  bless- 
ings remained. 

IV.  They  are  reserved  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day* 

The  punishment  and  degradation  of  these  evil  beings,  are  not 
completed.  They  will  hereafter  be  tried,  and  condemned,  for  all 
the  evils,  which  they  will  have  wrought,  or  attempted,  during  the 
continuance  of  this  earthly  system.  These  evils,  however  grati- 
fying to  them  in  the  perpetration,  will,  after  tlie  judgment,  i-etum 
upon  their  own  heads  :  and,  instead  of  the  tiiumph  for  which  they 
hoped,  and  laboured,  will  cover  them  with  eternal  shame,  and  over- 
whelm them  in  endless  ruin.  The  chains,  which  they  now  wear, 
are  Uterally  everlasting ;  and  will  confine  them  unto  the  judgment, 
so  that  they  cannot  escape ;  and  will  confine  them  for  ever  in  the  . 
sufferance  of  that  misery,  to  which  they  have  destined  themselves 
by  a  voluntary  devotion. 

Such,  generally,  is  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  character  and 
allotments  of  evil  Angels.     It  will  be  proper  to  add  a  few  more 
particulars,  derived  from  the  same  source.   The  Leader  or  Prince, 
of  these  evil  beings,  was  the  tempter  of  our  first  parents  ;  the  au- 
thor of  all  the  miseries,  and  an  instiTimental  cause  of  all  the  sins, 
which  have  followed  that  dreadful  event.     The  same  disposition, 
which  manifested  itself  in  his  rebellion  in  the  heavenly  world,  was 
here  directed  in  the  same  manner  against  the  government  of  his 
Maker:  a  disposition  compounded  of  malice,  baseness,  and  treach- 
ery.    Hence  ne  is  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  the  adversary  ;  the  ca- 
lumniatory the  father  of  lies ^  the  destroyer^  a  murderer,  and  a 
liar,  from  the  beginning.   All  his  followers  sustain  the  same  dread- 
ful and  detestable  character.     So  far  as  has  been  in  their  power, 
they  have  deceived,  betrayed,  and  destroyed  the  race  of  men ;  have 
been  uniformly  the  enemies  of  God  and  mankind;  have  tempted 
them  unceasingly  to  sin :  and  have  especially  persecuted  and  dis- 
tressed the  chilcfren  of  God.     They  powerfully  excited  the  perse- 
cution, and  crucifixion,  of  the  Redeemer;  and  the  sufferings  of 
his  Apostles  and  their  followers.     From  that  time  to  the  present, 
they  have  unceasingly  pursued  the  same  malignant  course ;  and 
will  hereafter,  so  far  as  they  are  permitted,  delude,  distress,  and  de- 
stroy, unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
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REMARKS. 

L  In  this  passage^  we  find  a  short,  but  affecting  account  of  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  events j  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Ohi' 
verse* 

A  vast  n\ultitude  of  Intelligent  beings,  of  the  first  order  in  the 
divine  kingdom,  excelling  all  other  orders  in  knowledge,  power, 
and  splenoour,  and  unrivalled  in  the  favour  of  God,  rose  up  in  re- 
bellion against  their  Creator,  Benefactor,  and  Sovereign ;  lost  their 
pristine  honour  and  happiness,  their  primeval  virtue  and  dignity ; 
sunk  down  to  the  depths  of  sin,  shame,  and  misery ;  and  incun^ 
the  endless  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  good  beings. 

From  this  singular  and  amazing  event,  many  interesting  truths 
may  be  learned  by  us. 

1st.  Jfo  created  faculties,  no  finite  holiness  or  happiness,  furnish 
Muficient  inducements  to  prevent  creatures  from  apostacv. 

Angels  fell*  All  others,  therefore,  may  fall;  and,  if  left  to  them' 
selves,  will  fell.  The  true  reason,  why  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfed,  and  the  innumerable  company  of  holy  Angels,  persevere  in , 
their  obedience,  is  evidently,  I  thinK,  not  their  own  inherent  per- 
fection, but  the  promise  of  God  and  his  almighty  power,  especially 
exerted  to  secure  them  from  sin.  Without  this  safeguara,  they 
would,  at  least  in  my  view,  be  utterly  unsafe,  and  plainly  exposed 
to  destruction.  We  cannot  but  see,  therefore,  with  what  forcible 
propriety  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  pray  after  this  manner* 
jLead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil !  If  Angels 
needed  a  continual  exertion  of  divine  power  to  presei^e  them  from 
felling;  how  much  more  do  we,  fi:ail  and  feeble  as  we  are,  prone 
by  nature  to  sin,  and  easily  overcome  bv  temptation,  need  the  same 
exertions  for  our  daily  and  hourly  safety !  How  constantly,  and 
eamesdy,  ought  we  to  offer  up  these  petitions !  How  unceasingly 
ought  we  to  Beseech  God  to  keep  our  feet  from  falling,  our  eyes 
from  tears,  and  our  souls  from  death  ;  and  to  implore  the  influence 
of  his  Holy  and  Good  Spirit  to  make  the  meditations  of  our  hearts, 
and  the  words  of  our  mouths,  acceptable  in  his  sight.  He  only  can 
preserve  the  bruised  reed  from  falling  asunder,  and  the  dimly  burn' 
tng  flax  from  being  extinguished  in  everlasting  darkness. 

3aly«  We  are  here  taught,  that  pride  could  disturb  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  heitven,  and  prove  the  cause  of  endless  ruin  to  a  mtJ- 
iiiuae  of  inhabitants* 

How  great  an  evil  then,  is  pride!  It  overcast,  in  a  moment,  all 
the  beautiful  and  eternal  prospects ;  it  eclipsed,  in  a  moment,  all  the 
splendour,  virtue,  and  dignity,  of  Angels.  What  a  vast,  what  an  im- 
measurable ruin  did  it  here  accompHsh !  What  a  change  did  it  make 
in  the  Univerae !  What  an  amazing  change  did  it  produce  in  those, 
by  whom  it  was  exercised!  How  ought  we,  then,  to  tremble  at  the 
indulgence  of  pride ;  the  sin,  to  which  we  are  probably  more  prone 
than  to  any  other!  More^  or  less,  it  occupies  every  heart;  manifests 
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Itself  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  children  of  men;  and  intrudes  itself 
into  their  piety,  their  benevolence,  their  prayers,  their  songs,  their 
alms,  their  humility,  and  their  repentance.  If  Angels  were  so 
odious  in  the  sieht  of  God,  on  account  of  their  pride ;  how  odious 
must  we  be!  If  they  were  ruined  by  it  for  ever;  what  will  be- 
come of  us  ? 

3dly«  We  are  further  tavght^  that  no  creature^  are  so  necessary 
or  important^  to  God^  as  to  be  secure  from  his  anger  when  they  sin 
against  him. 

Angels  sinned,  and  were  destroyed.  Who,  then,  if  found  of  the 
same  character,  will  escape  ? 

Men  often  satisfy  themselves,  that  they  are  safe  in  the  falselv  in- 
tended reflection,  that  God  never  made  men  to  damn  them.  I  have 
used  the  words,  which  I  have  fi-cqucnlly  heard  used  to  express  this 
miserable  refuge  of  lies.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  that  God  never  created  either  men,  or  any  other  beings,  for 
this  end ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  has  created  men,  and  An- 
gels also,  who,  after  they  were  created,  sinned ;  and  who,  for  their 
sin,  were  condemned  to  final  perdition.  The  phraseology,  appar- 
ently true,  is  substantially  false ;  and  is  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  ourselves  and  rythcrs.  The  Angels  might  certainly 
have  used  this  language  with  more  seeming  force,  and  justice,  than 
we  can ;  but  it  could  not  save  them,  and,  mere  fore,  certainly  can- 
not save  us*  v 

The  7iumber  of  wicked  men^  often  relied  on  in  no  small  dee;rec  as 
a  foundation  of  hope  and  safety,  is  merely  a  foundation  of  sand. 
The  number  of  the  wicked  Angels  did  not  avail  them  at  alL  Every 
one  of  the  rebels  was  destroyed  as  absolutely,  as  if  no  other  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  Their  number,  also,  was  im- 
mensely great ;  and  one  of  them  was  of  more  worth  and  import- 
ance, than  many  men  united. 

5thly.  The  punishment  of  the  evil  Angels  is  not  disciplinary. 

They  have  been  already  punished  at  least  six  thousand  years ; 
yet,  instead  of  being  reformed,  tliey  have  grown  worse  continually; 
and  will  grow  worse,  not  only  till  the  day  of  judgement,  but  proba- 
bly for  ever.  The  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  the  punishment  of 
evil  Angels  is  the  same  with  that  of  evil  men.  The  punishment  of 
evil  men,  therefore,  is  not  disciplinary,  but  punishment  properly  so 
called ;  punishment  designed  to  rewaitl  the  sins,  not  to  amend  the 
characters,  of  cither  Angels  or  men.  Both  are  hopeless  of  amenct 
ment ;  yet  both  may  be  useful,  although  dreadful,  examples  to  the 
rest  of  the  universe.  There  is  not  a  reason  to  believe,  tliat  sin 
was  ever  renounced,  or  a  sinner  reformed,  except  by  the  almighty 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace. 

II. .  We  learn  from  these  observations^  that  opposition  to  God,  i$ 
tupremely  odious  and  deformed. 

This  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  Apostacy  in  both  An- 
gels and  Men.  Of  this,  the  diabolical  character  is  noade  up.  How 
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odious  and  deformed  is  it  most  justly  accounted !  How  false ;  how 
malicious;  how  cruel;  how  base;  how  detestable!  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  all  opposition  to  God,  is,  in  nature  and  sub- 
stance, the  same ;  and  that  it  differs  not  in  kind,  but  merely  io 
deeree. 

Til    In  how  many  respects  do  wicked  men  resemble  wicked  An 
gels! 

Like  them,  do  wicked  men  exalt  themselves  against  God,  hate 
his  government,  oppose  his  designs,  and  revile  his  character ;  in- 
flate themselves  with  pride ;  murmur  at  their  own  allotments;  covet 
the  enjovments  of  others ;  corrupt  their  fellow-creatures ;  tempt 
them  to  miquity ;  and  defraud  them  of  endless  life.  Like  them, 
do  they  hate,  envy,  injure,  calumniate,  and  destroy.  How  much 
of  the  history  01  this  great  world  has  resembled  a  history  of 
fiends !  How  much  of  it  has  been  a  history  of  falsehood,  fraud, 
treachery,  pollution,  slanders,  contentions,  murders,  oppression, 
slaughter,  irreligion,  impiety,  profaneness,  and  blasphemy !  How 
readily  have  evil  men,  like  evil  angels,  undertaken  to  rival  God ; 
and  demanded  the  homage,  worship,  and  obedience,  due  to  him 
alone! 

How  laboriously  do  Infidel  writers,  even  now,  oppose  their 
Maker,  and  their  Kedeemer;  and  strive  to  shut  both  their  fellow- 
men  and  themselves  out  of  heaven !  Particularly,  with  what  fre- 
quency, and  constancy,  do  they  repeat  the  very  falsehood,  which 
was  first  told  to  the  parents  of  mankind :  Although  ye  disobey  Gody 
ye  shall  not  surely  die.  How  continually  do  wicked  men,  by  ar- 
gument, ridicule,  eloquence,  and  example,  tempt  each  other  to  sin 
against  God  !  How  great  a  part  of  their  life  and  labours  do  multi- 
tudes spend  in  this  employment !  Where  can  we  find  a  moral  dis- 
tinction between  this  conduct,  and  that  of  fallen  Angels? 

IV.  The  same  punishment^  which  is  reserved  for  evil  Angelsjii 
accordingly  reserved  for  evil  men* 

This  punishment  was  prepared,  at  first,  for  the  Devil  and  his 
Angels.  But  Christ,  the  final  Jud^e  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  has 
informed  us,  that  impenitent  men  shall,  at  the  great  day,  stand  with 
them  on  the  left  hand ;  be  included  in  the  same  sentence ;  and  de- 
part to  the  same  place  of  torment.  Both  will  have  been  embarked 
in  one  cause ;  win  have  sustained  one  character ;  and  will,  there- 
fore, share  in  one  allotment  of  wo.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
affecting,  more  overwhelming  consideration  to  a  serious  mind,  than 
this :  that  evil  men  will  hereafler  be  confined  in  the  same  habita- 
tion with  these  hateful  beines ;  who  are  possessed  of  a  disposition 
to  do  every  thing,  which  is  injurious  to  God,  and  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  perpetrate  all  the  crimes  dictated  by  malice,  cruelty, 
deceit  and  revenge.  To  be  imprisoned  in  this  world  with  a  collec- 
tion of  abandoned  villains ;  to  be  hated  and  despised,  deceived  and 
betrayed,  oppressed  and  insulted,  wounded  to  the  soul  with  un- 
ceasing cruelty  and  treachery,  and  broken  down  by  scorn  and  in- 
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solencci  even  for  our  present  momentary  life ;  would,  I  think,  be  a 
lot  sufficiently  dreadful  to  lacerate  the  soul  with  agony.  '\^niat  then 
must  be  the  nature  and  misery  of  a  confinement  with  these  power- 
ful, active,  sagacious  beings ;  whose  minds  are  all  mahce,  fraud, 
and  cruelty;  and  whose  endless  being  is  only  a  succession  of  rage, 
revenge,  and  despair ! 


SERMON  XXI. 


CREATION. THE   EARTH. 

Cdnui  1. 1.— -/ii  Ou  hegnnUng  Ood  created  the  Heaven  and  the  earth. 

In  the  four  preceding  sermons,  I  have  briefly  considered  the 
■everal  things,  intended  in  the  Jewish  use  of  the  word  Heaven  f 
and  made  some  observations  concerning  the  character  and  circum^ 
stances  of  those  bemgSj  who  either  are^  or  have  been^  Inhabitants  oj 
the  Supreme  Heaven.  The  next  subject  of  examination  in  our 
progress,  is  the  Worlds  which  we  inhabit. 

In  the  history,  given  by  Moses  of  this  great  work,  we  are  in- 
formed. 

In  the  first  place,  that,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  material  sys^ 
tenij  it  was  made  of  nothing  /  or,  in  other  words,  the  materials  were 
brotight  into  existence^  of  which  the  world  was  afterwards  composed. 
That  we  might  be  at  no  loss  concerning  this  truth,  Moses  has 
taught  it  distinctly  in  Genesis  ii.  3  ;  where  ne  informs  us,  that  God 
rested  from  all  his  works^  which  he  created^  and  made  /  or,  as  in  the 
original,  created^  to  make.  Of  the  energy,  by  which  this  mighty 
efibrt  was  accomplished,  the  Psalmist  gives  us  a  most  sublime 
conception,  when  he  says,  concerning  the  Creator,  that  He  spake, 
and  it  was  done  ;  he  commanded^  and  it  stood  fast.  These  mate- 
rials, after  they  were  first  brought  into  being,  were,  originally,  a 
mere  mass  of  confusion,  in  the  language  of  the  Divine  Writer, 
without  form^  and  void;  and  are  styled,  successively,  the  earth, 
the  waters,  and  the  deep. 

Secondly.  The  first  element,  separated  from  the  Chaos,  was  light; 
the  most  wonderful,  and  the  most  useful,  of  all  material  objects. 
At  this  time,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  gathered  into  any  common 
receptacle  ;  as,  according  to  the  received  philosophy,  it  is  at  the 
present  time ;  but  to  have  been  difiused  extensively  through  the 
universe.  It  is  possible,  that  this  may  now  be  its  real  state ;  and 
that  the  sun,  ana  stars,  instead  of  being  in  themselves  luminous, 
may  merely  possess  the  power  of  originating  its  motion,  and  di- 
rection. That  period  of  darkness,  which  intervened  between  the 
creation  of  the  Chaos,  and  the  production  of  light ;  and  that  pe- 
riod of  light,  which  preceded  the  next  return  of  darkness,  consti- 
tuted the  first  day.  In  reference  to  this  event,  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  celebrate  their  Sabbath  from  evening  to  evening :  this 
being  the  true  course  of  a  natural  day. 

Thirdly.    Tlu  next  event  in  this  great  work  was  the  constitution 
cC  the  Firmament,  and  a  division  of  the  chaotic  mass  into  two  great 
Vol.  I.  43 
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parts,  one  beneath  and  one  above  the  Firmament.     This  was  the 
work  of  the  second  day. 

Fourthly.  This  uoas  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  land  from 
the  waters;  the  land  being  named  Earth;  and  the  great  collections 
of  water,  Seas. 

To  this,  immediately  succeeded  the  creation  of  grass  and  herbsj 
of  shrubs  and  trees.  These  were  all  formed  with  the  power  of  re- 
production, and  of  continuing  their  respective  kinds' in  this  inanner 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  By  a  wonderful  process  of  vegetation, 
they  were  enabled  to  yield,  each  its  own  proper  seed :  a  aiiaute 
particle,  which  being  committed  to  the  earth,  a  plant  of  the  same 
nature  and  properties  regularly  springs  up,  and  gradually  advances 
to  its  perfection.  Thus  vegetables  have  existed  in  every  age,  of 
the  same  kinds,  which  were  fonned  on  the  third  day  of  the  Crea- 
tion ;  and  have  ever  constituted  much  of  the  food  of  both  men  and 
animals,  and  not  a  litde  part  of  the  pleasures,  enjoyed  by  both. 
With  the  creation  of  these,  terminated  the  third  day. 

Fifthly.  On  the  fourth  day  were  created  the  lights  of  heaven,  par* 
ticularly  the  sun  and  moon. 

As  I  have  heretofore  considered  these,  in  the  discourse  on  the 
Heavens ;  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  so 
lately  said.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  few  additional 
observations. 

These  luminaries  were  set  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  divide 
the  day  from  the  night ;  and  to  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  for 
days  and  for  years.  Accordingly,  they  have  been  the  great  means 
of  distributing  time,  from  the  beginning,  into  all  its  important  divi- 
sions ;  enabling  us  to  form  the  chronology  of  the  world,  to  ascertain 
the  order  and  connexion  of  all  historical  events,  and  to  regulate, 
by  correct  dates,  our  various  useful  business. 

The  Sun,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  great  fountain  of  light  to  this 
world,  and  to  all  those,  which  are  united  in  our  system  ;  and  thus 
enables  the  inhabitants  to  pursue  successfully  their  necessary  em- 
ployments. It  is  the  Parent,  also,  of  that  universal  vegetation, 
with  which  the  earth  is  so  beautifully  adorned,  and  on  which,  we 
are  so  obviouslv  dependent  for  the  existence  of  health,  comfort, 
and  life.  Not  less  absolutely,  and  still  more  immediately,  is  our 
life,  together  with  our  activity,  dependent  on  the  presence,  warmthy 
and  energy,  of  tliis  fountain  of  light.  In  a  woi*d,  whatever  lives 
and  moves,  lives  and  moves  by  tlie  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  with- 
out his  presence,  eternal  night,  and  eternal  winter,  would  reign  witk 
boundless  desolation  over  this  habitable  globe. 

The  moon,  also,  is  inestunably  useful  to  mankind  in  the  beauti* 
fill  light  which  she  gives  by  night,  in  the  important  changes,  which 
she  accomplishes  in  tlie  ocean,  and  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  be^ 
coming,  in  connexion  with  the  other  luminaries  of  heaven,  die 
source  of  a  great  part  of  our  skill  in  Navigation,  and  our  knowledge 
of  Geography,  and  Astronomy. 
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Sixthlv.  When  the  earth  was  thus  prepared  to  be  a  habita- 
tion of  living  beings ;  God  said,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day, 
Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life^  and  fowl  ^  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament 
of  heaven*  Immediately  the  ocean,  and  the  air,  were  filled  with 
their  respective  inhabitants.  The  innumerable  useful  and  delight- 
ful purposes,  which  they  were  destined  to  accomplish,  and  which 
accordingly  they  have  accomplished  to  the  present  time,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  particularize  on  the  present  occasion. 

Seventhly.  On  the  sixth,  and  last,  day  of  the  creation,  the  Earth 
Toas  replenished  with  the  four-footed  beasts^  and  creeping  things^  fcy 
which  it  has  been  ever  since  inhabited.  These,  also,  so  useful  to 
man,  and  so  indispensable  to  his  comfortable  existence,  are  so 
well  known,  as  not  to  demand  any  account  of  their  nature  or  des- 
tination, from  me. 

Eighthly.  All  these  works  of  the  Divine  hand  were  severally  pro* 
nounced  by  their  great  Author  to  be  very  good*  Such  indeed  was 
the  original  nature  of  them  all.  This  world  was  formed  to  be  a 
dclighttul  residence.  Its  surface  was  beautiful ;  its  soil  fertile  with- 
out decay ;  its  seasons  vernal ;  its  atmosphere,  waters,  and  pro- 
ductions, pregnant  with  life  ;  and  all  its  inhabitants,  pacific,  useful, 
and  happy.  In  the  country  of  Eden^  the  Lord  God  planted  also 
a  garden^  to  become  the  appropriate  residence  of  the  first  man, 
ana  here  he  made  to  grow  every  tree,  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight^ 
and  good  for  food.  This  Paradise,  was  the  beautiful  Metropolis 
of  a  beautiful  world. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations,  we  learn, 

1st.  How  mighty  and  majestic  a  work  was  the  creation  of  this 
world! 

The  Earth  is  a  vast  and  solid  globe,  composed  of  particles,  so 
small  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  us,  united  by  the  energy  which 
called  them  into  being,  and  holden  together  by  the  same  energy 
in  a  manner  wholly  incomprehensible.  This  globe  is  himg  upon 
nothing ;  and  moved  through  the  fields  of  Ether  with  amazing  ve- 
locity, and  yet  with  infinite  ease,  by  the  hand  of  its  Creator.  Too 
great  to  be  moved  at  all,  perhaps,  by  all  created  Intelligences,  it 
has  yet  for  many  thousand  years  been  rolled  on  with  perfect  ease 
by  Him,  wfw  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary.  It  has  also  moved  al- 
ways in  its  own  place,  and  in  perfect  hannony  with  other  worlds. 
Its  motion,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  regular  and  undisturbed,  as  to 
be  imperceptible  to  its  inhabitants ;  and  yet  so  rapid,  as  to  outrun 
every  human  conception. 

In  a  manner  not  less  wonderful,  it  turns  its  face  continually  to 
the  sun ;  and  derives  light,  and  warmth,  and  energy,  for  the  com- 
fort of  its  inhabitants,  the  production  of  its  firiits,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  business,  allotted  to  the  race  of  man. 
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How  expressive  of  infinite  Power,  were  the  acts  of  calline  it  into 
being,  uniting  its  parts,  preserving  its  structure,  moving  it  torou^ 
the  boundless  void,  ana  regulating  with  perfect  harmony  all  lU 
various  affections ! 

How  expressive  of  infinite  Wisdom  is  the  endless  diversity  of 
beings,  which  it  contains ;  their  structure,  qualities,  and  uses  ,  their 
relations,  and  dependences ;  their  wants,  and  supplies ;  their  end- 
lessly various  bealily,  novelty,  and  grandeur ! 

Nor  is  infinite  Goodness  less  wonderfully  manifested  by  the  boun- 
ty, every  where  displayed,  in  providing  for  the  least  as  well  as  the 
greatest;  in  matung  the  least,  that  \i  might  be  provided  for  ^  and  in 

aving  to  each  its  own  peculiar  happiness.    How  evidently  are  all 
ese  things  the  work  of  a  God ! 

Sdly.  How  wonderful  is  the  Order  of  things^  which  was  establish' 
ed  at  the  Creation. 
This  subject  may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  parts : 
The  order  of  things,  which  is  permanent  /  and  that^  which  is  sub* 
ject  to  perpetual  revolutions. 

Of  the  former  class,  are  the  stable  position  of  the  globe  at  given 
distances  from  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  position  of  its  poles ;  its 
regular  motions  round  its  axis,  and  rouna  the  sun,  by  which  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons,  and  the  returns  of  day  and  night,  are 
accomplished ;  the  steady  attractions  of  gravitation  and  cohesion, 
which  produce  the  stability  of  the  earth  itself,  and  all  its  great 
affections.  All  these  are  indispensable  to  the  existing  state  of  tlie 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  The  order  of  these  things  I  call  perma- 
nent, although  subject  to  many  changes,  and  in  several  instances  a 
mere  series  of  changes ;  because  they  are  stable,  regular,  and  un- 
varying in  their  nature. 

The  other  and  more  mutable  course  of  things  respects  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral,  kingdoms ;  the  slate  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  ocean,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth.     These  all  are  subjects 
of  unceasing  changes  ;  and  several  of  them  of  continual  decay,  and 
continual  renovation.     Plants  and  animals  are  formed  to  renew  and 
perpetuate  their  kinds  through  an  indefinite  period ;  and,  were  the 
date  of  the  earth  to  be  sufSciently  protracted,  to  continue  them  foi 
ever.     Nor  are  mineral  substances,  so  far  as  tliey  are  liable  to 
decay,  unprovided  with  the  means  of  re-production.     Stones  decay, 
and  return  to  earth ;  and  earth  is  petrified,  or  hardened  into  stone* 
Ores  are  supposed  to  be  exhausted  and  renewed.     Gems,  and 
other  beautiful  substances,  are  multiplied;  and  worn  out.     Soils 
are  furnished  anew  for  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.     The  ocean 
is  also,  in  a  sense,  emptied,  and  filled  again.     From  that  great  store- 
house of  waters,  vapour  perpetually  ascends,  and  is  discharged  on 
the  earth,  in  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  in  mists  and  dews :  while  the 
earth,  through  its  various  channels,  returns  again  its  tribute-  of 
waters  to  the  ocean.    Thus,  in  the  language  of  Uie  wisest  of  men; 

"  Generation  eoeth,  and  reneratioD  cometh ; 
But  the  eartb  doth  ever  bBida. 
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The  Sun  also  risetb,  the  Sun  also  setteth, 

And  hasteth  to  the  place  where  it  rose  ; 

It  passeth  to  the  south  :  again  it  circleth  to  the  nonk. 

Round  and  round  goeth  the  wind, 

And  ever  repeateth  its  circuits. 

All  the  rivers  run  down  into  the  sea ; 

Yet  the  sea  doth  not  overflow  : 

To  the  place,  whence  the  rivers  go  forth. 

To  the  same,  to  flow  again,  do  they  return. 

All  the  things,  thus  at  their  task,  no  man  can  recount ; 

The  eye  would  not  be  able  to  behold  them, 

Nor  would  the  ear  be  competent  to  hear  them.' 


It 


3dly.  How  wonderful  are  the  Uses  of  the  various  things^  which 
constitute  this  earthly  system  ! 

How  important  to  mankind  is  the  Mineral  Kingdom  !  How  indis* 
pensable  is  the  soil  for  vegetation  ;  the  stones  and  clay  for  build- 
ing ;  the  peat  and  coal  for  fuel ;  the  metals  for  all  the  necessary 
and  ornamental  arts  of  life,  and  for  the  existence  of  almost  every 
thing,  which  we  name  a  convenience,  or  a  comfort.  Iron,  alone, 
is  indispensable  to  the  employments,  and  even  to  the  existence,  of 
civilized  life.  Without  it,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  arts,  and  science, 
would  dwindle  speedily  into  nothing ;  and,  but  for  its  aid,  would 
never  have  been. 

To  minerals,  also,  we  arc  indebted  for  medicines,  of  the  most 
valuable  nature ;  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  health,  and  the 
continuance  of  life. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom;  of  grass,  as 
food  for  cattle ;  and  herbs,  and  grains,  as  the  food  of  men ;  of  the 
flax,  cotton,  and  hemp,  with  which  we  are  clothed ;  of  trees,  as  the 
materials  of  fuel,  building,  and  fencing ;  and  as  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing a  multitude  of  other  purposes,  equally  demanded  by  ne- 
cessity and  comfort  ? 

Finally,  What  shall  be  said  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  ?  of  the  horse, 
the  ox,  the  cow,  the  camel,  and  the  sheep,  of  the  furry  tribes,  and 
the  silk-worm ;  all  of  which  so  largely  contribute  either  to  the  hus- 
bandry of  man,  his  food,  his  clothing,  or  his  pleasure? 

.  Nor  ought  we,  in  considering  the  nature  of  earthly  things,  to 
forget  them,  as  the  delightful  means  of  Beauty  and  Grandeur. 

Were  all  the  interesting  diversities  of  colour,  and  form,  to  disap- 
pear; how  unsightly,  dull,  and  wearisome,  would  be  the  aspect  of 
the  world !  The  pleasures,  conveyed  to  us  by  the  endless  varieties, 
with  which  these  sources  of  beauty  are  presented  to  the  eye,  are 
80  much  things  of  course,  and  exist  so  much  without  intermission, 
that  we  scarcely  think  cither  of  their  nature,  their  number,  or  the 
great  proportion,  which  they  constitute  in  the  whole  mass  of  our 
enjoyment.  But  were  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  removed  from 
its  delightful  scenery  to  the  midst  of  an  Arabian  desert ;  a  bound- 
less expanse  of  sand  ;  a  waste,  spread  with  imiform  desolation,  en- 
livened by  the  murmur  of  no  stream,  and  cheered  by  the  beauty  cf 
no  verdure ;  although  he  might  live  in  a  palace,  and  riot  in  spien- 
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dour  and  luxury,  he  would,  I  think,  find  life  a  dull,  wcarisomCi 
melancholy  round  of  existence;  and  amid  all  his  gi-atifications, 
would  sigh  for  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  native  land,  the  brooks, 
and  rivers,  the  living  lustre  of  the  Spring,  and  the  rich  glories  of 
the  Autumn.  The  ever-varying  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  sky,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
enter  more  extensively  into  the  enjoyment  ol  mankind,  than  we, 
perhaps,  ever  think,  or  can  possibly  apprehend,  without  frcauent 
and  extensive  investigation.  This  beauty  and  splendour  oi  the 
objects  around  us,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  not  necessary  to 
their  existence,  nor  to  what  we  commonly  intend  by  their  useful- 
ness. It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  gra- 
tuitously superinduced  upon  tne  general  nature  oi  the  objects 
themselves ;  and,  in  this  light,  as  a  testimony  of  the  divine  good- 
ness peculiarly  aAccting. 

Still  more  cleeply,  ought  we  to  regard  this  part  of  the  Creation, 
as  exhibiting,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  Being  andAgtncj 
of  God* 

How  plainly,  how  delightfully,  how  solemnly,  is  this  glorious 
Being  seen  every  whore  in  tlu  se  works  of  his  hands !  All  these 
changes  are  the  result  of  a  cause,  adccjuatc  to  their  production. 
The  living,  actinc  thing,  called  Man,  is  never  directly  perceived 
by  other  men.  We  see  motions ;  and  know  that  there  is  one  who 
moves.  We  hear  a  voice  ;  and  know  that  there  is  one  wlio  speaks. 
We  perceive  actions  ;  and  know  that  there  is  an  agent  who  gives 
tJiem  birth.  This  agent  we  denominate  Man.  So  in  every  place, 
in  every  thing,  and  during  every  moment,  we  behold  throughout 
the  creation,  a  perpetual  progress  of  most  wonderful  events ;  and 
know  that  an  Agent,  to  us  invisible,  ])ut  adc(|uate  to  their  produc- 
tion, cftectuatcs  them  all.  This  agent,  we  call  God  ;  and  discern 
bis  being,  character,  and  presence,  as  directly,  and  clearly,  as  we 
discern  the  beiHg,  character,  and  presence,  of  man.  Thus  all 
things  hold  out  to  every  attentive  eye,  the  living,  acting,  governing, 
Jehovah. 

At  the  same  time,  this  earthly  system  strongly  displays  the  An- 
ger  of  God  against  Ike  sins  of  men. 

Amidst  all  these  pleasing  manifestations  of  the  Creator,  the 
world  around  us  furnishes,  also,  many  proofs  of  his  displeasure. 
The  storm  plunges  multitudes  in  the  deep.  The  lightning  desti*OY8 
its  victims  in  a  moment.     The  famine  sweeps  its  millions  to  the 

Save.  The  volcano  overwhelms  towns  and  cities  with  deluges  of 
e.  The  pestilence,  rcn/king  in  darkness^  drives  before  it  whole 
natbns  into  eternity  :  While  death,  both  with  and  without  the  aid 
of  these  nvnisters,  empties,  once  in  thirty  years,  the  world  of  its 
inhabitants.  What  awful,  as  well  as  decisive  proofs,  are  here 
furnished,  that  the  Maker  of  all  things  regards  our  race  with 
severe  and  terrible  displeasure !  IIow  solemnly  do  they  impress 
|Lthis  humiliating  ti-uth  upon  every  serious  mind !     How  forcibly 
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do  thev  summon  us  to  repent,  and  reform,  that  we  may  find' 
mercy! 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view,  in  which  these  works  ought 
to  be  remembered  on  the  present  occasion.  Every  thing  in  creO' 
Hon  and  providence  y  appears  not  only  to  be  useful^  but  to  have  many 
tw«5,  and  to  answer  very  many  purposes.  God,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  his  agency,  accomplishes  his  ends  by  the  most  direct, 
the  simplest,  and  the  fewest  means. 

"  In  human  works,  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce, 
Yet  serves  to  second  too,  some  other  use."* 

Thus  Water  and  Iron  become  means  of  ends  innumerable. 
The  latter  enters,  to  a  vast  extent,  into  almost  all  human  arts  and 
concerns  :  while  the  former  is  almost  every  where  diiTused  through 
the  great  system  of  benefits,  which  God  has  provided  for  mankind. 

A  great  part  of  the  usefulness,  found  in  the  objects  of  this  world, 
arises  from  the  Order  established  among  them^  and  mentioned  un- 
der a  former  head  of  discourse.  From  this  order,  springs  all  the 
forecast  of  the  human  mind.  By  observing  the  regular  succession 
of  causes  and  effects  around  us,  we  learn  to  judge,  with  a  eood  de- 
gree of  correctness,  from  past  events,  concerning  those  wnich  are 
luture.  The  nature  of  the  seasons,  exhibited  in  their  past  revolu- 
tions, teaches  us  how  to  prepare  ourselves  against  both  heat  and 
cold ;  to  sow  our  seed  in  the  spring,  and  gather  our  harvests  in  the  ^ 
stunmer  and  autumn ;  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  sky ;  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  ourselves  and  our  fa- 
milies ;  and  to  adjust,  universally,  the  arts  and  business  of  life. 
By  the  regularity  of  the  system,  all  our  profitable  employments  are 
wholly  directed.  Without  this  guide,  we  could  plan  nothing ;  we 
could  accomplish  nothing ;  and  should  literally  be  unable  to  con- 
jecture what  a  day,  an  hour,  or  a  moment,  wotdd  bring  forth.  Our 
existence  would  be  a  mere  succession  of  accidents.  Nor  can  we 
conceive  how,  in  such  a  state,  any  means  could  be  furnished,  by 
which  we  might  either  enjoy  comfort,  or  prolong  our  lives. 

From  the  same  source,  arises,  in  a  chief  measure,  that  full,  tm- 
answerable  proof  of  the  existence,  and  cJiaracter,  of  God,  which  i$ 
presented  by  these  works  of  his  hands.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  prin- 
cipally seen  in  the  design,  and  contrivance,  exhibited  throughout 
the  globe.  But  contrivance  and  design,  appear  only  in  the  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends :  and  wisdom  is  visible  only  in  the  choice 
of  good  ends,  and  of  fit  means  to  accomplish  them.  I  have  alrea- 
dy remarked,  that  without  this  regularity,  our  existence  would  be  a 
mere  succession  of  accidents.  This  would  be  equally  true  of  the 
-whole  course  of  events.  There  would  be,  visibly,  neither  means, 
nor  ends.  If  second  causes  existed,  they  would  be  unperceived ; 
and  thf  ur  efficacy,  being  continually  variable,  could  never  be  di»- 

*  EMay  on  Blan,  part  i.  line  68. 
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cerned*    All  things,  therefore,  would  naturally  be  attributed  tc 
chance.    Who,  tlien,  would  be  able  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  Ijn 
curut}  or  to  prove  satisfactorily  the  perfections,  or  even  the  ex 
istence,  of  Goo? 

4thly*   How  interesting  an  object  is  the  destination  of  this  world f 
The  Earth  was  designed  to  be  the  habitation  of  immortal  beings 
'^riiose  numbers,  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  limit.    Every  one  ox 
these  is  an  heir  either  of  endless  happiness  or  endless  wo*     All  oC 
them,  also,  have  apostatized  from  God,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
final  condemnation.     In  this  state  of  things,  this,  world  became  the 
theatre  of  the  most  wonderful  work,  which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  has  ever  existed.    The  Son  of  God  descended  from  Hea- 
ven, ^ndj  passing  hy  the  angels^  took  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham  i 
Buffered  the  distress  of  a  humble,  persecuted  life ;  died  on  the  cross; 
and  was  buried  in  the  grave ;  to  expiate  the  sins  of  men.     In  con- 
sequence of  this  expiation,  the  Spirit  of  truth  has  here  shed  his  re* 
newine  influence  on  the  human  soul ;  and  has  sanctified,  and  wiD 
hereatter  sanctify,  a  mvltitude^  which  no  man  can  number,  ofaUfUh 
turns,  kindreds,  and  tongues.     All  these,  by  a  patient  continuance  m. 
well-doing,  will  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality  ;  and  wiU 
find,  a  new,  eternal  life.     By  their  union  to  Christ,  and  theur  in*- 
terest  in  his  mediation,  they  will  hereafter  become,  together  with 
the  angels  who  kept  their  first  estate,  inhabitants  of  the  Supreme 
Heaven,  and  attendants  upon  the  throne  of  God.     This  is  a  desti- 
ny,  to  which,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  other  virtuous  beings 
will  ever  be  raised.     Thus  this  world  is  a  scene  of  transactions, 
such  as  probably  never  existed  in  any  other:  and  its  inhabitants 
are  heirs  of  glory  and  happiness,  in  which  they  will  be  rivalled  only 
by  the  Angels  of  God. 

5thly.  These  considerations  exhibit  the  unreasonableness  of  sev^ 
ral  Objections,  made  against  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

First.  7%c  representation  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Creation  was 
accomplished  progressively,  and  not  instantaneously,  is  declared  to 
he  unworthy  of  God. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  Moses  has  taught,  not  only  in  the  most 
explicit,  but  in  the  most  sublime  manner,  that  it  was  perfectly  ea^y 
for  God  to  create  the  world  in  an  instant.  Let  there  be  light,  said 
this  glorious  Being,  and  there  was  light :  Let  there  be  a  firmament^ 
and  there  was  a  firmament.  Let  the  waters  be  separated  from  th 
waters,  and  they  were  separated.  He,  who  can  do  these  thines  in 
this  manner,  can  do  any  thing  in  any  manner,  that  shall  please  mm* 
No  other  representation  of  power  was  ever  to  be  compared  with 
this.  Nor  has  any  one  of  those,  who  have  followed  Moses,  whether 
inspired  or  uninspired,  rivalled  him  in  sublimity  of  narration. 

JBut,  while  he  exhibits  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  so  impressive 

•manner,  he  eives  us  an  account  of  the  Creation,  which  is  hoik 

Uigible,  ana  useful.    Had  the  work  of  Creation  been  instanta* 

ij  p^ormed;  it  would  have  been  totally  incomprehensibk 
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even  by  the  Angels,  who  were  witnesses  of  it :  and  the  history  of  it 
would  have  been  totally  useless  to  ourselves ;  except  merely  as 
settling  the  point,  that  the  world  was  created.  The  first  verse  in 
the  Bible,  would  have  contained  the  whole.  Nor  could  any  thing 
have  been  added  to  it  with  propriety,  unless  that  God  called  the 
universe  into  existence  by  his  word.  How  much  more  interesting, 
comprehensible,  and  delightful,  is  the  whole  chapter,  in  which  that 
verse  is  contained !  In  a  far  higher  proportion  was  the  actual  pro- 
cess, and  order,  of  this  great  work  intelligible,  interesting,  and  dc- 
ughtful,  to  the  Sons  of  God,  who  were  witnesses  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. They  saw,  and  understood,  much  of  what  was  done :  we 
read,  and  understand,  not  a  little.  The  history  of  the  Creation,  as 
written  by  Moses j  is  the  noblest  history,  which  was  ever  written  by 
man.  With  perfect  simphcity  it  unites  supreme  grandeur;  and 
has  accordingly  received  the  highest  testimony  of  Criticism,  from 
the  time  of  Longinus  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  by  means  of  this  order  of 
Creation,  the  Sabbath,  the  great  source  of  piety,  and  eternal  life,  to 
man,  was  ushered  into  the  world  with  a  solemnity,  unrivalled  and  in- 
Jinite.  God  rested,  say  the  divine  writers, /rom  all  his  works,  which 
he  created  and  made  ;  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  What  a  Sabbath  was  this !  Who, 
with  such  an  example  before  him,  can  refuse  to  keep  this  day  holy 
unto  the  Lord?  Who  does  not  see,  that  the  very  existence  of  this 
example,  and  all  its  consequent  influence,  arose  out  of  the  ordei 
of  the  Creation,  recited  by  Moses  ? 

Secondly.  Another  objection,  urged  by  Infidels  against  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures,  is  derived  from  the  date,  assigned  by  them 
to  the  Creation, 

"Can,  it  be  supposed,"  say  these  men,  "that  God  existed  so 
many  millions  of  ages,  alone ;  and  began  the  work  of  creating,  on- 
ly six  thousand  years  ago  ?"  This  question  has  been  often  asked 
with  confidence,  and  even  with  triumph.  But  it  has  been  always 
asked  without  good  sense,  or  consideration.  Yet,  as  there  are  per- 
sons, who  will  ask  it,  and  others  who  will  suppose  it  to  possess 
real  weight ;  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  it  a  momentary  atten- 
tion.    I  answer  then, 

(In  the  first  place)  That  the  Scriptures  do  not  assert  the  existence 
if  created  things  to  have  been  begun  at  the  time,  when  this  world 
was  made  ;  and  there  is  no  presumption  against  the  formation  of 
this  world  at  the  time  specified*  There  is  no  more  reason  to  con- 
clude, a  priori,  that  worlds  may  be  created  at  different  times,  but 
must  all  be  brought  into  existence  co-etaireously,  than  there  is  to 
form  the  same  decision  concerning  trees,  animals,  or  men. 

(2dly.)  If  all  things  were  created  at  the  time,  specif  ed  by  Mo- 
$es;  then  it  is  certain,  that  the  Creation  existed  as  soon  as  was  pos' 
nble.  Between  the  eternity  of  God,  and  any  supposable  date  01 
Creation,  or  commencement  of  time,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  pos- 
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sible  relation;  and  therefore  no  possible  comparison.  To  the 
eternity  of  Him,  with  whom  ont  day  is  exactly  as  a  thousand  ytarr^ 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day  ;  who  inhabiteth  eternity  at  once ; 
whose  duration  is  an  omnipresent  Xow ;  our  successive  existence, 
and  the  periods  by  which  it  is  reckoned,  have  no  reference  what* 
ever.  To  Him,  time  and  date  have  no  relation,  and  are  obviously 
nothing. 

(3dly.)  Had  the  world  been  created  at  the  commencement  of  any 
imaginable  past  period  ;  suppose  a  billion  of  years  ;  at  the  end  of  six 
thousand  years  from  its  first  creation^  the  same  objection  would 
have  been  made  against  the  date  of  its  existence  with  exactly  the  same 
force.  It  might  then  have  been  asked,  with  exactly  the  same  pro- 
priety, "  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  God  existed  so  many  millions  of 
ages  alone ;  and  began  the  work  of  creating,  only  six  thousand 
years  ago  V^  The  objectors  appear  not  to  perceive,  that  by  reced- 
ing into  past  duration,  they  approach  no  nearer  to  a  goal ;  but  that 
while  they  amuse  themselves  with  the  dream  of  advancing  towards 
a  satisfactory  limit,  the  same  vast  still  expands  immeasurably  be- 
fore them. 

From  the  regular  order  of  things^  Infidels  have  also  determined, 

Thirdly,  That  the  Universe  is  eternal,  and  have  hence  denied  tht 
revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 

St.  Peter  has  taught  us,  that  in  the  last  days  there  should  be  scoff- 
ers, walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  Where  is  the  promise 
of  his  coming  ?  For,  since  the  Fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  con' 
tinue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  World.  This  predic- 
tion, we  ourselves  see  verified.  There  have  long  been,  there  are 
now,  just  such  scoffers,  just  such  objectors.  The  regular  order  of 
things,  established  in  this  world,  has  long  been  the  source  of  per* 
tinacious  opposition  to  the  word,  the  government,  and  even  the  ex- 
istence, of  God ;  and  the  design  of  the  opposition  has  uniformly 
been  to  overthrow  the  promise,  and  the  probabihty,  of  his  coming 
to  Judgment. 

The  general  doctrine  of  these  men  has  been  this :  "  The  mate* 
rials  of  the  universe  were  self-existent  and  eternal.  By  means  of 
these  materials,  fate,  necessity,  destiny,  or  a  blind  succession  of 
causes,  have  produced  such  beings  and  events,  as  have  hitherto 
existed."  At  the  same  time,  another  class  of  Infidels  pronounce 
all  such  beings  and  events  to  be  the  result  of  mere  chance.  Regu- 
lar as  the  present  system  is ;  they  professedly  find  in  it  sufficient 
irregularity  to  warrant  them  in  making  this  conclusion.  Singidar, 
indeed,  must  be  that  state  of  things,  wnich  is  sufficiently  regular  to 
support  the  former  of  these  doctrines,  and  sufficiently  irregular  to 
warrant  the  latter.  According  to  these  schemes,  taten  together, 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  proof  of  the  existence  and  govern- 
ment of  God,  either  in  the  present,  or  in  any  supposable,  state  of 
things.  The  only  remaining  mode,  by  which  ue  Creator  can 
make  himself  known  to  mankmd,  is  RtvtUuion;  and  the  possibility 
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of  this,  several  of  these  men  roundly  deny.  JUen,  indeed,  makf 
known  themselves  to  each  other,  every  day,  by  speaking,  moving, 
and  acting.  Even  conmion  modesty,  as  well  as  common  sense, 
could  not,  one  would  think,  believe  this  to  be  beyond  the  power, 
and  skill,  of  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Creator  of  men. 

The  two  schemes  of  existence,  here  specified,  have  been  su£Bi- 
ciendv  examined  in  the  second  of  these  discourses.  All  that  I  have 
intended  here,  was  barely  to  remind  you  of  the  manner,  in  which 
men  of  this  character  have  thought  proper  to  reason ;  and  to  show 

iou,  that  their  views  of  the  universe,  and  its  Author,  flow  from  the 
eart,  and  not  from  the  head. 

Fourthly.  Infidels  object  the  Miracles,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures^ 
against  their  divine  origin  ;  on  the  ground,  that  there  is  an  univer^ 
sal  presumption  against  the  existence  of  a  miracle. 

Those,  which  are  styled  the  laws  of  nature,  were,  it  will  be  rc^ 
membercd,  subsequent  in  their  existence  to  the  Creation.  This 
work  could  not,  therefore,  be  in  any  sense  conformed  to  them ;  but 
was  an  immediate  act  of  Divine  power ;  absolutely  new,  conform- 
ed to  no  analogy,  and  existing  in  a  manner  wholly  miraculous. 
What  is  thus  true  of  the  work  of  Creation,  at  large,  is  equally  true 
of  the  act,  by  which  each  individual  thing,  orieinally  created,  was 
brought  into  being.  There  have,  thereiore,  been  many  millions 
of  miraculous  productions  ;  and  in  this  vast  number  of  instances, 
miracles  have  been  certainly  wrought.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
strongest  presumption  of  their  existence  in  other  cases.  We  know 
that  they  have  been  actually  wrought,  when  there  was  a  suflScient 
occasion ;  and  cannot  rationally  doubt,  that  on  every  other  such 
occasion  they  would  be  wrought  again.  Nothing  more,  therefore, 
can  be  necessary  to  prove  their  existence,  than  lair  unexceptiona- 
ble testimony. 

6thly.  If  this  great  work  is  thus  wonderful;  how  wonderful,  how 
glorious  must  be  its  Author  ! 

All  these  things,  He  contrived  and  executed.  All  of  them  are 
merely  pictures,  or  archetypes,  of  the  thoughts,  originally  existing 
in  the  Uncreated  Mind.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  useful,  majestic, 
or  exalted,  is  only  a  display  of  the  beauty,  excellence,  greatness, 
and  sublimity,  of  Divine  perfection.  How  naturally  do  our  first 
Parents  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  the  great  English  Poet, 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty  !  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then, 
Unspeakable !" 

What  an  astonishing  act  must  it  have  been  to  create  a  world,  its 
furniture  and  its  inhabitants,  together  with  all  their  natures  and 
quahties ;  and  to  prepare  them  for  all  their  successive  operations 
many  of  these  inhabitants  destined  to  live,  and  many  of  these  ope- 
rations destined  to  afiect  them,  throughout  eternity. 

What  a  Mind  must  that  be,  which  could  contain  an  exact,  as 
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well  as  comprehensive,  scheme  of  all  the  parts,  characteristica! 
qualities,  ana  operations,  of  such  a  work ;  which,  without  confu* 
8ion,  or  mistake,  could  see  through  the  whole,  and  discern  every 
consequence,  even  in  the  remotest  ages  of  being,  which  could  so 
exactly  prescribe  the  nature,  determine  the  operations,  and  limit 
the  number  of  parts,  however  great,  however  minute ;  and  in  the 
progress  of  duration  find  no  cause  for  the  least  change  in  the  work, 
or  tne  least  deviation  from  the  system ! 

Such  are  the  views,  which  justly  arise  from  the  contemplation  of 
our  world,  as  it  now  is.    How  much  more  forcibly  would  they  have 
been  impressed  on  our  minds,  had  we  lived  in  the  same  worla,  as  it 
came  fresh  and  fair  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  when  He  sur- 
veyed every  thing,  that  he  had  done,  andpronounced  it  very  good! 
How  delightfully  should  we  have  been  afiected  by  the  objects,  con- 
tained in  the  present  world,  had  we  been  superior  to  death,  and  des- 
tined to  live  for  ever;  had  we  been  planted  in  £  Jen,  where  the  air,  the 
earth,  and  the  waters,  teemed  with  life ;  and  immortality  breathed  in 
the  winds,  flowed  in  the  streams,  ripened  in  the  fruits,  and  exhaled 
from  the  flowers  !    At  the  side  of  our  first  Parents,  and  encircled  by 
Paradise,  how  instinctively  should  we  have  exclaimed.  Worthy  art 
thou^  0  Lord  J  to  receive  blessings  and  glory  ^  and  honour  y  andpowtr, 
for  thou  hast  made  all  things j  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are^  and 
were  created! 

The  source  of  all  these  wonders,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Far 
by  Him  were  all  things  created^  that  are  in  Heaven  and  that  are  m 
earthy  visible  and  invisible^  whether  they  be  Thrones^  or  Dominions, 
or  Principalities,  or  Powers  ;  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and 
for  him  ;  and  he  is  before  all  things  ;  and  by  him  all  things  consists 
To  him,  therefore,  is  this  admiration  and  glory  due ;  and  to  him 
the  obedience,  confidence,  and  worship,  which  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  justly  challenges  from  his  Intelligent  Creation. 
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vcsis  i.  26,  27. — ^nd  God  said,  Let  us  make  Man  in  our  imager  after  our  like' 
tat;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  thefivol  of  the  air, 
nd  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earthy  and  over  every  ereepin)^  thing  that  ereep' 
Ih  upon  the  earth.  So  God  created  Man  in  his  own  image  ;  in  the  image  of  God 
realed  He  him :  male  and  female,  'created  He  them. 

In  several  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  format 
%  of  the  Heavens^  the  Character  and  Circumstances  of  Angels^ 
h  Virtuous  and  Fallen^  and  the  Creation  of  the  Worlds  in  which 
dwell.     The  next  subject  of  our  investigation,  is  Man.     This 
)ject,  though  far  less  splendid  than  several  of  the  preceding 
mes  of  contemplation,  is  yet  peculiarly  interesting  to  us.    Every 
ig  that  relates  to  it,  must  directly  and  intimately  concern  our- 
ires ;  and  nothing  of  this  nature  can  be,  to  us,  uninvested  with 
ious  importance,  or  undeserving  of  our  particular  attention, 
for  is  this  the  only  point  of  view,  in  which  Man  claims  a  high  re- 
d.   God  himself  has  bestowed  an  attention  upon  them,  which  has 
been  given  even  to  angels  themselves.     Angels,  when  they  fell, 
•e  banished  for  ever  from  the  presence  and  favour  of  their  Crea- 
But,  when  Man  had  fallen,  the  Son  of  God  descended  from 
iven ;  assumed  our  nature ;  lived  in  this  world  a  suffering  life ; 
died  a  shameful  death ;  that  we  might  be  saved.     From  the 
re,  also,  He  arose  on  the  third  day ;  ascended  to  Heaven ;  sat 
Ti  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father ;  and  became  Head  over 
\hings  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church.     Angels  themselves  are 
Joyed  by  Him  in  promoting  this  mighty  work ;  and  are  all  mi- 
iring  spirits^  sent  forth  to  minister  for  thenij  who  shall  he  heirs 
ihation.    For  men.  Heaven,  shut  to  the  Apostate  Angels,  is 
n  opened.     For  Man,  also,  when  the  earth  and  all  the  works 
are  therein,  sfiall  be  burnt  up,  and  the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall 
iisolved^  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  like  the  fabled  Phoenix 

of  its  ashes,  shall  arise,  in  which  righteousness  shall  dwell  for 

■ 
• 

[an,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  humble  origin,  and  guilty 

acter,  is  an  object,  rendered  highly  important  on  account  of 

peculiar  regard,  exhibited  to  him  by  his  Maker.     At  the  same 

,  we  ought,  in  every  general  estimate  of  man,  to  remember, 

at  his  creation,  he  was  endued  with  poAvers,  placed  in  'circum- 

ces,  and  destined  to  enjoyments,  of  no  inconsiderable  distinc- 

and  gloi^.    This  reference  we  are,  in  every  such  case,  taught 

ake  by  St,  James  ;  who,  speaking  of  the  abuses  of  the  tongue, 

of  cursing  our  fellow-men  as  one  of  those  abuses,  mentions  the 

nal  character  of  human  nature  as  a  consideration,  plainly  en- 
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hancing  both  ilic  absurdity,  and  the  guilt,  of  this  evil  conduct. 
Therewithj  says  this  Apostle,  bJess  we  Godj  even  the  Fatherj  and 
therewith  curse  we  men  who  are,  or,  as  in  the  Greek,  who  werK| 
made  in  the  similitude  of  God. 

In  the  text,  the  Author  of  all  things  is  exhibited  as  holding  a 
consultation,  concerning  the  creation  of  man,  ^nd  God  said,  Let 
its  make  Man  in  our  image ^  ^f^^^  ^^^  likeness.  The  work  of  Crea- 
tion is  in  the  Scriptures  indinerently  attributed  to  the  Father,  the 
Soy,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  it  is  attributed  to  the  Father, 
will  not  be  questioned.  That  it  is  attributed  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Spirit,  can  no  more  be  questioned,  if  we  allow  the  Scriptures  to 
speak  the  customary  language  of  men;  or,  indeed,  if  we  allow 
them  to  speak  language,  that  has  any  defensible  construction,  or 
any  meaning. 

The  text  declares  to  us,  in  a  clear  and  decisive  manner,  that 
more  persons  than  one  were  concerned  in  the  design  of  creating 
Man ;  and  that  some  Person,  or  Persons,  were  addressed  by  the 
Speaker.  Various  attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made,  to  avoid  the 
proof,  furnished  by  this  passage  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ; 
and  in  this  manner  to  force  out  of  vicAv  the  obvious,  and  only, 
meaning  of  the  terms.  But  none  of  these  attempts,  which  I  have 
seen,  will  bear  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  the  style  royal  is  not  adopted  here.  This  is 
the  use  of  the  plural  personal  pronoun,  instead  of  the  singular,  to 
denote  an  individual ;  a  practice,  adopted  by  modern  Princes  with 
an  intention  to  distinguish  themselves  from  inferior  mortals.  He, 
who  can  believe,  that  Jehovah  would  in  this  manner  violate  the 
propriety  of  language,  to  distinguish  himself,  and  countenance  hu- 
man pride  and  folly,  in  its  ridiculous  labours  for  the  acquisition  of 
Sersonal  superiority ;  must,  to  say  the  least,  have  formed  extraor- 
inary  views,  concerning  the  character  of  his  Creator.  That 
God  has  not  acted  in  this  manner,  is  unanswerably  clear  from  the 
universal  tenor  of  the  Scriptural  language.  Only  a  single  speci- 
men, and  that  a  doubtful  one,  of  the  style  in  cjuestion,  can  be  found 
in  the  sacred  writings.  Nor  is  this  in  the  Hebrew  style ;  but  co- 
pied from  the  decree  of  a  Persian  monarch,  many  hundred  yean 
after  the  Pentateukh  was  written.  The  simplicity  of  tlie  Scriptural 
language,  is  supreme.  Every  thing  is  spoken  of  as  it  is ;  and  in 
the  mere  phraseology  of  nature.  A  Jew,  if  the  passage  had  been 
intended  to  speak  iu  this  manner,  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
discover  its  signification. 

But  what  places  the  point  in  cmestion  out  of  dispute,  is  the  de- 
claration of  the  same  dorious  being,  in  the  third  cha])ter  and 
twenty-second  verse ;  And  the  Lord  Uod  said.  Behold,  the  man  has 
become  as  one  of  Us,  to  know  good  and  evil.  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended, that  even  a  modern  Prince,  when  declaring  that  one  ot  his 
subjects  had  become  like  himself,  would  say,  '^  This  man  has  be- 
come as  one  of  Us  '* 
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Our  Saviour,  who  understood  this  subject  incomparably  better 
than  these  Commentators,  has  explained  to  us  this  phraseology  in 
a  manner,  which  solves  every  rational  doubt.  Speaking,  as  St. 
John  declares,  John  xii,  41,  in  Isaiah  vi.  8 ;  He  says.  Whom  shall 
Isendy  and  who  will  go  for  Us?  Again,  addressing  his  Father, 
John  xvii.  21,  He  says.  That  they  all  may  he  one^  as  thou  Father 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us.  And 
again,  verse  22,  That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one.  In  all 
these  instances,  the  same  Person  uses  the  same  language  with  the 
same,  and  that  both  obvious  and  exact,  propriety. 

Secondly.  This  phraseology,  also,  is  not  addressed  to  Angels, 
Angels  could  not  be  addressed  in  this  manner;  for  such  an  ad- 
dress would  have  had  neither  truth  nor  meaning.     In  the  work  of 
creating  Man,  Angels  had  as  little  agency,  as  the  Man  who  was  to 
be  created.     Suppose,  instead  of  the  proposal  to  Angels  to  unite 
with  God  in  creating  Man,  we  were  to  suostitute  a  history  of  this 
transaction.     We  should  then  say,  that  God  and  his  Angels  created 
Man ;  and,  therefore,  that  Angels  performed  a  part  of  this  work ; 
or  were,  in  some  sense  and  degree,  the  Creators  of  man.   The  ab- 
surdihr  of  this  account  needs  no  explanation.     It  is  as  really,  it  is 
equally,  absurd  to  suppose,  that  God  would  address  Angels  in  this 
manner ;  and  propose  to  them  to  occupy  themselves,  or  to  be  in 
any  way  concerned,  in  this  work  •,  in  which  both  He  and  they 
knew  it  was  neither  proper,  nor  possible,  for  them  to  be  at  all 
concerned ;  as  to  suppose,  that  they  actually  performed  a  part  of 
it.     It  was  also,  according  to  every  Scriptural  account  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  of  Angels,  wholly  improper  for  Him  to  associate  them  with 
himself  in  a  work,  which  was  exclusively  his  own.     Nor  Avill  it  be 
asserted,  that  God  here  proposes  to  create  man  in  the  image  of  An^ 
gels.    In  verse  2,  it  is  said,  God  created  man  m  his  own  image.    In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Angels  are  not  men- 
tioned in  this  histoiy,  till  a  considerable  time  afterwards;  and, 
therefore,  if  they  had  been  intended,  this  could  not  be  known: 
Whereas,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  have  been  customari- 
ly interpretedy-the  Persons,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  are  expressly 
named.     In  the  beginning  Aleim,  (the  Covenanters^)  created  the 
heaven,  and  the  earth. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  Author  of  all  things  is  exhibited  in  the 
text  as  solemnly  consulting  concerning  the  creation  of  Man.  Let 
ua  make  man,  said  the  Divine  Workman,  in  our  image,  after  our  like* 
fuss;  not,  "Let  man  exist,"  or  "Let  there  be  man;"  as. He  had 
before  said.  Let  there  be  light.  Let  there  be  a  firmament.  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass :  and  so  on,  with  respect  to  every  thing 
else,  which  was  made.  This  solemn  manner  of  introducing  Man 
into  beine,  was  strongly  expressive  of  his  importance,  ana  very 
honourable  to  his  character.    The  distinction,  made  between  him 
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and  all  the  preceding  objects  of  creation,  was  intentional ;  and  de- 
clared him  to  be  of  more  consequence  than  them  all. 

This  subject  I  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  following 
observations, 

L  The  Time,  at  which  Man  was  created,  is  strongly  expressive  oj 
the  importance  of  his  character. 

The  Creation  of  the  world  was  now  completed.  The  heavem 
were  finished^  and  all  the  host  of  them.  The  sun  was  constituted 
a  perpetual  fountain  of  light ;  and  set  in  the  firmament  to  rule  over 
the  day,  and  to  distribute  warmth  and  life,  activity  and  enjoyment, 
to  all  the  sentient  inhabitants  of  this  world.  In  his  absence,  the 
moon  walked  in  brightness,  to  rule  the  night ;  and  shed  on  the  earth 
a  softer,  but  not  less  beautiful,  splendour,  than  that  of  the  day* 
The  stars,  also,  spreading  their  glory^  throughout  the  sky,  delight- 
fully illustrated  the  wisdom  of  the  Cfreator,  and  rejoiced  over  the 
inferior  works  of  his  hands. 

The  whole  process,  also,  of  forming  the  earth,  of  clothing  it 
with  verdure,  of  replenishing  it  with  animals,  of  providing  the 
means  of  their  subsistence  and  comfort,  and  of  arraying  it  with 
beauty  and  magnificence,  was  brought  to  an  end.  Fresh  from  the 
perfect  hand  of  its  Creator,  it  was  a  work  of  such  excellence,  that 
the  eye  of  infinite  Wisdom,  surveying  all  its  parts,  saw  that  it  was 
very  good.  It  was  a  habitation,  wnich  Angels  beheld  with  delight  5 
a  palace  fitted  for  the  residence  of  an  immortal,  virtuous,  happy 
being ;  of  him,  who  was  to  be  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  of  him, 
who  was  to  have  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  every  thing  whidi 
it  contained. 

This  mighty  preparation  conveys  to  us  high  ideas  concerning 
the  object,  for  which  so  much  was  done.  God  docs  nothing  but 
with  the  strictest  propriety.  The  bounty,  which  here  flowed  in 
such  copious  streams,  was  directed  by  infinite  wisdom,  as  well  as 
poured  out  by  infinite  goodness.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
glorious  to  its  Author ;  it  was,  on  the  other,  perfectly  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  recipient.  The  recipient,  therefore,  was  of  such  ft 
character,  as  to  be  the  proper  object  of  these  illustiious  communi- 
cations. 

11.  The  Nature  of  Man  is  a  still  more  interesting  object  of  our  a^ 
tention. 

Man  is  a  compound  existence,  made  up  of  two  great  parts ;  the 
Body  and  the  Soul,  or  Spirit.  The  Body  was  formed  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground ;  and  can  claim  no  hieher  origin,  than  that  of  the  ani- 
mals, by  which  we  are  surrounded ;  is  possessed  only,  of  the  same 
life  and  activity;  and  is  the  subject  of  the  same  suffering,  and  en- 
joyment. Still,  it  is  a  frame  of  a  most  wonderful  nature.  The 
parts,  of  which  it  is  composed ;  their  number ;  their  various  na- 
tures, dependencies,  operations,  and  uses;  the  arrangement,  by 
which  they  are  formed  into  a  system,  a  world  within  itself;  the  facul- 
ties, attached  to  it,  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling  ; 
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*ts  capacity  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  the  warnings,  which  it  is  fitted 
to  give  of  approaching  or  commencing  evil ;  and  the  power,  which 
It  so  variously  possesses  of  self-restoration ;  are  all  wonderful, 
mysterious,  and  strongly  declaratory  of  the  skill  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator,  Nor  ought  we,  on  this  occasion,  to  forget  the  pecu- 
liar structure  of  the  person ;  the  beauty  of  the  complexion ;  the 
symmetry  of  the  members ;  particularly,  that,  displayed  in  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face ;  the  gracefulness,  and  dignity  of  the  motions ; 
nor  the  power  of  the  countenance  to  express  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mind.  By  this  last  mentioned  attribute,  the  face  be- 
comes an  index  to  the  character  of  the  invisible  man ;  and  shows, 
not  only  his  ideas,  but  his  emotions  also ;  his  virtue  and  vice,  his 
loveliness  and  deformity  ;  and,  in  a  word,  whatever  his  fellow-men 
are  interested  to  know. 

All  these  things  were  at  first  formed  for  endless  duration.  The 
Body,  like  the  mind,  was  originally  incapable  of  decomposition  or 
decay.  Its  life  was  a  mere  progress  of  youth,  and  bloom,  and 
beauty ;  and  disease,  and  death,  had  not  yet  marked  it  for  their 
prev. 

Of  a  still  more  wonderful  nature,  was  the  human  Soul,  or  Spirit. 
This,  indeed,  would  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  peculiar  de- 
scription of  it  given  in  the  text.  Let  us  make  man  in  oxir  image^ 
afler  our  likeness.  And  again,  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image  / 
m  the  image  of  God  created  He  him.  It  will  not  be  doubted,  that 
the  image  of  God  was  impressed,  and  was  capable  of  being  im- 
pressed on  the  soul  only,  and  not  on  the  body.  As  little  ought 
It  to  be  doubted,  that  this  phraseology  attributes  to  the  soul  a  dis- 
tinguished importance  5  not  a  little  enhanced  by  these  repetitions. 
Since  this  peculiar  language  embodies  all  the  important  character- 
istics of  the  human  soul,  I  shall  conform  the  observations,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  at  the  present  time  on  this  subject,  to  the 
single  scheme  of  explaining  these  declarations  in  the  text. 

The  Image  of  God,  in  which  Man  is  hei*e  said  to  have  been  cre- 
ated, denotes  especially  the  following  things. 

1  St.  That  the  Soul,  or  Spirit,  was  created  a  pure  uncompounded 
substance. 

It  is  impossible,  that  thought  should  be  the  act  of  a  plurality  of 
subjects ;  since  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  perfectly  simple  and  indi- 
yisible.  It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  such  is  the  Nature 
of  God ;  and  that  the  same  nature  is  also  possessed  by  Angels. 
There  is  as  little  reason  to  deny,  that  it  is  also  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  dwell  more  extensively 
in  the  following  discourse ;  and  shall  here  consider  it  as  granted. 

In  this  important  particular,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  soul  differs 
entirely  fi'om  all  material  substances.  These  are,  universally, 
collections  of  innumerable  atoms;  and  therefore  become,  whenever 
the  bond,  which  unites  them,  is  destroyed,  subjects  of  dissolution. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  the  destruction  of  the  material  formi 
Vol.  I.  4  4 
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than  the  mere  separation  of  its  parts.  The  Soul,  being  perfectly 
simple,  is  incapable  of  suffering  this  process,  and  cannot  perish, 
unless  by  annihilation.  As  there  is  no  example  of  annihilation 
within  the  experience  of  man,  no  reason  can  be  tlmwn  from  anal- 
ogy to  support  the  supposition,  that  the  existence  of  the  Soul  will 
ever  be  terminated. 

2dly.  The  Soul  was  formed  a  Tiiinkixg  substance. 

St.  Paul,  Col.  iii.  10,  says,  .^nd  have  put  on  the  new  man^  which 
is  renewed  in  knowledge^  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him* 
To  know,  therefore,  the  great  exercise  of  thought,  2*5,  in  one  respect 
of  high  importance,  to  be  like  God.  Thinking  beings,  are  the  only 
'beings,  who  are  active;  who  originate  changes  in  the  universe; 
who  commence  operations;  who  contrive  useful  purposes;  who 
direct  unconscious  objects  to  their  proper  uses ;  and  Avho  are  the 
subjects  of  enjoyment  or  suffering. 

Bare  thousjlit  is  not,  however,  all  that  is  here  to  be  understood. 
Animals  think;  but  are  not,  still,  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
The  broad  distinction  between  Men  and  animals  is,  that  the  former 
discern  the  nature  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
made,  and  are  actually  made,  subjects  of  law  and  moral  govern- 
ment; of  both  which,  the  latter  are  absolutely  incapable. 

Even  this  is  not  the  whole  of  what  is  intended,  either  by  Moses, 
or  Paid.  The  knowledge  which  thci^  consider  as  comprised  in  the 
image  of  God,  is  that  of  a  sanctified,  or  virtuous  mind;  such  a  mind 
as  Adam  possessed  at  his  creation.  It  is  the  knowledee,  possessed 
by  that  love,  which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth  ;  which  is,  ol  course,  un- 
prejudiced and  impartial;  wliich  allows  argument  and  evidence 
their  true  weight ;  and  which,  therefore,  perceives,  and  admits, 
truth,  especially  moral  truth,  as  it  is.  This,  and  this  only,  is  the 
manner,  in  which  Adam  knew ;  and  in  wliich,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  every  sanctified  mind  also  knows.  But  this  knowledge  is, 
in  some  respects,  essentially  different  from  that,  possessed  by  men 
in^  what  the  Scriptures  call,  their  natural  state*  The  natural  manj 
says  St,  Paul,  or  as  it  is  rendered  by  Dr.  Macknigkt,  the  animal 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  fool' 
ishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  arc  spirit* 
ually  discerned. 

A  most  important  characteristic  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  it  dis- 
cerns the  glory  and  excellence  of  God,  displayed  in  his  Works, 
and  especially  in  his  Word.  By  the  natural  man,  every  thing  of 
this  nature  is  unknown.  To  the  renewed  man,  every  such  thing 
is  real  and  obvious,  whenever  the  objects,  in  which  it  exists,  are 
presented  to  his  eye,  and  placed  Avithin  the  grasp  of  his  understand- 
mg.  This  difference  does  not  arise  from  difference  of  capacity. 
The  capacity  of  the  natural  man  is,  in  innumerable  instances, 
greater,  and  his  power  of  discerning,  stronger,  than  that  of  the  re- 
newed man.  The  reason,  why  he  views  spiritual  objects  in  so  im- 
perfect and  unhappy  a  manneri  lies  supremely  in  his  dispositioiu 
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His  hiasses  against  their  true  nature,  are  intense ;  and  his  views, 
therefore,  always  oblique  and  delusive.  When  Adam  was  created, 
he  was  a  friend  of  God ;  saw  his  character  with  friendly  eyes ; 
and  therefore,  discerned  its  excellence. 

ddly*  That  the  sotd  was  formed  xvith  Dispositions  or  Affections. 
God  himself  is  possessed  of  infinite  affections ;  of  infinite  love 
to  good,  and  of  infinite  hatred  to  evil ;  and  is  the  subject  of  infinite 
ioy  in  himself,  his  designs,  and  his  works. 

In  this  respect,  also,  the  Soul  was  formed  to  resemble  its  Maker: 
an  endowment  of  more  importance,  than  even  knowledge  itself. 
These  are  the  great  spring,  whence  proceed  all  the  action  of  minds ; 
the  directory  of  our  contemplation  ;  the  cause  of  our  knowledge ; 
and  the  source  of  our  virtue,  usefulness,  and  enjoyment.  Man, 
without  them,  would  be  a  clod ;  and  the  world  a  desert. 

4thly.  That  the  Affections  of  the  Soul  were  duly  attempered  and 
directed  ;  or,  m  other  ivords,  were  Virtuous. 

In  Eph.  iv.  24,  St.  Paul  says,  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man^ 
which,  after  God,  (xara  ©soj,  after  the  image  of  God)  is  created  in 
righteousness^  and  true  holiness.  Holiness  is  that  state  of  the  af- 
fections, in  which  the  soul  loves  what  God  loves.  God  loves  him- 
self, his  creation,  its  interests,  and  every  thing  which  promotes 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  lie  hates  every  thing,  by  wluch  they  are 
destroyed,  or  injured.  Such  is  the  Virtue  of  the  human  soul ;  such 
its  love ;  such  its  hatred  ;  whenever  it  is  enstampcd  with  the  image 
of  God.  Such  was  the  chai^acter  of  Adam  at  his  creation. 
5thly.  That  the  Soul  had  Dominion  over  the  world. 
God  is  the  Infinite  Ruler.  Man  was  constituted  the  ruler  of  this 
lower  world,  with  a  delegated  dominion  over  all  its  inhabitants. 
The  government  of  God  is  Avholly  righteous,  reasonable,  and  be- 
nevolent. Such  only  was  that,  which  Man  at  his  creation  was  dis- 
posed to  exercise.  All  creatures  under  his  government,  were  un- 
invaded,  uninjured,  and  happy. 

6thly.  That  the  Said  of  the  first  Man  was  possessed  of  Spiritual 
Enjoyment.  ^ 

By  this  I  mlend,  that  enjoyment,  rohich  springs  from  affections 
harmonizing  with  the  conscience^  and  with  each  other.  In  such  a 
soul,  every  affection  is  delightful ;  and  all  its  views,  purposes,  and 
pursuits,  are  just,  sincere,  benevolent,  and  lovely.  Love,  the  con- 
trolling affection,  however  various  may  be  its  exercises,  is  only  a 
succession  of  varied  pleasure.  Its  two  great  constituents  are,  Jc- 
light  in  the  objects  beloved,  and  a  desire  to  do  them  good.  The  more 
excellent,  dignified,  and  enduring,  these  objects  are,  the  more  noble, 
pure,  and  rapturous,  is  the  enjoyment,  Avhich  it  derives  from  them. 
Love  to  God,  therefore,  transcendently  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  objects,  is  capable  of  becoming  in  itself,  and  in  its 
consequences,  higher  enjoyment  than  any  other.  At  the  same  time, 
every  other  affection  is,  in  such  a  mind,  perfectly  accordant  with 
this  commanding  one.  Other  objects  are  all  duly  loved ;  and  every 
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exercise  of  the  heart  is  attended  by  the  delightful  sense  of  recti- 
tude. 

To  such  a  mind,  also,  all  the  various  displays  of  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  are  illua* 
trious  sources  of  pleasure.  Wherever  the  eye  turns  its  glance, 
God  is  seen  ;  and,  wherever  He  is  seen,  He  is  seen  with  delight. 
The  endlessly  diversified  forms  of  beauty,  crandeur,  and  glory,  in 
the  works  of  God  are,  and  are  regarded  as  being,  only  exhibitions 
of  infinite  excellence,  made  to  delight,  improve,  and  ennoble,  the 
Intelligent  system. 

7thlv.  That  the  soul  was  created  ImmortaL 

Both  the  Body  and  Mind  of  Man,  were  originally  formed,  and 
destined,  for  Immortality.  After  the  apostacy,  however,  the  Body 
was  sentenced  to  return  to  the  dust  ^  as  being  rendered  wholly  un- 
fit to  exist  in  the  new  creation.  But  the  soul  was  loft  possessed  of 
the  never-dying  principle,  with  which  it  was  originally  endowed; 
was  incapable  of  dissolution ;  and  was  indestructible,  except  by 
the  exertions  of  Almighty  Power. 

Thus  was  man,  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  a  crea- 
ture, enduod  with  high  and  glorious  perfections.  To  complete  his 
happiness,  God  created  him  Male  and  Female :  and  this  not  only 
for  the  multiplication  of  his  species,  but  also  for  the  interchange  of 
those  amiable  allcclions,  and  those  offices  of  kindness,  which  arise 
from  the  inherent  diversity  of  character  in  the  sexes.  In  the  era- 
phalical  la:igiinge  of  the  Scriptures,  they  were  made  help-meets  for 
each  othor;  and  were  designed  to  furnish,  mutually,  a  social  and 
superior  happiness,  of  which  solitude  is  incapable.  A  more  deli 
cate  and  beautiful  form  was  united  in  the  Woman,  to  a  mind,  pos- 
sessing gentler  and  lovelier  affections,  a  more  refined  taste,  and 
more  ele;::uit  sentiments.  In  the  Man,  a  firmer  and  stronger  frame 
was  joined  to  a  mind  more  robust,  more  patient  of  toil,  and  more 
ccjual  to  diOicuIties.  In  each,  the  other  was  intended  to  find  that, 
which  was  wanting  in  itself;  and  to  approve,  love,  and  admire, 
both  qualities  and  actions,  of  which  itself  was  imperfectly  capable: 
while  in  their  reciprocations  of  tenderness,  and  good-will,  each  be- 
held every  blessing  mightily  enhanced,  and  intensely  endeared. 

From  these  considerations,  are  naturally  derived  the  following, 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  illustrious  a  being  was  Man,  as  he  came  from  the  hands 
of  his  Maker  ! 

With  what  dignified  attributes  was  he  endued !  For  what  high 
pursuits  was  he  qualified !  To  what  sublime  enjoyments  was  Se 
destined  !  In  him  was  found,  in  an  important  sense,  the  End  of  this 
earthly  system.  Without  Man,  the  world,  its  furniture,  and  its  in- 
habitants, would  have  existed  in  vain.  Whatever  skill,  power,  and 
ffoodness,  were  displayed  by  the  Creating  Hand ;  there  was,  before 
Sie  formation  of  Alan,  none  to  understand,  admire,  love,  enjoy,  or 
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praise,  the  Creator.  The  earth  was  clothed  with  beauty :  the  land- 
scape unfolded  its  delightful  scenes :  the  sky  spread  its  magnificent 
curtains :  the  sun  travelled  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength :  the 
moon  and  stars  solemnly  displayed  the  glorious  wisdom  of  their 
Author :  without  an  eye  to  gaze,  or  a  heart  to  contemplate.  A 
magnificent  habitation  was,  indeed,  built  and  furnished;  but  no 
Tenant  was  found.  Brutes  were  the  only  beings,  which  could  en- 
joy at  all ;  and  their  enjoyment  was  limited  to  animal  gratification. 

But  Man  was  separated  from  all  earthly  creatures,  by  being  form- 
ed an  Intelligent  being.  His  mind  could  trace  the  skill  and  glory 
of  the  Creator  in  the  works  of  his  hands ;  and,  from  the  nature  of 
the  work,  could  understand,  admire,  and  adore  the  Workman. 
His  thoughts  could  rise  to  God,  and  wander  through  eternity.  The 
universe  was  to  him  a  mirror,  by  which  he  saw  reflected  every  mo- 
ment, in  every  place,  and  in  every  form,  the  beauty,  greatness,  and 
excellence,  of  Jehovah.  To  Him,  his  affections  and  his  praises 
rose,  more  sweet  than  the  incense  of  the  morning ;  and  made  no 
unhappy  hannony  with  the  loftier  music  of  Heaven.  He  was  the 
Priest  of  this  great  world ;  and  offered  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the  whole  earthly  creation.  Of  this 
creation,  he  was  also  the  Lord :  not  the  Tyrant ;  but  the  rightful, 
just,  benevolent  Sovereign.  The  subjection  of  the  inferior  crea- 
tures to  him,  was  voluntary  ;  and  productive  of  nothing  but  order, 
peace,  and  happiness.  With  these  endowments  and  privileges,  he 
was  placed  in  Paradise ;  no  unhappy  resemblance  of  Heaven  it- 
self:  and  suiTOunded  by  every  thing,  which  was  good  for  food,  or 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  or  fragrant  to  the  smell.  In  an  atmosphere, 
impregnated  with  life ;  amid  streams  in  which  life  flowed ;  amid 
firuits,  in  which  Hfc  bloomed,  and  ripened ;  encircled  by  ever-living 
beauty  and  magnificence  ;  peaceful  within  ;  safe  without;  and  con- 
scious of  Immortality ;  he  was  destined  to  labour,  only  that  he 
might  be  useful  and  happy,  and  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the 
VAiverse,  and  worship  its  glorious  Author,  as  his  prime  and  profes- 
sional employment.  He  was  an  image  of  the  invisible  God ;  cre- 
ated to  be  like  him  in  knowledge, rientcousness,  and  holiness,  his 
most  illustrious  attributes ;  and  like  nim,  to  exercise  dominion  over 
the  works  of  his  hands. 

In  this  situation  also,  removed  far  from  death  and  disease,  from 
sorrow  and  fear,  he  was  formed  for  endless  improvement.  His 
mind,  like  that  of  Angels,  was  capable  of  continual  expansion,  re- 
finement, and  elevation ;  and  his  life,  of  perpetual  exaltation  in 
worth,  usefulness,  and  honour.  God  was  his  Visiter :  Angels  were 
bis  companions. 

To  complete  this  system  of  delight,  he  was  created,  to  be  the 
Parent  of  countless  millions,  who,  like  himself,  were  all  to  be  sin- 
less. They  were  also  to  inhabit  the  same  world  of  peace,  hfe, 
^nd  happiness ;  to  possess  the  same  immortality ;  and  to  share  in 
Ihe  same  endless  enjo}r7nent.    At  the  head  of  this  lower  creation. 
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he  was  to  stand,  and  sun^ey  this  great  globe,  filled  with  his  owd 
offspring ;  and  to  sec  the  whole  immense  family,  Uke  himself,  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  everlasting  love. 

2dly.  Hoio  greatly  has  Man  fallen  from  his  original  state  I 
What  proofs  of  humilialion  arc  visible  in  every  thing,  found  in 
the  present  world ! 

In  our  bodies,  particularly,  what  seeds  of  weakness,  distress, 
and  decay !  The  first  proofe  that  we  possess  hfe,  are  the  cries  of 
pain  and  suffering,  inarticulately  uttered  by  the  Infant,  just  entered 
into  the  world.  How  often  docs  even  that  infant  agonize,  and 
expire,  in  the  cradle !     If  he  passes  into  Childhood,  how  many 

Siins  does  he  undergo;  how  many  fears;  how  many  sorrows! 
ow  frequently  is  he  carried,  while  a  child,  to  the  grave !  Should 
he  arrive  at  Youth,  what  a  train  of  new  evils  is  he  obUged  to  en- 
counter! and  in  how  many  instances  does  the  canker-worm,  or 
the  frost,  nip  the  blossom,  and  wither  it  beneath  the  fond  eye  of 
parental  love !  Should  he  become  a  Man :  sickness,  pain,  and 
sorrow,  still  hunt  him  through  every  course  of  life ;  and  not  nn- 
frequently  infix  their  futigs  in  his  heart-strings  :  while  Death,  al- 
ways watching  for  his  prey,  descends  when  he  is  least  aware,  and 
seizes,  and  bears  away,  the  miserable  victim !  Should  he  Uve  to 
Old  Age :  his  strength  declines,  his  face  is  furrowed  with  wrinkles, 
and  his  head  whitened  with  hoary  locks :  his  body  bends  toward 
the  carlli,  from  which  it  was  taken  ;  and,  exhausted  by  suffering, 
he  resigns  his  breath,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  dark  and  narrow 
house  ;  devoured  by  worms,  dissolved  by  corruption,  and  changed 
into  his  original  dust ! 

His  mind,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sport  of  evil,  ungovernable 
passions,  is  ignorant,  wild,  wayward ;  the  seat  of  a  thousand  er- 
rors, weaknesses,  and  follies.  With  its  foUies,  its  sins  keep  at 
least  an  equal  pace.  Selfishness  in  many  forms,  all  of  them  odious, 
distresses  the  parental  eye,  even  in  infancy.  In  childhood,  in 
youth,  in  manhood,  it  is  seen  in  new  varieties  of  operation,  and 
new  appearances  of  deformity.  Pride  and  ambition,  avarice  and 
sensuahiy,  i)ollute  and  debase  the  man  in  early  stages  of  life ;  and 
all  increase  their  savage,  brutal  control,  as  he  advances  in  his 
progress.  At  tlic  same  time,  envy,  fraud,  deceit,  violence,  and 
cruelty,  mould  him  into  a  monster;  and  scarcely  permit  us  to 
believe,  that  he  was  once  formed  in  the  image  of  Gocl.  Where  is 
now  the  mild,  benevolent,  equitable,  dominion,  exercised  by  our 
great  Progenitor  over  his  happy  empire  ?  Where  the  peace  be- 
tween Man  and  the  inferior  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ?  The  chief 
traces  of  his  footsteps  through  the  animal  world,  are  oppression, 
blood,  and  death. 

In  the  Moral  World,  what  scenes  of  pollution,  fraud,  and  tyran- 
ny, of  war  and  ravage,  are  every  where  displayed !  What  groans 
of  anguish  have  been  heard  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other, 
and  from  the  apostacy  to  the  present  hour ! 
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In  the  Natural  World,  what  a  host  of  enemies  to  Man  are  ar- 
rayed by  famine  and  disease,  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
volcano !  Even  his  breath,  his  food,  his  pleasure,  are  all  means 
of  his  destruction. 

Where  is  his  purity,  justice,  truth,  and  good-will  ?  Where  his 
piety  ;  his  morning  praise ;  his  evening  incense  ?  Where  his  con- 
verse with  God  ;  his  familiarity  with  Angels  ?  Men  are  now  the 
family  of  Adam  5  but  how  different  a  family  from  that,  which  has 
been  described !  Were  the  great  Ancestor  of  Mankind  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  cast  his  eyes  over  this  earth  ;  what  a  race  ot 
children  would  he  behold  !  Accompany  him  in  yom*  imagination 
to  the  retreats  of  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  pollution.  Could  he 
believe,  that  the  wretches,  burrowed  in  these  foul  recesses,  sprang 
from  him,  who  once  offered  up  the  worship  of  Paradise  ?  Enter 
with  him  into  a  hall  of  justice ;  and  see  him  ponder  in  silent  amaze- 
ment the  terrible  exhibitions  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  private  injus- 
tice, and  pereonal  cruelty.  Behold  him  mark  with  a  failing  eye 
the  lowering  gloom  of  the  gibbet,  the  horrid  recesses  of  the  Gaol, 
and  the  felon  crimes  which  they  Avcre  destined  to  reward.  Follow 
him  to  the  throne  of  Tyranny;  and  see  his  bosom  heave  with 
emotions  unutterable,  while  he  watches  the  devastation  of  human 
happiness,  and  human  hope,  accomplished  by  the  iron-hand  of 
Power;  man,  blasted  and  withered  by  its  touch;  and  the  fiend 
himself  rioting  on  sorrow,  tears,  and  death.  Finally,  adventure 
with  him  to  the  field  of  battle ;  and  see  him  tremble  and  faint  at 
the  shouts  and  groans,  at  the  sight  of  immeasurable  fury,  carnage, 
and  wo.  How  would  his  heart  rend  asunder  with  agony ;  how 
would  his  eyes  weep  blood ;  at  such  a  view  of  this  miserable 
world!  at  the  remembrance,  that  both  the  Authors,  and  the  sub- 
jects, of  these  sufferings  were  his  own  offspring.  Where  would  he 
now  find  his  Eden ;  his  virtue ;  his  Immortality  ? 

3dly.  How  desirable  would  it  be  to  regain  the  blessings^  origin- 
ally  bestowed  on  Man! 

The  Paradisiacal  state  has  been  an  object  of  high  estimation  to 
all  men.  Our  first  parents  were  wise,  virtuous  and  happy.  They 
were  at  peace  with  God ;  enjoyed  his  presence ;  and  received, 
continually,  communications  of  his  favour.  They  were  compan- 
ions of  Angels;  and  shared  their  conversation,  tlieir  friendship, 
and  their  joys.  Alike  were  they  free  from  pain,  sickness,  sorrow, 
and  death ;  safe  from  fear  and  hatred,  injustice  and  cruelty ;  and 
superior  to  meanness,  sloth,  intemperance,  and  pollution.  They 
were  also  immortal ;  were  destined  to  dwell  in  a  perpetual  Eden ; 
were  surrounded  always  by  beauty,  life,  ancl  fragrance ;  and  were 
employed  only  in  knowing,  loving,  and  enjoying.  To  regain  all 
these  things,  would,  indeed,  "be  a  consummation,  devoutly  to  be 
wiBhed."  But  God  has  offered  them  all  to  us ;  has  commanded, 
has  besought  us  to  receive  them ;  and  has  given  his  Son  to  die, 
that  we  might  obtain  th^  glorious  possession*    We  may,  therefcue, 
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regain  the  blessings  of  that  Paradise,  the  loss  of  which  we  so 
deeply  lament,  and  the  splendour  of  which  is,  at  times,  the  delight- 
ful theme  of  our  contemplation,  and  the  most  fascinating  ornament 
of  descriptive  song. 

The  best  of  its  blessings  we  may  in  a  great  measure  re^ioi 
even  here.      Sin  blasted  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  primitive 
state,  and  changed  the  garden  of  God  into  a  desolate  wilderness. 
This  happy  place  was  formed  to  be  the  residence  of  virtue ;  and 
virtue  can  again  call  forth  all  its  glories,  even  on  the  face  of  this 
dreary  worla.     Godlhiess  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  w, 
as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.     The  piety,  truth,  and  benevo- 
lence, which  adorned  our  fii*st  Parents,  would  again  call  down  sim- 
ilar blessings  fix)m  Heaven.      What  a  world  would  this  become,  if 
such  were  again  the  disposition  of  man!      How  transporting  a  de- 
liverance, to  be  freed  from  all  the  sins  and  sufferings  of  this  me- 
lancholy state;  and  to  enjoy,  wherever  wc  roved,  an  approving 
conscience,  serenity  of  soul,   an  unspotted  life,  kindness  inter- 
changed with  all  men,  universal  peace,  mild  and  equitable  govern- 
ment, and  the  pure,  constant,  ana  delightful  worship  of  the  Infinite 
Benefactor,     To  escape  from  our  present,  melancholy,  stormy, 
bloody  world,  to  such  a  state,  would  be  to  quit,  for  a  palace 
of  splendour  and  delight,  the  gloom  of  a  vault,  hung  round  with 
midnight,  and  peopled  with  corpses ;  a  bedlam,  where  the  eye  of 
frenzy  flashed,  the  tongue  vibrated  with  malice,  and  chains  clanked, 
in  dreadful  concert,  to  rage  and  blasphemy ;  a  dungeon,  haunted 
wiA  crimes,  teeming  with  curses,  filled  with  fiends  in  the  human 
shape,  and  opening  its  doors  only  to  the  gibbet  and  the  grave. 

4thly.    How  glorious  does  the  Kedumtr  appear  in  the  contemplo' 
tion  of  this  subject  ! 

Christ  formed  our  first  Parents,  endued  them  with  unspotted  ho- 
liness ;  and  invested  them  with  immortal  life.  Christ  planted  Eden 
for  their  possession ;  and  placed  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its 
felicity.  Christ  gave  them  the  dominion  of  this  lower  world ;  and 
entitled  them  to  the  company  of  the  heavenly  host.  All  these 
blessings  they  lost  by  their  apostacy ;  and,  with  their  apostacy, 
the  loss,  also,  has  descended  to  their  posterity.  To  restore  our 
ruined  race  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings,  Christ,  with  infi- 
•  nite  compassion,  left  nis  own  glory,  lived  in  our  world  a  fi^il,  suf- 
fering man,  and  died  a  death  of  shame  and  agony. 
He,  who  created  Paradise  at  first,  can  create  it  again.     He,  who 

fave  immortal  life  and  youth ;  He  who  communicated  spiritual 
nowledge,  refined  affections,  and  spodess  holiness,  to  our  first 
Parents,  can  communicate  them  to  us.  By  creating  them  at  first. 
He  has  proved,  that  he  is  able ;  by  becoming  incarnate,  Uving  and 
dying  for  our  sakes.  He  has  proved,  that  he  is  willing. 

For  this  end.  He  has  assumed  the  government  of  all  things.  In 
his  Father'^s  houscj  He  has  told  us,  are  many  mansions*  To  that 
happy  residence,  He  has  gone  before  to  pr^are  a  place  for  iit» 
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Nay,  He  has  declared,  that  He  will  create  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earthy  for  the  reception  of  those,  who  trust  in  him,  and  love  his  ap* 
pearingm  Ih  this  new  world.  He  has  assured  us,  there  shall  be  no 
more  death  nor  sorrow^  nor  crying^  nor  any  more  pain :  for  all 
these ybrmer  evil  things  shall  then  have  passed  away.     In  this  hap- 

5y  region,  the  righteousness ^  which  the  Paradise  below  the  Sun  was 
estined  to  reward,  will  dwell  for  ever.  There  the  Tree  of  life 
hlossoma,  and  bears  anew :  and  there  Immortality  flows  again  in 
the  pure  river  of  life.  There  the  sun  no  more  goes  down ;  neither 
does  the  moon  withdraw  itself^  for  Jehovah  is  the  everlasting  light 
of  lus  children,  and  their  God  their  glory.  From  that  deughtful 
world  the  Redeemer  cries,  Behold  I  come  quickly  ^  and  my  reward 
it  wUh  me.  Oh !  that  every  heart  present  may  answer,  Even  #o, 
QmUf  Lord  Jesus.    Amen. 


i        « 
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SERMON  XXIII. 

THE    SOUL    NOT   MATERIAL. 


Gkkesis  ii.  7. — And  (he  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dusi  of  (ht  growidy  adi 
brtalked  into  hit  iwstriU  llu  breath  of  life  ,  mid  man  became  a  lUiug  tout 

IN  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  creation  of  man,  under 
these  two  heads : 

1st.  The  character  of  the  Creator^  and, 

2dly.  The  nature  of  the  Being  which  was  created. 

Under  the  latter  head,  I  observed,  that  mauj  the  Being  which 
was  created,  was  composed  of  two  entirely  distinct  parts^  commonly 
termed  the  body  and  souL  Of  the  latter^  I  also  observed,  that  il 
was  a  simple^  uncompounded,  immaterial  substance :  being  in  this 
respect^  as  well  as  in  others^  made  in  the  image,  or  after  the  likenesSf 
of  God.  This  assertion,  I  regard  as  being  the  amount  of  that, 
which  is  contained  in  the  text.  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  text 
itself  has  been  variously  construed.  Instead,  however,  of  con- 
sidering these  diflerent  constinictions,  I  shall  attempt  to  settle  die 
true  meaning,  by  appealing  dii*ectly  to  an  interpreter,  whose  opi- 
nions will  not  be  disputed.  The  Apostle  Paul  quotes  this  passage 
in  the  following  manner :  For  thus  it  is  written,  the  first  man^ 
Adam,  eysvero  sig  >}/ux^v  ^wtfav,  was  made  or  became  a  living  sovl* 
This  quotation  determines,  in  my  view,  absolutely,  that  the  text  is 
accurately  rendered  into  our  language  by  the  translators. 

The  doctrine,  which  I  consider  as  contained  in  the  text,  has 
also  been  abundantly  disputed.  Three  entirely  different  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  this  subject. 

The  first  is,  that  which  1  have  already  advanced ;  viz.  that 
m^n  is  071  Immaterial  substance,  an  Intelligent,  Voluntary  being ; 
the  subject  of  attributes,  the  author  of  actions,  and  destined  to  wn- 
mortality. 

The  second  is,  that  man  is  a  Material,  thinking,  voluntary  beings 
differing  in  nothing,  but  his  modification  and  its  effects,  from  other 
material  substances.  Some  of  those  who  hold  this  scheme,  beUe?e 
him  immortal ;  while  others  limit  liis  existence  to  the  present 
world. 

The  third  is,  that  man  is  neitner  of  these,  but  a  mere  succession^ 
or  Chain,  as  the  abettors  of  it  express  themselves,  of  Ideas  smd 
Exercises. 

That  something  is  true  with  regard  to  this  subject,  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  that  all  these  schemes  cannot  be  true.  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  avoided  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  metaphysics ; 
but,  when  I  observe  the  importance  which  it  has  assumed  id 
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modern  times ;  and  especially  when  I  see  theological  doctrines  of 
very  high  import  derived  from  the  two  last  of  these  schemes,  as 
their  proper  consequences  ;  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  give  the  sub- 
ject a  place  in  this  system  of  discourses. 

In  the  discussion,  upon  which  I  am  entering,  I  shall  pursue  the 
following  plan :  viz. 

I  ihali  attempt  to  disprove  the  two  last  of  these  doctrines j  and  in 
tkoU  wav,  to  establish  the  first.  One  of  the  three  is  undoubtedly 
true.     If  the  two  last  are  false,  the  first  is  of  course  true. 

I.  Then,  /  assert  that  the  sovl  is  not  material. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition in  the  most  convincing  light,  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the 
op|X>site  doctrine,  in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  has  been  maintained. 
This,  therefore,  I  shall  attempt. 

1st.  Atoms  J  in  their  original  state^  do  not  think. 

Our  senses  give  us  the  amplest  evidence  of  this  fact ;  so  ample, 
tkat  no  man  ever  disbelieved  it,  who  was  not  an  idiot,  or  a  maniac. 
At  the  same  time,  the  proposition  admits  of  a  direct  demonstration. 
Thought  is  in  its  nature  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible.  But,  if 
each  atom  were  a  thinking  being,  millions  of  thoughts  would  exist 
in.such  a  compound  of  them,  as  man. 

3dly.  Atoms  do  not  think  in  any  Aggregate,  or  under  any  Organ- 
ixation. 

(1st.)  That  a  mere  Accumulation  of  atoms  cannot  think^  unless 
ih€  original  atoms  were  possessed  of  thought,  is  self -evident.  If 
diey  do  not  think,  when  separate,  we  are  intuitively  certain,  that 
wnere  iuxta-position  cannot  give  them  the  power  of  thought. 

(2dly.)  Atoms  cannot  derive  thought  from  any  Relative  Position. 
.  Suppose  one  atom  placed  above,  beneath,  or  on  either  side  of 
another:  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that,  if  the^  did  not  think  before 
d^y  were  thus  posited,  neither  of  these  positions,  nor  any  other, 
can  have  the  least  influence  towards  producing  thought  in  either  of 
them.    What  is  thus  true  of  two,  is  equally  true  of  every  sup- 
Iposable  number. 
.  3dly«  Matter  cannot  derive  thought  from  Attenuation. 
The  attenuation  of  matter  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  distance  and 
tJU  minuteness,  of  its  particles.     That  distance  has  no  influence  on 
this  subject,  has  been  already  shown.     Tiiat  the  minuteness  of 
Jie  corpuscles  has  no  influence  on  it,  is  clear  from  this  fact :  that 
lie  original  atoms,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  unpossessed  of 
lioaght,  are  the  most  minute  divisions  of  matter,  which  are  possi- 
ile*     That  the  distance  and  minuteness  compounded,  do  not  influ- 
mce  it,  is  certain,  because,  if  thought  depends  on  neither  of  these, 
t  cannot  depend  on  both  united :  for  nothing,  repeated  ever  so 
iften,  is  still  nothing.     It  is  also  evident  to  our  senses  from  the 
acts,  that  air,  heat,  and  liglU,  approximate  no  nearer  to  thought, 
han  stones,  lend,  or  earth.     When,  therefore,  men  speak  of  the 
Old  as  a  material  substance,  emiaently  refined^  tenuousy  subtile^  or 
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etherialy  )Lhey  speak  without  meaning:  for  all  these  are  still  the 
descriptions  of  mere  attenuations  of  matter,  or  matter  attenuated; 
and  it  is  clearly  certain,  that  no  attenuation  of  matter  can  have  the 
least  efficacy  towards  enabling  it  to  think. 

4thly.  Thought  cannot  be  the  rentlt  oftlu  Chymieai  proptrtiti  of 
matter.  i. 

It  is  not  inherent  in  any  of  the  tlemtntSy  which  chymistry  has 
hitherto  discovered.  All  these  are  mere  collections  of  Atoms ;  and 
are,  therefore,  absolutely  incogitative :  no  one  of  their  attributes 
having  the  least  resemblance  to  thought. 

It  cannot  be  the  result  of  their  operatiom^  The  elements  of 
matter  operate  by  their  powers^  or  attributes.  These  powers,  by 
whatever  names  they  are  called,  and  however  diversified  in  their 
operations,  are  only  two  ;  attraction  and  repulsion.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  only  influence,  which  these  powers  can  have  on  cor- 
puscles, must  be  originally  contained  in  the  powers  themselves. 
but  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  there  is  no  resemblance  to 
thought,  either  in  the  operation  of  dratoing  one  particle  of  matter 
to  another  y  or  in  that  oi forcing  one  particle  of  matter  front  another^ 
nor  in  the  capacity  of  thus  drawing,  or  beine  drawn,  nor  in  that  oi 
thus  repelling,  or  being  repelled.  But,  if  the  powers  themselves, 
and  the  particles  in  which  they  inhere,  possess  no  resemblance  of 
thought,  they  can  never  communicate  thought  to  each  other.  What 
they  have  not,  they  cannot  give. 

Further,  the  only  possible  results  of  ch)rmical  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, arise  solely  from  motion,  relative  position,  condensation, 
and  attenuation,     feut  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  neither  of 
the  three  last  can  have  the  least  influence  towards  enabling  matter 
to  think.     Every  result  of  chymical  powers  and  operations,  hither- 
to explained,  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  be  the  effect  of 
attraction  and  repulsion ;  nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  beUeve, 
that  there  is  any  other  chymical  power. 
5thly.  Thought  is  not  the  result  of  Motion* 
Motion  is  a  change  of  place^  or  relative  position^  or  «  continuid 
succession  of  such  changes.     It  has  been  already  shown,  that  no 
relative  position  can  have  any  possible  influence  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  thought ;  and  that  particles,  if  not  originally  cogitative, 
cannot  become  so  by  any  possible  relative  position;  nor  by  any 
distance  from  each  other,  whether  greater  or  less.     Of  course,  it 
is  certain,  that  no  change  of  position,  which  is  nothing  but  the  mere 
assumption  of  a  new  position,  or  a  variation  of  distance,  and,  there- 
fore, that  no  successron  of  such  changes,  can  have  any  influence: 
for  motion  is  nothing  but  this  succession  of  changes.    Accordingly, 
a  cannon  ball  approximates  no  nearer  to  thought  by  moving  at  the 
rate  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  an  hour,  than  when  lodged  in 
the  chamber  of  a  cannon :  the  air  when  moving  with  the  swiftness 
of  sound,  than  when  at  rest:  the  electrical  miid,  or  the  lays  of 
light,  than  brass,  marble,  or  dust 
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As  motion  cannot  contribute  at  all  to  thought ;  so  no  combina* 
tion  of  motions  J  however  complicated  and  diversified,  can  have  any 
such  efficacy.  Organic  motion,  thei*efore,  though  so  multiform  and 
mysterious,  as  to  perplex  our  minds,  and  to  leave  us,  in  a  sense, 
lost,  wheir  contemplating  it,  in  admiration,  beine  only  a  combina- 
tion of  simple  motion?,  each  of  which  has  no  tendency  towards  the 
production  of  thought,  has  not  in  any  degree  this  tendency,  how- 
ever diversified,  or  however  mysteriously  combined. 

6thly.  Thought  cannot  be  superadded  to  matter,  so  as,  in  any 
sense,  to  render  it  true,  that  matter  can  become  cogitative. 

If  thought  be  superadded  to  matter,  the  thought  must  be  first 
created,  and  exist  separately,  and  independently  of  the  matter* 
Should  it  be  said,  tliet  the  creation  of  an  attribute,  without  any  sub* 
ject,  or  being,  in  which  it  inheres,  is  an  absurdity :  I  readily  grant 
It ;  but  it  is  an  absurdity,  of  which  the  persons  whom  I  oppose,  are 
.  the  authors.  They  must,  therefore,  charge  it  to  themselves,  and 
not  to  me.  But  the  thought,  or  consciousness  existing  by  itself, 
and  independently,  before  it  is  annexed  to  the  matter,  must  exist  al- 
so in  the  same  independent  manner  afterwards.  It  may  be  annex* 
ed,  or  joined,  to  the  mattery  but  it  cannot  be  inherent  in  it.  The 
.thought  may  exist  within,  or  without,  the  matter,  as  an  appendage ; 
but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  property,  or  attribute,  of  the  matter^ 
The  matter  was  perfect  in  all  its  essential  properties,  antecedently 
to  the  annexation  of  thought ;  and  thought  was  not  one  of  those 
,  pix»perties.  Thought  is  no  more  one  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
after  being  annexed  to  it,  than  it  was  before ;  and,  if  separated 
from  it  again,  will  leave  the  matter  still  perfect,  or  possessed  of  all 
its  properties;  Before  the  thought  was  annexed  to  it,  it  could  not 
be  truly  said,  that  the  matter  was  cogitative  :  It  can  be  no  more 
truly  said  now,  after  it  is  annexed:  for  the  matter  itself  thinks  no 
more,  than  before.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  thought  may 
be  superadded  to  matter,  is  a  palpable  absurdity. 

7thly.  This  doctrine  intends,  either  that  tlie  properties  of  matter 
and  mind  are  the  same  ;  or  that  the  substratum  of  mind  is  the  same 
with  the  substratum  of  matter  ^  and,  in  either  intention,  is  an  absur* 

That  thought,  volition,  and  motivity,  the  properties  of  mind,  arc 
the  same  things  with  solidity,  extension,  and  mobility,  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  is  a  proposition,  which  contradicts  intuitive  certain- 
ty ;  and  is  therefore  intuitively  false.  The  substrata,  in  both  cases, 
are  absolutely  unknown,  by  us.  But  it  is  a  palpable  absurdity  to 
say,  that  an  unknown  thing  in  one  case,  a  thing  of  which  we  have 
no  conception,  is  the  same  with  a  thing,  in  another  case,  equally 
unknown.  I  grant,  that  a  proposition  concerning  things  unknown 
may  be  true ;  but  it  can  never  be  known  by  us  to  be  true.  Ideas, 
which  we  have  not,  we  cannot  possibly  compare ;  and  therefore 
can  never  discern  whether  they  agree,  or  disaeree.  To  form  pro- 
positions about  them,  thei*efore,  so  long  as  tnis  is  the  fact,  is  ab- 
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siird  and  ridrculous.  But,  if  hoth  these  proposititions  are  absurdi- 
ties, then  the  proposition,  that  mind  is  nialtrial,  is  also  an  absurdi- 
ty :  for  it  is  foiined  either  of  one,  or  both,  of  these. 

The  only  mode  of  legitimate  argumentation  on  the  subject,  con- 
sidered in  this  manner,  is  the  following.  Mind  and  Matter  present 
to  us  two  totally  diverse  sets  of  properties.  The  substratum,  in 
which  these  properties  co-exist,  is,  in  each  case,  rationally  regard- 
ed as  the  cause  of  this  difference.  The  properties  (you  will 
observe,  I  speak  of  essential  properties  onlyj  are  commonly,  and 
justly,  considered  as  a  part^  and  an  inseparable  partj  of  the  nature^ 
or  constitution^  of  the  substratum^  in  which  they  are  inherent ;  not  as 
merely  annexed^  or  arbitrarily  adjoined,  to  the  substratum ;  but  as 
inseparable  from  it  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  desti'uction  of  the  pro- 
perties would  be  also  the  destruction  of  the  substratum.  Thus  if 
matter  should  cease  to  be  extended,  solid,  or  moveable,  it  would 
cease  to  be  matter.  Thus,  if  minds  ceased  to  be  perceiving,  con- 
scious, voluntary,  and  active,  tiicy  would  cease  to  oe  minds.  This 
part  of  their  nature,  therefore,  wiiicli  we  call  their  properties,  is  so 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  substratum,  or  that 
part  of  their  nature  which  lies  beyond  our  reach,  that  both  neces- 
sarily exist,  or  cease  to  exist,  together.  The  substratum  is,  there- 
fore, by  its  constitution,  the  necessary  and  inseparable  cause  of  the 
properties ;  that  is,  the  properties  are  what  they  are,  because  the  sub' 
stratum  is  what  it  is.  As,  therefore,  the  effects  are  totally  unlike, 
it  is  rationally  argued,  that  the  causes  are  unlike,  from  the  well 
known  and  intuitive  truth,  that  ui.like  effects  cannot  proceed  from 
the  same  cause. 

8thly.  The  existence  of  the  substratum  itself  cannot  be  proved. 

This  truth  is  so  well  known  to  every  metaphysician,  and  even 
to  every  person  tolerably  acquainted  with  logic,  as  customarily 
taught  in  schools  of  science,  that  it  would  seem  haixlly  to  demand 
an  Illustration.  Still  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as  this  sup- 
posed substratum,  if  it  exist,  is  a  thing,  of  which  we  do  not,  and 
cannot,  form  a  single  idea ;  we  can,  of  course,  neither  affirm,  nor 
deny,  any  thing  concerning  it,  with  any  possible  knowledge,  that 
either  the  affirmation,  or  negation,  is  true.  All  that  we  can  do  is 
to  render  one,  gr  the  other,  in  a  certain  degree  probable.  Of 
course,  every  discussion,  and  every  doctrine,  tending  to  establish 
the  materiality  of  the  soul,  is  founded  originally  in  uncertainty, 
and  absolutely  incapable  of  proof:  for,  if  it  cannot  be  proved, 
that  such  a  substratum  exists,  it  plainly  cannot  be  proved,  that  the 
soul  is  such  a  substratum,  connected  with  its  properties. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  this  doctrine,  as  it  is  presented  to  us 
by  reason.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  account,  which  i^ 
given  of  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

Here  I  observe, 

1st.  That  all  other  thinking  beings,  of  which  roe  have  any  know* 
ledge,  are  exhibited  in  tlu  Scriptures  as  being  Immaterial. 
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Beside  ourselves,  we  have  no  kno\^loclge  of  any  other  thinking 
l)eings,  except  God  and  Angels.  Both  these  are  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  spirits^  in  the  Scriptures ;  in  a  plain  and  direct  distinc- 
tion from  matter.  That  God  is  an  immaterial  being,  will  not  be 
questioned.  That  Angels  are  immaterial,  as  represented  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  so  obvious,  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  never  has  been 
questioned.  Dr.  Priestly^  the  principal  modem  champion  for  the 
materiality  of  the  socl,  was  so  sensible,  that  this  is  the  Scriptural 
exhibition  of  this  subject,  that  he  has  laboured  hard  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  any  such  beings,  as  Angels ;  because  he  saw  their 
existence,  as  separate  sj^irits,  would  prove  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  establishment' of  his  scheme;  and  because  he  thought 
it  easier  to  disprove  their  existence  absolutely,  than  to  evince  that 
they  were  material.  In  doing  the  former  he  had,  however,  to  face 
a  great  multitude  of  express  assertions,  contained  in  the  Bible,  de- 
claring the  existence  of  such  beings  ;  and  a  multitude  of  historical 
accounts,  affirming,  in  the  same  direct  manner,  their  character, 
stations,  and  employments;  together  with  their  appearance,  and 
agency,  often  repeated  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  If  he  thought 
this  the  easier  task  of  the  two ;  as  he  evidently  did ;  it  is  clear, 
that  the  latter,  viz.  the  proof,  that  Angels  are  material,  was,  in  his 
view,  a  task  absolutely  hopeless.  In  truth,  every  thing,  attributed 
to  Angels  in  the  Scriptures,  refutes,  and  destroys,  eveiy  supposition 
of  their  materiality. 

But,  if  God,  if  Angels,  are  thinking  beings,  and  at  the  same  time 
immaterial,  the  argument  from  analogy  strongly  leads  us  to  con- 
clude, that  all  other  thinking  beings  are  immaterial  also.  Nor  is 
there  one  valid  objection  against  the  immateriality  of  tlie  human 
soul,  which  will  not  lie,  with  equal  force,  against  that  of  Angels, 
and  Aat  of  the  Creator.  It  is  true,  neither  of  these  beings  is  united 
to  a  body;  but  both  God  and  Angels  are  possessed  of  the  power 
of  acting  upon  matter,  and  controlling  it,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
tban  we.  This  being  admitted,  as  it  plainly  must  be,  without  a 
question ;  the  only  real  difficulty,  concerning  the  connexion  of  soul 
and  body,  is  removed,  and  there  can  remain  no  solid  objection 
against  the  inunateriality  of  the  soul,  derived  from  thi9  so\m:e. 

2dly.  7%e  souls  of  men  are  in  the  Scriptures  declared  to  be  imma* 
UriaL 

The  Scriptures  exhibit  this  doctrine  in  two  ways : 
1st.  In  express  Assertions  ;  and, 
2dly.  In  Facts. 
1st.  In  express  Assertions. 
.  In  Psalm  xxxi.  5,  David  says,  Into  thine  hand  I  commit  my  spirit. 
These  words  were  repeated  bv  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  immedi- 
ately before  he  expured.    In  the  same  manner  St.  Stephen^  imme- 
diately before  his  death,  prayed  to  Christ  in  these  words:  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit!    That  both  these  forms  of  phraseology 
have  a  feal  and  important  meaning,  cannot  be  clisputed ;  nor  that 
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those,  who  uttered  them,  understood  what  that  meaning  was,  and 
used  them  with  the  most  exact  propriety :  one  of  them  being  Christ  ; 
the  other  two,  David j  an  inspired  prophet,  and  Stephen^  a  man  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Let  me  then  ask,  What  is  this  meaning  ?  What 
does  the  word,  Spirit,  in  these  passages,  signify  ?  Certainly  it  does 
not  signify  the  body*  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  this  can  be  the 
meaning*  Much  less  does  it  signify  that  organization  of  the  body, 
which  Dr.  Priestly  considers  as  being  especially  the  soul.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  not  mtend  the  breath :  for  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that 
either  of  these  persons  wished  to  commend  to  God  the  last  portion 
of  air,  which  he  breathed.  What  then  does  it  intend?  There  is  no 
other  alternative,  but  this ;  that  it  intends  the  immaterial  Soul ;  the 
thinking,  conscious  being. 

This  is  completely  evinced  bjr  that  remarkable  phraseology, 
with  which  the  Hebrews  customarily  declared  the  deatn  of  a  man : 
He  gave  up  the  ghost.  That  this  phrase  denoted,  in  the  mouths  ox 
those  who  used  it,  the  yielding  up  of  the  immaterial  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  God,  cannot  be  doubted,  unless  it  be  voluntarily  doubted. 
Shotdd  it  be  doubted,  Solomon  has  determined  the  point  beyond  a 
debate.  Thenj  says  he,  (that  is,  inmiediately  after  death)  shall  the 
dust^  or  body^  return  to  the  earth  as  it  wasy  and  the  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  God  who  gave  it.  Here  the  whole  Hebrew  doctrine  is  de- 
clared on  this  subject ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the 
body  completely  established :  for  of  the  one  it  is  asserted,  that  it 
shall  return  to  the  earth  ;  and,  of  the  other,  that  it  shall  return  to 
God.  As  the  dust,  or  body,  contains  all  that  is  material  in  man ; 
so  it  is  certain,  that  all  this,  after  death,  returns  to  the  earth.  But 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  spirit  does  not  return  to  the  earth,  but 
unto  God;  and  is  therefore  something,  totally  distinct  from  the 
body,  or  the  material  part  of  man.  This  is,  therefore,  unquestiona- 
bly the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  phrase.  Giving  up  the  Ghost , 
and  of  these  expressions  of  our  Saviour,  Davids  and  Stephen. 
This  phraseology,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  always  used  by  ths 
Spirit  of  truth  \  and  is  chosen  by  him  to  convey  to  us  just  ideas 
concerning  this  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  really  just ;  and  is  exactly 
expressive  of  that  which  is  true. 

in  Isaiah  xxxi.  3,  the  prophet  says.  For  the  Egyptians  are  men^ 
and  not  God  /  and  their  horses  fleshj  and  not  spirit.  Here  the  dis* 
tinction  between  flesh,  or  body,  and  spirit,  is  so  plainly,  as  well  as 
intentionally,  marked,  that  the  passage  can*  need  no  comment* 

In  Genesis  xxv.  8,  it  is  said,  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost 

and  was  gathered  to  his  people.     This  by  a  thoughtless  reader 

may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  Abraham  was  buried  with  his  fathers. 
But  this  is  an  entire  misconception :  for  the  fathers  of  Abraham 
were  buried  several  hundred  miles  fh>m  him;  some  in  Chaldeaz 
and  Terah  in  Haran^  in  Mesopotamia :  whereas  Abraham  was  buried 
in  the  cave  of  Macpelah^  in  Canaan.  The  true  meaning  of  the 
passage  is^  that  ie  wa$  gathered  to  the  aseembly  of  the  bleseed^  wad 
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particularly  to  those  good  men,  among  his  ancestors,  who  were 
united  to  that  assembly.  In  this  manner  the  prophets  themselves  ex- 
plain it.  M  says,  The  rich  man  shall  lie  down^  but  he  shall  not  be 
gathered.  Christ,  in  Isaiah  xlix.  5,  says,  Though  Israel  be  not 
gathered,^  yet  shall  I  be  gloriousy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  In  the 
same  manner  is  the  phrase  explained  by  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL 
But  the  body  of  Abraham  was  changed  to  dust,  in  the  cave  of  JWac- 
pelah :  while  something  beside  that  body,  that  is,  the  immaterial 
spirit,  was  gathered  to  this  divine  assembly.  Accordingly,  Christ 
announces  to  his  Disciples,  that  they  shall  sit  down  in  the  Kingdom 
ofGodj  with  Abraham,  xoith  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob;  concerning 
each  of  whom  it  was  also  said,  that  he  was  gathered  unto  his  people. 
Accordingly  also,  God  says  to  Moses,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  Christ  alleges  these  words,  as 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  ava^ra^ig,  or  future  separate  existence 
of  spirits;  and  subjoins  to  his  proof  this  unanswerable  argument, 
which  the  Sadducees,  the  materialists  of  that  day,  durst  not  attempt 
to  dispute ;  for  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  In 
other  words,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  living  beings,  when 
this  declaration  was  made  by  God  to  Moses. 

Accordingly  also,  Christ,  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
informs  us,  that  Lazarus  was^  after  his  death,  carried  by  Angels  to 
Abraham'* s  bosom :  Lazarus  being  gathered  to  his  people,  as  Abra* 
ham  was  to  his ;  and  both  being  united  to  the  assembly  of  the 
blessed. 

This  parable  is  itself  the  most  explicit  declaration  of  the  doc- 
trine, for  which  I  contend.  In  it  Dives  and  Lazarus  are'both  as- 
serted to  have  died,  and  to  have  entered  the  future  world,  as  sepa- 
rate spirits,  while  the  five  brethren  of  Dives  were  living,  and,  of 
course,  while  their  bodies  were  both  masses  of  putrefaction  in  this 
world.  No  exhibition  can  be  clearer,  or  more  unexceptionable, 
than  this. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  this  is  a  parabolic  represent- 
ation;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  decisive  on 
this  point.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  prove  the  decisive  influ- 
ence of  this  parable  on  the  question,  in  the  eye  of  the  objector  * 
himself,  than  his  recourse  to  this  pitiful  subterfuge.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  that  the  truth  of  a  parable  does  not  demand 
the  reality  of  the  persons,  or  the  historical  facts,  which  it  contains. 
But,  that  the  doctrines,  contained  m  it,  are  equally  true  with  those 
of  the  literal  texts,  must  be  admitted  by  every  man,  who  does  not 
choose  to  say,  that  Christ  in  his  parables  is  a  teacher  of  falsehood. 
The  doctrine,  therefore,  that  spirits  exist  in  a  separate  state,  is  as 
certainly  declared  here,  as  it  can  be  by  words. 

To  the  thief,  just  ready  to  expire  on  the  cross,  our  Saviour  said, 
To'day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.  The  body  of  the  thiet 
was  that  day  either  on  the  cross,  or  in  the  grave.  Of  course  his 
soul,  or  spirit,  was  that,  which  went  to  Paradise  with  the  Redeemer. 

Vol.  I.  46 
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The  objectors  to  this  doctrine  have  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
irresistible  force  of  this  text  by  two  comments,  still  more  pitiful 
than  the  subterfuge  above  mentioned.  The  first  is,  that  the  word, 
To-day^  refers  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  speaking,  and  not  to  the 
time  when  the  thief  wsis  to  be  with  him  in  ParacKse.  On  this  1 
shall  only  ask  my  opponent,  Whether  he  really  believes,  that  our 
Saviour  said  thus :  i  speak  to  thee  to-day ^  ana  not  yesterday^  nor 
to-morrow  F  The  other  explanation  is,  that,  as  in  the  eternity  ot 
God  one  day  is  the  same  thing  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day,  Christ  meant  by  the  word,  to-day,  the  same  thing 
with  that  eternity.  On  this  comment  I  shall  only  ask,  Whether  the 
dying  Saviour  spoke  to  the  dying  man  language,  which  he  intendec^ 
he  should  understand,  and  which  he  cotdd  understand ;  or  whether 
he  spoke  to  him  language,  which  he  could  not  possibly  understand, 
and  by  which  Christ  knew  he  would  certainly  be  deceived? 

St.  Paul,  in  2  Corinthians  v.  6,  says.  Therefore  we  are  alwayi 
confident,  knowing,  that  while  we  art  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  ah* 
sent  from  the  Lord.  We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather  to 
be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord,  In  this 
passage  the  Apostle  declares  expressly,  that  to  be  at  home  in  thi 
body,  IS  to  be  absent  from  the.  Lord;  and  that  to  be  absent  from  the 
body,  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  But  according  to  the  scheme 
which  I  am  opposing,  the  body  is  the  whole  man ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  man  is  ever  to  be  present  with  the  Lord,  his  body  must  be 
present;  and  if  his  body  be  absent,  the  man  must  be  absent  also; 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assertion  of  the  Apostle.  To  be  ab- 
sent from  the  body  is,  on  this  plan,  phraseology  without  meaning; 
because  there  is  nothing  but  the  body.  This  passage  is,  therefore, 
an  explicit  declaration  that  man  is  something  beside  body ;  distinct 
from  it;  capable  of  being  separated,  or  absent  from  it;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  separation,  of  being  present  with  the  Lord. 
This  something,  also,  he  elsewhere  declares  to  be  conscious,  and 
capable  of  enjoyment:  for  he  says,  that  to  ^«  thus  present  with 
Christ,  is  a  far  better  state  than  the  present.  This  something, 
therefore,  thus  capable  of  being  absent  from  the  body,  is  an  imma- 
terial spirit :  for  beside  body,  or  matter,  my  opponents  will  agrecj 
that  there  is  nothing,  except  spirits. 

2dly.  The  Scriptures  give  an  unanswerable  proof,  by  Facts,  thai 
the  soTjtl  is  immaterial. 

1st.  TAc  Revelation  of  St.  John  furnishes  many  specimens  of  this 
nature. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  prophesy  he  saw/otir  and  twenhf 
elders,  surrounding  the  throne  olthe  majesty  in  the  Heavens.  In 
the  seventh  chapter  he  informs  us,  that  he  beheld  a  great  multitude^ 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples, 
and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  clofhek 
in  white  robes,  with  palms  in  their  hands,  uniting  with  the  Angels,  Ae 
Elders,  and  the  four  Uvinf;  Ones,  m  the  worship  of  God,«luad  tlie 
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everlasting  ascription  of  praise  and  glory  to  his  name.  Upon  this  he 
asked  the  Angel  interpreter,  Who  tnese  persons  were.  The  Angel 
informed  him,  that  they  were  those,  who  came  out  of  great  tribula' 
Iton,  and  who  had  washed  their  robesy  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb ;  that,  therefore^  they  are  before  the  throne  of 
Godj  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple ;  that  they  shall 
neither  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor  suffer,  any  more^  but  shall  be  fed 
by  the  Lamb  with  living  bread,  and  led  unto  fountains  of  living 
naiers.  No  ingenuity  of  interpretation,  no  skill  at  evasion,  will  en- 
able any  man  to  satisfy  even  himself,  if  he  will  take  all  the  parts 
of  these  accounts  together,  that  they  can  mean  any  thing  less,  or 
more,,  than  that  these  persons  were  all  separate  spirits.  Elders 
are  men;  Those,  who  are  redeemed  by  the  blooa  of  the  Lamb, 
are  men ;  and  can  be  no  other  than  men.  Men,  who  are  around 
the  throne  of  God,  and  before  his  throne  ;  who  are  brought  out  of 
great  tribulation  /  who  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple  ;  who 
hunger,  thirst,  and  suffer,  no  more  ;  who  feed  on  the  bread,  and 
drink  the  water,  of  life ;  and  who  sustain  all  these  characters,  and 
do  all  these  things,  while  the  world  yet  remains,  and  many  ages 
before  its  termination,  are  men  in  the  Heavens.  They  are,  there- 
fore, the  bodies  of  men,  or  their  separate  spirits.  I  leave  my  an- 
tagonists to  choose  which  sidjp  of  the  alternative  they  please. 

But  if  a  doubt  can  remain,  St*  John  has  himself  settled  it ;  for  in 
the  sixth  chapter,  and  ninth  verse,  he  says.  And  when  he  had  open- 
ed theffth  seal  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  Souls  of  them,  that  were 
slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held; 
and  white  robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of  them*  The  like  phra- 
seology is  also  used,  Revelations  xx.  4.  Now  let  me  ask.  What 
was  it  which  John  saw  ?  That  they  were  persons,  or  intelligent 
beings,  cannot  be  doubted ;  that  they  have  been  once  slain,  and 
are  therefore  men,  is  equally  certain ;  that  they  are  glorified  per 
sons,  is  also  certain  ;  that  they  are  Souls,  or  separate  spirits,  is  cer- 
tain ;  because  the  Apostle  has  said  so,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
said  so.  It  is,  therefore,  true.  It  is  also  certain,  from  the  whole 
account,  given  by  the  Scriptures  at  large,  concerning  this  subject: 
for  we  know,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Should  it  be  said,  that  these  things  passed  in  vision,  and  that 
they  were  not  real  exhibitions  of  facts  ;  the  book  being  a  symbolical 
representation,  and  not  a  real  account  of  facts :  I  answer^  that  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  granting  it;  although  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that 
every  one  of  the  things,  which  I  have  mentioned,  was  stricdy  a 
matter  of  fact.  At  the  same  time,  the  argument  stands  on  the  same 
basis,  upon  either  scheme.  If  the  representation  be  considered  as 
strictly  symbolical ;  still  the  doctrines,  which  it  contains,  are  all  ex- 
acdy  true.  This  is  all,  for  which  I  contend  ;  and  this  must  be  con- 
ceded by  my  opponents,  unless  thev  are  willing  to  charge  God 
with  having  taught  falsehood  to  mankind. 

In  exact  accordance  with  these  observations,  St.  Paul  observeb. 
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1  Thessalonians  iv.  14,  For  if  we  believe,  that  Jesus  died,  and  roit 
again ;  even  so  them  also,  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  wiik 
him :  that  is,  when  the  Lord  shall  descend,  as  he  mentions  in  the 
next  verse  but  one,  from  Heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  tnnwnerO' 
ble  company  of  Angels  ;  God  shall  bring  with  him  to  this  world  tht 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  re-unite  their  bodies  to  them : 
and  they,  and  those  followers  of  Christ,  who  shall  remain  alive  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  shall  be  caught  up  together  to  meet  the  Lardim 
the  air.  A  great  multitude  of  these  very  persons  are  those  glorified 
Saints,  whom  John  saw,  when  he  was  admitted  to  that  happy  world. 

I  shall  not  insist  on  the  facts,  specified  in  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus,  as  an  example  under  this  head  ;  although  I  think  they 
might  be  fairly  insisted  on  as  furnishing  such  an  example.  Instead 
of  dwelling  on  this,  I  shall  proceed  to  another  specimen,  which  is 
certainly  secured,  if  in  the  view  of  prejudice  any  thing  can  be  se- 
cured, from  evasion  and  caviL 

When  Christ  was  transfigured  on  the  Mount ;  there  were  present 
with  him  Moses  and  Elias,  xoho  appeared  in  glory,  and  talked  wUk 
him,  and  spake  of  his  decease,  which  he  should  accomplish  at  JefusOf 
lem.  The  body  of  Elias  was  changed,  when  he  was  conveyed  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  But  the  body  of  Moses  was  buried 
by  the  hand  of  God  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against 
Beth'Peor^  and  will  rise,  hereafter,  with  other  bodies  of  the  saints, 
at  the  general  resurrection.  Yet  Moses  was  actually  on  this  Mount 
in  company  with  Elias.  U  Moses  when  he  thus  appeared,  was  not 
a  separate  spirit,  I  leave  it  to  my  antagonists  to  tell  us  what  he 
was. 

Thus  have  I  summarily  considered  this  subject,  as  it  is  present- 
ed to  us  both  by  Scripture  and  reason.  If  the  tilings,  which  I 
have  said,  have  the  same  weight  and  conclusiveness  in  the  minds 
of  others,  which  they  have  in  my  own,  it  must  be  admitted  by  them 
as  unquestionably  evident  from  both  sources  of  proof,  not  only  that 
the  soul  is  not  material,  but  that  the  doctrine  of  its  materiality  is 
sustained  by  no  solid  argument  whatever.  Reason  furnishes  none: 
the  Scriptures  furnish  none.  I  cannot  help  adding,  that,  had  the 
doctrine  been  considered  by  itself  only,  and  not  been  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  some  system,  it  would  probably  never 
have  been  adopted  by  any  man  living.  I  know  not,  that  it  was 
ever  adopted  by  itself,  or  on  account  of  any  evidence  which  was 
supposed  to  attend  it,  when  considered  singly,  or  as  unconnected 
with  other  doctrines.  It  seems  always  to  have  been  taken  up. 
either  as  subsidiary  to  the  support  of  other  parts  of  a  system,  or  as 
necessarily  flowing  from  otlier  doctrines,  considered  as  already 
established,  and  as  being  inconsistent  in  themselves  wnth  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul.  Dr.  Priestly  appears  to  have  adopted  this 
scheme  for  the  former  of  these  reasons ;  viz.  because  he  thought 
the  materiality  of  the  soul  necessary  to  the  support  of  those  parts  of 
his  system,  which  respect  the  character  of  the  Redeemer.     This, 
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at  least,  is  the  fact,  if  I  understand  his  own  language.  Atheists 
have  embraced  this  doctrine,  because  they  were  driven  to  it  by  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  system.  There  is  always  a  rational 
suspicion  concerning  the  soundness,  and  evidence,  of  doctrines  ta- 
ken up  on  these  grounds. 

A  smgle  observation  shall  conclude  this  discourse. 
fVe  see,  here,  one  remarkable  instance  of  the  agreement  of  the 
Scnpiuresi  with  Common  sense. 

All  nations  have  united  in  the  opinion,  that  the  human  soul  is  an 
immaterial  being,  wholly  distinct  from  the  Body.     I  do  not  intend, 
that  ignorant  nations  have  formed  a  system,  or  a  science,  on  this 
subject ;  nor  that  a  savage  could  correctly  define,  or  explain,  his 
views  of  it,  so  as  to  leave  them  unobjectionable  in  the  eye  of  a  Phi- 
losopher.    But  I  intend,  that  Immateriality,  and  distinction  from 
the  Body,  are  essential  parts  of  all  his  opinions  concerning  the 
Soul.     When  I  mention  this  as  the  doctrine  of  all  nations,  I  would 
be  understood  to  mean,  not  that  there  arc  no  exceptions,  but  that 
the  existing  exceptions  are,  at  least  so  for  as  hitherto  known,  few, 
and  insignificant  with  respect  to  this  question.     The  Aborigines  of 
this  country,  for  example,  believed,  that,  although  they  buried  the 
body  of  a  friend,  and  left  it  to  moulder  into  dust,  the  friend,  the 
man,  lived  still,  and  went  to  a  happier  world.     This  man,  there- 
fore, was  not  the  body,  for  that  was  in  the  grave ;  but  was  an  im- 
material and  separate  spirit;  the  living,  thinking  thing,  which  con- 
trolled and  actuated  that  Body. 

Exactly  the  same  in  substance,  and  altogether  more  perfect  in 
manner  and  degree,  is  ihe  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.     This  har- 
mony between  the  Scriptures  and  common  sense,  was  indeed  to  be 
E resumed :  for  God  is  the  origin  of  both.     Hence,  in  all  cases,  so 
If  as  the  views  of  common  sense  extend,  they  are  exactly  ac- 
cordant with  the  Scriptures.     Philosophy  has  opposed  the  Scrip- 
tures, often :  common  sense  never.     Accordingly  the  common  peo' 
pie  of  the  Jewish  nation,  gladly  heard  Christ  in  the  great  body  of 
instances,  and  his  Apostles,  after  him ;  in  spite  of  all  their  preju- 
dices, and  the  influence  of  their  Rulers;  and  often  awed  those 
Rulers,  so  as  to  restrain  them  from  the  violence  which  they  intend- 
ed: On  the  other  hand,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  still  more, 
the  Sadducees,  rejected  their  doctrines  almost  absolutely,  notwith- 
standing the  confirmation  of  them  by  their  own  Scriptures.    In  the 
name  manner  have  the  common  people  in  Christian  countries  ge- 
nerally, when  left  to  themselves,  adhered  to  the  genuine  scheme  of 
the  Gospel :  while  the  numerous  heresies,  which  have  disturbed 
the  Church,  and  misled  mankind,  have  been,  almost  without  an 
exception,  the  offspring  of  Philosophy. 
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Gevksis  ii.  7. — And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dutt  of  the  ground^  and  breaik' 
td  into  hit  nottrih  the  breath  oflife,  ana  man  became  a  living  »oul. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
Auman  soul.  Concerning  this  subject,  I  remarked,  that  there  were 
three  entirely  different  opinions. 

The  first  of  these  in  the  order,  in  which  they  were  then  mention- 
ed, is,  that  man  u  an  tmmaterial  substancej  an  Intelligent j  volttntary 
being;  the  subject  of  attributes  y  the  author  of  actions,  and  destined 
to  immortality. 

The  second  is,  that  man  i^  a  material,  thinking,  voluntary  being} 
differing  in  nothing,  but  his  modification  and  its  effects,  from  other 
material  substances.  Some  of  those,  who  hold  this  scheme,  believe 
him  immortal :  while  others  limit  his  existence  to  the  present  wcnrUL 

The  third  is,  that  man  is  neither  of  these,  but  a  mere  succession^ 
or  chain,  as  the  abetters  of  it  express  themselves,  of  ideas  and  eX' 
ercises. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  proposed  the  following  plan,  viz.  t$ 
prove  the  first  of  these  doctrines,  by  disproving  the  two  last :  observ- 
ing, that,  as  one  of  the  three  is  unquestionably  true,  if  the  two  last 
are  false,  the  first  is  true  of  course. 

The  second,  which  asserts  the  soul  to  be  material,  I  then  consi* 
dered  at  length.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
third,  which  asserts  that  the  soul  is  a  mere  succession,  or  chain,  ff 
ideas  and  exercises. 

Before  I  commence  the  direct  arguments  against  this  doctrine  in 
form,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  on  the  principal  reastnif 
alleged  against  the  reception  of  the  first  of  these  schemes  ;  or  that| 
which  I  consider  as  the  true  one,  and  made  particularly  the  fouih 
dation  of  the  reception  of  the  third.  This  reason,  so  far  as  I  hav« 
been  informed  of  it,  fand  I  have  heard  it  alleged  by  the  ablest 
philosopher  amone  all  those,  whom  I  have  known  to  adopt  this 
scheme,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic)  is  the  following :  that  we  cm 
form  no  conception  of  any  thing  in  ourselves,  beyond  our  ideas  and 
exercises.  Of  these  we  are  conscious  and  certain  5  but  of  a  sup- 
posed substance,  in  which  these  are  inherent ;  a  cause,  whenoe 
they  proceed;  an  agent,  who  is  the  author  of  them;  we  have  no 
conception.  This  argument,  reduced  to  a  general  form,  will  stand 
thus  :  That  nothing  exists,  of  which  we  have  no  conception*  For, 
undoubtedly,  if  the  argument  is  conclusive,  or  has  weight,  when 
alleged  against  the  existence  of  man,  as  an  agent,  substance,  or 
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cause ;  it  will  have  the  same  weight,  or  conclusiveness,  against  the 
existence  of  every  other  agent,  cause,  or  substance ;  and,  in  a 
word,  against  the  existence  of  every  thmg,  of  which  we  cannot 
form  a  conception. 

Let  us  now,  briefly  consider  the  length,  to  which  we  shall  ne- 
cessarily be  caiTied  by  the  adoption  of  this  supposed  principle. 

Of  God,  the  original  Existence,  from  whom  all  things  else  are 
derived,  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  Reason  subjoins  her  fullest 
attestation  to  what  is  said :  Canst  tkou^  by  searching^  find  out  God; 
canst  tho7ji  find  out  the  Almighty^  unto  perfection  ?  Ity  that  is,  this 
subject,  t^  high  as  heaven^  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  kellj 
what  canst  thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earthy 
and  broader  than  the  sea.  Concemine  the  Omnipresence  and  Om« 
niscicnce  of  this  great  Being,  Darm  exclaims,  Such  knowledge  is 
too  wonderful  for  me^  it  is  high^  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.  According 
to  the  abovementioned  principle,  all  that,  which  we  cannot  under* 
stand  concerning  God,  has  no  existence,  and  must  stand  for  nothing* 
But  how  little  do  we  understand  concerning  God ;  particularly,  of 
the  nature  of  that  exalted  Being ;  his  influence  as  a  cause  *,  and 
his  mode  of  operating.  To  apply  the  argument  to  the  case  in 
hand ;  it  is,  undoubteoly,  at  least  as  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  /n- 
^finite  agent,  as  ^finite  one.  If,  then,  we  are  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  finite  agent,  because  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  sub- 
stance of  such  a  being ;  or  the  modes,  in  which  he  operates ;  or 
the  power,  which  he  possesses  of  producing  effects ;  then  we  must 
also  deny  the  existence  of  an  Infinite  agent,  for  exactly  the  same 
reason ;  since  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  we  can  no  more  form  any 
conception  of  these  things  in  Him. 

Nor  shall  we  have  any  happier  success  in  our  inquiries  concern- 
ing Attributes  and  Operations.  God  styles  himself  merciful,  gra* 
eious,  true,  faithful,  and  just ;  and  we  uniformly  attribute  to  him, 
mercy,  grace,  wisdom,  truth,  faithfulness,  and  justice.  These 
names  are  supposed  to  stand  for  certain  thmgs,  which  they  indi- 
cate ;  things,  which  in  fact  exist.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  they 
are  considered  by  God  himself  ;*  as  is  evident  ih)m  this  plain  rea- 
son; that  he  adopts  them  to  express  his  views  to  mankind,  as  they 
adopt  them  to  express  theirs  to  each  other ;  and  does  not  indicate, 
what,  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  veracity  plainly  demands ;  that 
he  uses  them  in  a  manner,  diverse  from  that,  in  which  they  are 
used  by  men.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  ?  What, 
for  example,  is  TVuth  in  God  ?  There  are  but  two  answers^  which 
pon  be  given  to  this  question.  One  is,  that  he  has  invariably  tpoksn 
truth;  and  the  other,  that  there  is  in  him  a  cause,  disposition,  orpro^ 
pensity,  which  induces,  or  inclines  him  to  speak  truth.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  observed,  that  the  fcwrmer  of  these  is  very  rarely  in- 
tended, when  we  speak  of  the  Veracity  of  God ;  ana  the  latter, 
almost  always.  As  this  cannot  but  be  admitted  by  every  man ;  so 
it  is  expressly  declared  m  many  parts  of  the  Scriptures*  St.  Paulf 
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speaking  concerning  the  oath  of  God  to  Ahrahcm^  says,  that  t^ 
impossibhfor  God  to  lie.  Now  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  mere 
fact,  that  God  has  invariably  spoken  truth  heretofore,  infers  not  in 
any  degree  an  impossibility,  that  he  should  lie  hereafter.  All, 
wmch  can  be  said  concerning  this  fact,  is,  that  it  gives  us  satisfac- 
tory reason  to  conclude,  that  he  will  not.  The  impossibility  of  his 
speaking  falsehood  is  supposed  by  us  to  exist,  where  it  must  ne- 
cessarily exist,  if  at  all,  in  the  cause,  which  induces  him  to  speak 
truth  ;  that  is,  in  the  moral  attribute  of  his  nature^  commonly  calltd 
Truih^  or  Veracity.  If  there  be  nothing  in  his  nature,  which,  as  a 
cause,  influences  him  to  speak  truth ;  then  his  speakine  truth  here- 
tofore has  been,  and  his  speaking  truth  hereafter,  if  he  should  in 
fact  speak  it,  will  be,  a  mere  contingency.  If,  then,  it  is  tmpottt- 
hlefor  God  to  lie ;  it  is  so,  for  this  reason  only ;  that  there  is  in  his 
nature  a  cause ^  which  invariably  produces  truth  in  htm^  as  itsjMroper 
and  uniform  effect ;  viz.  the  moral  attribute  of  Truth,  or  Vera- 
city. 

but  of  this  cause,  what  conception  are  we  able  to  form  ?  Plain* 
ly,  none  at  all.  Its  effects  are  all,  that  we  know ;  and  fixim  these 
only,  or  from  its  connexion  with  other  moral  attributes,  do  we 
argue  even  its  existence.  Shall  we,  then,  deny  this  attribute  to 
God ;  and  say,  that  all  which  we  mean,,  and  all  which  he  means, 
when  he  is  called  a  God  of  truth,  is,  that  he  has  invariably  spoken 
tmth  hitherto  ?  There  was  a  period  in  duration,  when  he  had  not 
spoken  at  all ;  because  there  was  no  being,  beside  himself,  and 
therefore  none,  to  whom  he  could  speak.  But  will  any  man  say, 
he  was  not  then,  as  truly  and  entirely  as  at  any  period  afterwards, 
a  God  of  truth  ? 

Nor  shall  we  be  materially  more  successful  in  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning Operations,  than  concerning  attributes  and  agents.     Christ 
declares,  that  every  man,  who  sees  the  kingdom  of  Gody  must  be 
bom  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God.     But  what  conception  are  wc 
able  to  form  of  Regeneration,  beyond  the  mere  fact  ?    Christ  him- 
self teaches  us  in  his  allusion  to  the  wind,  in  the  same  discourse, 
that  we  are  unconscious,  alike,  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
Agent  by  whom,  it  is  produced.     Shall  we  then  deny  the  fact,  that 
man  is  thus  regenerated  ?     What  is  true  of  the  attribute  of  truth, 
thus  considered,  and  of  the  operation,  by  which  the  new  birth  is 
thus  formed  in  man,  is  equally  true  of  other  attributes,  and  other 
operations.    Universally,  substance,  causation,  and  the  modus  cpe- 
randi,  lie  wholly  beyond  our  reach.     But  shall  we  on  this  account 
deny  the  facts ;  or  assert,  that  there  are  no  causes  to  produce 
them  ?  In  the  former  case,  we  shall  annihilate  the  universe  at  once; 
and,  in  the  latter,  pronounce  every  fact  to  be  a  mere  contingency. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  general  argument,  on  which  the  scheme 
L      concerning  the  human  soul,  opposed  in  this  discourse,  is  founded, 
^  does  not  contribute,  even  in  the  remotest  manner,  to  support  it.  It 
Hi  appears  also,  that  according  to  this  argument,  the  very  fundamental 
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principles  of  all  science  must  be  given  up,  as  a  collection  of  pal- 
pable absurdities. 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  some 
direct  arguments  against  this  scheme. 

1st.  //  is  directly  contrary  to  the  natural  conceptions  ofmankindj 
and  is  therefore  false. 

Every  man  living,  naturally  and  originally  conceives,  that  he 
himself  is  a  being ;  a  substance ;  an  agent ;  immediately  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  thoughts ;  and  the  cause,  and  author,  of  his  voli- 
tions and  actions.     By  his  preceding  thoughts,  volitions,  aqd  ac- 
tions, he  feels  conscious  to  nimself,  that  he  influences,  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  those  which  succeed ;  and  that  by  his  past  and 
present  conduct  he  so  influences  his  future  conduct,  that  it  would 
never  be  what  it  is,  but  for  such  influence.    At  the  same  time,  he 
is  equally  conscious,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  past  thoughts,  and 
the  author  of  past  conduct,  during  a  period,  which  he  denominates 
his  life.     This  he  considers  himself  as  knowing,  by  means  of  the 
evidence  termed  remembrance ;  and  regards  himself,  as  having  had 
firom  the  utmost  limit  of  that  period,  a  continued  being.     This  he 
witnesses,  every  day,  by  sayine,  "  I  was  the  subject  of  such  and 
such  thoughts,  and  the  author  oi  such  and  such  conduct  and  de- 
signs, at  such  and  such  times  :''  denoting,  that  the  somethings  which 
he  calls  /,  and  which  he  considers  as  a  living,  acting,  existence, 
was  in  being  at  these  several  times ;  and  has  had  a  continued  be- 
ing, to  the  present  time.     He  does  not  say,  "SmcA  an  idea  existed 
at  such  a  time  ;  such  a  volition  ;  such  an  exercise,  or  action  :''  but 
that  "/,"  a  certain  something,  totally  distinct  from  the  idea,  or  the 
exercise,  "waj  the  subject  of  that  idea,  or  exercise,  the  author  of  it; 
the  agent,  by  whom  it  was  performed,  or  brought  to  passJ^^  Whether 
this  be  not  the  only  course  of  thinking,  adopted  by  us  with  respect 
to  this  subject,  I  appeal  to  every  member  of  this  assembly  to  de- 
cide :  for  he  will  find  the  proof  complete  in  his  own  mind.     This 
mode  of  thinking  is  so  natural  and  necessary  to  man,  that  no  other 
mode  can,  without  ereat  labpur  and  pains- taking,  be  pursued,  for 
any  length  of  time,  by  any  man ;  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  tnus  pursued 
at  all. 

But  the  mode  of  thinking,  natural  to  man,  was  constituted  by  God 
himself,  and  inwrought  in  our  very  nature.  If,  then,  this  mode  is 
erroneous ;  God  has  produced  the  error  by  his  own  creative  act ; 
and  is  himself  the  author  of  a  standing,  universal  delusion,  of  which 
man  is  the  subjiect  alway  5  not  by  any  bias  of  inclination,  but  by 
the  original  constitution  of  his  nature.  Is  such  conduct  reconcile- 
able  with  the  divine  character;  with  that  perfect  sincerity,  with 
that  infinite  love  of  truth,  which  on  the  best  grounds  we  attribute 
to  our  Maker  ?  If  by  his  own  voluntarv  act  he  deludes  us  in  this 
instance,  and  necessitates  us  to  be  deluded ;  is  it  not  rationally  to 
be  supposed,  that  he  may  delude  us  in  any  and  every  other  ? 
Furtner;  The  real  works  of  God.  whatever  thc^y  are,  are  un- 
Vol*  I.  47 ' 
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doubttdly  the  best  and  most  perfect  displays  of  his  character.  When, 
therefore,  Intelligent  creatures  conceive  of  his  works,  as  they  real- 
ly are ;  they  conceive  of  /itm,  the  author  of  them,  in  the  manner 
most  honourable  to  himself,  and  most  agreeable  to  his  ])leasui*e. 
For  such  conceptions,  then,  he  undoubtedly  formed  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  they  exercise  their  faculty  of  understanding,  and  em- 
ploy their  powers  of  conceiving,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
constituted,  faithfully,  and  without  negligence ;  their  conceptions, 
It  ought  to  be  presumed,  will  be  right,  and  true,  so  far  as  they  ex- 
tend. Their  conceptions  may  be  very  few ;  but  they  will  not  be 
necessarily  erroneous.  They  may  mistake,  as  they  must  be  igno- 
rant, with  regard  to  things  beyond  the  limits  of  iheir  capacity. 
But  their  origmal  mode  oi  conceiving,  cannot  be  supposed  to  lead 
them  of  course  to  misconception.  If  the  contrary  be  true ;  then 
God  has,  by  the  constitution  of  their  minds,  led  them  necessarily 
to  misconceive  of  his  works  ;  and  to  regard  him  as  having  made, 
not  the  things  which  he  has  really  made,  but  totally  other  things.; 
and  necessarily  to  conceive  of  him  in  a  totally  other  light,  ttvBLn 
that  in  which  he  would  be  exhibited  by  the  real  works  of  his  hands* 
In  this  case,  they  are  prevented  from  knowing  his  real  character 
by  his  works;  tne  only  medium,  through  which  it  can  be  known al 
all ;  and  are  led  to  form  a  false  character  of  him,  from  that  consti- 
tution, which  he  has  given  to  their  minds. 

This  argument  is  not  a  little  illustrated  by  the  nature  of  Lan 
guage. 

Language  was  originally  given  to  mankind  by  God,  as  the  m^• 
dium  of  communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other.  It  is,  there- 
fore, unquestionably  a  just  and  true  medium  of  communication. 
This  is  further  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  has  himself  used  it  to 
communicate  his  own  thoughts  to  mankind  ;  and  used  it  in  exactly 
4he  same  manner,  in  which  it  is  customarily  used  by  them.  But 
all  languages  are  formed  on  the  scheme  of  the  existence,  and 
agency,  of  real  beings,  called  men.  Such  beings,  particularly,  are 
denoted  in  all  languages  by  the  personal  pronouns.  Each  of  these 
expresses  a  being,  an  agent,  who  thinks,  and  acts  ;  and  who  is  uni- 
formly spoken  of  as  a  thinking,  acting  being  ;  the  subject  of  quali-. 
ties  and  powers,  and  the  author  of  consequent  actions.  Every 
man  uses  language  in  this  manner.  In  the  same  manner,  God  uses 
the  language  of  men  ;  and  not  only  speaks  of  himself^  as  an  exist- 
ing, living  agent,  thinking  and  acting  in  such  and  such  manners; 
but  of  men  also,  as  existing,  thinking,  and  acting,  as  really  as  him- 
self. To  this  scheme  every  part  of  language  is  so  conformed,  that 
no  man  can  possibly  discourse,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  conform  his  language  to  the  scheme,  which  I  am  op- 
nosing.  The  very  abettors  of  it  are  obliged,  in  spite  of  their  phi- 
losophy, to  speak  m  the  same  manner  with  that  of  other  men  5  and 
must  form  a  new  language,  if  they  would  discourse  in  a  manner 
accordant  with  their  philosophy. 
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That  language  is  truly  expressive  of  the  manner,  in  which  men 
really  think,  cannot  be  questioned.  Men,  therefore,  unquestion- 
ably think,  and  ever  have  thought,  in  the  manner,  thus  clearly  ex- 
hibited by  the  very  nature  of  their  language.  As  this  language 
was  originally  communicated,  and  has  since  oeen  extensively  used, 
by  God  himself ;  it  is  rationally  concluded,  that  the  thoughts  which 
it  expresses  are  just  and  true. 

2dly.  Attributes  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  independently  of  sub* 
Mtances^  or  of  something  in  which  they  inhere. 

No  man  conceives,  that  extension^  solidity^  and  mobility^  make  up 
what  he  calls  matter ;  but  all  men  regard  matter,  as  bemg  an  ex' 
itpded,  solid,  moveable  something ;  which  something,  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  these  attributes ;  and  is  the  subject,  in  which  they  are 
inherent.     By  the  abettors  of  this  scheme  it  is  thought  to  be  an  ob- 
jection against  the  existence  of  substance,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
of  its  nature.     Let  them  try,  whether  they  can  form  a  conception 
of  an  idea,  possessing  an  independent  existence  ;  of  consciousness, 
without  a  being  to  be  conscious  ;  of  an  exercise,  without  any  thing 
exercised,  or  without  a  subject  of  that  exercise.     If  they  can  foirn 
distinct  conceptions,  of  this  kind,  they  must  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
nounced to  possess  minds  of  a  very  peculiar  structure. 
Sdly.  This  scheme  destroys  personal  Identity. 
An  idea  is  a  mere  event;  having  a  momentary  existence,  and 
then  perishing  for  ever.     Should  another  idea  afterwards  exist,  ex- 
actly resembling  it  in  every  thing,  but  the  period  in  which  it  exists, 
it  would  not,  and  could  not,  be  the  same ;  but  would  differ  from  it, 
in  consequence  of  being  separated  from  it  by  time,  just  as  if  the 
two  ideas  were  to  co-exist,  and  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
place,  and  number.     As  we  could  not  say,  in  the  latter  case,  that 
the  two  ideas  were  but  one,  or  the  same ;  so  we  could  no  more 
truly  say  this,  in  the  former  case.  An  example  will  make  this  subject 
perfectly  familiar.   Two  equal  parts  of  space,  separated  from  each 
other  by  intervening  space,  are  numerically  different,  and  cannot 
be  said,  with  even  the  appearance  of  truth,  to  be  the  same  ;  but 
are  intuitively  discerned  to  be  distinct  from  each  other.     In  the 
same  manner,  two  equal  parts  of  duration,  separated  by  interven- 
ing duration,  are  intuitively  discerned  not  to  be  the  same  ;  but  are 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.     The  hour  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  which  existed  yesterday,  cannoUre-exist  to-day,  or  here- 
after ;  but  has  perished  for  ever ;  and  cannot  be  recalled  even  by 
God  himself,  since  its  re-existence  would  involve  a  contradiction. 
In  the  same  manner  it  involves  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that 
an  idea,  which  existed  yesterday,  should  re-exist  to-day.     On  this 

!)lan,  therefore,  the  «oul  of  man  has  no  continued  existence,  except 
or  an  indivisible  moment ;  and  is  not  the  same  thing,  which  it  was 
the  preceding  hour,  day,  or  year ;  but  has  varied,  and  become  an 
absolutely  new  soul,  through  every  moment,  which  has  passed 
since  it  was  created ;  and  will  continue  to  be  a  new  thing,  every 
moment  throughout  eternity. 


i 
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Should  it  be  alleged,  th^i  personal  Identity  consists  in  Conseumt' 
ness  ;  tbdX  present  or  future  ideas  may  be  attended  with  a  Conscmu* 
ness  of  the  existence  of  those  which  are  past ;  and  thsLt  thus  Identi^ 
may  be  preserved :  1  answer,  that  Bishop  Berkeley  has  demonstra- 
ted, and  any  man  of  reflection  may  easily  perceive  the  demonstra- 
tion, that  personal  Identity  does  not,  and  cannot,  consist  in  con- 
sciousness. Consciousness,  instead  of  beijig  personal  identity^  is 
only  the  evidence  of  it;  as  may  be  easily  and  unanswerably  proved. 
But  no  evidence  can  exist  of  that  which  is  not.  As  in  the  case  sup- 
posed)  therefore,  there  is  no  such  identity  in  fact ;  no  evidence  of 
It  can  exist. 

4thly.  According  to  this  schemej  it  follows,  that  there  is  nothingj 
which  can  be  punished,  or  rewarded  by  God. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  God  will  reward,  and  punish,  that, 
and  that  only,  which  is  the  subject  of  guilt ;  and,  according  both 
to  the  Scriptures  and  Common  Sense,  this  is  the  only  equitable 
mode  of  administration.  But  the  guilt,  or  the  virtue,  if  either  be 
imputable  to  a  mere  idea,  or  exercise,  is  imputable  only  to  those 
ideas,  and  exercises,  which  existed  at  the  time,  when  the  guilt,  or 
the  virtue,  existed.  But  these,  even  if  we  should  allow  them  to  be 
capable  of  punishment,  or  reward,  have  all  perished  before  die 
day  of  trial,  and  can  never  exist  again.  That  part  of  the  chain  of 
ideas  and  exercises,  which  will  exist  at  the  judgment,  will  have  be- 
gun to  exist  after  the  day  of  probation  is  ended ;  and  cannot  be 
chargeable  with  guilt,  which  existed  before  themselves  existed. 
These  very  ideas,  also,  will  perish  before  the  punishment  will  be  be- 
gun ;  and  will  not  be  the  ideas  actually  punished.  Other  ideas, 
not  even  then  in  existence,  but  which  will  nave  begun  to  exist  after 
the  trial,  and  after  the  sentence,  will  be  the  things,  by  which  the 
punishment  will  be  experienced.  Thus  the  whole  of  what  is  in- 
tended by  trial,  reward^  and  punishment,  according  to  this  system, 
amounts  to  this :  that  there  are  many  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises, 
successively  existing,  partly  during  a  period,  called  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, and  partly  during  another  period,  called  a  state  of  reward. 
In  one  case,  the  beginning  of  a  chain  i.<a  formed  of  virtuous  ideas 
and  exercises ;  and  the  end,  of  happy  ones  :  in  another,  the  begin- 
ning is  formed  of  sinful  ideas  and  exercises  ;  and  the  end,  of  mise^ 
able  ones.  I  presume  this  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  sti-ange  con- 
ception of  the  Creation  and  Providence  of  God. 

6thly.  According  to  this  scheme,  neither  guilt,  nor  virtiu^  am 
exist. 

In  all  the  views,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  human  mind 
concerning  vice  and  virtue,  or  (if  this  is  saying  too  much)  in  those 
which  have  been  formed  by  common  sense,  it  lias  been  universally 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  either,  that  a  natural 
ability  to  choose  either  to  obey,  or  disobey,  the  law  of  God,  should 
precede,  or  accompany,  the  virtue,  or  the  vice ;  and  that  the  obt- 
diencCf  or  disobedience,  should  not  be,  m  the  natural  sense,  necessary. 
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Accordingly,  a  finite  agent  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  possessed 
of  understanding  to  perceive,  and  ability  to  choose,  that  which  was 
20od,  or  evil ;  that  which  was  conformed,  or  not  conformed,  to  the 
uiw,  under  which  he  was  placed.     Whenever  he  was  unpossessed 
of  such  an  ability ;  it  has  been  rather  supposed,  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  either  virtue  or  vice.    According  to  this  view  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  scheme  of  the  Scriptures  ;seems  every  where  to  be 
formed.     But  according  to  the  scheme,  which  I  am  opposing,  each 
idea  and  exercise  in  the  chain,  is  produced  by  an  immediate  crea- 
tive act  of  God,  and  must,  hy  natural  necessity^  be  what  it  is.  How, 
let  me  ask,  can  it,  in  the  natural  sense  of  possibility,  be  otherwise 
than  it  is  ?    In  the  first  place,  an  idea  or  exercise,  itself  an  attri- 
bute, can  never  be  the  subject  of  the  attribute  of  power ;  and  can, 
therefore,  do  nothing  ^towards  rendering  itself  any  thing  beside 
what  it  is.     Secondly,  it  is  not  in  existence,  to  prevent  itself  from 
being  what  it  is,  until  it  actually  becomes  possessed  of  its  proper 
character ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  on  this  account  have  prevent- 
ed the  existence  of  this  character.    And  thirdly,  it  is  made  what  it 
is  by  Omnipotence^  which  nothing  can  resist,  or  oppose  ;  and,  there- 
fore, is  what  it  is  by  the  most  perfect  natural  necessity.     In  what 
manner  an  idea,  or  exercise,  thus  created,  can  be  guilty  for  having 
an  existence,  and  character,  which  it  has  no  natural  power  to  avoid, 
and  for  being  what  it  is  by  a  direct  act  of  creation,  I  confess  my- 
self wholly  unable  to  comprehend.     It  ought  here  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  all  preceding  volitions,  and  ideas,  have  perished,  an- 
tecedently to  the  present  volition  or  idea ;  and,  therefore,  if  we 
concede,  that  they  were  capable  of  influence,  while  they  existed, 
they  could  have  no  influence  on  that  which  is  present,  because  it 
hadf  not  begun  to  exist  until  after  they  had  perished.     Each  idea 
and  exercise  is,  on  the  contrary,  created  what  it  is,  independently 
of  all  which  precede  it. 

6thly.  This  scheme  annihilates  the  influence  of  Motives* 
Motives  in  their  nature  are  addressed  to  beings,  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  being  moved,  or  influenced,  by  them.  But  according 
to  this  scheme,  each  idea  and  exercise  is  immediately  created,  what 
it  is  i  and  derives  its  nature  and  character,  not  from  any  preceding 
motive,  but  from  Omnipotence.  Motives  can  be  addressed  only  to 
things,  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  addressed.  But  the  idea 
or  exercise,  wnich  exists  at  that  time,  instantly  perishes ;  and  can 
have  no  possible  influence  on  the  nature,  or  character,  of  the  new 
one  whicn  succeeds  it.  This^  therefore,  which  the  motive  is  intend- 
ed to  affect,  is  removed  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  affected  by  it.  Still,  God  addresses  motives  in  his 
word  to  mankind ;  commends  them  for  being  influenced  by  them, 
and  blames  them  for  not  being  thus  influenced.  How  can  this  be 
consistent  with  the  justice  of  God,  when  he  has  himself  made  it  ab- 
lolutely  impossible,  that  any  such  influence  should  exist  ?  Besides, 
if  the  influence  of  a  motive  really  affected  the  preceding  idea,  and 
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in  the  nature  of  things  it  were  possible,,  that  the  influence  should 
extend  to  the  succeeding  one ;  yet,  since  he  creates  the  succeeding 
one  such  as  it  is,  it  is  plain,  that  on  this  account,  also,  no  such  in- 
fluence can  affect  it,  unless  in  direct  opposition  to  an  act  of  Omni- 
potence. Motives,  therefore,  can  have  no  possible  influence  on 
man,  according  to  this  scheme ;  and  yet  God  proposes  them  to 
man,  and  blames,  and  punishes  him  for  not  being  influenced  by 
them.     Can  this  be  supposed  of  the  Creator  ? 

7thly.  Mankind  receive  impressions  from  each  other ^  both  of 
thought  and  volition,  or  of  idea  and  exercise :  but  ideas  and  exer* 
cises  can  never  communicate  a  consciousness  of  their  existence  to  any 
thing. 

To  communicate  is  an  act ;  and  is  the  result  of  power.  But 
ideas  and  exercises,  which  are  themselves  m^re  acts,  cannot  be  the 
subjects  of  powers,  and  become  themselves  active.  That  other 
men  communicate  to  us  many  thoughts  and  volitions,  is  too  certain 
to  admit  cither  of  doubt,  or  illustration.  The  communication  cer- 
tainly exists,  and  exists  continually.  Either,  then,  the  Idea,  which 
for  the  time  being  is  the  Soul,  the  Man,  communicates  the  apprehen- 
sion of  itself  to  another  Idea,  which  for  the  time  being  is  another  Soul: 
or  God  by  a  direct  act  of  his  power  conveys  this  apprehension. 
That  an  Idea,  a  thing,  merely  passive,  should  act  in  this  manner, 
or  any  manner,  is  plainly  impossible.  That  God  should  convey  to 
us  an  apprehension  of  an  Idea,  and  so  convey  it  as  to  give  us  irre- 
sistible conviction  that  it  is  conveyed  to  us,  always,  by  a  finite 
agent,  is,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  same  thing  as  merely,  and 
uniformly,  to  delude  us.  Certainly  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  God. 
Yet,  as  every  such  communication  is  unquestionably  an  act,  it  cer- 
tainly is  performed  by  an  agent.  An  Idea  ;  a  mere  attribute ;  is 
intuitively  not  an  agent,  but  an  effect  of  agency.  God  is  an  agent; 
but  he  cannot  delude  his  creatures. 

Further,  a  great  multitude  of  these  communications  are  fraught 
with  moral  turpitude  ;  are  lies,  slanders,  sophisms;  are  full  of  ma- 
lignity, and  blasphemy ;  are  direct,  and  designed,  temptations  to 
sin.  Can  these  be  the  immediate  acts  of  Jehovah  ?  Is  it  possible, 
that,  where  such  is  the  act,  He  should  be  the  agent  ?  Can  we  at- 
tribute this  conduct  to  our  Creator,  and  feel  ourselves  to  be  guilt- 
less ?  I  will  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  antagonists,  to  explain  how 
ideas  and  exercises  can  communicate  Knowledge  of  themselves,  to 
other  ideas  and  exercises ;  or  how  this  communication  can  be 
charged  to  God.        • 

8thly.  According  to  this  schema,  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
perseverance  of  saints  is  false. 

According  to  this  scheme,  many  links  in  the  chain  of  ideas  and. 
exercises  are,  as  they  plainly  must  be  acknowledged  to  be,  acts  of 
mere  disobedience ;  and  are  therefore  absolutely,  and  only  sinful : 
while  others  in  the  same  chain,  are  considered  as  acts  of  mere  obe- 
dience \  and  are  therefore  absolutely,  and  only,  virtuous  or  holjr* 
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In  this  manner,  then,  such  men,  as  we  call  good  men,  or  Christians, 
are  alternately  perfectly  holy,  and  perfectly  sinful.  St.  John^  in 
his  first  epistle,  fifth  chapter,  and  eighteenth  verso,  says.  We  knorc^ 
that  whosoever  is  bom  of  God,  sinneth  not  ;  but  he  that  is  begotten  cf 
Godj  keepeth  himself;  and  that  zoicked  one  toucheth  him  not.  As 
this  is  said  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  true.  But  in  what  sense  is  it 
true  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  absolute  sense,  that  he  who  is  bom  of 
God^  does  not  commit  any  sin :  for  the  same  apostle  says,  chapter 
i.  8,  If  we  say,  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves  ;  ana  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.  In  this  sense  only,  then,  is  it  true,  viz.  that  he, 
who  is  bom  of  God,  does  not  become  absolutely  a  sinyier.  Yet  in  the 
case  supposed,  every  such  person  becomes  absolutely  a  sinner. 
For  many  such  ideas, and  exercises  in  the  long  chain,  which  ex- 
tends through  life,  ere  absolutely  sinful,  during  their  existence ;  and 
each  of  these,  during  its  continuance,  is  the  Man,  for  the  time  be- 
ing. For  according  to  this  scheme,  there  is,  during  each  such  pe- 
riod, nothing  else  existing. 

Thus,  if  the  scheme  be  true,  man  in  his  best  estate  falls  from 
grace,  and  rises  to  it  again,  alternately;  becomes  absolutely  a 
saint, and  absolutely  a  sinner;  is  perfecdy  an  object  of  the  divine 
abhorrence,  and  the  divine  complacency,  by  turns ;  in  thousands 
and  millions  of  instances.  How  this  doctrine  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  I  shall  leave 
to  the  abettors  of  the  scheme  to  determine. 

9thly.  This  scheme  contradicts  intuitive  certainty* 

So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  agreed  by  all  philosophers,  and,  if  the  sub- 
ject were  fairly  proposed,  would  be  by  even'^  man,  that  we  are  all 
intuitively  certain  of  our  own  existence,  but  I  am  not  more  cer- 
tain, that  I  exist,  than  that  I  act ;  that  I  perceive,  think,  speak, 
reason,  choose,  and  carry  my  choice  into  execution.  I  am  as  in- 
tuitively certain,  that  a  something,  denoted  by  the  word  /or  mv- 
Mtlf^  is  a  cause  of  certain  effects ;  an  agent,  performing  certam 
actions ;  as  I  am  of  any  possible  proposition.  These  cfiects,  I  also 
intuitively  know,  would  not  exist,  were  there  not  such  an  agent,  or 
cause.  My  actions  are  intuitively  seen  by  me  not  to  be  effects  of 
an  extraneous  cause,  or  of  something  beside  myself.  It  is  meta- 
physically true,  and  is  seen  by  me  with  the  highest  possible  cer- 
tainty to  be  true,  that  the  thoughts  and  volitions,  which  I  call  mine, 
are  really  mine ;  and  are  brought  into  existence  by  an  active  power, 
wUch  I  intuitively  perceive  myself  continually  to  exercise.  They 
are  not  the  thoughts,  or  volitions,  of  another ;  but  are  certainly 
discerned  by  me  to  be  mine  alone. 

Whether  this  account  of  the  subject  be  not  exactly  just,  I  ap- 
peal to  every  mdividual,  to  determine  for  himself.  The  propriety 
of  this  appeal  will  be  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  there  is 
no  other  possible  mode  of  presenting  this  subject  to  the  view  of 
mankind :  since,  whatever  any  man  can  know  concerning  it,  he 
can  know  only  by  recurring  to  what  passes  within  himself*  As  4k$ 
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heart  of  man  answers  to  the  heart  of  nuiny  just  a$  ihe/ae§  emnm^ 
to  the  face  in  the  water ;  I  am  warranted  to  conclude,  th^tt  evoy 
other  man,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  experiences  just  such  vievii 
as  I  experience ;  ilnd  possesses  the  same  evidence,  which  I  pos- 
sess. 

But  if  this  evidence  does  not  assure  me,  that  I  existas  an  a^pl^ 
an  active  cause,  originally  and  spontaneously  operatiojg^  it  will,  I 
think,  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  assured,  that  tberi  is  any  sack 
agent.    The  highest  evidence  of  causation,  or  efficiency;  of  the 
necessity  of  a  cause  to  the  existence  of  an  effect,  of  the  prodoctiaB 
of  beings,  and  changes  in  being,  as  effects,  and  thereme  of  the 
necessity  of  an  Original  cause,  to  account  for  the  exittence  and 
government  of  all  things,  is  found  by  me  19  the  consckraiDeift  of 
my  own  agency.    The  certainty,  perceived  by  mere  mental  m* 
spection,  that  the  changes  passing  in  my  own  mind  are  [xodnoed  fav 
my  own  active  power,  is  a  higher  certainty,  than  that,  with  whkk 
I  perceive  any  other  changes  to  be  accompl»hed  by  any  otber  ao* 
tive  power.    All  other  certainty  of  the  production  of  such  changei 
is  presented  by  sensitive  experience,  or  derived  from  reasoniogi. 
founded  on  this  experience.    But  it  is  clear,  that  sensitive  erne* 
rience  furnishes  evidence,  of  a  kind  always  less  certain  and  !■» 
bitable,  than  that,  which  i^  seen  by  mental  inspection.    I^  thea^ 
we  cannot  rely  on  the  &ct,  that  we  are  such  agents,  when  it  is  et 
hibited  with  the  certainty  of  mental  inspection ;  we  shall  be  imidi 
less  warranted  to  rely  on  the  fact,  that  there  are  anj  other  sach 
agents ;  because  it  must  always  be  supported  by  evidence,  in  iti 
own  nature  inferior,  and  in  a  less  degree  requiring,  or  warranting^ 
our  assent.    The  admission,  therefore,  of  this  scheme  will  direcdj, 
and  fundamentally,  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  evidence,  by  which 
we  prove  the  being  of  God. 

Besides,  if  we  are  not  agents,  or  active  causes,  possessing  active 
powers,  by  which  we  can  originate  certain  changes  in  the  state  of 
things,  but  are  mere  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises,  it  will  be  difi- 
cult  to  assign  a  reason,  why  God  is  not,  also,  a  mere  chain  of  ideas 
and  exercises^  Every  argument  against  the  existence  of  mini,  ai 
a  substance,  and  agent,  must,  I  think,  lie  with  the  same  foioe 
against  the  fact,  that  God  is  a  substance,  and  an  agent.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  at  least  as  little  difficulty  in  supposing,  that  an 
Omnipotent  a^ent  may  create  a  finite  one,  as  that  such  an  agent 
can  be  self-existent ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  God  can  create  mate 
agents  and  substances,  as  that  he  can  create  chains  of  ideas  aad 
exercises ;  mere  attributes,  existing  separately,  and  mdependentif 
of  any  subject. 

The  Scriptures  every  where  exhibit  man  as  an  a^nt,  such  as  I 
have  described.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  hunself,  and  his  fellow-apos- 
tles, says,  2  Corinthians  vi.  I,  We  then,  as  workers  together  wUk 
Gody  beseech  you  also,  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  Ood  m  mm. 
And  again,  1  Corinthians  iv.  15,  For  though  ye  have  Un  ikommd 
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tnstructers  in  Christy  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers :  for  in  Christ 
Jesus  have  I  begotten  you  through  the  Gospel.  In  the  first  of  these 
passages,  the  Apostle  directly  asserts,  that  he  and  his  companions 
are  workers  together  with  God  in  the  great  business  of  promoting 
the  sialvation  of  men  :  In  the  second,  that  he  has  been  an  ageht^  or 
active  instrument,  that  is^  he  has  been  active,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  in  producing  the  regeneration  of  the  Corinthians*  As 
he  spoKe  this  by  the  inspiration  of  that  Spirit,  it  cannot  but  be  true ; 
and  true  in  that  sense,  in  which  it  naturally  strikes  the  minds  of  the 
great  body  of  mankind;  because  it  was  written  chiefly  for  them; 
and  because  they  could  understand  the  words  to  mean  nothing  else. 

These  specimens  may  serve  as  examples  of  thousands  more,  in 
which  the  same  thing  is  declared,  in  substance,  throughout  the 
Scriptures.  I  know  not,  that  there  is  any  particular  advantage  in 
selecting  these  rather  than  any  others.  Every  page  of  the  Bible, 
almost,  will  furnish  many,  as  expressive  of  the  same  thing,  as  those 
which  I  have  selected.  But  these  are  sufficient ;  and,  if  these  will 
not  be  admitted,  I  presume  no  others  will  be.  If  the  Apostles  were 
workers  together  with  God;  then  they  were  not  merely  passive. 
If  St,  Paul  really  begat  the  Corinthian  Christians,  in  the  spiritual 
sense  ;  then  he  was  not  merely  passive.  He  was  not  merely  an 
effect ;  but,  while  he  was  formed  by  Creative  power,  and  was  in 
this  sense  an  effect  of  that  power ;  he  was  also  formed  an  aeent,  a 
cause,  possessed  in  its  own  nature  of  active  power,  capable  of 
spontaneous  exertion ;  of  volitions  which  were  its  own  ;  and  of  mo- 
tivity,  by  which  it  could  commence  motions  and  actions  in  itself, 
and  changes  of  many  kinds  in  other  beings. 

I  have  thus  considered  this  subject  at  length,  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  appeared  to  my  own  view ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  have 
shown,  that  the  scheme,  which  I  have  opposed,  is  erroneous  in  itself, 
and  is  followed  by  consequences  plainly  and  eminently  absurd. 
Each  member  of  my  audience  must  now  be  left  to  decide  for  him- 
self, whether  the  doctrine,  contended  against,  be  true  or  false, 
Scriptural  or  anti-scriptural ;  whether  the  soul  of  Man  be  a  chain 
of  ideas  and  exercises ;  each  created  for  the  moment,  and  then 
perishing  for  ever ;  a  concatenation  of  mere  events,  in  their  nature 
fleeting  and  vanishing,  and  incapable  of  any  permanent  existence, 
even  wr  an  hour ;  or  whether  it  is  a  spirit ;  a  substance ;  a  per-  * 
manent  being ;  the  subject  of  a  continued  existence ;  an  agent, 
possessed  of  active  powers ;  capable  of  voluntarily  originating  im- 
p^tant  designs,  and  carrying  them  into  execution  ;  and  thus  be- 
coioiing  a  worker  together  with  God  in  the  interesting  purposes  ol 
bis  eternal  kingdom.  According  to  the  latter  of  these  schemes, 
the  soul  of  man  is  one ;  created  at  one  time  ;  and  continuing  the 
same,  as  to  its  substance  and  nature,  throughout  eternity :  accord- 
ing to  the  other,  the  soul,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  idea,  or  exer- 
cise, existing  at  that  time ;  commencing  its  existence  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  idea,  and  perishing  with  it.    Of  course,  instead  of 

Vol.  I.  4g 
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one  fod,  dMie  ara  in  each  chain  as  many,  as  there  are  ideas  and 
ezeiGisea in  that  chain:  that  is,  millicms  fiteraUv  innomeraUe*  tf 
thiascheme  can  be  seriously  adopted,  rationally  midentooid,  and 
satisfiictafnly  naliied,  by  any  man;  it  most  be  done  m  si  nftaner, 
winch  I  cttMSs  myself  umUe  to  comprehend^  and  by  a  mind^ 
possessed! of  Tiews  and  rsastmingPi  to  iriiich  I  can msdEeno psi^ 


I 


SERMON  XXV. 


THE  CHIEF  END  OF  MAN. 

1  Coft*  X.  Zl'-^Whetharf  iherefire,  ye  eatj  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  4oj  i§  eiU  §9 

the  glory  of  Ood. 

In  the  three  last  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Creattofij  and 
Jfature  of  Man.  The  next  subject,  naturally  offered  to  our  view 
by  a  system  of  Theology,  is  The  lindj  for  which  man  was  made. 
By  this  I  mean  the princioal purpose,  which  he  is  fitted  to  answer^ 
the  thing,  which  God  had  principally  in  view  in  bringing  Man  into 
existence. 

The  impOTtance  of  this  subject  can  need  very  little  illustration. 
The  question,  For  what  end  was  1  made  ;  or  what  end  are  my  exists 
ence  and  faculties  designed  to  answer ;  is  instinctively  realized  by 
every  sober  man  to  import  all,  that  is  of  any  real  moment  to  him- 
self. 

In  the  text,  we  are  required  to  do  whatsoever  we  do  to  the  glory 
of  God.  This  precept  I  consider  as  disclosing  to  us  the  true  end, 
for  which  we  were  made.  In  examining  it,  I  shall  attempt  to 
show, 

I.  What  it  is  to  glorify  God: 

IL  That  this  is  constituted  by  Him  the  chief  end  of  man:  and, 

IIL  The  Propriety  of  this  divine  constitution. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  what  it  is  to  glorify  God. 

In  the  Scriptures,  mankind  are  frequently  required  to  glorify  their 

Creator.     But  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  they  cannot,  in  any  manner^ 

or  degree,  change  his  nature,  or  the  state  of  his  perfections ;  these 

being  absolutely  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turning.  It  may, 

I  think,  be  said,  not  only  with  truth,  but  with  the  highest  reverence, 

that  God  himself  cannot  alter  his  perfections.     Indeed  this  is  di- 

lectly  declared  in  the  text,  which  ihave  partially  quoted.    Yet  it 

will  not  be  denied,  that  God  can  glorify  himself^  that  is,  make  him- 

self  glorious,  by  acting  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  approved  by  his  own 

infinite  wisdom,  and  as  will  display  the  glory  of  his  character  to  the 

view  of  his  Intelligent  creatures.    In  a  manner,  generally  resembling 

tkia,  d^ose  creatures,  and  among  them  mankind,  can  also  glooify 

him :  that  is,  they  can  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  his  elz'rr 

to  each  other^  and  in  this  way  to  please  him,  and  gain  his  approba<* 

tion.  >         t 

To  glorify  God,  m  this  sense,  is,         ^"'      --.J^ 

1st.  To  know /am. 

The  perfections  of  God  arc  the  glory  of  his  character.    In  order 
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that  these  may  be  disclosed  by  one  Intelligent  creature  to  another, 
it  is  plainly  necessary,  that  lie  should  first  know  them,  or  under- 
stand what  they  ar^  :  this  knowledge  being  the  basis,  on  which  all 
other  regard  to  them  must  be  founded.  Without  this  knowledge, 
mankind  mi|^ht  indeed  glorify  God.  as  he  is  glorified  by  the  mute^ 
passive^  incogitative  works  of  his  hands  ;  such  as  earth,  plants,  and 
trees  ;  that  is,  by  being  displays  of  his  power  and  skill  to  conscious 
beings;  but  they  cannot  in  this  manner  glorify  him,  as  Intelligent 
beings'. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  knowing  Godj  so  as  to  glorify  him,  de  • 
notes,  that  we  have  just  conceptions  of  his  character^  and  not  ihoBt 
which  are  false  and  imaginary.  All  the  imaginary  views,  which  we 
form  of  God,  are  views,  not  of  the  real  God,  but  of  a  God  fashioned 
by  our  own  minds.  In  every  erroneous  conception,  which  we 
form  of  the  Creator,  we  may  be  said,  with  a  small  alteration  of  the 
language  of  Scripture,  to  change  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
into  ati  image  made  by  corruptible  man^  and  an  image,  also,  usually 
made  like  u?ito  him;  always  debasing  the  character  of  Jehovah, 
and  robbing  it  of  its  real  and  infinite  perfection. 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  gained  wholly,  either  from  his  Works, 
or  from  his  Word.  To  himself  only  is  he  known  in  the  abstract. 
In  creation  and  providence,  however,  and  esj)ecially  in  the  Bible, 
his  intelligent  creatures  can  behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.  This  knowledge  we  acquire  just  so  far,  as  we  understand 
the  true  nature  of  his  works,  and  the  true  meaning  of  his  word ;  and 
no  farther.  Erroneous  schemes  of  Philosophy,  and  false  systems  of 
Divinity,  contain  and  convey,  so  far  as  they  are  erroneous,  no  know- 
ledge of  God  at  all ;  and  can  never,  by  themselves,  be  the  means  of 
glorifying  him.  Therefore  they  can  never  become  of  any  real 
value  to  us.  As  this  knowledge  can  be  gained  only  by  study ;  so, 
if  we  love  to  glorify  God,  we  shall  devote  oui-selves,  as  much  as 
may  be,  to  the  study  both  of  his  works  and  of  his  word. 

2dly.  To  think  of  him  in  a  manner,  suited  to  his  character. 

The  perfections  of  God  are  immensely  great,  glorious,  and  won- 
derful ;  and  justly  claim,  to  be  thought  of  by  us  in  a  manner,  cor- 
responding with  their  exalted  nature.  They  claim,  particularly,  to 
be  thought  of  by  us  frequentljr^  daily  many  times  a  day,  and  in  a 
sense  alway.  Nothing  else  deserves  in  any  measure  so  great  a 
share  of  our  thoughts:  nothing  else,  therefore,  should  in  any 
measure  engross  them  to  so  great  a  degree.  God  is  infinitely  great- 
er, wiser,  and  better,  than  his  creatures ;  and  justly  demands,  that 
we  should  devote  ourselves  to  Aim,  in  a  preference  to  them,  which 
is  proportioned  to  his  character.  It  is  one  charge  against  the  wick- 
ed, and  one  part  of  their  wickedness,  that  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts.  It  is  one  attribute  of  good  beings,  who  voluntarily  glorify 
him,  that  God  is  in  all  their  tlioughts.  If  we  would  belong  to  the 
number  of  such  beings ;  he  must  be  in  all  our  thoughts-,  that  is,  we 
must  think  of  him,  in  a  sense,  imceasingly. 
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To  this  end  it  is  necessary,  that  we  think  of  him  willingly,  or  with 
pleasure ;  that  we  find  him  in  all  his  works,  both  of  Creation  and 
Providence  ;  that  we  regard  him  as  the  original  and  universal  Agent  5 
IB  present,  acting,  ana  visible,  in  every  thing,  which  is  great,  or 
jood ;  as  particularly  visible  in  the  things,  with  which  we  are  con- 
versant in  our  own  personal  afflictions,  and  blessings,  in  those  of 
)ur  friends,  and  in  those  of  our  country ;  in  his  dispensations  to  his 
:hurch,  and  in  his  government  of  the  world.  As  these  things  are 
:hiefly  explained  to  us  in  the  Scriptures ;  so  we  should  especially 
think  of  God,  as  his  character  is  there  unfolded ;  and  labour  pecu- 
liarly to  find  him  there. 

To  the  same  end  it  is  still  more  necessary,  that  we  think  of  him 
^tly:  that  is,  that  our  thoughts  of  him  be  noble  and  exalted; 
luited,  so  far  as  our  capacities  will  allow,  to  the  great  and  wonder- 
ful character,  which  he  has  discovered  of  himself  in  his  works,  and 
in  his  word. 

Sdly.   To  love  him* 

God  is  infinitely  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beings.  In 
yrder  to  glorify  him,  it  is  necessary,  that  we  not  only  discern,  but 
ilso  relisn,  this  character;  that  we  wish  well  to  the  furtherance 
and  completion  of  his  designs,  and  rejoice  in  the  perfect  happiness, 
Rrhich  he  enjoys  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  excellence  and 
the  accomplishment  of  his  pleasure,  with  supreme  benevolence  to 
bum ;  that  we  delight  in  the  beauty,  loveliness,  and  glory,  of  his 
:haracter,  with  supreme  complacency ;  and  that  we  feel  the  benefits, 
l>estowed  on  us  and  ours,  with  supreme  gratitude.  Love,  in  the 
general  sense,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  exercises  of  piety ; 
^{  reverence,  submission,  dependence,  resignation,  confidence, 
liope,  and  joy.  When,  therefore,  it  is  here  said,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  love  God,  in  order  to  glorify  him ;  it  is  intended,  that,  to 
this  end,  we  must  become  the  subjects  of  all  these  exercises.  Nor 
is  this  all,  which  is  necessary.  We  must  also  become  the  subjects 
of  them  habitually,  and  unceasingly ;  and,  the  more  we  know  of 
his  character,  the  more  we  must  delight  in  it;  and  thus  render  to 
bim  a  continually  increasing  tribute  of  piety.  All  this,  and  this 
only,  is  glorifying  God  with  the  heart;  the  most  exalted  and  noble 
of  our  moral  faculties ;  for  this  is  that  conduct  of  the  heart,  which 
is  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  object  beloved. 

4thly.  To  serve  him. 

God  is  originally  obeyed  in  the  correspondence  of  the  heart  with 
[lis  precepts  ;  and  is  never  in  the  proper  sense  obeyed,  except  in 
tfiose  cases,  where  such  a  con'espondence  exists.  But  to  serve 
Wm,  in  the  full  sense,  denotes  also,  the  conformity  of  our  external 
conduct  to  his  most  holy  will.  Accordingly,  he  has  prescribed  to 
as,  not  only  the  general  spirit  of  obedience  which  is  seated  in  the 
lieart,  but  also  the  various  modes,  in  which  this  spirit  operates  use 
fully  towards  Him,  our  fellow  creatures,  and  ourselves.  Towards 
lum  immediately,  it  operates  usefully,  and  amiably,  in  the  several 
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acts  of  worship,  public  and  private,  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures ; 
towards  our  fellow  creatures,  in  the  several  duties  of  patrioti^n, 
kindness,  truth,  forgiveness,  and  charity ;  and  towards  ourselves  in 
the  duties  of  diligence,  meekness,  humility,  temperance,  and  gen- 
eral self-deniaL  In  these  things,  at  large,  we  are  especially  em* 
ployed  as  active  beings ;  and  glorify  God,  both  by  conforming  our 
conduct  to  his  character  and  pleasure,  and  by  exhibiting  this  coo- 
formity  to  the  view  of  our  fellow  men. 
5thfy.  To  enjoy  him. 

To  enjoy  God,  is  to  take  pleasure  in  his  character.    This  charac- 
ter is  one,  unchangeable,  and  perfect ;  yet  it  is  formed  of  perfec- 
tion endlessly  diversified.     On  the  one  hand,  it  is  infinitely  great; 
on  the  other,  it  is  infinitely  beautiful.     It  involves,  also,  all  the 
varieties  of  greatness  and  beauty.      Innumerable  displays  and  di- 
versities of  both  greatness  and  beauty,  are  made  to  us  in  those 
parts  of  Creation  and  Providence,  with  which  we  are  acquainted; 
of  greatness  and  beauty  both  natural  and  moral,  of  matter  and  of 
mind.    All  these  are  merely  diversified  images  of  beauty  and  great- 
ness, originally  existing  in  the  divine  Mind ;  feeble  reflections  of 
the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.      Moral  greatness  and 
moral  beauty  are  especially  that,  which  is  called  the  image  of  God 
in  the  Scriptures ;  that,  in  which  man  was  originally  created ;  that, 
to  which  he  is  restored  by  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Spirit 
of  Grace;  that,  in  which  God  himself  especially  delights ;  and  that, 
which,    therefore,  ought  to  be  especially  relished  by  us.      The 
greatness  of  God  is  properly  the  object  of  reverence  and  admira- 
tion: the  beauty  of  his  character  is  properly  the  object  of  love: 
names,  which  in  diflerent  modes  are  expressive  only  of  pleasure, 
or  delight,  existing  in  diflerent  forms.     This  delight  is  spontane- 
ously experiencea  by  all  Intelligent  beings,  who  are  disposed  to 
glorify  their  Maker.     All  these  find  their  happiness  ultimately  in 
him;  and,  whether  that  happiness  is  gained  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  character,  or  found  in  his  works  and  dispensations; 
whether  it  springs  up  in  peace  and  self-approbation,  or  in  the  re- 
ciprocated benevolence  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  whether  it  is  fur- 
nished by  present  enjoyment,  or  is  anticipated  in  the  delightful 
foretaste  of  hope  ;  it  is  all  finally  referred  to  him  alone,  as  its  sole 
Author.     By  every  such  mind  he  is  regarded  as  the  fountain  of 
living  waters^  whence  flows  every  stream  of  pleasure  to  the  un- 
numbered creatures,  which  he  has  made. 

I  have  considered  the  enjoyment  of  God,  as  one  of  the  means  of 
glorifying  him,  under  a  distinct  head,  because  it  is  usually  consid- 
ered as  a  separate  exercise  of  the  mind ;  and  not  because  I  do 
not  suppose  it  to  be  in  a  great  measure  included  under  the  former 
heads.  Our  enjoyment  is  really  and  chiefly  found  in  the  exercises 
already  specified ;  and,  whenever  we  are  the  subjects  of  those  ex- 
ercises, we  are  also  the  subjects  of  corresponding  enjoyment. 
Even  in  this  world,  soch  enjoyment  is  expc^rienced,  in  no  small 
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degree,  by  good  men.  In  the  future  world,  it  will  fill  the  minds  of 
all  glorified  beings.  There  they  will  behold  their  Maker  face  to 
face,  and  know^  m  some  measure,  as  they  also  are  known.  Here 
they  tastCy  and  see^  that  the  Lord  is  good  ^  here  they  rejoice  in  the 
Lordy  and  joy  in  the  God  of  their  salvation.  There  they  will  find 
fulness  of  joy  y  and  pleasures  for  ever  more  ;  and  there,  God  will  be 
all  in  all. 

That  in  all  these  ways  God  is  glorified,  hardly  needs  illustration. 
When  we  study  to  know  God,  we  show,  that  he  is,  in  our  view, 
deserving  of  being  thus  studied  and  known.  When  we  entertain 
high  and  noble  thoughts  of  his  character,  we  declare,  in  the  most 
duect  manner,  that  his  perfections  are  sufliciently  great  and  glo- 
rious to  claim  such  thoughts  of  us.  When  we  love  him,  we  show, 
in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  he  is  lovely.  When  we  serve 
him,  we  acknowledge,  in  the  strong  language  of  practice,  that  he  is 
a  sovereign,  who  ought  to  be  served,  and  served  voluntarily. 
When  we  enjov  him,  we  prove,  that  in  our  view,  he  is  an  object, 
great  and  good,  beautiful  and  desirable.  When  we  exercise  our- 
selves in  all  these  ways  with  supreme  devotion  of  hearty  and  make 
God  the  object  of  a  regard,  wnich  admits  of  no  comparison  with 
any  other,  we  testify,  3iat  he  is  greater,  better,  and  more  desira« 
ble,  than  all  things ;  a  Being,  to  whom  none  can  be  equal,  none 
can  be  second. 

II.  To  glorify  God  is  constituted  by  him,  the  chief  end  of  Man. 
•  This  truth  is  easily  evinced  in  two  ways. 
1st.  God  has^  in  the  Scriptures,  enjoined  this  conduct  09  the  only 
duty  of  Man. 

Whatever  God  designed  as  the  great  end  of  the  creation  of  man, 
he  himself  perfectly  knew,  unquestionably  chose,  and  has  cer 
tainly  enjoined  on  man,  if  he  has  enjoined  any  thing.  But  this  he 
has  enjomed,  and  this  is  all  which  he  has  enjoined.  This,  at  the 
same  tmie,  he  has  required  with  the  promise  of  eternal  life  to  obe- 
dience, and  the  threatening  of  eternal  death  to  disobedience :  both 
lowing  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  be  esteemed  this  End  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  secured,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  al* 
lurement  of  an  infinite  reward ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  (he  terror  of 
an  infinite  punishment.  From  this  it  appears,  that  he  regarded 
the  end  as  of  infinite  value ;  and  that,  since  he  has  conmianded 
jdothing  else,  he  esteemed  nothing  else  as  being  comparatively  of 
any  value. 

Sdly.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  evident,  thai  this  is  th& 
highest  and  noblest  end,  which  man  can  accomplish. 

As  this  position  will  be  rendered  clearly  certain  by  the  consider- 
ations, suggested  mider  die  following  head ;  I  shaft  only  observe 
here,  that,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  consequence  fblkyirs  in  a 
manner,  which  allows  of  no  debate* 

III.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  exhibit  the  propriety  of  (Us  dhine  t^if/^ 
idhUion* 
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This,  I  think,  will  plainly  appear,  from  the  following  observa- 
tions. 

1st.  When  God  created  the  Universe^  he  created  itj  thai  ht  might 
glorify  himself. 

That  this  was  the  end  of  all  the  works  of  God,  has,  it  is  appre- 
hended, been  made  sufficiently  evident  in  a  former  discourse ;  and 
will,  therefore,  need  no  illustration  at  the  present  time.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  no  addition  to  the  inherent  glory,  or  ex- 
cellence, of  the  Creator,  was  possible ;  or  is  in  this  assertion  sup- 
posed to  have  been  possible.  This,  therefore,  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  a  part  of  the  end,  which  he  proposed  in  this  great  work. 
But  his  glory  could  be  manifested ;  and  the  manifestation  of  it  is 
what,  both  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  all  sound  theoloeical  discourses, 
is  mtended  by  the  glorification  of  God.  To  show  his  own  charac- 
ter, to  unfold  his  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  to  creatures 
capable  of  understanding  them,  was  the  supreme  object,  which  he 
had  in  view,  in  the  production  of  all  beings,  and  all  events. 

St.  John  declares,  that  God  is  love*  In  other  words,  benevo- 
lence is  the  sum  of  his  moral  character,  and  the  peculiar  and  di^ 
tinguishing  glory  of  his  nature.  This  is  that,  which  he  himself 
esteems  his  glory;  that,  for  which  he  chiefly  values  himself;  that, 
which  is  the  prime  object  of  his  own  complacency.  This  perfec- 
tion, then,  he  intended  especially  to  manifest  to  his  Intelligent 
Creation. 

It  is  the  essence  of  benevolence  to  love,  and  to  produce,  hap- 
piness ;  and,  of  infinite  benevolence,  to  love,  and  to  produce,  in- 
finite happiness.  As,  therefore,  benevolence  is  the  moving  prin- 
ciple in  the  divine  Mind,  whence  all  its  operations  spring,  and  to 
which  they  are  all  conformed ;  it  is  evident,  that,  with  knowledge 
sufficient  to  contrive,  and  power  sufficient  to  execute,  whatever  it 
dictates,  co-existing  in  the  same  Mind,  all  its  dictates  will  of 
course  be  accomplished.  The  good,  therefore,  in  which  infinite 
benevolence  delights,  was  originally  chosen,  has  been  actually 
begim,  is  uninterruptedly  pursued,  and  will  be  absolutely  com- 
pleted. 

2dly.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  end^  he  has  created  timtimt* 
rable  Creatures  J  capable  of  voluntarily  co-operating  with  him  in  ihU 
great  design. 

Angels  and  men,  and  probably  many  other  beings,  are  formed 
in  the  image  of  God ;  ana,  like  him,  are  possessed  of  the  three 

Seat  powers  of  understanding,  will,  and  motivity.  They  are, 
erefore,  capable,  not  only  of  being  passive  subjects,  on  which 
the  glory  of  God  can  be  displayed,  ana  discerned ;  but  of  being 
also  Agents  J  by  whom  his  glory  may  be  perceived,  loved,  enjoye^ 
and  voluntarily  promoted.  The  end,  therefore,  for  which  these, 
beings  were  made,  though  generally  the  same  with  that  for  which 
inferior  creatures  were  created,  is  essentially  difierent,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  them.    Inferior  creaturem 
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Buch  as  exist  in  the  minci'al,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  are 
means  of  the  glory  of  God,  merely  as  it  is  displayed  in  their  na- 
ture, structure,  and  uses;  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  are  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  being  such  means,  and  perfectly  inactive 
.  towards  promoting  it :  contributing  to  it  merely  as  passive  effects ; 
just  as  a  watch  is  a  medium  of  displaying  the  skill  of  the  maker, 
.intelligent  beings,  on  the  other  hand,  being  possessed  of  active 
powers,  are  not  only  such  displays  of  the  divine  glory  in  their  na- 
ture and  structure :  but  are  able,  also,  to  discern,  so  far  as  their 
powers  extend,  the  desirableness  of  the  divine  glory,  to  choose  it 
as  the  supreme  object  of  all  their  designs  and  eflbrts,  and  to  conse- 
crate to  the  promotion  of  it,  all  their  labours,  throughout  eternity. 
Such  creatures,  are  of  course  capable  of  glorifying  God  in  a  two- 
fold manner;  viz.  by  the  elevated  and  important  endowments,  of 
which  they  are  possessed,  and  in  the  voluntary  exertion  of  their 
active  powers  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  end.  Thus 
they  are  far  more  noble,  exalted,  and  estimable,  in  the  eye  of  God, 
than  any  other  creatures. 

3dly.  God  only  can  direct  all  things  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
Ulustrious  end* 

That  there  is  a  possible  good,  capable  of  involving  all,  which 
upon  the  whole  is  good  and  desirable;  that  immensity  furnishes 
sufficient  room,  and  eternity  a  sufficient  duration,  for  its  accom- 

Elishment ;  that  God  in  his  Omniscience  comprehends  this  system, 
y  his  Omnipotence  is  able,  and  by  his  Goodness,  or  Benevolence, 
is  disposed,  to  bring  it  into  existence  ;  and  that  consequently  he 
has  begun,  and  will  accomplisli  it;  are,  unless  I  am  deceived, 
truths  too  clear  to  be  rationally  doubted.  1  shall,  at  this  time, 
take  them,  therefore,  for  granted. 

But  nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  God  only  could  originally 
have  devised  such  a  system:  all  other  minds  being,  without  a 
question,  infinitely  too  limited  for  such  a  work.  The  beings  and 
events,  which  it  demands  and  contains,  are  innumerable  and 
endlessly  diversified ;  and  one  of  them  is  far  too  difficult  a  contri- 
vance to  have  been  formed  by  any  mind,  less  than  Omniscient. 

As  God  only  could  have  devised  this  immense  and  glorious  sys- 
tem at  first ;  so  none  but  God  is,  at  the  present  or  any  other  period 
of  Its  existence,  possessed  of  sufficient  Wisdom  to  direct  the  innu- 
merable parts  of  the  vast  machine,  and  their  innumerable  opera- 
tions, to  this  great  end.     AH  tlie  parts,  and  all  their  operations, 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  its   perfect  accomplishment.     The 
feilure  of  either,  even  in  a  single  instance,  would  be  a  defect;  and 
a  defect  attended  with  an  importance,  inconceivable  by  any  mind, 
hut  His.     The  mischiefs,  which  would  flow  from  such  a  defect  in 
the  progress  of  eternity,  can  be  comprehended  by  no  finite  under- 
Standing.     Accordingly  he  has  informed  us,  that  the  least  event 
dbes  not  come  to  pass ;  that  a  sparrow  does  not  fall  to  the  ground^ 
that  a  hair  does  not  fall  from  our  heads  \  without  his  direction. 
Vol.  I.  49 
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How  evident  is  it  then,  that  the  manasjenicnt  of  the  nrholc  system 
demands  his  constant  oversight,  and  control. 

At  the  same  time,  his  Power ,  as  every  man  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge, is  at  least  equally  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  hand, 
which  has  ever  rolled  through  the  Universe  the  worlds  of  which  it 
is  composed,  must  still  continue  to  roll  them.  The  power,  by 
which  seasons  revolve ;  days  and  nights  return ;  light,  and  wanntli, 
and  rains  descend ;  vegetation  springs ;  animal  and  rational  energy 
is  quickened ;  the  sunsnine  of  Intelligence,  and  the  flame  of  Virtoe, 
are  lighted  up ;  by  which  the  wheels  of  the  universe  were  set  in 
motion ;  and  the  regions  of  immensity  and  eternity  peopled  with 
being ;  must  still  continue  its  unremitted  exertions,  or  the  whole 
system  would  dissolve,  and  crumble  into  ruin. 

Nor  is  the  divine  Benevolence  less  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
same  end.  No  finite  good-will  is  sufficiently  vast,  sufficiently  inva- 
riable, so  superior  to  prejudice  and  provocation,  so  unassailable 
by  temptation,  so  incapable  of  weariness,  so  unsusceptible  of  decay, 
as  to  be  safely  trusted  with  the  ultimate  conduct  of  so  numeroas, 
varying,  and  important  interests. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  unless  God  devise,  direct,  and  control, 
or,  in  a  single  word,  manage  with  his  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, the  vast  machine  of  tne  universe ;  the  great  and  divine  pir- 
pose,  for  which  it  was  formed,  can  never  be  accomplished.  This 
inmiense  good,  therefore,  infmitcly  desirable  to  the  eye  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  involving  in  itself  all  that  is  desirable,  must 
otherwise  fail  of  course ;  and  nothing  be  left  in  its  place,  but  deso- 
lation and  ruin. 

4thly.  Unless  Intelligent  beings  voluntarily  co-operate  tcith  God 
in  promoting  this  great  end^  it  can  never  be  accomplished* 

This  truth  is  easily  evinced.  God  has  assigned  to  Intelligent 
beings  their  voluntary  co-operation  with  him,  as  a  part,  and  a  pri- 
mary part,  of  the  end  itself.  There  is  in  such  beings  no  other  vir- 
tue, beside  this  voluntary  co-opetation.  But  the  virtue  of  Intelli- 
gent creatures  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  end  of  Creation  and  Providence  ;  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  divine  glory  ;  and  the  chief  object  of  the  divine  com- 
placency in  created  existence.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  is,  under  God, 
the  supreme  and  indispensable  source  of  all  that  happiness,  which 
they  were  intended  to  enjoy  throughout  eternity.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  unless  Intelligent  creatures  thus  co-operate  with 
their  Creator  •,  the  end  of  their  existence,  and  that  of  all  things, 
can  never  be  accomphshed. 

It  may,  perhaps,  oe  objected  here,  that  this  doctrine  makes  Goi 
dependent  on  his  creatures  for  the  execution  of  his  pleasure.  This 
objection  has,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  extensively  deceived  and  mis- 

folded  Christians ;  and  among  them,  not  a  small  number  of  divines, 
have  heretofore  obviated  it  on  a  different  occasion ;  but  it  may  b( 
useful  to  consider  it  again. 
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The  Independence  of  God  does  not  at  all  consist  in  thefacty  that 
creatures  are  unnecessary  to  his  purposes  ,•  for  by  making  them,  he 
has  shown  us,  that  they  were  thus  necessary ;  nor  in  the  fact^  that 
his  happiness  would  have  been  equally  perfect,  if  he  had  never  begun 
the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  for  the  Scriptures  inform 
uSy  that  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  all  his  works.  But,  if  he  had  form* 
ed  no  works^  this  part  of  his  joy  would  have  had  no  existence  i 
and  therefore  his  happiness  would  have  been  just  so  far  incomplete. 
The  independence  of  God  consists  in  his  absolute  sufficiency  for 
the  accomplishment  of  all  his  purposes  ;  and  in  the  absolute  certain* 
t^j  which  that  sufficiency  furnishes^  that  all  his  purposes  will  be  aC' 
complished.  So  long  as  these  remain,  he  cannot  but  be  absolutely 
Independent.  The  necessity  of  the  existence,  and  voluntary  co- 
operation^ of  Intelligent  creatures  to  the  purposes  of  God,  affects 
not,  therefore,  his  independence,  in  any  manner  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  part,  and  a  most  important  part,  of  those  very  works 
of  God,  which  he  has  chosen  and  brought  into  existence,  in  which 
he  rejoices,  and  will  for  ever  rejoice. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  tluit  many  Intelligent  beings  do  not 
thus  co-operate  with  their  Maker ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  will,  thus 
foTy  be  disappointed,  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  If  this 
should  be  seriously  said,  I  would  refer  the  objector,  for  an  answer, 
to  the  case  of  Joseph'^s  brethren,  together  with  his  comment  upon 
their  conduct :  Ye  meant  it  for  evil ;  but  God  meant  it  for  good. 
From  this  case,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Assyrian  Monarch,  as  ex- 
plained by  God  himself,  Isaiah  x.  5,  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
Chapter,  and  from  many  others,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  the  ob- 
jector may  learn,  that  evil  beings  by  their  disobedience  as  truly 
accomplish  the  divine  purposes,  as  good  beings  by  their  obedi- 
ence; and  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  oppositioir,  he  will  bring 
good  out  of  the  evil  which  they  design  ;  that  still  his  counsel  will 
standy  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure.  But  his  pleasure  would  not 
he  done,  and  his  glory  would  not  be  displayed,  in  the  same  per- 
fect manner,  if  no  Intelligent  creatures  were  to  obey^iim  by  volun- 
tarily co-operating  with  him  in  his  designs.  In  this  case,  the  whole 
face  of  the  universe  would  be  changed,  and  a  new,  gloomy,  and 
distressing  aspect  be  sj)rcad  over  the  system  of  Creation  and  Pro- 
vidence. 

5thly.  Intelligent  creatures  cannot  th^^s  co-operate  with  the  designs 
of  God,  but  by  conforming  to  his  direction. 

The  coincidence  of  the  heart  with  the  general  purpose  of  God, 
18  undoubtedly  the  prime  constituent  of  their  obedience,  or  co-ope- 
ration. But  this  is  far  from  being  all,  that  is  necessary.  As  none, 
but  God,  can  know,  or  direct,  the  things  which  are  to  be  done ;  so 
it  is  evident,  that  his  Intelligent  creatures,  in  order  to  the  promo- 
tion of  his  designs,  must  coincide  with  his  directions.  It  has  been 
already  observed,  that  they  cannot  direct  themselves  ;  and  that  he 
alone  can  direct  them.    As  every  part  of  his  designs  is  necessary 
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t6  their  perfection;  so  it  is  plain,  that  Ac,  who  alone  knows  what  is 
necessary,  should  universally  direct  the  conduct  of  them^  who  do 
not.  All  their  thoughts,  desires,  designs,  and  labours,  must,  there- 
fore, be  guided  by  him  ;  and  with  an  implicit  confidence  in  his  wis- 
dom and  rectitude,  be  entirely  conformed  to  whatever  he  pre- 
scribes. To  his  direction^  the  heart  must  implicitly  conform  itself, 
as  well  as  to  his  general  will ;  and  be  disposed  not  only  to  glorify 
him,  but  also  to  glorify  him  in  exactly  that  manner,  which  he  is 
pleased  to  point  out.  Unless  this  manner  be  pursued ;  the  ol>ject 
Itself  must  eventually  fail  of  its  perfect  accomplishment. 

6thly.  In  such  a  conformitji/  of  heart,  and  of  effort,  consists  all 
the  worthy  and  all  the  happiness  of  Rational  creatures, 

God  is  the  source,  and  sum,  of  all  good,  both  moral  and  natural. 
To  know  and  love  him,  is  to  know  and  love,  in  a  sense,  all  that  is 
excellent,  great,  and  lovely.     To  serve  him,  is  to  do  all  that  is 
amiable  or  desirable,  all  that  is  good  or  honourable,  all  that  is 
pleasing  to  God  or  profitable  to  his  rational  creatures.      True 
happiness,  and  true  worth,  are  attained  in  the  same  manner,  and 
by  the  same  conduct.     It  is  more  blessed,  says  our  Saviour,  to  give, 
than  to  rir'.;ivc.     It  is  not  merely  more  amply  rewarded  by  God, 
but  more  haj)py  in  itself;  necessarily,  and  in  tlie  nature  of  things, 
more  b.appy.     In  other  words,  to  do  good  is  a  more  happy  condi- 
tion of  being,  than  to  receive  good.     But  all  worth  consists  in  do- 
ing good,  and  in  the  disposition  by  which  it  is  done.    In  this  course 
of  conduct,  tiiercfore,  both  happiness  and  worth  arc  found  with  the 
highest  certainty,  and  in  the  greatest  degree ;  or,  in  better  lan- 
guage, Ivjih  arc  found  here  only.     But  doing  good  and  glorifying 
God,  are  convertible  phrases;  denoting  exactly  the  same  thing, 
with  one  trilling  exception  :  viz.  that  the  former  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  sense  less  "extensive,  than  that  which  is  commonly  attached 
to  the  hitter. 

It  is  l^iu'tlicr  to  be  observed,  that  in  glorifying  God,  the  mind  is 
engrossed  by  an  object,  vihich  knows  no  limit,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, its  eirdrts  may  be  for  ever  repeated,  enlarged,  and  exalted. 
No  law,  nor  consideration,  demands,  that  it  should  limit  its  view^, 
desires,  or  labours.  Excess,  here,  is  impossible.  Approved  al- 
way  by  itself,  and  by  its  Maker,  the  more,  the  greater  its  efforts 
are,  it  "sees  no  hound  set  to  them,  except  by  its  capacity. 

Beyond  this,  as  doing  go(Kl  is  the  entire  employment  of  every 
rational  being,  whose  heail,  and  labours,  are  thus  conformed  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  Maker,  the  good,  actually  done,  cannot  fail,  in  the 
progress  of  the  system,  of  becoming  immensely  great.  Where  the 
joint  labours  of  any  society  are  directed  solely  to  the  purpose  of 
producing  happiness,  these  labours,  if  wisely  directed,  must  of 
course  furnish  happiness,  proportioned  to  their  extent,  energy,  and 
duration.  In  the  divine  kingdom,  a  society,  <rreater  than  the  human 
mind  can  estimate,  all  the  members  of  which  direct  their  labour? 
by  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God,  contributing  its  united  efforts 
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throughout  eternity  to  the  mere  production  of  happiness,  must  ef* 
fectuate  this  glorious  object  in  a  degree,  transcending  the  compre- 
hension of  every  mind,  except  the  Omniscient.  These  efforts,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  are  all  made  in  circumstances  the  most  au* 
spicious,  and  with  provision  the  most  ample,  for  the  great  end  of 
eiectuating  happiness.  Happiness  is  the  end  of  the  zohole  system* 
The  circumstances,'  and  the  means,  by  which  it  is  to  be  produced, 
were  devised  by  the  Omniscience  of  God ;  and  are  better  suited 
to  the  end,  than  any  other,  which  Omniscience  could  devise* 

At  the  same  time,  this  good  is  enjoyed  in  a  manner  wholly  peeu- 
liar.  The  excellent  and  disinterested  spirit,  which  is, thus  em- 
ployed in  promoting  the  design  of  God,  in  the  fomiation  of  the  unP 
verse;  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  supreme  good  of  his  creatures ;  rejoices  of  necessity  in  all 
the  happiness  which  is  produced  in  other  individuals,  as  in  its  own ; 
and  in  that  of  the  vast  whole,  with  an  ecstasy  supereminent,  and  in- 
capable of  limitation.  Thus  both  the  spirit,  which  produces,  and 
the  spirit  which  enjoys,  contribute,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  the 
cfyentuation  of  more  happiness,  than  can  be  originated  by  any 
other  cause,  or  enjoyed  in  any  other  manner. 

Ml  this,  however,  is  only  the  one,  combined,  immense,  and  divine 
effket  of  Infinite  wisdom^  power,  and  goodness.     God  is  the  original 
and  glorious  cause  of  all.    To  him,  therefore,  the  eye  instinctively 
looks,  as  the  ocean,  whence  all  these  innumerable,  and  perennial, 
streams  of  enjoyment  flow,  and  into  which  they  return.     His  hand 
began,  and  will  for  ever  continue,  this  amazing  work;  and  will  be 
seen,  daily,  and  more  and  more  clearly,  uniformly,  and  divinely,  in 
every  thing,  which  takes  place,  both  within  and  without  the  mind. 
Of  the  increase  of  His  government  and  their  peace  ^  of  the  splen 
dour  and  beneficence  of  his  administrations,  of  the  activity  of  their 
efforts,  and  the  intenseness  of  their  enjoyment;  there  will  be  no 
tnd.     More  and  more  beautiful  and  lovely  in  his  sight,  more  and 
more  approximating  towards  his  sublime  perfection,  ne  will  behold 
4hem  with  supreme  and  eternal  complacency;  will  look  with  an 
unclouded  smile  on  the  illustrious  work,  which  he  has  made ;  and 
■with  the  voice  of  infinite  approbation  will  pronounce  it  very  good. 
Such  is  the  end,  which  God  proposed  in  the  creation  of  Man; 
such  its  nature ;  and  such  its  propriety.    How  plainly  is  it  the  best 
and  most  glorious  end,  which  can  be  aimed  at  by  man  or  accom- 
plished by  his  Creator ! 

From  this  fruitful  theme  many  more  important  and  practical  re- 
flections naturally  arise,  than  can  be  even  mentioned  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  will,  however,  be  highly  proper  to  suggest  a  few  of 
them ;  and  these  will  be  only  suggested.  In  the  contemplation  of 
this  subject,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  remark, 

1st.  ^The  pitiful  nature  of  the  ends  of  human  existence,  andhur 

jman  labour,  proposed  by  heathen  Philosophy,  and  modcni  Infidelity. 

"The  great  ends  of  our  being,  exhibited  by  heathen  philosophy, 
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W£Te  the  gratification  of  pride,  the  establishment  of  apathy,  the 
acQuisition  of  power,  wealth,  and  fame,  and  the  enjoyment  of  ani- 
mal pleasure.  All  these,  except  the  second,  are  the  ends,  pro- 
posed also  by  modern  Infidelity*  By  all  except  the  last,  they  la- 
twured  to  convert  man  into  a  fiend ;  and  by  that,  to  change  him 
into  a  brute.  Barely  to  descend  from  the  divine  object,  which  is 
the  theme  of  this  discourse,  to  these  miserable  purposes,  is  to  &U 
from  heaven  to  eaith. 

2dly.  //  is  plainly  impossibltj  that  these  systems  shtmld  guide  man 
to  his  best  good^  and^  therefore^  that  they  should  direct  his  moral 
conduct,  either  with  rectituaej  or  profit.  The  true  end  of  his  being, 
that  which  is  really  his  supreme  good,  they  knew  not ;  and  there- 
fore could  not  point  it  out. 

3dly.  These  systems  are  hence  evidently  seen  to  be  false.  There 
16  a  real  supreme  good  to  man.  Truth  will  certainly  guide  us  to 
this  all-important  object.  But  none  of  these  philosophers  have 
guided  us  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  only  led  mankind 
away  from  it.     Their  systems,  therefore,  are  essentially  false. 

4thly.  We  see,  here,  the  benevolent  design  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
whole  design  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  teach  man  what  is  his  supreme 
good,  to  show  the  way,  in  which  he  may  attain  it,  and  to  require 
him  to  devote  his  efforts  to  the  attainment.  How  infinitely  supe- 
rior are  they,  in  this  respect,  to  all  human  systems ! 

5thly.  TAe  Scriptures  are  fairly  presumed,  from  this  considerO' 
tion,  to  be  of  divine  origin.  They  alone  disclose  this  great  object 
to  mankind ;  and  in  this  respect,  diifer  immensely  from  all  other 
Mrritings.  Whence  this  difference  ?  How  can  it  be  explained,  bu* 
by  supposing  the  writers  of  them  to  have  been  inspired  ? 

6thly.     IVe  learn  hence  the  true  dignity  of  man. 

The  dignity  of  man  has  been  always  a  favourite  topic  of  hii 
thoughts,  conversation,  and  writings.  When  he  looks  into  his  owe 
bosom,  and  discerns  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  powers ;  or  casts 
his  eye  abroad,  and  beholds  what  he  has  done ;  it  is  not  strangei 
that  he  should  form  elevated  ideas  concerning  his  own  character 
and  destination.  Unhappily,  however,  he  has  always  formed,  when 
left  to  his  own  speculations,  erroneous  opinions  concerning  this 
subject ;  and  has  placed  his  dignity  in  things,  of  which  it  can  never 
be  constituted.  Personal  accomplishments,  brilliant  or  profound 
talents,  extensive  acquisitions  of  learning  and  science,  ingenious 
inventions  or  improvements  of  art,  bold  achievements,  and  heroic 
exploits,  have  ever  been  the  objects,  in  which  he  has  supposed  his 
dignity  to  consist,  and  of  which  he  has  ever  been  inclined  to  boast 
Some  of  these  are,  indeed,  both  desirable  and  commendable ;  but 
aU  of  them,  by  themselves,  are  utterly  insufficient  to  constitute  real 
dignity.  This  is  found  in  the  mind  only.  Intelligence  is  neces- 
sary to  it ;  but  of  intelligence  alone  it  cannot  be  constituted.  Its 
real  seat  is  in  the  disposition.  Virtue,  moral  excellence,  the  beautv 
and  loveliness  of  the  mind,  is  the  real  and  only  di^j^nitv  of  an  Intflu* 
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iieent  being.  To  devote  all  the  faculties  and  labours  to  the  glory 
oi  the  Creator,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  supreme  good  of  the  universe, 
18  the  true  worth,  honour,  and  glory,  of  every  Intelligent  creature : 
and,  compared  with  it,  all  things  else,  of  which  we  are  capable, 
are  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  and  xanity, 

7thly.  We  cannot  hut  see  in  these  considerations,  the  obligationy 
which  we  are  under  to  devote  ail  our  faculties  and  labours  to  theprV' 
motion  of  this  end.     This  observation  needs  no  comment. 

8thly.  We  also  see,  here,  in  a  clear  light,  the  necessity  of  Regene^ 
ration. 

The  native  disposition  of  man,  is  opposed  to  the  end  of  his  be- 
ing. This  disposition  nothing  has  ever  changed  essentially,  ex- 
cept the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  As  necessary,  therefore,  as 
it  IS,  that  Man  should  answer  the  end  of  his  creation,  so  necessary 
is  it,  that  he  should  become  the  subject  of  this  change  in  his  moral 
character. 

9thly.  We  discern  in  this  subject  the  transcendent  Excellence  and 
Glory  of  God. 

All  things  display  the  dory  of  God ;  but  some  display  it  much 
more  than  others.    In  me  scheme  of  creation,  which  has  been 
now  discussed,  there  is  a  splendour,  wholly  peculiar,  attributed  to 
JsHovAH.     In  the  end,  proposed  by  Intelligent  Beings  in  their  de- 
signs, and  displayed  in  their  conduct,  their  proper  character  is 
especially  manifested.     The  end,  proposed  by  God,  and  displayed 
in  his  works  of  creation  ^nd  providence,  is  unquestionably  the  no- 
blest and  most  important  of  all  possible  ends,  and  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  best  of  all  possible  characters.    It  is  the  most  finished, 
and  the  most  ample,  manifestation,  of  all  that  is  ereat,  exalted, 
lovely,  and  divine.     Out  of  it,  springs  created  Intelligence,  virtue, 
and  enjoyment,  enlarged,  refinea,  and  brightened,  for  ever.    Hea- 
ven and  Its  immortal  glory  are  its  fruits ;  Angels,  and  the  Spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  are  its  offspring.     The  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness here  rises  on  the  astonished  sight,  without  a  cloud,  and  shines 
with  the  clear  effulgence  of  eternal  day.     In  the  future  world,  that 
Sun  shall  no  more  go  dozon,  neither  shall  that  Glory  withdraw  itself; 
bnt  with  a  presence  ever  enjoyed,  a  lustre  ever  increasing,  shall 
enlighten,  warm,  and  quicken,  the  universe  of  virtuous  minds  with 
one  unceasing  day,  one  everlasting  spring ;  while  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful, fragrant,  and  delightful,  lovely  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  a  resem- 
blance of  his  transcendent  perfection,  shall  rise,  and  bloom,  and 
flourish,  beneath  the  life-giving  influence,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXVI. 


PROVIDE^'CE. THE    PROBATION    OT   MAN. 


Gbvesis  ii.  15— 17....^n£{  the  Lord  God  took  the  man^  and  put  him  into  the  garin 
of  Eden,  to  dreu  it,  and  to  keep  it.  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  mem,  mf 
ing,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat;  But  of  the  tree  ofm 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shall  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  Uie  da^  thai  tkn 
eatett  thereof,  thou  shall  surely  die. 

IN  several  preceding  sermons,  I  have  considered  the  work  of 
Creation;  including  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  their  inhabitants  and 
their  furniture.  The  next  subject  in  a  theological  system,  is  tke 
Work  of  Providence. 

From  the  text,  which  is  an  account  of  the  first  act  of  Providence 
towards  mankind,  we  learn  the  following  things : 

I.  That  the  Providence  of  God  towards  man  began  immediately 
after  he  was  created. 

In  the  great  and  wonderful  work  of  Creation,  provision  was  effect- 
ually made  for  the  production,  subsistence,  and  comfort,  of  such 
beings,  as  were  afterwards  to  exist  in  this  world.  By  this  ob- 
servation, I  do  not  intend  absolutely,  (hat  no  being  has  been,  in  the 
strict  sense,  created  since  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  exhibit  this  work  as  having  been  accomplished. 
Whether  this  has,  or  has  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  been  the  fact,  b 
not  material  to  the  present  design.  I  intend,  in  the  Scriptural  lan- 
guage, that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host 
of  them.  The  beings,  which,  during  succeeding  ages,  were  to  ex- 
ist in  this  world,  whether  in  the  rational,  animal,  or  vegetable, 
kingdoms,  were  all,  together  with  the  changes  in  the  mineral  or  in- 
animate kingdom,  to  be  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of  second- 
ary causes.  As  man  was  the  last  creature,  which  was  made; 
when  he  was  formed,  the  work  of  Creation  was  finished.  From 
this  time,  that  superintending  and  controlling  agency  of  God,  com- 
monly called  Providence,  commenced ;  and  has  ever  since  been 
xmceasingly  extended  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands. 

The  Providence  of  God  is  two-fold ;  ordinary  and  miraculous* 
Miraculous  Providence,  is  an  immediate  agency  of  God  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  events,  adopted,  at  times,  to  accomplish  certain  ends^  which 
would  be  less  advantageoushj  accomplished  in  any  other  manner. 
The  ordinary  Providence  of  God  is  an  agency,  directing  the  several 
creatures,  which  he  has  made,  to  the  several jmrposes,  for  which  they 
were  made;  and  conducted  according  to  certain  rules,  rohich  he  has 
been  pleased  to  establish,  and  which  are  commonly,  although  impro- 
perly  enough^  called  Laws  of  nature.    In  the  Scriptures,  with  much 
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more  propriety  as  well  as  beauty,  they  are  termed  Ordinances  mf 
Heaven*  In  the  succession  of  things,  according  to  these  ordinanccs- 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  are  gloriously  manifegtccl 
in  a  series  of  events,  beautiful  and  harmonious,  wonderful  and 
sublime,  beyond  any  limit,  assignable  by  the  thoughts  of  man. 

Before  the  Apostacy,  these  laws,  and  their  effects,  wene,  beyond 
a  doubt,  exceedingly  different  from  those,  which  prevail  at  the  pre* 
aeot  time.  Man  was  then  immortal,  holy,  and  happy ;  and  was: 
destined  to  breathe  in  air,  to  feed  on  fruits,  and  to  pursue  emplay*- 
ments,  suited  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  delightful  state.  The 
world  was  beautiful  and  pleasant.  All  things  were  peaceful,  friend* 
ly,  and  means  of  unceasing  and  undisturbed  enjoyment*  The 
sources  of  pain,  hunger,  and  thirst,  of  disquiet,  disease,  and  death, 
were  unopened,  and  unknown.  To  a  single  end,  was  directed  the 
whole  enei^y  of  nature  ;  and  that  end  was  the  immediate  good  of 
man. 

After  the  apostacy,  a  state  of  things  began,  which  was  in  many 
respects  new ;  a  state  suited  to  fallen  beings,  who  were  to  live  ub*' 
der  many  manifestations  of  the  divine  wrath  against  sin ;  and  who* 
iD  the  end  were  to  die,  and  thus  cease  fjx)m  all  future  conn^otf 
with  the  place  of  their  former  residence. 

After  the  Deluge,  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  have  been 
still  further  changed.  More,  and  more  painful  proofs  of  the  anger 
of  God  against  Sin,  were  introduced  into  the  system.  Life,  with- 
in a  little  time,  was  shortened  from  one  thousand  years  to  seventy, 
lidbour,  sorrow,  and  disease,  were  greatly  enhanced.  The  bloom 
of  immortality,  already  deeply  faded,  now  withered  away.  Food^ 
together  with  the  whole  train  of  necessaries,  lost  its  power  of  pro- 
longing life;  sickliness  overspread  the  vegetable  kingdom;  storcns 
comrukedthe  air  and  the  ocean ;  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  shook: 
tb^  land ;  and  decay  and  disorder  impaired  the  whole  face  of  the- 
sjrstem. 

II.  We  learn  also^  that  man^  immediately  after  his  creation^  ws^ 
placed  m  a  state  of  active  employments 

The  text  declares,  that  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him 
in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it^  and  to  keep  it.  Activity  of  body^* 
and  of  mind,  is  the  sole  means  of  doing  good,  and  of  glorifying 
God ;  and  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  the  end,  for  which  Intelli* 
g6nt  beings  were  created.  Hence  man,  like  the  An?els,  was  de8*t= 
tiped  to  be  active ;  and  was  directed  to  industrious  ousiness,  im-* 
mediately  after  he  was  brought  into  the  world. 

III.'  That  he  was^  at  the  same  time^  placed  in  a  state  of  Trial. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  was  put  into  such  a  condition,  as  to  show 
whether  he  would  obey,  or  disobey,  his  Maker.     The  rectitude  ^ 
and  reasonableness  of  this  dispensation  are  easily  evinced. 

Man,  as  I  flatter  myself  has  been  heretofore  proved,  was  created : 
a^^oral  Agent,  possessed  of  understanding  ana  will,  and  therefofoni 
Ir^and  capable  of  obeying.    Of  course,  inability  to  obey  couUL' 
VoL.  I.  50 
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not  be  pleaded  by  him,  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be  exempted 
from  obedience. 

.  At  the  same  time,  his  Creator  had  an  entire  and  indisputable 
rieht  to  his  services.  No  property  is  so  high,  or  so  perfect,  as  that 
which  the  Creator  has  in  the  thing  created ;  and  no  right  so  com- 

Elete,  as  that  which  arises  out  of  this  property.  God,  therefore, 
aving  created  man,  had  the  most  perfect  property  in  him  and  the 
most  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  him  according  to  his  own  righteoii9 
pleasure. 

God,  also,  being  possessed  of  infinite  greatness  and  excellence, 
is  infinitely  deserving  of  the  supreme  love,  reverence,  and  obe- 
dience of  man. 

To  serve,  love,  and  honour  God,  is  the  most  rational,  and  desira- 
ble employment,  which  is  possible.  It  was,  therefore,  man's  high- 
est interest,  as  wjsll  as  indispensable  duty,  to  obey.  In  no  other 
manner,  could  he  be  cither  virtuous  or  happy.  Of  course,  it  may 
with  the  utmost  reverence  and  propriety  be  concluded,  that  God 
would  not  have  acted  in  a  manner,  conformable  to  perfect  recti- 
tude, if  he  had  not  required  obedience  from  all  his  rational  crea- 
tures :  since  they  could  neither  do,  nor  enjoy,  the  good,  of  which 
they  were  made  capable,  in  any  other  manner. 

IV.  That  the  situation^  in  which  man  was  placed^  furnished  him 
with  eminent  Inducements^  and  Advantages^  to  obey. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  will,  I  think,  appear  evident  firom 
the  following  particulars. 

let.  Man  was  created  holy,  without  any  mixture  of  sinful  affee* 
tions. 

This  needs  no  proof,  because  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged, 
and  because  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  proved  in  a  former 
discourse.  His  understanding  admitted  truth  without  prejudice, 
and  without  any  necessary  error,  except  such  as  proceeded  Sraat 
mere  ignorance.  He  did  not  know  all  things ;  but  those,  which  he 
knew,  he  knew  truly,  or  as  they  really  existed.  His  will  also  wa» 
perfectly  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  his  understanding. 

2dly.  He  was  placed  in  a  situation,  in  which  eternal  things  were 
most  favourable  to  his  obedience. 

His  habitation  was  delightful,  and  only  delightful.  Plenty,  ease, 
and  peace,  fragrance,  beauty,  and  joy,  sprang  up  spontaneously 
around  him;  and  accompaniedhim whithersoever  he  went.  He  wai 
the  lord  and  proprietor  of  a  world ;  and  that  world  was  an  Eden ;  t 
paradise  of  improvement  and  pleasure. 

His  employments  were  all  innocent,  virtuous,  and  delightful.  In 
the  happy  and  unlaborious  agriculture,  to  which  he  was  summon- 
ed, he  found  business  congenial  to  his  nature,  powers,  and  wishes* 
Every  thing  flourished  under  his  hand ;  and  furnished  him  the  pe- 
culiar pleasure  of  seeing  his  efforts  contribute  to  his  own  eniov* 
ment,  and  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  objects,  by  whicn  M 
MSM  surrounded.   He  felt,  that  he  was  usefiil ;  that  he  was  employ- 
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*ed  in  a  manner  chosen  by  his  Maker ;  and  that  he  therefore  pleased, 
and  obeyed  Him  ;  while  he  also  daily  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  happiness.  This  consciousness,  united  with  an 
employment  of  the  same  general  nature,  is  probably  necessary  to 
all  extensive  and  permanent  eood. 

All  things,  also,  daily  manifested  to  him  the  presence  of  God ; 
and  exhibited  this  glorious  Being  only  as  great,  wise,  and  good ; 
reminding  him  unceasingly  of  the  Benefactor,  to  whom  alone  he 
was  indebted,  and  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  obli^tions,  under 
which  he  was  laid  by  the  overflowing  kindness  of  this  benefactor* 
Thus  every  thing  with  a  continual  voice  called  on  him  to  persist  in 
his  obedience,  and  in  this  manner  to  preserve  the  happiness,  which 
it  insured. 

Sdly.  God  immtdiately  revealed  himself  to  man  in  several  waySj 
which  are  recorded,  and  in  many  more,  rohich  are  necessarily  tm- 
plied. 

God  taught  man  to  dress  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
communicated  to  him  the  knowledge  of  an  agriculture,  suited  to 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  spot,  in  which  he  was  placed* 
It  was  necessary  for  man  to  be  employed.  Idleness,  even  in  Para- 
dise, would,  not  improbably,  have  proved  fatal  to  his  innocence 
and  peace.  Equally  necessary  was  it,  that  the  nature  of  his  cm- 
ployment  should  be  revealed  to  him ;  the  manner,  in  which  it 
might  be  pursued  with  ease  to  himself;  and  the  means,  by  which 
it  might  be  rendered  most  effectual  to  every  desirable  purpose; 
Without  such  a  revelation,  ages  must  in  all  probability  have  pass* 
cd  away,  before  he  would  have  discovered  how  to  employ  himself 
with  either  convenience  or  profit. 

At  the  same  time,  God  revealed  himself  to  him  immediately  ;  and 
conversed  with  him  freely,  often,  and  familiarly  ;  directing  him  by 
OR  audible  voice,  and  in  a  manner  wholly  intelligible,  to  whatever  hu 
duty  required.  To  enable  him  to  derive  the  whole  benefit,  flow- 
ing from  such  communications,  God  endowed  him  immediately  roith 
the  power  of  speech,  and  the  knowledge  of  language,  to  an  extensive 
degree.  This  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  fact,  tliat  he  was  able  to  un- 
derstand the  converse  of  God,  with  him,  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures 
as  carried  on  by  an  audible  voice,  and  significant  terms ;  of  the  same 
nature  with  those,  which  are  in  use  among  men.  It  is  proved,  also, 
by  the  fact,  that  our  first  parents  were  created  social  beings, 
and  made  to  be  helps  meet  for  each  other.  Without  speech,  we 
cannot  conceive  a  social  state  to  exist ;  nor  imagine  the  mutual  as- 
sistance, aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  first  pair,  to  be  in  any  pos- 
sible manner  accomplished.  Without  speech,  millions  crowded 
together,  would,  for  this  very  reason,  find  themselves  in  a  more 
perfect  solitude.-'  Without  speech,  mutually  understood,  mankind 
even  how  are  strangers  and  aliens  to  each  other ;  and  are  not  only 
unable,  and  uninclined  to  render  to  each  other  any  material  assist- 
soce,  but  are  even  ready  mutually  to  suspect,  hate,  and  separate* 
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Confidence  is  never  reposed ;  friendship  never  spring  Up ;  wbttf 
language  is  not  understood,  and  where  coDunuucatioiu  aoe  ait 
intelligibly,  and  definitely  made. 

It  is  further  proved,  by  the  record  of  the  fact  itself.  jUmm^  i» 
mediately  after  his  creation,  gave  names  to  every  kea$i  ofih^JieU, 
and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air;  names  suited  to  their  respecliTe  na- 
tures, and  conveyed  down,  as  their  appropriate  names,  to  his  pm^ 
terity*  He  also  named  Eve^  when  she  was  first  hroughc  to  lam( 
end  assigned  his  reason  for  the  name,  which  he  had  chosen.  Bolk 
he  and  she,  also,  conversed  easily,  and  freely ;  as  appears  aViai^ 
dantly  from  the  account,  given  of  them,  notwithstanding  its  farevitj. 

That  language  was  revealed  to  man  is,  as  an  abstract  pnopoti* 
tion,  abundantly  proved  by  the  impossibility,  that  the  fact  can  oavt 
been  otherwise.  Without  society,  language  could  not  be  fionned; 
and  without  language,  society  could  not  commence. 

God  also  revealed  to  man,  in  direct  and  definite  terms^  his  wkoU 
duty  ;  and  disclosed  to  him  the  law,  by  which  his  4ife  was  to  he 
governed.  With  the  same  clearness,  was  he  taught  the  rewarflk 
annexed  to  obedience,  and  the  punishments  due  to  disobedience. 
Of  this  truth  we  have  a  remarkable  exemplification  in  the  text; 
where  we  are  presented  with  one  of  the  principal  rules,  given  to 
our  first  parents  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  Man,  ther^ 
fore,  was  not  left  to  find  out  either  his  duty,  or  his  danger,  by  Ihe 
critical  and  doubtful  decision  of  slow  discovery,  and  distant  lofei^ 
ence ;  but  received  the  knowledge  of  both  in  the  same  plain  and 
certain  manner,  in  which  children  are  taught  obedience  by  pSp 
rental  instruction. 

4thly.  The  immediate  means  of  trial  were  reasonably,  and  bense 
volently  selected. 

In  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  Lord  God  made  to  grow  every  Ime, 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food.  Man  lived  in  tht 
midst  of  spontaneous  abundance.  The  palate  and  the  eye  wef« 
alike  gratified;  and  the  wishes  seemed  to  nave  nothing  left  to  askt 
One  fruit  only  was  forbidden  ;  and  this  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  his  fidelity.  Had  man  been  placed  in  hard  and  aifiScuItci^ 
cumstances,  encircled  by  few  enjoyments,  exposed  to  great  tempt- 
ations, and  the  subject  of  much  ignorance  and  doubt  concenusg 
his  duty ;  he  would  still  have  been  indispensably  bound  to  obej* 
But  his  real  situation  was  the  reverse  of  all  this.  God  had  gives 
to  him  with  the  bounty  of  a  God.  Nothing  was  denied,  which  wsi 
either  necessary  or  useful.  A  trifling  gratification  of  either  taatei 
or  curiosity,  >vas  the  utmost,  which  he  could  expect  from  disobed>* 
ence.  The  continuance  of  all  his  enjoyments,  endless  life,  andtbt 
favour  of  God,  whom  he  saw  both  able  and  inclined  to  bless  hiiii« 
was  the  certain  reward  of  obedience.    No  situation  can  be  devised 
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Scription,  prompted  him  to  disobey.  The  motives  to  obedience^ 
ireremany;  and  in  their  ipoment  infinite:  those  to  disobedience^ 
Weft  few,  poor,  and  trifling. 

7%e  law  J  under  which  our  Jirsl  parents  were  placed^  is  styled  Itl 
the  Scriptores,  thefirsi^  or  ola,  Covenant ;  and  is  commohiy  called 
"by  divines,  the  covenant  of  works  ;  in  distinction  from  the  new  of 
second  covenant,  of  ivhich  Christ  is  the  Mediator,  and  which  i« 
called  the  covenant  of  grace.  A  covenant  of  works  is  no  othef 
thdn  a  law  requiring  ob^ience,  and  prohibiting  disobedience,  pro^ 
Viifliing  a  reward  to  the  former,  and  threatening  punishment  to  the 
Idilter.  It  takes,  in  this  case,  the  name  of  a  covenant,  rather  thah 
tlrttt  of  a  law,  (although  it  has  all  the  nature  and  sanctions  of  H 
bw)  because  God  was  pleased  to  communicate  his  will  to  man  ill 
the  form  of  a  covenant :  a  mode  gentle,  condescending,  and  highly 
expressive  of  the  divine  benignity. 

rfo  being,  already  sinful,  can  be  possibly  holden  guiltless  undet 
isttoh  a  covenant ;  or,  in  better  language,  when  tried  for  his  con* 
duct,  be  justified.  His  former  crimes  render  it  impossible,  that  it 
should  become  a  covenant  of  life  to  him.  To  offer  the  conditions 
of  such  a  covenant  to  beings  of  this  character,  would  be  merely  to 
tantalise  them ;  since  by  the  very  terms  of  it  they  would  be  ori* 
ginally  fixed  in  a  state  of  condemnation.  Accordingly,  when  God 
proposed  to  place  mankind,  anew,  in  a  state  of  probation,  he  set 
forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  the  remission  of  sins,  already 
past  /  and  offered  to  accept  of  his  obedience  in  their  stead,  as  the 
ground  of  their  justification. 

But  sinless  creatures  are,  with  perfect  and  obvious  propriety 
placed  under  such  a  covenant.  Their  character,  being  spotless 
J8  such,  as  to  admit  of  their  justification  on  the  around  of  their  own 
obedience.  If  that  obedience  should,  during  the  time  of  trial,  be 
perfect  5  theii*  justification  and  reward  must  follow,  of  course,  from 
the  conditions  of  the  law  itself;  and  no  atonement  could  be  neces«- 
$krj  for  them.  Thus  the  hol]^  Angels  obeyed,  and  were  justifi^. 
Thu^  Adam  would  have  been  fustined,  had  he  continued  obedient. 
Thus,  also,  the  evil  Angels  fell,  and  were  condemned. 

V.  We  learn,  also,  that  the  obedience  of  Adam,  as  prescribed  by 
fhii  law,  was  concentered  in  a  single  point ;  and  was  thus  rendered 
*Uijf^  and,  so  far  as  might  be,  secure,  in  a  manner,  strongly  express* 
ihe  df  the  goodness  (f  God. 
'    If  he  ate  not  of  the  forbidden  firuit ;  he  was  approved. 

I  do  not  intend,  that  he  was  not  required  to  obey  God  in  all 
"thin^.  This,  unquestionably,  was  demanded  of  him,  as  well  ^s 
ot  every  other  creature ;  and  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  his  mdispen- 
sAble  duty.  But  I  mean,  that  God  absolutely  suspended  his  accept- 
iBAce,  justification,  and  reward,  on  the  single  point  of  his  abstain^ 
jAg  from  the  forbiddeo  fruit.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  Adam 
Mudersd  hi!^  obcfdiemre  peculiarly  easy.  It  brought  the  duty, 
4ldielli  he  was  e^peci^lhr  required  to  perform^  up  to  his  view,  in  the 
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most  distinct  manner  possible  ;  and  rendered  it  too  intelligible  to 
be  mistaken.  No  room  was  left  for  doubt,  or  debate.  The  object 
in  question  was  a  sensible  object,  perfectly  defined,  and  perfectly 
understood.  No  metaphysical  or  philosophical  discussion  was  de- 
manded, or  admitted.  No  uncertainty  existed,  as  to  the  degree,  m 
which  his  obedience  was  required.  He  was  left  at  no  loss  con- 
cerning the  time,  the  manner,  or  the  nature,  of  that  conduct,  which 
it  was  proper  for  him  to  observe.  He  knew  the  whole  extent  of 
what  was  commanded,  and  what  was  forbidden;  and  therefore 
could  not  but  know  whether  he  obeyed,  or  disobeyed.  This 
knowledge,  always  of  high  importance,  was  especially  important 
to  Aim,  »so  lately  brought  into  existence,  so  unversed  in  argumea- 
tation,  acquainted  only  with  plain  facts,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
nothing,  but  mere  common  sense. 

Besides,  as  his  obedience  was  confined  to  a  single  point,  he  wai 
taueht,  and  enabled,  to  sunmion  all  his  watchfulness,  resolutioni 
ana  strength,  to  this  point  only  •,  to  keep  it  supremely  in  view; 
and  to  be  continually  guarded  against  every  thing,  which  mi^ht 
lead  him  to  transgress,  here.  In  making  this  the  medium  of  tnal, 
God  secured  him,  of  course,  against  all  other  dangers ;  so  that  he 
was  left  at  full  leisure  to  watch  against  all  possible  temptations  to 
this  single  evil.  Were  an  earthly  parent  to  try  the  obedience  of  a 
child,  and  make  his  right  to  the  inheritance  of  an  estate  depend  on 
the  performance  of  his  filial  duty:  such  a  mode  of  trying  him 
would  be  thought  not  only  reasonable,  but  generous,  noble,  and 
strongly  indicative  of  parental  affection. 

VI.  fVe  learn  from  the  text^  that  the  rewards^  promised  to  Wm, 
were  infinitely  great,  and  furnished,  therefore,  an  infinite  motive  to 
obedience. 

That  Adam,  if  faithfully  obedient,  would  have  inherited  immor^ 
tal  hfe,  and  its  various  blessings,  is  evidently  involved  in  the  words 
of  the  law.  Jf  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die.  If  thou  eatett 
not,  thou  shalt  not  die,  but  live  for  ever ;  is  the  necessary  counter- 
part; without  admitting  which,  the  threatening  expressed  would 
mean  nothing,  and  the  law  become  a  mere  nullity.  For,  in  this 
case,  his  situation,  whether  he  obeyed  or  disobeyed,  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same ;  and  he  would  be  left  without  a  single  motive  to 
obedience.  That  the  posterity  of  Adam  have  been  essentially  af- 
fected by  his  apostacy  is  not  often  denied ;  and,  I  tliink,  cannot  be, 
with  even  the  appearance  of  reason.  As  I  propose  to  discuss  this 
subject  hereafter,  I  shall,  for  the  present,  take  this  point  for  grant- 
ed. If  it  be  admitted ;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  they  would 
have  been  ecjually  interested  in  the  benefits,  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  his  obedience ;  and  would,  like  him,  have  lived  for  ever. 
After  the  Apostacy,  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  moral  likeness  ;  sin- 
ful and  miserable,  like  himself.  Had  he  obejped,  the  children^  be- 
gotten by  him,  would,  without  a  reasonable  doubt,  have  been  bom 
m  his  likeness  als0|  and  been  destined,  like  himself,  to  imceasing 
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holiness  and  immortal  life.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  motives, 
here  presented  to  obedience,  were  in  themselves  of  infinite  magni- 
tude. They  were  also  motives,  coming  directly  to  his  heart;  af- 
fecting him,  as  far  as  might  be,  with  their  whole  importance ;  daily 
forcea  upon  his  view ;  and  reasonably  expected,  if  any  thing  could 
be  expected,  to  prevail. 

VII.  We  learn^  that  motives  equallt/  powerful,  lent  iheir  whoU 
fottt  to  deter  him  from  disobeying. 

The  reward  promised  was  immortal  life ;  the  punishment  threat* 
ened  was,  I  apprehend,  eternal  death.  These  two  appear  to  be 
the  only  reward  and  punishment,  uhimately  promised  and  threat- 
ened, in  the  divine  law,  as  the  proper  retribution  of  obedience  and 
disobedience,  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  As  this  subject 
jrill  naturally  be  brought  up  to  view,  when  I  come  to  consider  the 
sentence,  pronounced  on  the  offenders  ;  I  shall  dismiss  it  for  the 
present.  What  motives  could  possibly  have  greater  influence  on: 
a  thinking  mind,  than  these  ?  With  what  force,  especially,  must 
they  be  addressed  to  such  a  mind,  as  that  gf  Adam;  unbiassed  by 
any  influence  of  sin,  loving  obedience  entirely,  accustomed  only  to 
happiness,  entitled  to  immortal  life,  and  yet  capable  of  losine  finally 
this  glorious  state  !  What  a  contrast  between  these  two  oojiects  s 
how  afiecting,  how  amazing . 

REMARKS. 

From  these  summary  considerations  it  appears, 

1st.  Tliat  God  acted,  in  establishing  the  probation  of  our  first  pa^ 
rents,  not  only  justly,  but  kindly  and  bountifully. 

In  forming  our  own  estimate  of  this  subject,  we  are  prone  to 
consider  chiefly,  and  often  solely,  the  issue  of  their  trial ;  which  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  as  well  as  feel,  to  be,  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view,  incomprehensibly  melancholy  and  dreadful.  In  thi» 
consideration,  also,  we  are  partial;  as  being  deeply  interested 
judges ;  since  we  are  involved  in  the  calamities,  flowing  from  their 
transgression.  But  neither  of  these  things  ought  to  have  any  in- 
fluence on  our  judgment  concerning  this  subject.  We  ought  to 
inquire  only  concerning  the  circumstances,  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  the  conditions  prescribed  to  them.  If  these  were  rea- 
sonable and  just ;  then  Goci  was  reasonable  and  just  in  prescribing 
them ;  and  that  they  were  so,  even  we  cannot  deny. 

That  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  right  for  God  to  try  all  his 
Intelligent  creatures,  cannot,  I  think,  be  rationally  doubted ;  zhd 
•that  the  trial  of  our  first  Parents  was  eminently  reasonable  in  all 
its  circumstances,  appears  to  me  unquestionable. 

Their  situation  was  clearly  a  strong  proof  of  the  bounty  and 
kindness  of  tiicir  Maker;  and  was  composed  of  abundance,  peace, 
ease,  and  enjoyment,  and  attended  by  the  living  and  delightful 
hope  of  superior  good,  unceasingly  filling  their  continually  enlarg- 
ing &cultieS|  viewS)  and  desires.    It  was  necessary^  tnat  they 
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should  be  employed;  and  their  employment  was  such,  as  evex' 
since,  notwithstanding  the  toil  and  sutibring,  by  which  it  has  beeoi 
accompanied,  has  been  most  congenial  to  human  natui-e,  and  most 
deligliUul  to  the  human  heart.    How  much  more  desirable  must  it 
have  been  in  a  state,  to  which  toil  and  suffering  were  absolute 
strangers.     Idleness  would  render  even  virtuous  beings  useless* 
and  so  far  as  I  see,  worthless.    Virtuous  action  is  au  the  real 
worth  of  Intelligent  beines.    Without  it,  there  can  exist  no  selfraRr 
probation,  no  peace  of  nund,  no  inherent  dignity,  no  consciousness 
of  excellence,  no  desert  of  esteem.    To  be  employed,  therefore, 
was  indispensable  both  to  the  character,  and  to  the  happinesS}.Qt 
our  first  parents. 

Their  advantages  for  obeying,  and  their  inducements  to  obedit 
enpe,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  best  manner  suited  to  such  beingHi. 
as  they  were,  and  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  goodness  of  God«. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  creatures,  so  lately  introduced  iolo. 
existence,  could  have  been,  in  this  respect,  placed  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous situation. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  their  trial,  we  are  bound  to  judge,  inder 
pendently  of  its  consequences.  Had  Jidam  stood,  we  should  haver 
never  questioned  the  equity  of  the  trial.  We  cannot,  consistentlJTi 
with  reason,  any  more  question  it  now.  Our  estimate  of  this  sub:- 
ject  ought  clearly  to  be  formed  on  the  conditions  and  circumstan- 
ces themselves ;  as  we  should  have  formed  it,  had  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  been  preecnted  to  us  before  the  issue.  In  this 
case,  we  should  not  ha\e  hesitated  to  acknowledge  either  the 
justice,  or  the  goodness,  of  the  Creator.  Whenever  we  now  judg^ 
otherwise,  our  judgment  does  not  proceed  from  reason  ana  evi- 
dence; but  is  the  mere  offspring  of  prejudice  and  feeling. 

2dly.  These  considerations  teach  us^  also^  the  extreme  error  and 
perverseness  of  those  men,  who,  in  the  language  of  sneer  and  ccmr. 
tempt,  declare,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  condemned  man', 
kind  for  the  mere  eaiine  of  an  apple, 

I  have  here  adopted  the  language,  which  has  been  oflen  usedr 
concerning  this  subject,  not  by  Infidels  only,  but  by  multitudes  of, 
such,  as  profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  however,  notthfe. 
language  of  reason  and  common  sense,  but  of  partiality  and  'pas- 
sion ;  of  a  most  unhappy  nature,  and  existing  in  a  very  censurable* 
degree. 

Pfothing,  in  which  God  is  concerned,  or  is  supposed  to  have  htn 
cpncemed,  can  be  the  proper  object  of  contempt  or  sneers,  of, 
sport  or  ridicule.  Every  thought  concerning  this  great,  pure,  and! 
awful  Being,  ought  to  spring  from  the  most  profound  reverence ; . 
and,  whenever  expressed,  ought  to  be  uttered  only  in  the  most' 
reverential  terms.  Especially  are  we  bound  to  exclude  all  levity  r 
of  mind  from  a  case  of  such  deep  importance,  and  amazing  con-' 
cem^as  the  Apostacy  of  man;  an  event,  which  not  only  exposed { 
tbe,fmnye<}iate,  subjects  of  ,it  to  the  divine  wrath,  and  the -fiAaii«!ii- . 
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lence  of  reprobation,  but  entailed  also  an  endless  multitude  of  ixu- 
•eries,  as  well  as  an  endless  course  of  depravity,  on  their  smning 
rot>geny.  The  exposure  of  a  single  human  soul  to  the  anger  of 
God,  and  to  the  miseries  of  perdition,  is  a  subject,  too  solemn  to 
be  taken  up  by  a  trifling  mmd,  or  discussed  with  a  thoughtless 
tonsue.  When  we  are  considering  Sin  and  Condemnation,  the 
gimi  and  miseries  of  the  present  life,  or  the  endless  corruption  aiid 
wfierinss  of  the  life  to  come :  whatever  else  may  be  in  unison  with 
these  subjects,  sport  and  sneer  are  only  discordant ;  and  jar,  and 
grate,  upon  the  ear  of  a  sober  man  with  a  harshness,  eqvally 
unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  distressing  to  every 
iBCional  feeling.  Pie,  who  can  adopt  sentiments  of  contempt  and 
lidiculc ;  and,  still  more,  he  who  can  utter  them ;  in  a  case,  where 
hii  all  is  at  stake,  is  a  madman,  much  fitter  to  grope  in  Bedlam,  than 
to  mingle  with  rational  society. 

The  phraseology,  here  adopted,  is  totally  unjust  and  unfounded, 
totally  false  and  hollow.  It  insinoaates,  and  intentionally  insinuates, 
that  God  was  influenced  in  his  condemnation  of  our  first  parents 
by  9  resentment,  excited  only  by  the  value,  which  he  placed  on 
the  forbidden  fi-uit ;  and  that,  as  exhibited  in  this  part  of  the  Scrip- 
bires,  he  was  moved  by  those  weak  and  pitiful  passions,  with  vAixch 
men,  at  times,  violently  and  foolishly  resent  the  loss  of  their  own 
property.  As  the  value  of  the  fruit  was  insignificant,  and  in  a 
lense  nothing ;  these  men  conclude,  that  God  could  not  prize  it  so 
bigbly,  as  to  be  angry  at  the  transgression,  or  to  inflict  punishment, 
nuch  less  so  dreadful  a  punishment,  on  the  transgressors.  Were 
lie  principle  just,  on  which  they  profess  to  argue ;  I  readily  admit, 
la  every  other  man  will  admit,  that  God  cannot  be  supppsed  to 
Itave  punished  them  at  all,  for  the  reason  alleged. 

But  the  principle  itself  has  no  connexion  vnih  the  subject :  the 
iVgument,  derived  from  it,  is,  therefore,  without  a  foundation.  The 
Scriptures  neither  here,  nor  elsewhere,  present  us  with  any  such 
news  of  God.  Nothing  is  more  remote  from  the  story  actually 
old,  or  from  the  doctrines  really  expressed.  Every  thing,  which 
B  taught  by  the  Bible  concerning  tliis  subject,  is  highly  solemn 
ind  affecting. 

Our  first  parents  were  condemned,  because  they  disobeyed 
heir  Maker,  revolted  fcom  his  authority,  and  rebelled  against  his 
;overnment.  Whatever  was  the  mode,  whatever  was  the  instru- 
aent,  of  the  rebellion  ;  the  sin  was  substantially  the  same.  The 
ame  authority  was  denied ;  the  same  obligation  broken ;  and,  of 
ourse,  the  same  guilt  was  thus  far  incurred.  There  is,  however, 
difference  in  transgressions,  and  a  plain  one,  which  renders  the 
uilt  greater  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  temptation.  That 
{•position,  which  disobeys  under  the  influence  of  a  small  tempta- 
on,  is  certainly  worse  than  that,  which,  resisting  such  a  tempta- 
oa,  yields  only  to  inducements,  which  are  very  great.  This  rule 
f  jMging  is  universal ;  and  in  other  cases,  is  acknowledged  with- 
VoL.  L  fit 
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out  a  question.  It  o\ight  to  be  ?irknowlot1c^ocl  hero.  Had  Adam 
disobeyed,  to  gain  the  dominion  of  the  UniverF'%  or  admission  into 
Heaven ;  these  men  would  have  pronounced  the  trial  unreasona- 
ble; because  the  temptation  was  evidently  too  great  for  his  facul- 
ties, and  disproportioned  to  his  ability  to  resist.  On  tlie  same 
principle,  they  ought  now  to  acknowledge,  that  the  trial  was  wholly 
equitable ;  because  it  allowed  of  no  temptations,  except  such  as 
were  insignificant  and  trifling.  Thus  the  argument  is  directly 
against  them,  and  unansweramy  refutes  their  favourite  doctrine. 

The  fruit,  whatever  it  was,  was  plainly  of  no  importance,  in  the 
possession,  to  Him,  who  at  his  bidding,  can  in  a  moment  call  into 
existence  a  world,  or  a  million  of  worlds,  with  all  their  furniture 
and  beauty.  Nor  has  it,  in  this  sense,  the  most  remote  relation  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  The  guilt  of  our  first  parents  lay  solely  in 
rebelling  against  the  will  of  God ;  their  Creator,  Sovereign,  and 
Benefactor.  For  this  rebellion,  they  were  justly  condemned,  if 
God  can  justly  condemn  a  rebellious  creature. 

3dly.  We  are  taught  hy  this  passage  of  Scripture^  in  one  import' 
ant  particular^  the  views  which  God  entertains  of  sin. 

The  sentence,  here  denounced  against  disobedience,  is  denoun- 
ced against  the  first  act.  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shall  surely  die.  The  death,  threatened  in  this  law,  is  threatened 
to  a  single  transgression.  Accordingly,  for  a  single  transgression 
they  were  afterwards  condemned. 

How  difierent  is  this  exhibition  of  the  mind  of  God,  concerning 
this  subject,  from  the  views,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  cherish! 
We  are  prone  to  believe,  that,  even  after  numerous  transgressions, 
nay,  after  the  sins  of  a  whole  life,  God  will  still  regard  us  with  so 
much  favour,  that  we  shall  scarcely  be  condemned.  Our  first  pa 
rents  ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  were  condemned.  How  many 
things,  apparently  much  more  aggravated,  have  we  done?  Yd 
how  greatly  are  we  at  case  concerning  the  divine  anger,  and  out 
approaching  destination.  Under  the  persuasion,  that  we  are  not 
so  sinful  as  others,  and,  indeed,  that  we  arc  scarcely  sinful  at  all, 
we  hear  the  law,  the  transgression,  and  the  penalty,  awfully  re- 
sounded in  our  cars ;  and  hardly  suppose  ourselves  interested  in 
either.  To  the  final  judgment,  and  the  final  condemnation,  of 
the  wicked,  we  turn  a  careless  self-satisfied  eye ;  as  objects,  which, 
however  interesting  to  others,  have  little  or  no  reference  to  ou^ 
selves.  Thus  flattered,  and  supported,  by  views  of  our  guilt  ut- 
terly opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  wholly  contrary  to  those  oi 
God,  we  go  on  in  the  commission  of  Sin,  without  any  serious 
alarm;  and  persuade  ourselves,  that,  whether  the  Lord  will  do 

food  to  us,  or  not,  he  certainly  loill  never  do  evil.     In  this  depiora- 
le  manner,  life  is  sp^nt ;  the  day  of  repentance  trifled  away;  and 
the  hope  of  redemption  and  forgiveness  lost  for  ever. 

But,  let  every  sinner  in  this  house  remember,  that  he  was  con- 
demned for  his  first  sin;  for  the  second;  for  the  third;  and  ibr 
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every  one  which  has  followed.  Call  to  mind  then,  I  beseech  you, 
the  amazing  number  of  transgressions,  actually  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  every  sinner  present.  Think  how  many  have  been  com- 
mitted in  a  smglc  day  ;  how  many  more  in  a  week ;  in  a  month ; 
in  a  year.  How  astonishing  must  be  the  sum  of  those,  which  are 
committed  in  a  whole  life !  The  same  God,  who  condemned  Adam 
for  one  transgression,  regards  eveiy  sin,  of  which  you  have  been 
guilty,  with  the  same  abhorrence.  How  awful  was  tne  sentence  of 
tondemnation  pronounced  on  him !  What  then  can  remain  for  you 
in  your  present  condition,  but  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment 
iKM  fiery  indignation  P 
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SERMON  XXVII. 

PBaTID&KC£« THE   TEMPTATION   AND    FALL. 


GkRxn^HI.  h-^^~Mno  thi  gerpeni  wom  mori  aubtle  than  am^  btatt  cf  tkeJmH 
whUh  Um  hord  had  made,  ^^id  /m  mid  urilo  the  womcuit  Yea,  hnlh  God  Moidy  F< 
shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  f  And  the  moman  said  unto  the  urpent, 
IVe  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  :  But  of  the  fruit  of  ike  Irm 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  U,  neilker 
sfiall  ye  touch  it,  test  ye  die.  Jind  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not 
surely  die  :  For  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  lUtaU 
be  opened :  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  And  when  the  tpoman 
saw,  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  c 
a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  dtdeiU;  oni 
gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her  ;  and  he  did  eat. 

IN  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  situation  of  our  Jirst  pa^ 
rents  in  the  state  of  trial,  in  zvhich  God  was  pleased  to  place  them : 
and  the  ccndilions  of  the  law,  or  covenant,  wider  which  they  were 
placed.  These,  1  endeavoured  to  show,  were  just  and  reasonable ; 
and  such,  as  clearly  spoke  the  benevolence  of  God. 

In  the  text,  we  are  informed  of  the  residt  of  this  trial ;  viz.  that 
they  transgressed  the  law,  fell  from  their  original  purify,  forfeited 
the  favour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  were  condemned  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  law. 

In  this  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  four  things  especially 
claim  our  serious  attention  : 

I.  The  Character  of  the  Tempter: 

II.  77*6;  Manner  of  the  Temptation : 

HI.  The  Character,  and  Circumstances,  of  the  Persons  Tempted: 
and, 

iV.   The  Consequences  of  the  Temptation. 

I.   The  Character  of  the  Tempter  demands  our  attention. 

The  Tempter  is  exhibited  to  us,  here,  by  the  Name  of  the  Str* 
pent :  or,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  that  Serpent.  This  phraseology  na- 
turally leads  us  to  imai^ine,  that  a  part  of  this  discourse,  as  origin- 
ally writtcMi,  has  been  lost ;  altered,  perhaps,  by  Moses,  according 
to  the  commands  of  God ;  or,  afterwards,  by  some  prophet,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  comm.and  ;  because  the  passage  had  answered 
the  end  intended  by  it,  and  was  not  henceforth  a  necessary  part  of 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  originally  difTercntly 
written  ;  and  the  present  language  is  owing  to  some  mistake  of  a 
transcriber.  Of  this  Serpent,  St.  John  declares,  that  he  was  Satan ; 
the  head,  or  leader,  of  those  angels  zoho  kept  not  their  frst  estate^ 
hut  revolted  from  God,  and  threw  off  their  subjection  to  hit  go* 
verumeuL 
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This  exalted  being,  unsatisfied  with  his  dignity  and  glory  in  hea- 
ven, appears  to  have  aspired  to  a  station  still  higher,  and  to  have 
chosen  to  hazard  the  loss  of  all  which  he  posses^sed,  rather  than  to 
continue  in  that,  in  which  he  was  placed  ;  a  station,  not  improba- 
bly, the  first  in  the  created  Universe.  In  thus  aspiring,  ne  fell 
from  this  height  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  guilt,  and 
misery ;  and  completely  verified  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that 
such  as  have  been  first  will,  in  various  instances,  be  last  in  the 
great  kingdom  of  God. 

After  his  fall,  the  evil  passions,  which  began  to  influence  him  in 
beaven,  appear  to  have  gained  an  entire  ascendency.  All  his  pur- 
poses have,  since  that  event,  been  evil,  mischievous,  and  abomina- 
ble; and  the  means,  by  which  he  has  laboured  to  accomplish 
them,  have  been  base,  grovelling,  and  suited  to  the  nature  oi  the 
purposes. 

That,  upon  which  he  now  entered,  was  probably  as  base,  as  hate- 
ful, as  unjust,  and  as  cruel,  as  was  ever  formed ;  and  will,  perhaps, 
be  more  remembered  with  horror,  hereafter,  than  any  other ;  unless 
we  are  to  except  the  Rebellion,  to  which  he  successfully  solicited 
his  companions  in  heaven,  and  the  Ci-ucifixion  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  motives,  by  which  he  was  influenced  to  this  work  of  death 
and  destruction,  were  probably  such  as  these. 

His  Env^  was  naturally  and  highly  provoked  at  the  sight  of  so 
humble  a  race  of  beings,  as  Men,  possess] rig  a  character,  and  lot, 
plainly  superior  to  his  own  ;  because  they  were  immortal  and  holy, 
and  consequently  happy  also ;  because  they  stood  higher  in  the 
approbation  of  God,  and  the  estimation  of  Angels;  and  because 
they  were,  in  prospect,  the  heirs  of  immortal  life  and  endless  en- 
joyment. 

His  Resentment  against  God,  which  fired  his  rebellious  spirit  at 
all  times,  now  saw,  and  seized,  what  he  thought  an  advantageous 
opportunity,  to  disappoint  his  great  Enemy  of  his  favourite  design ; 
to  overcast  the  face,  and  glory,  of  his  new  creation  ;  to  dishonour 
his  name;  to  disturb  again  the  peace  of  his  kingdom;  and  to 
frustrate  purposes,  which  seemed  to  be  near,  if  not  nearest,  to  his 
heart. 

His  Pride,  also,  was,  doubtless,  greatly  gratified  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  disappoint  his  Maker ;  to  counteract  his  de- 
signs ;  and  to  prove,  that  his  wisdom  was  not  so  great,  as  to  secure 
him  from  being  thwarted,  and  vanquished,  by  this  sagacity  of  his 
enemy. 

Nor  ¥ras  his  Malevolence  probably  less  concerned  in  this  enter- 
prise* He  had  now  become  the  professed,  habitual,  and  eternal 
«nemy  of  God,  and  of  his  creation.  Good  he  regarded,  wherever 
•he  saw  it,  with  an  evil  and  malignant  eye,  and  an  aching  heart. 
That  others  were  happy,  was,  to  his  debased  feelings,  a  certain 
source  of  misery.  The  only  emotions,  which  resembled  happiness, 
itt  bii  mind»  were  now  those,  which,  in  the  true  fiend-like  manner. 
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exulted  in  overcoming  others,  in  destroying  or  lessening  their  en- 
joyments, and  in  reducing  them  to  the  same  level  of  deformity  and 
uretchedness  with  himself.  These  emotions  could  not  but  be 
strongly  excited  by  the  prospect  of  ruining  a  world  of  happ^ 
beings ;  such  as  were,  and  were  to  be,  our  first  parents  and  tneir 
offsprinc 

For  tlie  gratification  of  these  abandoned  dispositions,  he  was 
prepared  to  employ  any  means.  Accordingly,  he  chose  rather  to 
inhabit,  and  animate,  a  serpent,  and  ally  himself  to  the  brutes, 
than  to  fail  of  his  design.  In  the  body  of  this  serpent  he  ap- 
proached, and  accosted.  Eve ;  doubdess  expecting,  what  actuallj 
took  place,  that  both  himself  and  his  purposes  would,  in  this  way, 
be  effectually  concealed. 

II.  Tht  manner  of  the  Temptation  was  remarkably  distingvishti 
by  art  and  subtlety. 

He  accosted  tne  general  Mother  of  Mankind,  when  she  was 
alone,  and  of  course  most  unguarded.  Had  Adam  been  present, 
it  seems  unquestionable,  that  both  would  have  assisted  each  other ; 
and  that  their  mutual  strength  might  have  resisted,  with  success, 
the  insidiousness,  which  was  suflBcient  to  prevail  over  one. 

He  began  his  address  to  her,  with  a  question,  which  involved  in 
it,  apparently,  not  impiety,  but  surprise ;  and  which  was  calculated, 
in  the  highest  degree,  to  excite  her  attention  and  curiosity,  without 
raising  in  her  mind  any  alarm,  or  even  suspicion.  Yiea,  hath  God 
saidy  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?  "  Can  this  be 
possible?  What  end  can  it  answer?  For  what  purpose  were 
these  fruits  created,  but  to  be  eaten,  and  eaten  by  you  ?  Whence 
then  the  prohibition  ?  Or  is  it  possible,  that  such  a  prohibition 
should  exist  ?'' 

Had  he  directlv  opposed  God,  it  is  probable,  that  the  honest 
mind  of  Eve  would  have  revolted  at  the  conduct ;  and  fled  from 
the  temptation,  with  horror.  But  now,  he  said  just  enough  to 
awaken  her  curiosity,  and  no  more.  Hence  she  was  prepared  to 
listen  to  him,  to  go  on  with  him  in  his  sentiments ;  and,  in  the  end, 
to  imbibe  them  all.  The  Question,  in  a  manner  not  naturally 
seen,  nor  suspected,  by  her,  awakened  a  train  of  thoughts,  in 
themselves  dangerous,  and  leading  easily  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Eve^  in  the  native  simplicity  and  integrity  of  her  heart,  replied, 
We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden.  But  ofthefnit 
of  the  tree.,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden^  God  hath  saidj  Fe 
shall  not  eat  ofit^  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die. 

This  answer  brought  the  subject  immediately  to  the  point,  which 
the  tempter  wished ;  and  gave  him  a  fair  opportunity,  without  di- 
rectly dfenying  the  divine  prohibition,  to  seauce  the  heart  of  his 
victim.  He  replied  accordingly,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.  F^r 
God  doth  knowy  that,  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof  then  your  eyes  ihall 


be  opened^  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods^  knowing  good  and  evU* 
,    Nothing  could,  in  such  circumstances,  be  more  artfully  c 


conduct* 
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cd.     It  was  not  a  fliflFiCuU  thing,  in  itself,  to  persuade  Ere,  that  she 
should  not  die.     Death  \vas  an  evil,  whose  nature  she  could  but 
very  imperfectly  comprehend,  and  of  which  she  had  known  no  ex* 
ample.     But  of  the  pleasantness  of  the  fruit,  its  fragrance,  and 
beauty,  she  had  a  distinct  comprehension.     She  also,  in  all  proba- 
bility, knew,  in  some  degree,  the  character  of  those  gods  ;  Elohim^ 
that  is,  Angels;  to  whose  nature,  knowledge,  and  dignity,  she  was 
to  rise  by  eating  the  prohibited  fruit.     At  the  same  time,  he  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  only  object  which  was  likely  to  be  to  her  an 
object  of  desire.      She  and  her  husband  were  surrounded  with 
good;  and  had  nothing  to  regret,  and  nothing  to  fear.      Their 
only  danger  seems  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  coveting  more,  be- 
cause they  already  had  so  much ;  and  of  wishing,  because  they 
were  now  so  wise  and  happy,  to  become  wiser  and  happier.     The 
Tempter,  by  his  own  experience,  perfectly  understood  the  power 
of  this  mode  of  attack,  and  the  proper  avenue,  through  which  to 
introduce  the  temptation.     Ere  knew,  that  Angels  were  superior 
to  her,  as  she  was  superior  to  the  brutes ;  and  probably  knew  not, 
but  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  they  became  Angels.     These 
views  would  naturally  make  her  consider  the  tree,  as  wholly  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise  ;  and  lead  her  to  forget  the  danger  of 
disobedience. 

At  the  same  time,  the  boldness  and  impudence  of  the  Tempter's 
assertions,  probably  astonished  and  confounded  her.     There  is 
something  in  the  confidence,  with  which,  at  times,  assertions  are 
made,  which  has  always  more  or  less  commanded  belief  in  the  ig- 
norant and  inexperienced ;  such  as  she  was  at  this  time.     To  her 
he  appeared  to  understand  the  subject  in  a  manner,  of  which  she 
had  never  before  formed  a  conception ;  and  the  boldness  and  pe- 
remptoriness  of  his  declarations  gave  them  such  an  air  of  truth 
and  wisdom,  as  she  was  unprepared  to  resist.    Nor  did  he  fail  to 
avail  himself  of  the  influence  of  that  passion,  which  is  so  univer- 
sal, so  easily  kindled,  and  so  powerfully  operative,  in  the  minds  of 
all  her  descendants ;  viz.  Jealousy,     God  doth  know,  that  in  the 
day  ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  a» 
Gods.     In  this  speech,  he  artfully,  but  evidently,  insinuated,  that 
the  true  reason,  why  the  tree  was  forbidden,  was,  that  God  knew 
this  to  be  its  nature  and  efficacy ;  that  the  prohibition  was,  there- 
fore, insincerely  and  unkindly  made ;  and  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, on  the  part  of  God,  was  sinister,  selfish,  and  oppressive. 

This  procedure  cave  an  endrely  new  aspect  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  God ;  and  to  a  mind,  beginning  to  be  tinctured 
with  jealousy,  rendered  that  character  unamiable,  and  that  conduct 
suspected  and  unworthy. 

When  this  >vas  accomplished,  and  Eve  had  let  go  her  hold  on 
her  glorious  benefactor,  till  then  absolutely  loved,  venerated,  and 
trusted ;  she  was  prepared  for  every  thing,  which  could  follow. 
4  lit^  contemplation  of  the  fruit  itself,  alter  she  bad  begun  tt^e 
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course  of  infiJelity  in  her  heart,  led  her,  as  temptations  have  alwajrs 
led  the  heart  of  unbelief,  to  direct  transgression  and  open  rebel- 
lion. To  eat  it,  she  now  perceived,  would  at  once  gratify  her 
taste,  and  raise  her  to  the  envied  distinction,  which  was  promised* 
Such  is  the  summary  account,  which  God  has  thought  proper 
to  give  us  in  his  word,  of  one  of  the  two  most  important  transac- 
tions, which  this  world  has  ever  seen.  A  part  only,  and  not  im- 
probably a  small  one,  of  the  events,  which  actually  took  place,  is 
recorded.  That  various  other  diings  passed  on  this  occasion,  can- 
not be  doubted.  Beside  the  abruptness  of  the  introduction,  the 
first  question  appears  to  be  asked  in  conse(|uence  of  something, 
which  had  preceded.  These  outlines  the  great  English  P6et  has 
filled  with  several  natural  and  interesting  circumstances,  which,  or 
something  hkc  which,  may  not  improbably  have  happened.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  beheve,  that  the  serpent  may  have  alleged,  that  he 
himself  had  eaten  of  the  fruit,  and  had  not  died ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  gained,  from  its  mysterious  and  happy  influence,  the 
Eowers  of  understanding  and  speech,  with  which  he  appeared  to 
e  elevated  above  his  kindred  brutes. 

Be  this  as  it  may ;  it  seems  evident,  that  the  story,  as  here  told, 
is  either  the  close,  or  the  epitome,  or  both,  of  a  full  account  of  the 
transaction.  Yet,  as  it  is,  it  is  a  specimen  of  consummate  art,  in- 
sidiousness,  and  fraud.  The  manner  of  address,  on  the  part  of 
the  serpent,  is  calculated  insensibly  to  insinuate,  and  inspire,  jea- 
lousy and  irreverence  towards  God  ;  uneasy  and  repining  thoughts 
of  the  condition,  in  which  man  was  placed  by  him;  ardent  ambi- 
tion to  be  like  Angels  in  knowledge,  happiness,  and  glory;  and 
longing  desires  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  for  this  end;  together 
with  strong  hopes,  that  no  evil  consequences  would  follow  the 
transgression. 

III.   The  character  of  the  persons  tempted^  was  probably  singviati 
They  were  newly  created ;   were  innocent ;   were  holy ;   and^ 
considering  the  short  period  of  their  being,  were  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed of  no  small  discernment  in  divine  things.   They  loved  truth; 
were  free  from  all  biasses  and  prejudices ;  possessed  a  vigorous  un^ 
derstanding ;  and  thus  were  prepared  for  a  ready  reception  of  everj^ 
truth,  and  for  a  rapid  progress  in  useful  knowledge.   The  progress^ 
which  they  actually  made,  must  have  been  great,  under  such  adi 
vantages,  compared  with  what,  at  first  thought,  may  seem  probable. 
Still  they  were  imperfect  beings ;  without  experience ;  and  des-i 
titute  of  knowledge  in  many  particulars,  which  would  naturally  be 
wished  in  a  case,  where  art  and  falsehood  were  employed  against 
them ;  and,  although  furnished  with  a  clear  comprehension  of  theii? 
own  duty,  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  character,  and  unable  readi* 
ly  to  conjecture  the  designs,  of  their  Adversary.     The  first  deceit, 
which  they  ever  knew,  was  now  practised  on  themselves ;  and  tl* 
first  falsehood,  of  which  they  ever  heard,  was  now  directed  to  theii? 
6wn  destruction.    Of  the  rebellion  of  the  Angels,  they  probdMj^ 
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knew  nothing;  and  of  the  character  of  the  Tempter,  they  would 
not  naturally  form  even  a  suspicion.  Accustomed  to  hear  only 
truth,  they  would  not  easily  expect  a  lie ;  and,  habituated  only  to 
faithfulness  and  friendship,  fraud  and  malevolence  were,  in  their 
approach  to  them,  assured  of  a  necessary,  and  sufficient,  disguise. 
That  artless,  child-like  simplicity,  which  so  delights  the  mind,  and 
embellishes  the  pictures  of  the  historian  and  the  poet ;  which 
adorned  the  life,  and  endeared  and  enforced  the  lessons  of  the  Re- 
deemer himself;  and  which  now  constitutes  no  small  part  of  evan-^ 
f;elical  excellence ;  was  then  a  principal  trait  of  their  character. 
n  the  peculiar  kind  of  wisdom,  which  we  call  prudence,  they  cer- 
tainly had  made  little  progress ;  and  caution  must  have  been  known 
to  them,  only  in  lessons  of  instruction. 

Thus  they  were,  in  several  important  respects,  beings  fitted  for 
imposition,  and  not  unnaturally  the  victims  of  insidiousness  and 
cunning.  The  same  means,  at  the  present  time,  ensnare  persons 
of  the  same  character ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
superior  sagacity,  however  employed,  should  not  possess  the 
power  of  influencing,  more  or  less,  the  same  simplicity.  Firm 
obedience,  such  as  they  were  bound  to  render  to  their  God,  a 
prompt  undeUberating  refusal,  and  an  original,  steadfast  deter- 
mination not  to  listen,  would  have  secured  them  from  yielding; 
but,  when  they  began  to  hear,  and  to  investigate,  they  began  to  be 
exposed  ;  and  their  danger  increased  with  every  step  of  their  pro- 
gress  in  inquiry. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  seems,  that  neither  of  them  thought  of  sup- 
plicatingthe  aid  of  their  Creator.  A  single  prayer  would  have 
put  the  Tempter  to  flight,  and  dissolved  the  charm  of  the  Tempta- 
tion, A  single  recollection,  also,  of  his  commands,  his  kindnesses, 
and  his  instructions,  might  easily  have  produced  the  same  effect. 
But  neither  prayer  nor  recollection  was  summoned  to  their  assist- 
ance. Like  their  descendants,  when  forgetful  of  God,  and,  in  a 
sense,  forgotten  by  him,  they  were  weak,  frail,  and  exposed  to 
every  danger. 

IV,  7%e  consequences  of  the  temptation  were,  as  you  well  knozoj 
eminently  unhappy. 

Eve,  pleasea  with  the  appearance  of  the  prohibited  fruit,  and 
warmed  with  the  thought  of  becoming  wise,  of  leaving  her  present 
humble  station,  and  assuming  that  of  an  Angel,  rashly  ventured  on  / 
the  forbidden  gi'ound ;  disobeyed  the  command  of  her  Creator; 
defiled  herself  with  sin ;  and  yielded  her  title  to  immortal  life.  In 
the  same  manner  Adam,  also,  partook  of  the  transgression,  and  of 
all  its  miserable  effects  ;  lost  his  innocence  ;  and  resigned  his  do- 
minion, glory,  and  happiness.  The  remoter  consequences  of  this 
event,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  in  a  future  discourse.  The 
remainder  of  this,  I  shall  occupy  with  some  considerations  on  two 
great  questions,  often  and  earnestly  asked,  concerning  this  subject, 
tad  with  a  few  practical  remarks. 

Vet,  I.  52 
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The  first  of  the  questions,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  this; 
Since  our  first  Parents  were  entirely  holy,  how  could  they  becomi 
sinful ? 

This  question,  in  its  simple  and  proper  form,  is  no  other  than. 

How  can  a  holy  being  become  sinful  ?  or, 

How  can  a  holy  being  transgress  the  law  of  God  ? 

This  question,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  satisfactory  philosophical 
answer  can  be  given,  has  been  unnecessarily  embarrassed  by  the 
modes,  in  which  answers  to  it  have  been  attempted.  The  langu^t^ 
often  adopted,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  abstract ;  and,  being 
supposed  to  have  meaning,  when  it  had  none,  and  to  convey  ideas, 
which  it  did  not  contain,  has  served  only  to  bewilder,  where  it  was 
intended  to  instruct. 

The  common  method  of  conducting  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject has  been  to  seek  for  some  cause  in  the  nature  of  man,  stykd 
a  principle  of  action,  to  which  this  effect  might  be  fairly  attributed 
As  the  principles  of  moral  action  in  Adam,  must  have  been  holTy 
and  could  in  no  degree  have  been  sinful ;  it  is  inquired,  How  cmd 
a  holy  principle  be  the  cau^e  of  a  sinful  action  ? 

It  will  be  obvious  to  a  cai-cful  examiner,  that  in  this  inquiry,  the 
word  principle,  is  intended  to  denote  a  fixed,  unchangeable  cause; 
productive  only  of  effects,  of  the  same  moral  nature  ;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  and  to  operate,  during  the  interval  of  transgression* 
On  this  foundation,  the  inquiry  is  made ;  and,  if  the  foundation  be 
solid  and  just,  the  inquiry  cannot  be  answered :  because,  in  the 
actual  case,  viz.  the  case  of  our  first  Parents,  there  was  no  other 
principle  of  action,  beside  a  holy  principle. 

But  in  this  scheme  of  thought,  there  is  a  plain  and  important  £ai- 
lacy;    not  improbably  originated,  and  certainly  established,  by 
the  use  of  the  word  Principle.     1  do  not  deny  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
readily  admit;  that  there  is  a  cause  of  moral  action  in  Inttlligtwi 
beings^  frequently  indicated  by  the  words  Principle,  Affections,  Ha' 
bits,  Nature^  Tendency,  Propensity,  and  several  others.      In  this 
case,  however,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  is  carefully  to  be  ob- 
served, that  these  terms  indicate  a  cause,  which  to  us  is  wholly  un- 
known ;  except  that  its  existence  is  proved  by  its  effects.     There 
is,  as  every  man,  who  docs  not  embrace  the  doctrine  of  casual,  or 
contingent,  existence,  must  admit,  a  reason,  why  one  being  it  hobf 
and  another  sinful ;  or  why  the  same  being  is  holy  at  one  tinu  aw 
sinful  at  another^  as  truly,  as  that  there  is  a  reason,  why  he  exists* 
There  is  also  a  reason,  why  a  being  is,  at  some  times,  more  stror^bf 
inclined  to  a  regular  practice  of  sin  or  holiness,  than  at  others.  Our 
judgment  concerning  moral  beings,  is  customarily  formed  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  truths.    We  speak  of  human  nature  as  sinful} 
intending  not  the  actual  commission  of  Sin,  but  a  general  character' 
istic  of  man,  under  the  influence  of  which,  he  lias  committed  Siu 
heretofore,  and  is  prepared,  and  is  prone,  to  commit  others.     With 
the  same  meaning  in  our  minds,  we  use  the  phrases,  sinfii  pruft^tf 
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#t4y,  corrumt  hearty  depraved  mind  /  and  the  contrary  ones,  holy  or 
virtuous  disposition^  moral  rectitude^  holiness  qf  character j  and  many 
others  of  the  like  import.     When  we  use  these  kinds  of  phraseolo- 
gy, we  intend  that  a  reason  really  exists,  although  undefinable, 
and  unintelligible,  by  ourselves,  why  one  mind  will,  either  usually, 
or  uniformly,  be  the  subject  of  holy  volitions,  and  another,  of  sin^ 
fill  ones.     We  do  not  intend  to  assert,  that  any  one,  or  any  num- 
ber, of  the  volitions  of  the  man,  whom  we  characterize,  has  been, 
or  will  be,  holy,  or  sinful ;  nor  do  we,  indeed,  design  to  refer  im- 
mediately to  actual  volitions  at  all.     Instead  of  this,  we  mean  to 
indicate  a  state  of  mind,  generally  existing,  out  of  which  holy  vo- 
litions may,  in  one  case,  be  fairly  expected  to  arise,  and  sinful  ones, 
in  another :  such  a  state,  as  that,  if  it  were  to  be  changed,  and  the 
existing  state  of  a  holy  mind  were  to  become  the  same  with  that 
of  a  sinful  mind,  its  volitions  would  thenceforth  be  sinful ;  and  vice 
versa*     This  state  is  the  cause^  which  I  have  mentioned ;  a  cause, 
the  existence  of  which  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknowledge  it 
to  be  a  perfect  casualty,  that  any  volition  is  sinful,  rather  than  holy. 
This  cause  is  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  under 
the  name  of  the  heart ;  as  when  it  is  said,  The  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.   I  have  already  remarked, 
that  this  cause  is  unknown,  except  by  its  effects.     From  these, 
however,  we  learn,  that  it  is  not  so  powerful,  nor  so  unchangeable, 
as  to  incline  the  mind,  in  which  it  exists,  so  strongly  to  holiness,  as 
to  prevent  it  absolutely  from  sinning,  nor  so  strongly  to  sin,  as  to 

Erevent  it  absolutely  from  acting  in  a  holy  manner.  Both  Reve- 
ition  and  facts,  the  only  sources,  from  which  we  derive  any  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  place  this  truth  beyond  a  reasonable  debate. 
Beings,  who  have  sinned,  have  afterwards  become  holy ;  and  be- 
ings, who  have  been  holy,  have  afterwards  sinned ;  and  nothing 
more  seems  necessary  to  explain  this  subject  to  us  sufficiently,  than 
barely  to  suppose,  what  we  cannot  avoid  supposing,  that  a  temp* 
iation,  actually  presented  to  the  mind^  is  disproportioned  in  its  power 
to  the  inclination  of  that  mind  towards  resistance, 

I  have  now,  I  flatter  myself,  prepared  the  way  for  introducing 
the  only  intellidble,  and  in  any  degree  satisfactory,  method  of  ex- 
amining this  suDJect;  which  is,  to  consider  the  man,  and  the  facts ^ 
iuid  not  the  abstract  principles. 

In  this  view,  the  case  stands  thus :  God  created  a  moral  being, 
capable,  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  of  either  sin  or  holiness.  Ori- 
ginally, this  being  was  holy ;  that  is,  disposed  to  obey  the  will  of 
<5oD ;  possessing  a  state  of  mind  propense  to  virtuous,  and  oppo- 
sed to  sinful,  conduct.  Fitted  by  his  moral  nature  to  be  operated 
on  bv  motives,  as  all  moral  beings  are,  he  was  placed  in  a  world, 
filled  with  motives ;  of  which  some  induced  to  obedience,  and 
others  to  disobedience.  Wherever  the  means  of  happiness  and 
misery  exist,  such  motives  exist  of  course  ;  and  of  both  kinds ;  lor 
these  means,  themselves,  are  the  motives ;  or  perhaps  more  pro- 
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perly  the  happiness  and  misery  are  the  motives.  Now  it  is  plain, 
that  in  such  a  world,  (and  all  possible  worlds,  except  a  world  of 
perfect  misery,  must  ne  such)  motives  of  both  kinds  must,  at  times, 
oe  present  to  the  view  of  such  a  being.  It  is  equally  evident, 
that  some  of  the  motives  to  sin,  may,  considered  by  themselves, 
become  to  such  a  being  stronger  inducement*  to  action,  than  some 
of  the  motives  to  holiness.  In  other  words,  higher  enjoyment 
may  be  found,  or  expected,  in  some  courses  of  sin,  than  in  some 
coui'ses  of  holiness.  That  to  a  mind,  capable  of  contemplating 
one  or  a  few  things,  only,  at  once,  and  of  feeling  with  different 
strength,  at  different  times,  the  motives  to  sin  may  chiefly,  or 
alone,  be  present,  will  not  be  doubted.  For,  it  is  apprehended,  no 
finite  watchfulness  is  sufficient  to  realize,  with  absolute  certainty, 
the  full  presence  of  the  motives  to  holiness  at  all  times  ;  nor  to 
keep  out  of  view  all  the  motives  to  sin.  Of  course,  every  such 
mind  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  induced  by  some  supposable 
motive,  or  combination  of  motives,  at  some  times,  and  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, at  least,  to  yield  to  temptation,  and  disobey. 

There  is  no  proof  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  finite  strength 
and  stability  are  sufficient  to  resist  all  possible  motives  to  sm. 
From  facts,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  admit  the  contrary  doctrine. 
Angels,  though  entirely  holy,  yielded  to  such  motives  ;  as  did  our 
first  Parents  also,  who  possessed  the  same  virtuous  character. 
These  facts  furnish  a  strong  presumption,  at  least,  that  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  created  perfection  to  resist  temptation  in  all 
possible  oases;  and  that  the  final  perseverance  of  saints  and  An- 
gels, both  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  in  a  state  of  reward,  is  derived 
ultimately  from  the  Almighty  Power  of  God. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  observed,  that  there  were  three  methods^ 
in  which  sin,  or  moral  evil,  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  universe.  The  first  is,  that  he  permitted  it  to  exist.  One  of  the 
remaining  tivo  is,  that  God  could  not,  without  destroying  the  fret 
agency  of  his  creatures^  prevent  them  from  sinning :  the  other,  that 
he  creates  thtir  sinful  volitions. 

To  the  former  of  these  methods  of  accounting  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  sin,  it  is  unanswerably  objected,  that  God  has  actually  pre- 
served  some  of  the  angels  from  falling  ;  and  that  he  has  promised 
to  preserve,  and  ivill,  therefore,  certainly  preserve,  the  spirits  ofjvst 
men  made  perfect  ^  and  that  this  has  been,  and  will  ht,  done  withtnd 
infringing  at  all  on  their  moral  agency.  Of  course,  he  could  just 
as  easily  have  preserved  Adam  from  falling,  without  infringing  on 
his  moral  agency.     To  the  second  scheme,  1  object  in  the 

1  St.  Place,  That  it  is  wholly  without  proof. 

But  a  doctrine  of  this  magnitude,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  with- 
out the  most  ample  evidence. 

2dly.  It  is  unnecessary. 

All  the  satisfaction,  which  this  subject  admits,  is  capable  of  be- 
ing derived  as  completely  from  attributing  this  event  to  the  agenejT 
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of  creatures,  as  to  the  agency  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  as 
easy  to  conceive,  to  evince,  and  to  admit,  t||at  man  is  an  agent,  as 
that  God  is  an  agent.  No  difficulty  attends  the  former  case,  which 
Joes  not  in  an  equal  degree  attend  the  latter.  If  man  is  an  agent, 
then  there  is  no  necessity  of  tracing  his  actions  beyond  himself* 
We  find  no  necessity,  when  we  think  of  God  as  an  agent,  of  tra- 
cing his  actions  beyond  himself.  There  is  no  more  necessity  of 
tracing  human  actions  beyond  man  ;  nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  any  additional  light  thrown  on  the  subject  of  human 
agency,  by  referring  our  actions  to  God.  That  God  created  us ; 
that  he  can,  and  does,  influence  our  actions  in  various  ways,  as  he 
pleases ;  and  that  even  we  can  in  various  ways  influence  the  ac- 
tions of  each  other ;  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands.  But  I  see  no 
1)roof,  that  God  is  the  author,  or  agent,  of  human  actions  ;  nor  the 
east  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  has  made  us  capable  of  being 
the  aeents,  and  authors,  of  ihcm,  ourselves. 

3dly.  It  increases  the  difficulties^  which  it  professes  to  remove. 
It  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  conceive  how  God  can  be  the  author 
of  actions,  existing^  in  a  human  mind,  as  how  that  mind  can  be  the 
author  of  them.    Here,  therefore,  no  advantage  is  gained.     On  the 
other  hand,  difficulties  are  multiplied  without  end.     No  conception 
is  more  perplexing,  or  distressing,  than  this ;  that  God  creates  our 
sin  by  an  act  of  his  Omnipotence,  and  then  punishes  it. 
4thly.  The  Scripttires  no  rvhei'e  assert  this  doctrine. 
The  passages,  commonly  alleged  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  ap- 
pear, to  me  at  least,  to  be  forced  from  their  natural,  obvious  inter- 
pretation, for  this  purpose.     Nor  ought  it  to  be  admitted,  that  a 
doctrine  of  this  importance  would  be  taught  in  ambiguous  and  ob- 
scure passages  only.     A  strong  support  of  this  opinion,  is  found  in 
the  copiousness,  variety,  and  explicitness  of  the  passages,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  teach  us  the  agency  of  God  in  our  sanctification. 
This  important  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  ought  to  have  its 
full  weight  with  our  minds ;  and  should,  I  think,  be  considered  as 
decisive. 

Should  it  be  here  objected,  that  the  scheme^  which  lam  contend' 
ing  for^  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  agency  in  our  sanctifi' 
cation :  I  deny  the  objection  to  be  true.  The  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  sanctification  does  not,  1  apprehend,  teach  us,  that  he  is  the  au- 
thor, or  Creator,  even  of  our  holy  volitions.  On  the  contrary, 
Scriptural  regeneration  is  the  creation,  not  of  our  volitions,  but  of 
.ruck  a  state,  temper,  or  disposition,  that  the  mind  itself  produces 
other  volitions,  than  those  rvhich  it  would  have  produced  in  its  for^ 
mer  state.  After  regeneration,  God  affects  the  mind  in  sanctifying 
it,  in  the  manner  commonly  denoted  by  the  word  influence  ;  and  not 
by  a  work  of  creation,  continually  carried  on  in  the  mind.  Hence 
X5oD  is  said  to  sanctify  his  children  by  his  Word,  as  well  as  by  his 
Spirit.  But  it  is  impossible,  that  his  Word  should  any  way  he 
concerned  with  the  creation  of  new  volitions. 
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To  these  observations  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  several  of  the 
objections,  heretofore ^llegcd  against  the  doctrine,  that  the  soul  it 
41  mere  chain  of  ideas  and  exercises j  lie  with  equal  weight  against 
this.  These  have,  however,  been  too  lately  mentioned,  to  demand 
a  repetition* 

The  second  question^  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  whichj  like  tlu 
other  J  affects  not  the  sin  of  Mam  only^  but  all  sin,  is  this  :  Why  did 
God  permit  Adam  to  fall? 

Before  I  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  according  to  all  the  schemes  of  accounting  for  the  in- 
troduction of  moral  evil,  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  fall  of 
Adam  was  permitted,  that  is,  was  not  hindered,  by  God.  It  may 
be  also  proper  to  State  the  difference,  which  in  my  own  view  existSi 
between  permitting,  or  not  hindering,  sin,  and  creating  it.  It  is 
this.  In  the  former  case,  man  is  the  actor  of  his  own  sin.  His  sin 
is,  therefore,  wholly  his  own  ;  chargeable  only  to  himself;  chosen 
by  him  unnecessarily,  while  possessed  of  a  power  to  choose  other- 
wise ;  avoidable  by  him ;  and  of  course  guilty,  and  righteously 
punishable. .  Exactly  the  same  natural  power  is  in  this  case  pos- 
sessed by  him,  while  a  sinner,  which  is  afterwards  possessed  by 
him,  when  a  saint ;  which  Adam  possessed  before  ne  fell ;  and 
which  the  holy  Angels  now  possess  in  the  Heavens.  This  power 
is,  also,  in  my  view,  perfect  freedom ;  a  power  of  agency,  as  abso- 
lute as  can  be  possessed  by  an  Intelligent  creature. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  volitions  of  man  are  immediately  produced 
by  Omnipotence  ;  are  the  acts  of  God  himself  and  not  at  all  of  man} 
are  merely  annexed  to  man,  as  accidents }  are  in  the  natural  sense 
necessary,  and  irresistible  }  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  in  no  sense 
chargeable  to  man. 

In  the  former  case,  God  is  supposed  to  create  beings,  possessed 
of  the  full  power  to  originate  any,  and  every,  moral  action ;  in  the 
natural  sense,  able  to  stand,  as  well  as  liable  to  fall ;  and  falling, 
only  because  ihcy  did  not  make  the  best  use,  which  they  could,  of 
their  power  to  stand.  In  the  latter  case,  he  created  their  apostacy. 
Their  fall,  therefore,  w^as  irresistible ;  unless  it  should  be  proved 
that  a  creature  can  resist  Omnipotence. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  observe  in  answer  to  this  question, 
that  a  state  of  trial  supposes  of  course  a  capability  of  falhng,  and 
cannot  exist  without.  That,  in  this  state,  God  is  obliged  to  secure 
his  creatures  from  falling,  has  not  hitherto  been  proved ;  and  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  admitted,  without  proof.  If  he  rewards  them 
with  happiness,  proportioned  to  their  obedience,  so  long  as  they 
continue  obedient;  I  see  not  how  anything  further  can  be  de- 
manded at  his  hands.  Perfect  justice  seems  in  this  case  to  be  sa- 
tisfied. 

Still  it  will  be  asked,  why  God  suffered  a  thing,  so  evil  and  dis- 
tressing, as  sin,  to  exist. 
Probably  the  best  answer,  ever  given  to  this  question  in  the  prt- 
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sent  world,  is  that,  which  was  given  by  Christ,  concerning  one 
branch  of  the  divine  dispensations  to  mankind:  Even  «o.  Father  f 
for  80  it  ieemed  good  in  thy  sight.  It  was  a  dispensation  approved 
by  infinite  Wisdom,  and  seen  by  the  Omniscient  eye  to  be  neces- 
sary towards  that  good,  which  God  proposed  in  creating  the  uni* 
▼erse* 

The  restless  and  roving  mind  of  man  is,  however,  often  unsatis- 
fied with  this  answer.  I  will,  therefore,  add  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, and,  I  hope,  with  that  profound  reverence,  which  all  creatures 
owe  to  their  Creator,  and  that  diffidence,  which  becomes  a  creature 
of  yesterday,  that  ilAdam  had  not  fallen,  Christ  would  not  have 
redeemed  mankind :  for  had  there  been  no  Apostates,  there  could 
have  been  no  Redeemer,  and  no  Redemption.  The  mercy  of  God, 
therefore,  the  most  perfect  of  his  attributes,  and  the  consummation 
of  his  excellence,  would  have  been  unknown  to  the  universe.  All 
the  blessings,  bestowed  on  mankind,  would  have  been  the  reward 
of  the  obedience  otAdam,  and  his  posterity.  But  the  blessings, 
bestowed  on  glorified  saints,  are  the  rewards  of  the  obedience  ot 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God.     These  rewards  could  not  have  been 

fiven,  had  not  Christ  obeyed :  and  Christ  could  not  have  obeyed, 
ad  he  not  become  the  Substitute  for  sinners,  or  the  Mediator  be- 
tween God,  and  apostate  creatures.  These  rewards,  also,  will 
differ  from  those  in  the  former  case,  as  the  respective  persons,  who 
obeyed,  differed  in  the  excellence  of  their  characters,  and  the  va- 
lue of  their  obedience. 

Had  Adam  obeyed ;  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probably,  that  the  ori- 
ginal world  would  have  continued,  and  the  present  Heavens.  The 
new  Earth,  and  the  new  Heavens,  which  will  be  created  after  the 
Mediatorial  Kingdom  is  finished,  would  never  have  been.  No  hu- 
man beings  would  have  been  admitted  into  Heaven.  None  of  that 
joy  would  have  been  experienced,  which  now  springs  up  in  hea- 
venly minds  over  the  repentance  and  salvation  of  sinners,  and 
which  will  increase  and  brighten  for  ever.  None  of  those  things, 
into  which  Angels  desire  to  /ooA,*  would  have  been  brought  into 
bein^ ;  nor  would  that  glorious  purpose  of  the  creation  of  all  things, 
mentioned  by  the  Apostle,  the  knowledge,  acquired  hy  principalis 
ties  and  powers  in  heavenly  places^  concerning  the  manifold  iDisdom 
of  God,  disclosed  in  his  dispensations  to  his  Church,]  have  ever 
been  accomplished. 

By  the  redemption  of  Christ,  Heaven  as  well  as  Earth,  Angels 
MS  well  as  men,  are  materially  changed  from  their  former  circum- 
stances, and  character.  Nay,  the  whole  immense  and  eternal 
kingdom  of  Jehovah,  by  means  of  this  amazing  work,  assumes  a 
new  aspect ;  and  both  Creation  and  Providence,  are  invested  with 
a  new  character.  God  is  seen  by  his  Intelligent  creatures  in  new 
manifestations  of  beauty,  glory,  and  loveliness.  Throughout  never- 

•StolPetLia.  t See Eph.  ii.  9,  la 
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en£n^  ages,  virtuous  nSinds  will  be  enlarged  with  knowledge,  ex- 
alted  m  holiness,  and  improved  in  dignity,  and  happiness,  beyond 
all,  which  would  have  otherwise  been  proper,  or  possible ;  and 
their  affections,  obedience,  and  praise,  become  more  refined,  and 
more  elevated,  in  a  rapid  and  regular  progress.  The  former  legal 
system,  therefore,  of  which  the  primitive  state  oiAiatn  was  a  part, 
had  comparatively  no  glory ^  by  reason  of  the  excelling  gUm/  cf  the 
system  of  Redemption. 

How  far  thesle  observations  may  contribute  to  the  satis&ction  of 
the  inquirer,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine.  That  the  system  of 
divine  dispensations  is  now,  and  will  for  ever  be,  widely  diffeieDl 
firom  what  it  would  have  been, ,  had  the  work  of  Redemption  not 
taken  place,  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged.  I  wHl  only  add| 
that,  as  ioeare  of  yesterday^  a^d  consequently  know  nothing^  it  m 
not,  and  cannot  be,  strange,  that  things  of  this  extent  should  be  so 
AtgA,  and  so  vast,  that  we  cannot  attain  to  them. 

Should  an  emmet,  from  the  top  of  his  mole-hill,  widertake  to  for* 
vey  the  world  around  him ;  and  to  descant  on  the  beauty,  or  deform- 
ity of  the  landscape,  the  suitableness  of  the  soil,  climate  and  ac- 
coflunodations,  for  the  settlement,  health,  husbandry,  and 
mercc,  of  men ;  and  propose  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
of  these  things,  and  the  reformation  of  others;  we  should  proba- 
bly consider  nim  as  a  very  imperfect  judge  of  such  subjects;  and 
snule  both  at  his  presumption,  and  his  philosophy.  With  respect 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  are  emmets ;  and  take  our  survejp  od^ 
firom  the  top  of  a  mole-hill.  When  it  is  considered,  that  the  cod* 
sequences  of  this  event  reach  through  eternity,  and  that  such  won- 
derful consequences,  have  already  followed  it,  a  small  share  of 
modesty  will  mduce  us  to  confess  our  inability  to  judge  concerning 
it,  and  to  take  the  station  of  humble  learners,  at  the  feet  of  our 
Divine  Instructer,  rather  than  to  ascend  the  chair  of  philosophical 
judgment,  and  haughty  decision. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  In  this  difficult  part  of  the  history  of  man,  we  cannoty  I  thiiJCf 
fail  to  seCy  how  superior  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  introduction  ^ 
Moral  evilj  into  the  world,  is  to  every  other. 

The  Scriptural  account  is  summarily  this.  Two  beings,  the  pn* 
rents  of  mankind,  created  holy,  and  placed  by  God  in  a  para^ae 
of  eood,  were  deceived,  and  seduced,  by  the  insidious  art  of  an 
evil  and  superior  being,  permitted  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  ID 
have  access  to  them. 

The  two  principal  schemes  of  philosophy  on  this  subject,  an 
these : 

First ;  TTutt  the  soul  was  created  holy,  and  was  contaminaied  kg 
beif^  united  to  Matter;  because  Matter  is  the  seat  ofsin^  and  poUt^ 
Hon: 
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Secondly ;  That  the  soul  was  created  holy^  but  apostatized  in  a 
pre-existent  state. 

Of  the  Jirst^  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  contrary,  not  to  truth 
only,  but  to  possibility :  since  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  any  be- 
ing, except  a  thinking,  voluntary  one,  should  be  the  subject  of 
eiuier  virtue  or  sin. 

On  the  secondj  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  difficulties  attend 
it,  which  attend  the  supposition  of  an  apostacy,  in  the  present  state. 
The  difficulty  does  not  at  all  lie  in  the  fact,  that  man  apostatized 
A«re,  but,  in  the  fact,  that  he  apostatized  at  all.  Of  course,  wheth- 
er we  suppose  the  apostacy  to  have  taken  place  in  this  world,  or 
in  another,  the  difficulties  involved  in  it,  still  remain  possessed  of 
their  full  strength,  and  without  being,  in  the  least  degree,  obvi- 
ated. 

Besides,  that  man  did  pre-exist,  is  a  mere  assumption,  of  which, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  and  against  which,  even  the  light 
of  nature  furnishes  strong  probability. 

2dly.  In  this  story ^  we  see  the  amazing  evil  of  sin^  manifested  m 
the  conduct  of  the  Tempter. 

What  a  disposition  was  that,  which  was  exhibited,  in  the  seduc- 
tion of  our  first  parents  from  their  obedience  f  From  what  a  state 
of  innocence  and  happiness,  did  it  plunge  them  and  their  poster- 
ity !  At  the  same  time,  no  personal  resentment  operated,  no  re- 
venge burned  in  his  breast  against  them ;  for  between  him  and  them, 
there  had  never  been  a  controversy,  nor  even  a  connexion.  They 
were  ignorant  that  such  a  being  as  himself  existed,  and  had  never 
done,  nor  wished  him,  any  evil  whatever. 

But  he  envied,  he  hated  their  virtue,  their  happiness,  and  their 
prospects.  Under  the  influence  of  these  infernal  feelings,  he  la- 
toured  to  destroy  them,  and  a  world  with  them;  and  voluntarily 
entailed  on  countless  millions  of  Intelligent  beings,  sin,  and  wrath, 
and  ruin.  How  vast,  how  wonderful,  how  dreadful,  is  this  malice ! 
'  How  hateful  is  he  in  whom  it  resided !  Such  is  the  true  nature  of 
all  Sin.     In  degree,  it  may  differ :  in  kind,  it  is  the  same. 

Let  it  be  here  remembered,  that  every  Tempter  is  employed, 
substantially,  in  the  same  manner.  Every  Tempter,  in  seducing 
a  fellow-creature,  is  influenced  by  sin ;  and  tempts  to  sin.  The 
person  tempted  is  induced  to  disooey  God ;  to  become  guilty  and 
odious ;  to  incur  his  aager ;  and  to  expose  himself  to  the  miseries 
of  the  second  death.  What  a  dreadful  employment  is  this !  Yet 
how  common !  how  evidently  universal !  No  language  seems  suf- 
ficiently forcible  to  describe  the  turpitude  of  a  murderer,  or  a  trai- 
tor. But  how  guiltless  does  the  murder  of  the  body  seem,  when 
compared  with  the  murder  of  the  soul !  What  treachery  can  be 
named  with  that,  which  cheats  an  immortal  being  out  of  heaven, 
and  deceives  him  into  hell  ? 

Nor  is  the  mode,  in  which  temptations  are  usually  conducted, 
any  other,  than  that  recited  in  the  text.     In  every  temptation,  the 
Vol.  I.  53 
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truth  of  God  is  denied;  his  wisdom  or  goodness  questioned;  his 
conduct  exhibited  as  sti*ange,  and  his  commands  as  unreasonable. 
Obedience  is  always  represented  as  exposed  to  disadvantages; 
and  cin,  as  the  true  road  to  real  and  exquisite  enjoyment.  Jea- 
lousy is  thus  naturally  kindled ;  discontent  excited ;  and  the  man 
induced  to  repine  at  his  lot,  to  murmur,  in  thought  at  least,  against 
his  Maker,  and  to  covet  and  seek  forbidden  enjoyments. 
'  In  the  mean  time,  the  soul  is  flattered  perpetually  with  the  hope 
of  safety  in  sin ;  is  taught  to  expect  exemption  from  punishment; 
and  is  boldly  informed,  that  it  shall  not  surely  die*  Thousands 
and  millions  of  times  has  this  story  been  told ;  and  repeated 
through  every  age,  from  the  apostacy  to  the  present  hour*  Thou- 
sands and  millions,  also,  of  foolish  and  unhappy  wretches,  listen  to 
the  tale,  because  it  is  loved ;  and  receive  it  on  a  tenth  part  of  the 
evidence,  which  they  would  demand,  to  enforce  on  their  minds  a 
single  truth,  or  a  single  duty :  or  rather,  they  receive  it  first ;-  and 
wait  for  die  evidence,  till  some  future  time.  Eve  is  often  censured 
for  yielding  to  a  tempter,  of  finished  cunning.  How  many  of  her 
descendants  yield  to  fools  and  blockheads,  to  gross  and  blunder- 
ing solicitations ;  unfurnished  with  even  a  plausible  pretence,  or 
that  miserable  consolation  to  sinners,  an  apology  for  the  compli- 
"  ance !  Let  no  one  cast  the  first  stone  at  our  common  Parent,  who 
is  not  conscious  that  he  himself  has  not  sinned  in  the  same  manner. 
3dly.  We  learn  from  this  story  ^  that  the  only  time  of  successful 
resistance  to  temptation^  is  the  moment^  when  it  is  presented* 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  had  our  first  parents  promptly 
refused  to  listen,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  escaped  the 
snare.  What  is  ii-ue  of  them,  is  true  of  all  their  posterity.  The 
very  act  of  deliberating,  results  from  want  of  sufficient  faith  in 
God,  and  sufficient  firmness  in  our  duty.  In  our  dehberations, 
also,  we  are  exposed  to  many  dangers.  We  are  ignorant,  yet  be- 
lieve ourselves  knowing;  foolish,  yet  are  vain  of  our  wisdom; 
weak,  yet  arc  always  ready  to  confide  in  our  strength.  Hence  we 
form  false  conclusions  from  miserable  premises :  yet  we  think  both 
the  premises  and  conclusions  sound,  because  they  are  devised  bv 
such  sagacious  beings,  as  ourselves.  In  our  love  to  sin,  we  have 
an  enemy  within  us,  of  whose  presence,  or  even  existence,  we  arc 
usually  not  aware,  ever  ready  to  aid  the  assaults  of  the  enemy 
without.  From  our  ignorance,  we  are  easily  perplexed ;  from  our 
vanity,  easily  flattered  ;  and  from  both,  easily  overcome.  Of  our 
lerplexity,  every  tempter  takes  advantage,  while  he  covers  the 
ooK  with  a  bait  for  our  vanity.  The  more  we  reason,  the  more 
we  plunge  ourselves  into  difficulties ;  and  the  less  hope  do  we  find 
of  an  escape.  The  longer  the  assault  continues,  the  more  feeble, 
embarrassed,  and  irresolute  do  we  become ;  and  the  more  bold, 
powerful,  and  assured,  our  seducer:  till,  at  length,  that  resolution 
and  understanding,  which  at  first  would  have  gained  an  easy  and 
certain  victory,  become  an  unresisting  prey.    Resist  then  iht  Dt" 
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TiVj  resist  every  tempter,  at  first;  at  the  moment  of  solicitation 5 
and  he  will  flee  from  you. 

Athly*  We  are  also  taught  by  this  passage  of  Scripture^  that  the 
tUtimaie  safety  of  mankind,  when  they  are  tempted,  lies  in  God  only. 

Had  Eve  sought  the  protection  of  God,  when  she  was  assailed 
by  the  Adversary;  she  had  never  fallen.  Had  she  remembered 
the  character  of  God  ;  she  had  never  believed  the  declarations  of 
the  Tempter.  Had  she  admitted  no  jealousy,  no  suspicion,  of  the 
divine  Wisdom  and  goodness ;  she  had,  in  all  probability,  kept  her 
happy  state. 

The  same  dangers  attend  all  her  descendants.  If  we  wish  to 
overcome,  or  escape,  temptations;  it  is  indispensable,  that  we 
remember  the  presence,  and  acknowledge  the  character,  of  God  ; 
that  we  distrust  in  no  degree  his  sincerity  or  kindness ;  and  that  we 
go  directly  to  him  for  the  succour,  which  we  need.  The  closing 
petition  in  the  prayer,  taught  by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  is.  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation  :  but  deliver  us  from  evil :  that  is.  Suffer  us  not 
to  be  led  into  temptation ;  but,  should  this  danger  betide  us  at  any 
time,  deliver  us  from  the  evil  to  which  we  shall  be  then  exposed. 
Of  six  petitions  only,  of  which  this  prayer  consists ;  a  prayer 
taught  by  him,  who  knew  all  the  dangers  and  necessities  of  man ; 
this  is  one.  So  necessary  did  he  determine  this  assistance  and 
guardianship  to  be ;  and  so  necessary  our  continual  prayer,  that  it 
might  be  afforded. 

In  the  first  temptation,  we  see  the  doctrine  strongly  illustrated.. 
Here  no  prayer  ascended  for  aid.  Here,  therefore,  no  aid  was 
given ;  and  here,  left  to  themselves,  the  miserable  victims  were  of 
course  destroyed.  Let  us,  then,  learn  wisdom,  both  from  their  ex- 
ample and  their  end.  Let  us  avoid  the  one,  that  we  may  escape 
the  other.  For  protection  from  tempters,  and  temptations,  both 
within  us  and  without  us,  let  our  prayers  unceasingly  rise  with 
fervent  repetition.  Especially,  when  the  Serpent  approaches,  when 
the  charm  is  about  to  begin ;  and  when  his  mouth  is  ready  to 
open  and  swallow  us  up,  let  our  cries  for  help  ascend  to  Heaven; 
tnat  He,  who  is  swift  to  hear,  and  always  prepared  to  pity  and  re- 
lieve, may  mercifully  extend  his  aim,  and  snatch  us  fi:om  the  jaws^ 
cf  destruction. 


SERMON  XXVIII. 


PROVIDENCE. THE   SENTENCE   PRONOUNCED  ON   MAN* 


6SVESIS  Ui.  14 — 19. — ^Tid  the  Lord  God  taid  unto  the  terpenty  Beeatue  /Ami 
doTU  thiSf  thou  art  cursed  above  all  eatlUj  and  above  every  beast  ofthefiM:  t 
thy  belly  shall  thou  go  ;  and  dust  shall  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  lift.  Jini  I 
will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  troman,  and  between  thy  seed  andherteed- 
it  shall  bruise  thy  hecul,  and  thou  shall  bruise  his  heel.  Vnto  the  woman  he  and, 
J  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception  :  in  sorrow  thou  shall  My 
forth  diildren  ;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband j  and  he  shall  rttie  over  thee. 
And  unto  Adam  he  satdj  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  tkf  wifk, 
and  hasl  eaien  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  theCf  sayings  Thou  Jkalt  not  mC 
of  it ;  cursed  is  tlie  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shall  thou  eat  of  U  all  the  dei/s 
of  thy  life :  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  ;  and  Utou  sMt 
eat  the  herb  of  the  field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  breads  till  than 
return  unto  the  ground  ;  for  out  of  U  wast  thou  taken :  for  dust  thou  art^  and  mto 
dust  shall  thou  return. 

In  ray  last  discourse,  I  considered  at  length  the  temptation  <f 
our  first  parents^  and  their  consequent  fall  from  holiness  ^  and  from 
the  favour  of  God*  The  next  subject,  which,  in  a  system  of  the- 
ology, invites  our  attention,  is  the  sentence  which  followed  their 
transgression. 

This  sentence  is  contained  in  the  Text,  and  naturally  divides 
itself,  for  our  consideration,  into  three  parts  : 
I.   The  Sentence  pronounced  on  the  Tempter: 
}].  That  pronounced  on  the  Woman:  and, 
II !•   That  pronounced  on  the  Mem, 

The  order,  in  which  this  subject  is  exhibited  to  us,  is  the  same 
which  existed  in  the  Temptation  itself,  and  in  the  transgression 
also.  The  Serpent  first  sinned  in  tempting  the  Woman  ;  the 
Woman  sinned  next,  in  yielding  to  his  solicitations,  and  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  and  the  iMan  last,  in  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  Woman. 

On  the  sentence,  as  here  pronounced,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, generally,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  words  of 
the  Law.    Nor  is  it  to  be  considered,  as  in  fact  involving  the  whole 
of  the  sentence,  contained  in  tlic  law.     That  sentence  seems  to 
have  been  left  by  God  as  it  was  originally  denounced ;  and  nothing 
more  to  have  been  now  intended  as  a  threatening,  except  to  dis- 
close to  our  first  parents  various  evils,  attendant  on  the  state  of 
guilt  and  degradation,  to  which  thev  had  reduced  themselves,  and 
to  remind  them  of  the  mortal  condition,  in  which  they  were  now 
finally  fixed.     On  the  Serpent,  indeed,  a  sentence  new,  and  be- 
fore undisclosed,  was  declared.     The  evils,  which  he  was  to  suffer 
in  consequence  of  this  sin.  wci*e  announced:  while  in  the  same 
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threatening  was  included,  also  a  promise  of  great  and  singular 
benefits  to  those,  whom  he  had  most  wickedly  seduced. 

The  original  threatening  of  the  Law,  or  Covenant,  under  which 
our  first  parents  were  placed,  involved  all  the  evils,  which  they 
and  their  posterity  were  ever  to  suffer.  The  sentence,  now  passed 
on  the  transgressors,  unfolded,  particularly,  several  distresses, 
which  they  were  hereafter  to  experience  under  this  original  threat- 
ening; and,  at  the  same  time,  furnished  them  with  consolations  of 
high  importance. 

1.  The  Sentence,  passed  on  the  Serpent,  claims  a  two-fold  consid- 
eration :  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  in  its  principal  meaning* 

In  the  literal  meaning  of  this  denunciation,  the  Serpent  is  cursed 
beyond  all  other  beasts,  is  doomed  to  creep  on  the  ground,  and  to 
eat  dust  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Perpetual  war,  it  is  declared, 
shall  exist  between  his  seed  and  that  of  the  Woman  /  in  which  he 
ihall  bndse  the  heel  of  his  adversary ;  while  his  adversary  shall 
bruise  his  head. 

This,  which  I  have  chosen  to  call  the  literal  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence, is,  I  acknowledge,  rather  an  application  of  it  to  the  literal 
serpent.  The  language,  in  which  it  is  explained,  is,  I  think,  plainly 
figurative ;  and  involves,  generally,  a  state  of  peculiar  degrada- 
tion and  suffering.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  I  apprehend  justly, 
that  the  original  condition  of  the  Serpent,  as  an  animal,  was  supe- 
rior and  distinguished.  Ancient  opinions  considered  the  serpent 
as  winged,  beautiful  and  privileged,  above  other  animals.  If  these 
opinions  be  allowed  to  be  just ;  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  de- 
gradation was  remarkable,  and  altogether  calculated  to  convince 
our  first  parents  of  the  miserable  tendency  and  influence  of  trans- 
gression. In  every  view,  the  condition  specified,  is  a  condition 
aeeply  degraded,  and  suited,  obviously,  to  show  the  proper  effect 
of  sm  on  all  the  instruments,  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  What- 
ever the  «erpent  lost,  as  well  as  whatever  he  suffered,  was  an  in- 
fliction, properly  evincing  the  hatred  of  God  to  every  thing,  con- 
cerned IB  the  seduction  of  mankind ;  and  to  show  to  tneir  progeni- 
tors, m  immediate  consequence,  both  the  evil  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty,  and  the  certainty  of  their  future  punishment. 

The  enmity,  which  was  announced,  and  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  seed  of  the  woman  generally,  that  is,  mankind,  and  the 
eeed  of  the  Serpent,  has  been  a  source  of  innumerable  evils  to  the 
Serpent.  Animals  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  peculiarly  hated 
andf  hunted,  peculiarly  attacked  and  destroyed,  from  the  beginning. 
£ven  the  harmless  ones  do  not  escape.  A  war  of  extermination 
has  plainly  been  declared  against  them,  and  carried  on  through  all 
generations  with  unrelaxing  and  unceasing  animosity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  hostility,  millions  of  them  have  probably  perished, 
which  otherwise  might  have  continued  through  the  date,  allotted 
by  Providence  to  their  being.  In  the  mean  time,  not  a  small  num- 
i»er«of  -the  human  race  have  fallen  victims  to  the  enmity  of  these 
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venomous  beings ;  and  have  usually  been  wounded  in  every  pait 
of  the  Body,  mentioned  in  this  prediction. 

The  principal  meaning  of  this  sentence,  or  its  application  to  the 
allegorical  Serpent,  the  real  Tempter,  is,  however,  of  infinitdj 
more  iinportance,  and  has  a  totally  superior  claim  to  our  attentioiu 

The  Tempter  and  the  Woman  were,  in  the  transgression,  united 
together  as  rebels  against  their  Creator.  In  the  eye  of  tbe  Temp- 
ter, this  union  was  begun,  only  to  be  strengthened,  and  perpetuated* 
Ht  had  once  sinned  and  was  finally  rejected  by  God.  He,  there- 
fore,  naturally,  and  in  a  sense  necessarily,  concluded,  that  rebel- 
lious man  would  be  rejected  also.  No  event  had  hitherto  happened 
in  the  Universe,  which,  to  the  view  of  a  created  being,  rendered  it 
possible  for  a  rebel  against  his  Maker  to  be  restored.  Satan, 
therefore,  of  necessity  concluded,  that  sinning  man  would  never 
be  restored ;  and  that  God,  who  had  created  nfan  holy,  and  destined 
him  to  endless  enjoyment,  would  be  wholly  disappointed  of  Us 
own  favourite  designs.  At  the  same  time,  he  confidently  saw  the 
whole  race  added  to  his  ow^n  kingdom,  and  the  regions  of  sin  and 
misery  enlarged,  and  peopled,  by  the  inhabitants  of  another  ruined 
worm. 

But  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  solemnly  informed,  that  a 
part,  at  least,  of  his  expectations  would  perish.  Man,  he  was  here 
told,  would  on  the  one  hand,  be  still  his  enemy,  throughout  succeed* 
ing  ages;  and  himself,  on  the  other,  be  made  to  suffer  new  and  on* 
known,  yet  very  alarming,  evils,  from  a  descendant,  or  descend- 
ants, of  this  very  woman,  whom  he  had  beguiled  into  sin.  flw  luad 
the  cliief,  the  vital,  the  percipient,  part  of  himself,  w<is  to  bt  bruited^ 
or  crushed,  by  some  one,  or  other,  of  the  progeny  of  those,  whom 
he  had  ensnared.  That  he  understood  the  real  and  full  import  of 
this  threatening,  cannot  be  supposed ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  he 
could  not  but  perceive  some  very  great  and  alarming  punishment 
to  be  in  store  for  his  new  and  flagrant  guilt.  Thus  all  his  hopesy 
like  those  of  every  hypocrite^  were  blasted  in  a  moment;  and  were 
changed  into  that  painful  suspense,  and  constant  alarm,  which  are 
always  more  dreadful  than  any  misery,  except  final  and  eternal  wo. 

From  the  actual  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  and  the  commenti 
of  the  Scriptural  ^vriters  on  the  threatening  contained  in  it,  we  are 
able  to  determine  its  full  import  with  precision  and  certainty.  Tbe 
seed  of  the  Woman^  we  know,  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  We  are  expressly  tausht, 
that  he,  although  by  the  instigation  of  the  original  Tempter  naSed 
to  the  Cross  and  bruised  thus  in  Aw  heel^  his  inferior  part,  his  flesh, 
jret  triumphed  and  made  an  open  show  of  principalities  and  powers 
m  his  Crucifixion,  and  thoroughly  led  captivity  captive^  after  he  bad 
efiectually  spoiled  them  of  all  their  glory.  In  this  great  event,  he 
not  only  vanquished  Death,  bui  destroyed  also  him  thai  had  ths 
power  of  Death  ;  that  w,  the  Devil. 

In  this  great  event,  he  disappointed,  and  ruined,  all  the  hopes 
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and  designs  of  this  proud  and  malicious  spirit.  His  future  lot  he 
rendered  far  more  shameful  and  wretched  than  before ;  lowerer 
his  pride  for  ever  in  the  dust ;  turned  his'  malevolence  backward 
on  himself;  mortified  his  envy  anew,  and  inexpressibly ;  and  made 
the  race,  whom  he  had  seduced,  the  instruments  of  completing  his 
degradaUon,  and  ruin. 

From  Man,  that  is,  from  penitent,,rcturning,  and  reformed  man, 
this  divine  person  took  awav  the  sting  of  the  threatened  Death ; 
and  chiefly,  the  Death  itself,  which  was  threatened.     The  grave 
he  opened  anew,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  its  captives  to  him- 
self.    For  all  those  of  this  numerous  race,  who  are  willing  to  con* 
fide  in  him  as  their  Redeemer,  he  opened  the  gates  of  immortahty; 
of  a  new  and  far  more  glorious  immortality  than  that  which  they 
had  lost.    He  purchased  for  them  the  sanctification  of  the  Soul, 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  an  inheritance  undeJiUd  and  eter^ 
nal  among  the  very  Angels,  to  whose  rank  and  character  Ere,  by 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  expected  to  arise.     They  indeed,  in  a 
manner,  however,  far  difierent  from  that  which  was  in  the  Tempt- 
er's thoughts,  will  become  as  Gods,  or  Angels ;  as  the  same  Sa- 
viour has  mformed  us ;  and  will,  together  with  them,  receive  feU- 
city  in  a  Body,  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  Body,  and  incon- 
ceivably superior  to  the  refined  dust  which  composed  the  forms  of 
our  first  parents.     In  a  state,  perfectly  sanctified  and  cleansed, 
they  will  enjoy  a  happiness,  ennobled  and  expanded  beyond  all 
that  heaven  itself  imagined,  before  the  Mediation  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  a  happiness,  suited  to  reward  his  infinitely  meritorious  obe- 
dience in  tne  work  of  Redemption.    Thus  the  sum  of  happiness  to 
the  universe,  will  be  undoubtedly  increased,  and  to  an  immense 
extent,  by  the  very  means  which  this  haughty,  malignant  Spirit  em- 
ployed for  its  destruction. 

The  Character,  the  station,  the  residence,  the  employments,  the 
honour,  and  the  happiness,  of  Man  will  be  wonderfully  exalted; 
the  exhibitions  of  the  divine  glory  will  be  supremely  enhanced; 
and  the  Mercy  of  God,  before  unknown  and  unimagined,  will  be 
displayed  with  infinite  and  eternal  splendour.  God,  in  the  new, 
peculiar,  and  most  endearing  relations  of  Father,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier,  far  more  intimate  and  aficcting  than  those  of  Creator^ 
and  Ruler,  will  be  more  nearly  united  to  his  Intelligent  creatures ; 
and  will  be  seen  in  more  venerable  and  lovely  exhibitions  of  his 
supreme  excellence :  while  the  themes  of  contemplation,  gratitude, 
and  praise,  will  be  far  more  noble  and  interesting  than  could  have 
been  proper  or  possible,  had  not  our  first  Parents  lost  their  primi- 
tive station  and  happiness.  Thus  the  Providence  of  God  will 
wear  a  new  and  more  glorious  aspect ;  the  divine  kingdom  assume 
a  splendour  and  importance  before  unknown ;  and  the  Universe 
become  a  different,  and  incomparably  more  exalted  scene  of 
being. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Tempter  himself,  at  the  close  of  (hit 
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earthly  system,  when  all  his  wickedness  shall  have  been  acted, 
and  all  his  wiles  exhausted,  will  together  with  his  debased  and 
wretched  companions,  be  consigned  to  everlasting  chains,  to  total 
disappointment,  to  extreme  humiliation,  to  eternal  darkness,  and 
to  wo  and  despair,  endless  and  inexpressible. 

IL  The  sentence  pronounced  on  the  Woman,  next  demands  cur 
attention. 

This  consisted  of  two  parts :  The  pain  and  sorrow,  wkieh  wer$ 
to  attend  her  in  bearing  and  bringing  forth  children}  and  her  tvi^ 
jection  to  her  husband.  Neither  of  these  would  have  had  aoy  be- 
ing, had  she  resisted  the  temptation.  She  would  have  been  a 
mother ;  but  without  pain  and  anguish :  and  she  would  have  been 
a  wife ;  but  without  any  humiliating  inferiority  to  her  husband. 

Now  her  state  in  both  respects  was  entirely  changed.  Her 
life  became yi*//  of  sorrow^  and  largely  acquainted  with  grief  f  and 
a  great  proportion  of  all  her  sufferings  were  to  arise  fixxn  these 
peculiar  sources. 

III.  The  sentence  on  the  Man  is  the  last  proposed  subject  ofcai^ 
sideration. 

This  consists  of  four  distincts  parts :  Toil,  Sorrow,  Humiliation, 
and  Death, 

In  the  original  state  of  Man,  he  laboured,  but  without  toil.  The 
Earth  brought  forth  its  fruits  spontaneously,  and  abundantly ;  and 
supplied  him  with  food,  without  any  necessary  care  or  exertions  of 
his  own.  He  was  formed  to  industry,  that  he  might  be  useful,  and 
of  course  dignified  and  virtuous ;  and  not  merely  that  he  might  eat. 
His  faculties,  also,  were  linn,  and  undecaying,  unsusceptible  of 
weariness,  and  incapable  of  suffering.  His  labour  was,  tnerefore, 
voluntary  and  delightful ;  a  privilege,  and  not  a  calamity.  The 
sources  of  sorrow,  also,  were  not  then  opened ;  and  man  had  not 
learned  to  drink  of  its  bitter  streams.  Fear,  scorn,  disease,  be- 
reavement, and  all  the  moral  causes  of  distress,  were  not  yet  ap- 
pendages of  this  new  world.  Intemperance,  sloth,  impurity,  false- 
hood, treachery,  broken  friendship,  and  iron-handea  oppression, 
together  with  a  long  train  of  their  miserable  companions,  were  yet 
strangers  to  Man. 

His  station,  as  well  as  his  character,  was,  in  the  mean  time,  no- 
ble and  dignified.  Angels  did  not  disdain  to  own,  and  converse 
with  him,  as  their  friend  and  fellow-ser\'ant.  All  his  views,  pur- 
suits, wishes,  and  employments,  were  refined  and  elevated ;  and 
were  suited  to  the  immortal  life,  and  unspotted  holiness,  in  which 
he  was  created. 

Death,  the  offspring  of  Sin,  had  hitherto  been  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  great  kingdom  of  God.  All  his  creatures,  and  Man  as  truly 
as  any  of  them,  were  possessed  of  life  literally  endless ;  and  look- 
ed forward  through  the  perpetual  succession  of  ages  without  anx- 
iety, and  without  fear. 
in  all  these  great  particulars,  Man  was  now  destined  to  a  total 
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change  of  being*  lie  wns  condemned  to  hard  and  painful  toil;  to 
a  course  of  life,  in  which  a  great  propoilion  of  the  changes  were 
merely  varieties  of  suffering ;  to  a  degradation  from  all  his  honours 
and  hopes ;  to  a  state  of  deep  humiliation  ;  and  to  Death  as  the 
end  of  his  earthly  being,  accompanied  with  a  train  of  the  most  af- 
fecting distresses  and  horrors.  In  this  toil,  these  afBictions,  this 
degradation,  and  this  melancholy  end,  both  sexes  shared  in  most 
respects  alike.  Both  were  henceforth  sinful ;  both  were  degraded; 
botn  were  unhappy ;  both  were  mortal. 

A  question  of  no  small  importance  in  Theology,  and  often  caa- 
vassed  by  Divines,  as  well  as  other  Christians,  will  very  naturally 
be  asked,  in  this  place ;  viz.  JVhat  was  the  extent  of  the  curstj  or 
original penalti/j  threatened  in  the  Covenant  made  with  Adam? 

That  temporal  death  was  threatened  in  this  sentence,  will  not  be 
questioned.  In  my  own  opinion.  Spiritual  Deaths  and  Eternal 
j)eathy  were  also  included. 

That  Eternal  death  constituted  a  part  of  this  sentence,  appears 
to  me  evident,  because  in  the 

1st.  place,  Adam  was  plainly  threatened  with  the  loss  ofimmof' 
ial  life. 

Whatever  else  was  contained  in  the  threatening,  this  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  part  of  it.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  either  Eter- 
nal death  was  threatened^  or  Annihilation;  or  temporal  death jfol' 
lawul  by  eternal  happiness.  The  last  will  not  be  pretended.  The 
aecond,  viz.  Annihilation,  could  not  be  threatened,  because  it  was 
certainly  no  part  of  the  design  of  God  in  the  creation  of  Man.  It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  first  is  the  true  and  only  scheme 
of  this  part  of  the  Scriptures,  because  these  three  are  the  only  pos- 
sible interpretations  of  the  passage. 

2dly.  In  the  sentence^  a  direct  promise  is  made  of  the  redemption 
of  Christ ;  as  the  remedy  for  the  airse,  which  is  here  denounced* 

But  the  redemption  of  Christ  was  not  a  remedy  for  that  part  of 
the  curse,  which  denounced  temporal  death,  as  the  reward  of  the 
apofitacy.  Men  still  die;  Adam  died;  notwithstanding  the  re- 
demption of  Christ.  The  remedy,  therefore,  mentioned  in  the 
8«)tence,  did  not  refer  to  any  thing  contained  in  it,  if  temporal 
death  was  all  which  it  contained.  On  the  contrary,  it  referred  to 
something,  of  which  Adamhdid  heard,  and  at  the  time,  knew  nothing. 
Yet  it  is  plain,  that  both  he  and  his  wife,  in  some  good  measure,  ^ 
knew  the  import  of  the  remedy :  for  he^  immediately  after  the  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  called  his  Wife  Eve,  or  Chavoh,  because  she 
was  the  Mother  of  all  living;  that  is,  of  all,  who  should  live  for 
ever,  by  means  of  the  seed  of  the  Woman :  and  she,  at  the  birth  of 
Csiit,  says,  /  have  gotten  a  Man,  the  Lord  ;  that  is,  the  promised 
Lord,  or  seed,  who  was  to  bruise  the  SerpenVs  head.  As,  tnen,  they 
knew  what  was  meant  by  the  remedy ;  so  I  think  it  clear,  that  they 
knew  what  the  curse  intended ;  and  this,  according  to  the  view  ol 
the  subject  here  presented,  can  be  no  other  than  eternal  death. 

Vol.  I.  54 
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That  they  understood,  in  some  good  measure,  the  meanine  of 
both  the  remedy  and  the  curse,  is  also  evident  from  the  fact,  mat 
they  became  penitents,  and  were  accepted  of  God.  There  can  be 
no  repentance,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  acceptance.  Despair, 
here,  is  the  only  predominant  emotion  ;  and  with  despair,  repent^ 
ance  cannot,  in  the  physical  sense,  co-exist.  Without  an  atone- 
ment repentance  cannot  be  accepted.  As  an  atonement  was  here 
promised,  I  cannot  see  how  the  repentance  of  our  first  parenti 
could  be  accepted,  or  offered,  imless  with  a  direct  reference,  in 
th^ir  minds,  to  that  atonement,  as  the  ground  of  their  acceptance. 
Sdly.  7%e  Apostle  Paul  appears  to  me  to  have  settled  this  poml, 
in  the  fifth  Chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.* 

As  I  cannot  comment,  at  this  time,  on  the  passage  at  large ;  I 
shall  refer  you  only  to  a  single  verse,  which  appears  to  me,  in  this 
respect,  a  summary  of  the  whole.  In  verse  sixteenth,  he  says, 
And  not  as  it  was  hy  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift :  for  thtjudgmetU 
was  by  one  to  condemnation;  bnt  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences 
wito  justification.  The  judgment,  here  mentioned,  is,  unquestioii- 
ably,  the  jud^cnt  originally  passed  on  the  one  that  sinned  ;  viz. 
Adam,  and,  subsequently,  on  all  others,  who  have  sinned  after  him. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  unto  condemnation ;  a  condemnation, 
from  which  we  are  delivered  by  the  justification  specified,  and 
styled,  in  the  next  verse  but  one,  the  justification  of  life.  By  tUi 
justification  we  are  delivered  from  eternal  death.  Of  coursoi  this 
IS  the  death,  to  which  zoe,  and  Adam  before  us,  were  condemned  bj 
the  judgment  mentioned  in  this  passage. 

4thly.  The  death,  which  rewards  sin,  in  fact,  and  which  wouU 
have  rewarded  the  sin  of  Adam,  if  Christ  had  not  become  a  Medith 
tor,  and  he  a  penitent,  is  eternal  death. 

The  true  import  of  the  threatening  is,  I  think,  certainly  learned 
firom  its  execution.  But  this  is  an  infliction  of  eternal  death*  The 
consequence  is  obvious  and  irresistible. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  our  first  parents  to  have  been  distinct- 
ly possessed  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sentence.  I  consider 
them  as  only  informed  of  the  general  import ;  and  as  being  tau^ 
that  they  were  to  suficr,  if  disobedient,  the  perpetual  loss  of  the 
fevour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  to  undergo  the  manifestaticMis  of 
his  anger  throughout  their  future  existence.  To  this  they  were 
able  to  come  as  near  in  their  views  as  they  could,  to  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  temporal  death. 

That  spiritual  death  was  also  threatened  in  this  sentence,  ap- 

Fears  to  me  sufficiently  evident  for  the  reasons,  to  be  alleged,  after 
shall  have  mentioned  the  chief  objection,  which,  so  fair  as  I  an 
informed,  has  been  made  to  this  doctrine.  It  is  this :  Spiritual  Death 
U  the  state  which  Sinners,  as  such,  love;  the  prime  oh)ect  of  tkeir 

I 

*  See  from  vene  12  to  the  end. 
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<hoice ;  and  what  especially  constitutes  them  sinners.    To  this  I 
answer, 

IsL  Spiritual  Death  ought^  in  relation  to  this  question,  to  be  con- 
Mered  as  threatened  to  Adam,  and  not  as  threatened  to  those  who 
Wire  cdready  sinners. 

Spiritual  Death,  or  habitual  and  immoveable  sin,  in  the  view  of 
Adam,  a  holy,  spotless  being,  and  hating  wholly  every  sin,  might, 
I  think,  be  regarded,  not  only  as  not  chosen,  or  loved,  by  him,  out 
as  an  object  of  supreme  dread  and  horror.  Let  it  be,  for  a  mo- 
ment only,  considered,  how  such  a  being  must  feel,  under  a  sense 
of  losing  his  holy  character  for  ever,  and  of  being  confirmed, 
beyond  recall,  in  a  perpetual  hatred  of  God,  and  a  perpetual  love 
and  practice  of  sin ;  and  I  beUcve  all  serious  persons  will  agree, 
that  this  debased,  odious,  and  contemptible  character  must  appear 
to  him  an  evil  literally  infinite.  To  sin,  once,  was  to  him  an  object 
of  horror ;  but  to  be  consigned  for  that  sin  to  habitual  and  eternal 
rebellion  and  iniquity,  and  to  become  thus  for  ever  hateful,  vile,  and 
despicable,  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  loss ;  and  on  the  other,  a 
sufiering,  dreadful  beyond  all  conception,  except  that  of  expe- 
rience* It  was,  therefore,  capable  of  being  the  subject  of  threat- 
ening, or  penalty ;  and  that  to  any  supposable  degree. 

2dly.  Spiritual  Death  is  plainly  the  chief  evil,  which  is,  or  perhaps 
can  be,  suffered  by  guilty  beings. 

Perpetual  and  habitual  sin,  or  that  depraved  state  of  ecul,  which 
operates  only  in  sinful  actions,  is  an  evil,  greater,  if  considered  only 
as  mere  sufifering,  than,  perhaps,  all  others. 

It  is,  in  the  tirst  instance,  the  source  of  all  the  opposition,  or 
rather  is  itself  all  the  opposition,  of  the  Soul  to  God;  the  aUena- 
idon  from  God ;  consciousness  of  his  disapprobation  and  wrath ; 
fear  of  his  vengeance ;  and  that  miserable  munnuring  and  repining 
Bjgainst  his  government  and  dispensations,  which  is  felt  by  every 
•mfiil  being. 

It  is,  also,  the  source  of  the  hatred,  malevolence,  envy,  revenge, 
(deceit,  violence,  and  injustice,  which  so  universally  and  dreadfully 
distress,  and  destroy.  Intelligent  creatures,  in  the  present  world ; 
and  in  every  world,  where  these  dispositions  prevail.  It  also  cuts 
up  by  the  roots,  all  inclination  in  rational  beings  to  befriend  each 
other;  and  prompts  them  to  become,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
means  of  each  other's  misery. 

Finally ;  the  several  emotions  of  the  soul,  in  this  state,  are  in 
themselves  misery.  This  will  readily  be  acknowledged  concern- 
ing many  of  these  emotions.  It  is  true  of  them  universally.  If 
we  suppose  them  to  be  increased  to  a  given  degree,  and  to  rage 
without  gratification,  nothing  more  is,  or  can  be,  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  misery  of  a  creature.  Is  not  envy  alone  suflScient  to  make 
wretchedness  complete  ?  Is  not  murmuring  against  God  ?  Is  not 
the  consciousness  of  being  perfectly,  and  eternally,  hateful  and 
despicable  ?   Is  not  any  vehement  and  ungratified  desire ;  if,  at  the 
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same  tfmc,  that  desire  is  felt  to  be  unlawful,  baseband  vile?  Con- 
sider all  such  affections  as  invariable  and  endless ;  and,  what  they 
vc  clearly  known  to  be,  most  unwortliy  and  abominable  ;  and  so 
uiWTOuffht  into  the  Soul,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  firom  it,  bat 
by  aniiiliibtion ;  and,  I  think,  you  will  acknowledge  readily,  that 
a  more  jiertect  curse  cannot  be  named. 

3dh\  We  things  whichj  in  various  places^  are  said  in  the  Scrip ' 
turfs^coHtrniing  the  stale  of  damnation^  in  which  this  penaHg  is 
actyailji  inflicted^  scetn  fully  to  imply  ^  tfiat  spiritual  Death  is  a  part 
oftkt  cnrsi. 

In  the  tiist  Chapter  of  Proverbs,  Wisdom,  that  is,  Christ,  in  de- 
n«>uncing  the  same  curse  against  the  impenitent,  particularly  under 
xhc  Cios])el,  clones  the  tlireatenings  with  tliis  remarkable  declaraticrtr: 
TMnfore  shall  they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way^  and  be  filkd 
miih  their  own  devices* 

In  this  passage,  the  curse  may  be  said  to  be  repeated,  and  ex- 
plained :  and  here,  one  pail  of  die  eicphination  is,  that  the  impend 
lent  shall  be  filed  with  their  devices.  The  devices  of  a  man  are 
his  aims,  pursuits,  and  plans,  in  which  his  affections  are  all  exerted. 
With  these,  and  ail  of  them,  the  very  pursuits  and  plans,  which  are 
their  own  ;  that  is,  which  have  in  this  life  been  their  own  ;  Christ  de- 
clares, the  impenitent  shall  not  only  be  afflicted,  hut  filed.  Thus 
also,  Solomon  says,  The  Backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filed  with  hit 
own  ways  ;  and  the  good  man  from  himself^  that  is,  from  his  own 
mind,  affections  and  character ;  from  the  rcmembi-ance  of  what  he 
was,  and  the  consciousness  of  what  he  is ;  the  wicked  and  the  good 
man  shall  either  suffer  or  enjoy,  hereafter,  in  an  eminent  manner. 
Again;  Wisdom,  or  Christ,  addressing  himself  to  sinners,  in  the 
eighth  Chapter,  says,  ^11  they  that  hate  mc,  love  Death.  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  that  Sinners  love  cither  temporal  or  eternal  Death, 
considered  as  mere  suffering;  but  that  they  love  spiritual  dealii  is 
unquestionable.  But  the  Death,  here  loved,  is,  I  think,  clearly  the 
Death  beyond  the  grave. 

The  fact  is  also  undoubted,  that  the  damned  are  not  only  unhap* 
y,  but  wicked.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  they  are  thus  yudiciat 
\y;  that  they  are  given  over  by  God  to  this  character  in  the  same 
manner,  as  persons  are  judicially  given  up  to  bhndness,  hardness 
of  heart,  and  final  ruin,  in  the  present  world.  It  will  also,  I  pre- 
sume, be  readily  conceded,  that  their  misery  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, arise  from  their  own  sinful  affections  and  j)ursuits,  and  those 
of  their  companions  in  wo.  These  facts  apj)ear  to  be  a  com- 
ment on  the  curse  of  the  Law,  and  to  explain  to  us  in  this  particu- 
lar its  true  unport. 

REMARKS. 

1st*  This  subject  affords  strong  proof  of  the  divine  Origin  ofth^ 
Scriptures* 
The  manner,  \n  which  the  declarations  in  this  sentence  Imwt 


f. 
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been  already  fulfilled,  is  certainly  a  very  interestiDg  testimony  to 
Che  truth  of  the  history,  of  which  it  is  a  part;  a  history  of  va^ 
comprehension,  and  invc^ving  a  great  proportion  of  all  the  things 
contained  in  the  Bible ;  and  a  history  probably  more  objected  to 
by  Infidels  than  any  oth^r  found  in  Kevelation. 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  on  the  Serpent^  literally  under- 
sk>od,  there  cannot  be  a  question.    A  hostility,  totally  singular,  has 
always  existed  between  Him  and  mankind ;  and  a  war  has  al'wayi 
been  carried  on  with  peculiar  enmity.    To  destroy  this  animal, 
hfts  been  a  settled  pursuit  in  the  heart  of  man,  through  every  age 
and  every  country.    The  manner,  in  which  this  destruction  fiaf 
been  accomplished,  has  also  been  continually  that,  which  is  here 
predicted ;  and  the  extent  of  the  destruction  has  been  in  a  sense 
without  bounds.     It  has  not  been  originated  by  a  spirit  of  self- 
defence,  but  of  hatred.     It  has  been  a  war  of  the  kina,  which  the 
Romans  describe  as  carried  on  ad  intemecionem ^  or  to  the  final 
destimction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  combatants.     The  cause  of 
this  will  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  conviction  and  contrivance.    Ser- 
pents are  certainly  far  less  mischievous  to  mankind  than  many 
other  animals,   which,  yet,  are  not  thus  hunted  and  destroyeal 
Their  shape  is  such,  and  their  whole  appearance,  as  in  other  cases 
i»  regarded  not  only  without  disgust,  but  with  pleasure.     Yet  the 
sight  of  a  serpent  is  instantly  productive  of  a  dread,  a  horror,  a 
chill,  totally  singular,  and  extending  to  all  the  race  of  Adam.     An 
enmity  innate  and  irrcmoveable  exists  between  us  and  them,  felt 
even  at  the  mention  of  the  name,  and  strongly  and  proverbially 
expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.     Even  those  serpents  which 
are  known  to  be  harmless,  are,  like  the  rest,  hated  in  the  same 
manner,  seen  with  the  same  horror,  aiid  killed  with  the  same  ea- 
gerness.    How  striking  an  exhibition  is  this  of  the  reality  of  the 
sentence !     How  strong  a  proof,  from  fact,  of  the  truth  of  the 
kistory ! 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  this  sentence  on  the  Serpent^  figuratively  con- 
sidered,  we  have  no  knowledge,  except  from  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves.    In  them,  as  I  have  already  shown,  we  have  a  full  account 
-of  the  complete  and  wonderful  accomplishment  of  it  in  the  Re- 
demption of  Man.  In  this  account,  although  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  are  presented  with  high  evidence  of  their  divinity.     It  is 
not  conceivable,  it  is  not  possible,  that  Moses,  unless  inspired, 
should  have  ^vritlen  this  prediction,  with  even  a  conjecture,  that  it 
would  afterwards  be  thus  fulfilled.     Nor  is  it  much  more  consist- 
ent with  possibility,  that  the  Apostles  should  have  contrived  the 
subsequent  story  so,  as  thus  wonderfully  to  have  accorded  with 
this  singular  prophecy.      The  fulfilment  is  here  as  complete  as 
it  is  wonderful ;  and,  although  dependent  on  myriads  of^  events, 
these  all  appear  in  one  perfect  system,  tending  always  to  this  end, 
and  in  this  end  consummating  the  scheme  of  the  prophecy.     He, 
who  can  believe  these  things  to  have  been  accidental,  or  to  have 
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been  contrived  by  mere  human  ingenuity,  must  have  a  peculiar  &- 
iSSij  of  believing  at  his  pleasure ;  and  must  be  wholly  freed  from 
the  shackles  of  evidence,  whether  certain  or  probable. 

Nor  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  on  the  Woman  less  remaik- 
able.    In  all  ages,  countries,  and  climates,  of  the  world,  Women 
liave  been  distinguished,  from  every  species  of  animals,  by  the  pains       I 
and  sorrows,  which  thev  have  experienced  in  bearing,  and  bring* 
ing  forth,  their  offspring;  a  striking  proof,  that  the  human  race 
have  forfeited,  and  lost  their  original  supremacy  over  the  inferior 
inhabitants  of  the  Earth.    A  great  part  of  all  the  dangers  and  suf* 
ferings  of  the  tender  and  delicate  sex,  are  plainly  derived  from 
tins  source.    No  experience,  no  watchful  observation,  no  medical 
skill,  however  laboriously  exerted,  and  however  long  continued, 
have  been  sufficient  to  lessen  this  CTeat  portion  of  human  wo,  or 
materially  to  prevent  the  entire  fulfilment  of  the  sentence,  pro- 
nounced on  the  general  mother  of  mankind.     The  same  sordw, 
pain,  and  fear,  still  remain;  the  same  dangers  still  betide;  the 
same  diseases  still  ravage ;  and  Death,  in  the  same  humiliating 
and  distressing  forms,  and  in  the  same  proportion  and  number  m 
instances,  still  triumphs  over  one  half  of  our  species ;  in  exact  ao* 
cordance  with  the  threatening  of  the  Text. 

Nor  has  the  other  part  of  the  prediction  been  less  wonderfully, 
or  much  less  affcctingly,  accomplished.    Throughout  all  savage 
nations,  (and  savage  nations  have  constituted  a  great  part  of  man* 
kind,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  with  wliich  we  are  acquainted) 
women  have  been  reduced  to  extreme  humiliation,  dependence, 
and  distress,  by  the  stronger  sex.     Brutal  strength  and  agility  are 
the  only  attributes  valuea  by  savages ;  and  women  being  inferior 
to  men,  in  these  attributes,  have,  by  savages,  been  universally  de- 
pressed.    Of  course,  they  have  been  destined,  and  compelled,  to 
all  those  employments,  which  men  disliked,  or  contemned.     The 
very  feebleness  of  frame,  which,  in  the  view  of  Men,  rendered  them 
inferior  to  themselves,  might,  one  would  think,  naturally  excuse 
them  from  the  fatigue  and  hardship  of  severe  labour,  and  plead  for 
them  an  exemption  from  business,  to  which  their  strength  was 
totally  unequal.     Still  it  has  pleaded  in  vain.     They  have  been 
made  mere  drudges,  and  doomed  to  the  most  toilsome,  distressing, 
and  servile  ofiices,  for  the  mere  convenience  of  men.     Men*,  when 
not  roused  to  the  pleasures  and  glories  of  hunting  and  war,  have, 
in  the  savage  life,  spent  their  time  in  sloth,  in  sleep,  and  in  diver- 
sion ;  while  women  have  been  forced  to  plant,  and  gather  their 
com ;  to  make  their  utensils ;  and  to  perform,  besides,  all  the  do- 
mestic business.  They  have  also  been  obliged  to  bear  most  of  the 
burdens,  and  to  carry  the  children,  while  infants,  in  their  various 
journeys. 

All  die  savages,  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe,  have  pursued 
one  course  of  life,  in  this  respect.  In  some  nations,  women  have 
been  condemned  to  such  wretchedness,  in  consequence  of  their 
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subjection,  as  to  expose  their  female  children  to  destruction,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  them  from  suffering  the  same  misery  with  themselves ; 
esteeming  an  untimely  and  violent  death  a  happier  lot  than  life, 
when  doomed  to  suffer  such  dreadful  oppression. 

In  all  the  Mohammedan  nations,  also,  and  throughout  the  vast 
empires  of  Hindostan  and  China,  women  have  suffered,  in  a  man- 
ner not  much  less  humiliating.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  they 
arc  bought  and  sold  like  cattle ;  are  considered  as  mere  property ; 
are  imprisoned,  as  they  are  in  China  also,  for  life ;  and  are  regard- 
ed, universally,  and  only,  as  instruments  of  amusement,  and  plea- 
sure, by  their  brutal  masters.  « 

Christianity  has  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  respects,  reversed  the  curse.     In  1  Tim.  ii.  xv.  the  Apos- 
tle, speaking  of  women,  says,  Ntverthdess  she  shall  be  saved  in 
(that  is,  by  means  of)  child-bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith,  and 
charity,  and  holiness,  vnth  sobriety.    I  apprehend  the  true  meaning 
of  this  passage  to  be,  that  child-oearing  shall  eminently  prove  the 
means  of  salvation  to  the  sex,  through  the  influence  of  that  system 
of  Christianity,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  general  reversion  of 
the  curse.     According  to  this  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  we  ac- 
tually see  that  the  danger  and  distress,  to  which  women  are  pecu- 
liarly exposed,  are  the  means  of  their  piety  and  salvation.  Women 
are  usually  pious,  in  far  greater  numbers,  than  men.     The  late 
President  Edwards,  of  Nassau  Hall,  considered  the  proportion, 
within  the  limits  of  his  information,  as  at  least  two  to  one ;  and  va- 
rious other  Divines,  of  great  knowledge  in  the  religion  of  mankind, 
have  concurred  with  him  in  this  opinion.     This  interesting  fact  is 

Srobably  owing,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  danger,  sorrow,  and 
eath,  to  which  the  sex  are  especially  exposed ;  and  which,  always 
before  their  eyes,  operate  as  solemn,  and  effectual  monitions  of  their 
speedy  departure  to  the  eternal  world.  In  this  way  they  are  usu- 
ally more  sober-minded,  more  attentive  to  spiritual  and  eternal 
things,  and  more  disposed  to  give  them  their  due  influence,  than 
men ;  and,  thus  far  oftener  become  the  subjects  of  piety,  and  the 
heirs  of  endless  life. 

In  Christian  countries,  also,  Women  have  risen  from  the  misera- 
ble state  of  humiUation  and  servitude,  which  I  have  described,  to 
their  proper  importance  and  dignity.  In  such  countries,  to  a  great 
extent,  tney  are  educated,  informed,  refined,  and  elevated  to  the 
character  of  respectable,  rational,  and  moral  beinss.  The  cha- 
racter which  they  sustain,  and  the  treatment  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, in  the  Gospel,  are  highly  becoming  its  refined  and  noble 
character.  Refined  and  elegant  tenderness  was  unknown,  until  it 
was  made  a  part  of  the  revealed  system.  There  it  is  enjoined  in 
the  strongest  of  all  terms,  and  by  the  noblest  of  all  allusions. 
Hufbanda  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  govt 
himself  for  it,  is  the  affecting  language  of  the  ereat  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  on  this  interesting  subject-,  and  suoi  language,  as  was 
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never  used  by  any  other  man.  Accordingly,  in  Christian  natiooii 
and  in  Christian  nations  only,  arc  women  restored  to  the  blcssingf, 
which,  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  have  lost ;  and  in  many  of 
them,  are  as  far  restored  to  them,  as,  in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  be- 
ing, can  be  rationally  expected. 

The  sentence,  passed  on  the  man,  is  also  fulfilled  in  the  saiae 
perfect  manner. 

We  see  the  sround  cursed^  and  bringing  forth  thorns  and  brtan, 
instead  of  the  living  fruits  of  Paradise.  We  see  man  destined  to 
laboiur  for  his  bread,  and  to  eat  that  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brom» 
We  see  him,  also,  of  few  days  andfidl  of  trouble^  Fears  often 
thousand  dangers  and  distresses  haunt  him  every  day,  and  on  every 
side ;  pain  and  disease  derived  from  Earth,  Air,  and  Ocean,  finom 
his  birth  and  his  food,  his  exercise,  and  his  rest ;  and  affectinr 
every  nerve,  and  every  pore  ;  sorrow  for  every  disappointment  of 
his  hopes,  and  for  every  frail  and  vanishing  enjoyment  which  he 
attains,  and  extending  through  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  embitter 
their  whole  progress,  and  render  his  continuance  in  this  world  often 
so  undesirable,  that,  with  Jo6,  he  is  ever  ready  to  cry  out,  /  wouli 
not  live  aliDays.  • 

Nor  do  we  see  him  less  fallen  in  his  character,  station,  employ- 
ments, happiness,  and  universal  condition.     Of  a  prince,  the  lord 
of  a  world,  he  is  become  a  drudge,  a  poor,  dependent  wretch ;  de- 
pendent on  every  person  and  thing  aiound  him ;  and  in  the  evils 
which  betide,  and  those  which  threaten  him,  daily,  is  reduced  far 
below  the  condition  of  the  brutes.     In  the  happiest  countries  of 
the  world,  how  clearly  is  this  the  state  of  man  !     How  much  more 
strikingly  in  those,  which  are  scorched  with  heat,  or  stiflened  with 
frost,  around  the  year ;  in  those,  which  are  cui'sed  with  drought 
and  sterility ;  and  in  those,  which  are  haunted  by  the  pestilence, 
and  all  its  dismal  attendants  ?     This  part  of  the  sentence  is,  how- 
ever, less  commonly  regarded,  as  a  strong  exhibition  of  the  truth 
of  this  history,  than  the  others  :  I  think  w-ithout  propriety  or  jus- 
tice.    The  real  reason  undoubtedly  is,  that  we  consider  the  present 
condition  of  man  as  his  only  condition,  and  are  reluctant  to  admit, 
that  he  was  ever  placed  in  any  other.     Of  this,  however,  there  is 
no  evidence,  and  no  substantial  probability.     The  tradition  of  all 
ancient  nations  teaches  directly  the  contrary  doctrine,  and  amply 
supports  the  history  of  Moses.     Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  man  came  from  the  hands  of  God  the  same  frail,  miserable 
being,  which  we  now  behold  him  ;  or  the  world,  that  mass  of  in- 
clemency, barrenness,  and  confusion,  which  we  sec  in  its  present 
state.    A  paradise  is,  to  the  first  view  of  the  mind,  tlie  proper 
state  of  a  world ;  and  unspotted  virtue  and  happiness,  the  proper 
state  of  rational  beings,  as  they  come  from  the  hands  of  the  Crea- 
tor.    All  things  betoken  a  world,  and  a  race  of  inhabitants,  in  ru- 
ins ;  and  such  has  been  the  decision  of  all  the  ancient  nations :  8 
decifiioii,  unquestionably  derived  by  tradition  from  the  real  &icts. 
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In  this  view,  every  thing,  which  respects  man,  is  a  lively  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  in  the  text :  a  fulfilment  exact  and  com- 
plete ;  and  exhibiting,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tory in  which  it  is  contained. 

2dly.  hi  this  story  is  presented  to  us  a  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  Mercy  of  God. 

Before  God  proceeded  to  utter  the  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
the  man  and  woman,  and  while  he  was  declaring  the  punishment 
of  the  Tempter,  he  disclosed  the  future  designs  of  Redeeming  and 
Forgiving  Love. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  person,  who  here  passed  sen- 
tence on  these  offenders.  As  the  Father  judgeth  no  man^  but  hath 
committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son  ;  as  no  man  hath  seen  God^  the 
Father^  at  any  time,  nor  can  see  him  and  live  ;  it  is  certain  that  God, 
as  here  spoken  of,  was  no  other  than  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity;  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind.  This  divine  Person  even 
now  began  the  work  of  Redemption,  in  the  very  moment,  wh^n  the 
first  objects  of  it  first  existed ;  thus  early  showing,  that  the  Lord 
is  gracious,  and  full  of  compassion}  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
mercy. 

What  a  divinely  amiable  character  does  the  Redeemer  here  ex- 
liibit !  The  first  opportunity,  the  first  moment  of  that  opportunity, 
be  seizes,  to  make  known  to  apostate  man  his  design  to  save  his 
people  from  their  sins.  As  if  he  feared,  that  the  sentence  would 
overwhelm  the  poor,  unhappy  culprits,  he  prepared  them  to  sup- 
port the  terms  of  it,  by  publishing  their  recovery  before  he  decla- 
red their  condemnation  and  ruin. 

Adam  and  Eve  appear  to  have  clearly  understood,  that  they  and 
theirs,  although  under  sentence  of  Death,  were  even,  by  this  sen- 
tence, to  find  life.  As  soon  as  the  denunciation  is  macfe  ;  Adam, 
who  in  the  paradisiacal  state  had  called  his  wife  Woman,  even 
when  immortal  life  was  secured  to  them,  now,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, called  her  Eve;  which  signifies  living,  or  communicating 
life  ;  and  adds  this  reason  for  the  name  ;  because  she  was  the  mother 
of  all  the  living  ;  that  is,  of  all,  who,  according  to  the  gracious  de- 
clarations of  this  sentence,  were  to  be  restored  to  immortal  Lfe. 
Eve  herself,  also,  on  the  birth  of  her  fii*st  son,  expresses  her  full 
faith  in  the  prediction,  when,  after  naming  him  Cain,  she  says,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  "  I  have  gotten  a  Man,  the  Lord  ;"  not 
from  the  Lord,  as  in  our  translation  ;  but  a  Man,  who  is  the  Lord; 
the  seed  of  the  Woman,  who  is  to  bruise  the  serpent^s  head.  Thus 
it  is  evident,  that  they  well  understood  the  prediction,  and  realized 
the  consolation,  which  it  conveyed. 

What  instance  of  divine  Mercy  can  be  conceived  of,  mOre  ten- 
der, more  condescending,  more  like  Redeeming  Love,  than  this  ? 
How  much  does  the  Saviour  of  mankind  appear  like  himself! 
How  early  he  began  to  seek,  and  to  save,  that  which  was  lost  /  He 
perfectly  knew,  that  he  himself  was  to  die  on  the  CrosS|  to  accom* 
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plish  tbis  Redemption ;  yet  he  utters  the  glad  tidines  to  mankindi 
with  eagerness  and  haste  ;  as  if  impatient  to  make  Known  to  them 
the  salvation,  which  he  was  to  purchase  with  his  blood. 

As  when  he  came  in  sight  oi  Jerusalem^  at  the  mount  of  Olives, 
he  wept  over  that  guilty,  ruined  city  ;  so  here  he  may  be  naturally 
considered  as  taking  a  solemn  and  compassionate  view  of  a  ruined 
World,  and  all  the  Tost  myriads  of  the  race  of  Adam;  as  weeping 
over  their  destruction ;  and  as  saying,  not,  H(m  often  would  Igather^ 
but,  IzDill  gather  t/on,  fallen,  and  perishing  sinners,  as  a  hen  gather^ 
eth  her  chickens  under  her  wings.  Behold^  I  bring  you  glad  tidings 
of  great  j 01/.  For  tmto  you  shall  be  bom  a  Saviour ^  even  Christ  the 
Lord*  Beautiful  on  the  mountains  shall  he  come^  bringing  good  (i* 
dings  J  publishing  Peace^  bringing  good  tidings  of  good,  publishing 
Salvation^  and  saying  unto  Zton,  Tny  God  reigneth,  Lost  as  ye  are, 
O  yc  children  of  Adam,  unto  you  I  call;  I  rejoice  in  the  hahikAk 
parts  of  the  Earthy  and  my  delights  are  still  with  the  sons  of  mmm 
Glory,  still,  shall  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  Earth  peade,  and 
good-will  towards  men.  Sing,  0  heavens,  and  be  joyful,  O  Earth  f 
and  break  forth  into  singing,  O  mountains  ;  for  the  Liord  hath  com- 
forted  his  people,  and  will  have  mercy  upon  his  afflicted.  The  hea^ 
vens  shall  drop  down  from  above,  ana  the  skies  shall  pour  down 
Righteousness;  the  Ikirth  also  shall  open^  and  bring  forth  ~ 


SERMON  XXIX. 

omyftRSALiTT  or  sin  proved  from  revelation  and  from  facts. 


RoHAMt  ▼.  i2j-^Wkere/ore^  at  by  one  man  tin  entered  into  the  worldy  and  death  bg 
tin  ;  and  to  death  haih  fatted  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  tinned,  . 

In  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Trialy 
TemptalUm,  ^postacy^  anaSentencey  of  our  first  parents.  The  next 
subject  in  aTneological  system,  is  the  Effect  of  the  Apostacyon  their 
deicendants.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  I  shall,  therefore, 
besin  in  the  following  discourse. 

In  the  Text,  independently  of  all  comments  and  criticisms,  three 
ihings  are  directly  asserted. 

h  That  by  one  Man  Sin  entered  the  roorld : 

Urn  TTiat  in  consequence  of  this  event  all  men  have  sinned  : 

III.  That  Deaths  as  the  consequence  of  sin,  halh  passed  upon  all 
men. 

Concerning  the  last  of  these  assertions  there  is  no  debate.  The 
two  first,  therefore,  will  occupy  the  present  discussion ;  and  these, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  1  shall  reduce  to  the  single,  following 
proposition : 

That  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  ofAdam^  All  Men  have  sinned. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  examination  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall  premise 
a  few  observations,  which,  I  hope,  will,  in  some  degree,  be  use- 
ful towards  accomplishing  the  general  design,  proposed  in  this 
sermon. 

Perhaps  no  doctrine  is  more  reluctantly  received  by  the  human 
mind,  than  that,  which  I  have  just  now  stated.  Accordingly,  it 
has  been  strenuously  contended  against,  and  resolutely  rejected,  not 
only  by  Infidels,  but  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  Christian  world, 
ever  smce  it  became  a  topic  of  public  debate.  Nor,  when  we  re- 
member the  present  character  of  man,  can  we  think  it  strange,  that 
such  opposition  should  exist.  The  doctrine  in  question,  more  than 
any  otner,  humbles  the  pride,  awakens  the  fears,  and  lessens  the 
happiness,  of  every  child  of  j?c/am.  A  common  interest,  therefore, 
naturally  sunmions  all  men  to  oppose  it;  and  not  unfrcquently 
bears  down  the  evidence,  by  which  it  is  supported.  Christians 
feel  this  interest  as  truly  as  other  men  ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
this  feeling  resist,  or  forget,  the  proof  of  the  doctrine.  At  the 
same  time,  the  doctrine  itself,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  connect- 
ed with  many  things  very  mysterious,  and  very  perplexing.  These, 
adding  embarrassment  to  reluctance,  have,  in  many  instances,  per- 
suaded men  to  refuse  the  doctrine,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  Ex- 
perience and  Revelation.    Formyseli,  I  readily  confess,  that  if 
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I  saw  any  mode  of  avoiding  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  established, 
1  would  certainly  reject  it  also. 

But  it  can  never  be  wise,  it  can  never  be  vindicable,  to  deny 
truth,  or  reject  evidence.  If  the  doctrine  be  true  ;  it  is  our  interest 
to  know  it:  if  it  be  clearly  evinced;  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  it; 
and  that,  however  reluctant  we  may  be,  and  however  mysterious 
the  doctrine.  To  every  sober  man  this  duty  will  appear  of  high 
importance,  and  indispensable  obligation,  if  he  finds,  that  God  has 
taught  him  this  doctrine,  as  one  of  the  truths,  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  require  mankind  to  believe.  To  the  interest,  always 
involved  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  he  will  find  also,  supers 
added,  the  solemn  concern  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
guilt  and  danger,  that  he  may  be  inuuced  to  avail  himself  of  the 
only  means  oi  pardon  and  safety.  While  he  feels  himself  vsholt^ 
he  certainly  can  never  suspect  his  need  of  a  physician  :  while  he  is 
unaware  oi  his  guilt,  he  cannot  be  supposed  ever  to  look  to  Christ 
for  deliverance. 

With  these  things  in  view,  I  hope,  that  every  member  of  this 
audience  will  readily  open  his  mind  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
melancholy  and  painful  as  it  is  ;  whilst,  in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  I 
allege  the  following  arguments^  derived  partly  from  fact  ^  and  part* 
ly  from  Revelation. 

From  Revelation  I  allege, 
'"tst.  The  Text^  as  decisive  proof  of  this  doctrine. 

This  proof  is  two-fold.     First,  the  doctrine  is  directly  assertedj 
All  have  sinned.     Lest  there  should  be  any  doubt,  whether  an  ab- 
solute universality  is  intended  in  this  place,  the  Apostle  has  ex- 
hibited his  intention  in  the  most  decisive  manner:    So  death  hath 
passed  upon  all  men^  for  that  all  have  sinned.   Here  we  are  taught, 
that  all  sin,  who  die.    As,  therefore,  every  child  of  Adam  dies  ;  so, 
according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Apostle,  every  child  of  Adam  is  a 
sinner.     Secondly,  the  Apostle  proves  the  doctrine  by  argument,  and 
in  my  view  unanswerably.     Death  cannot  be  the  reward,  or  allot- 
ment, of  virtuous  beings.     It  is  plainly  a  punishment,  and  a  dread- 
ful one;  and  can  of  course  be,  in  no  possible  sense,  a  testimony 
of  the  divine  approbation.     But  the  approbation  of  God  is  invaria- 
bly given  to  obedience.     If,  then,  all  men  were  obedient  only ;  not 
one  of  -them  could  suffer  death,  or  any  other  evil.     Accordingly, 
^  Adam,  while  obedient,  was  assured  of  immortal  life.     In  the  same 
manner,  also,  ihe  Angels  who  kepi  their  first  estate,  are  immortal| 
and  happy. 

But  death  befalls  all  the  race  oi  Adam:  therefore  every  one  is  a 
sinner. 

2dly.  After  Adam  had  losi  the  image  of  God,  we  are  informed^ 
thai  he  begat  a  son  in  his  oton  likeness. 

The  image  of  God,  in  which  Adam  was  created,  has  been  here- 
tofore shown  to  be  divine  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  hoU" 
mui.     TTie  likeness  of  Adam  is,  by  unquestionable  analogy,  t&t> 
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moral  character  which  he  possessed  after  his  aposlacy.  In  this  like- 
ness Seth  is  said  to  have  been  begotten.  Thai  Cain  was  begotten  in 
the  same  likeness  will  not  be  disputed.  The  same  thing  is  indirectly, 
but  decisively  asserted  also  concerning  Abel :  for  he  is  declared  to 
have  lived,  and  died,  in  faith,  that  is,  in  the  future  Redeemer.  But 
Christ,  as  the  Redeemer,  could  not  have  been  an  object  of  faith  to 
Mely  had  he  not  been  a  sinner ;  or,  in  other  words,  had  he  not 
borne  the  likeness  of  apostate  Adam.  But,  if  this  was  the  nature 
of  the  immediate  children  of  Adam^  it  cannot  even  be  suspected, 
that  it  is  not  equally  the  nature  of  his  remoter  progeny  ;  or  that  they 
do  not  all  bear  the  likeness  of  their  common  parent.  Not  a  sha- 
dow of  reason  can  be  given,  why  one  law  should  have  governed 
the  birth  and  character  of  his  immediate  descendants,  and  another, 
the  birth  and  character  of  the  rest. 

3dly.  St.  Paul,  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ro'- 
mans,  has  argued  this  point,  at  large,  concerning  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

On  this  argument  he  himself  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  commen- 
tator ;  and  his  comment  is  given  to  us  in  the  following  terms :  What 
then  ?  are  we  (Jezos)  better  than  they  ?  (Gentiles)  JVb,  in  no  wise ; 
for  we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all 
under  sin ;  As  it  is  written,  There  is  none  righteous,  710,  not  one. 
There  is  none  that  xmderstandeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after 
God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  become 
unprofitable  ;  there  is  none  that  docth  good,  no^  not  one. 

4thly.  The  same  Apostle  declares,  that  by  the  works  of  /aw,  no 
fiesh  shall  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God. 

But  if  sinless  men,  if  even  one  sinless  man,  existed  in  this  world, 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  justified  by  the  works  of  law :  for  the  law 
itself  says,  He  who  doth  these  things,  that  is,  the  things  required  in 
the  law,  shall  live  by  them*  As,  therefore,  no  flesh,  no  child  of 
Adam,  shall  be  justified  by  the  works  of  law  ;  it  follows  iiTesistibly, 
that  every  one  is  sinful. 

On  the  same  purport  is  the  declaration  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus. 
Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  only  use,  or  effect,  of  the  new  birth  is,  that  in  it  holiness  is 
implanted  in  the  mind.  But  if  any  man  were  sinless,  he  could  not 
need  regeneration,  nor  be  regenerated.  He  would  already  per- 
fectly possess  that  holiness,  which  is  imperfectly  communicated  in 
regeneration ;  and,  of  course,  would  see  the  kingdom  of  God  as  cer- 
tainly, and  easily,  at  least,  as  those  who  possessed  less  holiness 
than  himself* 

In  the  like  manner,  St.  Paul  argues,  2  Cor.  v.  xiv.  For,  says 
he,  we  thus  judge  ;  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead,  that 
16,  m  trespasses  and  sins. 

To  these  Scriptural  exhibitions  on  this  subject  I  might  add  a  vast 
multitude  of  others.  In  truth,  no  doctrine  of  the  Scnpturrs  is  ex- 
pressed in  more  numerous,  or  more  various,  forms ;  or  in  termi 
iBore  direct,  or  less  capable  of  misapprehension. 
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What  the  Scriptures  declare  in  so  pointed  and  ample  a  manner, 
Facts  eli^cidate  with  such  clearness  and  force,  as  to  be,  at  least  in 
my  opinion,  incapable  of  being  rationally  resisted. 

1st.  The  Laws  of  all  nations  Are  a  strong  proof  that  the  hxawm 
character  is  universally  sinful. 

Human  laws  are  made,  only  to  repress  and  restrain  sin  ;  are  de* 
rived  only  from  experience ;  and  are  forced  upon  mankind  by  iron- 
handed  necessity.  They  exist  in  every  country ;  and  restrain  sia 
of  every  kind,  which  human  laws  can  affect,  or  human  tribunals 
can  prove,  and  punish.  The  penalties,  bv  which  they  attempt  this 
restraint,  are  various  and  dreadful ;  are  the  most  efficacious,  which 
experience  can  suggest,  or  ingenuity  devise ;  and  are  changed  con- 
tinually, as  they  are  found  to  fail  of  their  eifect,  by  the  substitutioB 
of  others,  which  promise  greater  success.  Still  they  have  always 
fallen  short  of  their  purpose.  The  propensity  to  evil  in  the 
heart  of  man,  has  defied  all  their  force  and  terror;  and  boldly 
ventured  on  the  forbidden  perpetration,  in  the  sieht  of  the  pil- 
lory and  the  prison,  the  gibbet  and  the  rack.  No  ingenuity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  no  suffering  on  the  other,  has,  in  any  country, 
been  sufficient  to  overcome  this  propensity,  and  so  far  to  change 
the  character  of  man,  as  to  exterminate  even  a  single  sin. 

To  this  head  ought  to  be  refen^ed  all  the  means,  furnished  by 
law,  of  safety  to  our  persons  and  our  property :  the  bolts,  bars, 
and  locks,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  defend  our  houses  and  their 
contents,  our  persons  and  our  families,  especially  in  the  night, 
against  the  inroads  of  theft  and  violence :  the  notes,  bonds,  and 
deeds,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  secure  our  contracts,  prevent 
the  mischiefs  of  fraud,  and  compel  dishonesty  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
ments :  the  gaols  and  dungeons,  the  chains  and  galleys,  by  which 
we  endeavour  to  confine  villains,  and  prevent  them  from  disturbing 
by  their  crimes  the  peace  of  society :  the  post,  the  pillory,  and 
the  gibbet,  by  which  we  punish  some  culprits,  and  labour  to  deter 
others  from  repeating  their  perpetrations.     All  these,  and  the  like 
things,  arc  gloomy  and  dreadful  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the 
world,  in  which  they  exist.     They  exist  wherever  men  are  found, 
of  sufficient  capacity,  and  in  proper  circumstances,  to  attempt  a 
regular  opposition  to  crimes,  a  continued  preservation  of  peace, 
and  a  general  establishment  of  personal  safety.     The  sinfulness, 
therefore,  which  they  intend  to  resist,  is  equally  universal.     In  a 
world  of  virtue  they  could  have  no  place  ;  because  they  could  not 
be  of  any  possible  use :  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  supplying,  infi- 
nitely better,  the  peace  and  safety,  which  they  so  imperfectly  secure. 
2dly.  The  Religion  of  all  nations  is  a  forcible  proof  of  the  same 
doctrine. 

The  Religion  of  every  nation  has  been  expiatory  ;  that  is,  it  has 
been  so  formed,  as  intentionally  to  make  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  to 
obtain  reconciliation  with  a  God,  acknowledged  to  be  offi^nded. 
Of  this  nature,  obviously,  are  sacrifices.     The  victim^  was  alwayi 
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intended  to  be  an  ofTering  for  sin,  and  the  means  of  regaining  for- 
feited favour.  The  more  valuable  the  victim,  the  more  efficacious 
was  supposed  to  be  the  atonement,  and  the  more  certain  the  favour 
solicited.  Accordingly,  when  inferior  offerings  were  found,  or  be- 
lieved, to  fail,  human  sacrifices  were  substituted  for  them;  and 
these,  not  unfrequently,  of  the  highest  estimation :  youths  nobly 
born,  possessed  of  eminent  endowments,  and  educated  in  the  man- 
ner, most  advantageously  fitted  to  ensure  mental  distinction*  Sac- 
rifices of  this  general  nature  were  offered  by  all  the  ancient  hea- 
then nations,  and  have  been  offered  by  many  still  existing.  In 
Hindoostan,  they  appear  to  be  offered  at  the  present  time. 

Nor  did  the  other  offerings  of  the  Heathen  speak  any  other  lan- 
guage. The  fiiagrance,  the  beauty,  the  costliness,  the  frequency^ 
and  the  multitude,  of  these,  were  plainly  intended  to  conciliate  the 
good-will  of  the  god,  who  was  supplicated ;  a  good-will  confess- 
edlv  estranged,  but  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  acquired  anew. 
According  to  the  same  scheme,  also,  were  formed  their  prayers  f 
which  either  implicidy,  or  explicidy,  acknowledged  the  sins  of 
the  suppliant,  and  besought  the  restoration  of  the  favour,  which  he 
had  forfeited. 

On  the  same  principle,  tedious  pilgrimages^  consuming,  at  times, 
a  length  of  years,  and  traversing  no  trifling  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  globe,  were  undertaken,  and  executed.  The  burning  heat,  the 
parcning  drought,  and  the  excessive  perils,  of  an  Arabian  or  a 
yMnan  desert,  were  quietly,  and  even  cheerfully,  sustained  by 
hosts  of  wanderers,  wno  had  voluntarily  exiled  themselves  from 
their  friends,  families,  and  country,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
remission  of  sin,  considered  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  supposed 
to  be  unattainable  by  any  means  less  dangerous  and  distressing. 

Ablutions  speak  the  same  design  in  a  manner  still  more  direct 
and  unec|uivoca].  To  wash  away  his  guilt,  the  Egyptian  plunged 
himself  m  the  Nile  ;  and  the  Hindoo  in  the  Ganges.  From  these 
waters,  invested  by  popular  superstition  with  the  transcendent 
power  of  removing  moral  pollution,  each  expected  to  come  out 
cleansed  from  his  turpitude,  and  entitled  anew  to  the  complacency 
of  the  god,  whom  he  was  conscious  of  having  offended.  On  this 
ground,  the  holy  streams  were  resorted  to  by  immense  multitudes 
with  incredible  eagerness  and  anxiety ;  and  were  supposed  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  passport  to  future  blessings. 

To  ablution  was  added  Penance,  as  very  hopeful  means  of  ob- 
taining the  same  desirable  object.  This  unnatural  resort  existed 
in  a  ereat  variety  of  forms ;  all  of  them  humiliating,  forbidding,  and 
dreadful.  Hunger,  thirst,  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  firost  of 
winter,  nakedness,  weariness,  extreme  want,  and  excruciating  pain, 
have  been  undergone  by  millions  of  the  human  race  without  a 
groan,  a  murmur,  or  a  sigh,  from  an  expectation,  that  this  voluntary 
•uffering  would  shelter  the  cruninal  m>m  the  demands  of  future 
justice.    It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  length  to  which  this 
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3«<i2<HXtfi«».  M<  often  proceeded,  shows  in  the  strongest  manner  not 
jwiH  ;"a^  Tvv**ui>\  but  the  intense  degree,  of  guilt,  with  which  the 
sttOW^  vv: ::  supposed  Himself  to  be  stained. 

\U  ;':)e^  ^"^^i^  re^rded  as  essential  duties  of  Religion,  and  as 
^^3^.J5^;<^-5;»hJv  dcmanaed  of  every  man.  In  performing  them,  every 
c^::  Ax:M*5^9  ^^^  he  was  stained  with  the  common  guilt,  and 
c!u;  iae  z^^^^^lcd  an  expiation. 

^:S^  The  same  doctrine  is  proved  by  the  Writings  of  all  natiani^ 

^  whom  writings  are  found. 
Tht  history  both  of  nations  and  individuals,  is  professedly  a  true 
^wHjni  of  their  actions  and  characters.  It  is  also  rarely  written  by 
iaon«  who  are  not  at  least  candid  towards  those,  concerning  whom 
ihrv  write ;  and  often  by  those,  who  are  strongly  prejudiced  in  their 
iji\x)ur :  men  of  the  same  nation ;  or  party ;  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son partially  inclined  towards  the  individual,  or  the  cause,  which  is 
the  subject  of  their  history.  There  is  also,  in  most  historians,  a 
strong,  prevailing  incHnation  to  cover  the  defects,  and  crimes,  of 
those,  whose  actions  they  record ;  lest  by  a  full  disclosure  of  them 
they  should  render  the  mstory  less  entertaining,  than  they  wish,  to 
theu*  readers.  From  all  these  causes,  History  is  often  a  hierc 
panegyric ;  and  ^almost  always,  perhaps  always,  a  much  more  fa- 
vourable account  of  the  conduct  of  men,  than  truth  would  warrant. 
The  history  of  the  Bible,  being  dictated  by  Inspiration,  presents 
its  subjects  more  generally  darkened,  and  deformed,  in  a  great 
proportion  of  instances ;  both  because  it  was  designed  to  unfold 
the  moral  characters  of  men  in  an  especial  manner,  and  because  it 
is  true.  Hence,  we  commonly  suppose  the  people  of  Israel  to 
have  been  more  depraved  than  other  nations.  This,  however,  is 
an  erroneous  opinion ;  as  any  man,  who  reads  the  first  Chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  will  easily  discern.  Had  Prophets 
written  the  history  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  believe,  that  nations  and  individuals,  gencrallv,  who 
have  been  the  subjects  of  history,  would  have  presented  features 
equally  disgusting,  and  monstrous,  with  those  of  the  Israelites. 

But  favourable  as  all  these  causes  are  to  the  human  character, 
powerfully  as  they  have  influenced  writers  to  present,  and  that 
with  many  adventitious  ornaments,  only  the  bright,  and  to  conceal, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  dark,  side  of  man ;  History  is  still  a  satire 
upon  our  race,  scarcely  less  severe  than  any  of  those,  professedly, 
wntten  under  this  name.  Should  we,  contrary  to  all  probabiUty, 
or,  in  better  language,  to  absolute  certainty,  acknowledge  the  por- 
trait to  be  an  exact, unflattering  likeness;  we  must  still  oe  obliged 
to  confess  the  whole  aspect  to  be  misshapen  and  monstrous ;  with- 
out symmetry,  beauty,  or  loveliness.  Man,  as  described  by  His- 
tory, is  undeniably,  and  always  has  been,  an  evil,  odious  bring; 
difiobedient  and  migrateful  to  his  Maker;  mijust,  insincere,  and 
unkind,  to  his  fellow  Man ;  and  far  removed  from  the  character^ 
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n^hich  the   Scriptures  demand,  which  Conscience  approves,  c^ 
which,  even  in  our  opinion,  God  can  be  supposed  to  love. 

Widi  History,  moral  and  philosophical  writings^  have  abundantly 
concurred.  I  will  here  pass  all  those,  which  have  been  immedi- 
ately directed  to  the  point  in  question,  and  have  either  declared,  or 
argued,  it  in  form ;  their  aid  being  unnecessary  for  the  present  pur- 

£)8e.  Those  which  have  been  conducted  with  other  designs,  nay, 
ose  which  have  intentionally  opposed  this  doctrine,  have  never^ 
theless  served  to  establish  it.  This  they  have  done  in  manv  ways; 
particularly  by  the  feebleness  of  their  arguments  advanced  in  op- 
position to  it ;  by  the  pains  which  they  have  taken  to  disuse  hu- 
man turpitude  by  fair  names,  flattering  ascriptions,  and  false  justi- 
fications ;  by  the  gross  moral  sentiments  which  they  have  abetted ; 
and  by  the  deformed  dispositions,  which  they  have  thus  disclosed 
to  the  public  view.  Their  very  confessions,  also,  of  what  they  in 
vain  attempt  to  deny,  furnish  no  small  evidence  of  its  truth :  while 
their  efforts  not  unfrequently  wear  the  appearance  of  a  concerted 
design  to  carry  a  point,  scarcely  supposed  to  be  tenable  5  of  an  art- 
ful and  insidious  struggle  to  ^m  converts,  and  achieve  a  victory ; 
rather  than  of  an  honest  endeavour  to  establish  a  truth,  of  which 
the  author  is  sincerely  convinced.  Upon  the  whole,  in  spite  of  all 
the  exertions,  made  to  cover  this  humiliating  truth,  and  hide  from 
the  perception  of  man  an  object  so  offensive,  the  foetor  still  es- 
capes ;  and  forces  itself  upon  the  senses  in  a  manner  so  disgust- 
ing, as  to  compel  a  conviction  of  its  existence. 

Poems^  Plays,  Novels,  and  other  books  of  entertainment,  written 
p/ofessedly  only  to  amuse  and  please,  are  necessitated  to  unfold 
the  same  truth  in  a  still  clearer  manner.  All  the  characters,  almost, 
are  characters  mixed  with  sin ;  and  the  few  unmixed  ones,  which 
they  have  attempted,  are  perceived  by  mere  taste,  unaccompanied 
with  intellectual  examination,  to  be  dull,  lifeless,  and  unnatural. 
Accordingly,  rational  criticism  has  every  where  condemned  them, 
as  improperly  introduced,  because  they  have  no  originals  in  fact. 
The  sentiments,  also,  thrown  out  in  these  productions,  are  eviden- 
tial of  the  same  truth.  In  innumerable  forms  they  declare,  and 
appeal  to,  the  universal  corruption  of  mankind,  as  the  object, 
about  which  they  are  extensively  occupied ;  and  the  only  source, 
in  a  great  multitude  of  instances,  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Were  not  human  nature  corrupted ;  a  great  part  of  them  could 
never  have  had  either  existence,  or  meaning. 

4thly.  The  Conversation  of  all  men  abundantly  declares  t?u  sam$ 
iruth. 

All  men  continually  ascribe  sin  to  all  men,  except  themselves ; 
and  few,  very  few,  have  ever  dared  to  deny  even  themselves  to  be 
tinners.  The  best  of  mankind  readily  confess,  and  deeply  lament, 
Aeir  own  sins,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  humihation  and  sorrow. 
Pdul  declares  hunself  to  be  encompassed  with  a  body  of  sin  and 
Siatk.  'Jacob,  Job,  Moses,  David,  Htztkiah,  Daniely  Jeremiahj  Pe- 
VoL.  I.  56 
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Ur^  Jamesj  and  John^  all  acknowledged  their  own  guilt  without 
hesitation,  or  concealment.  Good  men,  in  every  succeeding  age. 
have  followed  dieir  steps,  m  this  frankness  and  integrity,-  so  suited 
to  their  general  character,  and  have  with  a  single  voice  declared 
their  own  share  in  the  common  corruption.  Could  this  tact  have 
taken  place,  if  the  corruption  were  not  universal?  If  Jo6,  Damidf 
Paul  and  John^  were  not  sinless,  we  must  seek  in  vain  for  persons 
of  this  character  among  men :  for  no  men  have  by  their  conduct 
'ever  proved  themselves  to  approximate  nearer  to  this  enviable 
character.  If  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse  be  not  true ;  on  what 
principles  shall  this  conduct, be  explained?  Can  it  be  supposed, 
uat  men,  distinguished  for  their  virtue,  have  thus  violated  thor  in- 
tegrity  by  confessing  guilt,  with  which  they  were  not  chaigteUe; 
and  become  gratuitously  wicked,  merely  for  the  sake  of  persnaAng 
others,  that  they  were  wicked  ?  Have  men  of  the  &iiest  reputa- 
tion assumed  a  scandalous  character,  merely  for  the  sake  of  acqui- 
ring that  character  ?  Nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  men  wooU 
never  ascribe  sin  to  themselves,  and  voluntarily  pronounce  them- 
selves  deformed  and  hateful ;  especially  men  of  distingiiished  sin- 
cerity, and  possessing  the  fairest  means  of  escaping  such  an  impu- 
tation ;  unless  they  were  compelled  to  this  ascription  by  the  real 
state  of  the  £aict,  and  the  irresistible  conviction  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. 

Another  class  of  persons,  however,  at  times  deny  themselves  lo 
be  sinful,  and  employ  various  expedients  to  support  themselves  in 
this  denial ;  such  as  labouring  to  prove,  that  they  are  mere  ma- 
chines, the  subjects  of  no  moral  attributes,  and  utterly  incapaUe 
of  any  moral  action ;  and  attempting  to  disprove  all  distinctioo 
between  rieht  and  wrong.  But  this  denial,  instead  of  proving  the 
authors  of  it  to  be  sinless,  is  an  unquestionable  proof,  tnat  they  are 
peculiarly  sinful.  Their  general  sinfulness  of  character  is,  m  all 
mstances,  unanswerably  evident  from  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct.  Were  thev  not  the  subjects  of  that  blindness,  which  is 
the  result  of  sin  only,  they  could  not  fail  to  confess  their  true 
character ;  a  character,  to  all  with  whom  they  have  intercourse  so 
obvious,  that  they  never  deceive  any  one  by  this  denial,  except 
themselves.  Accordingly,  no  one  gives  credit  to  their  assertions. 
On  the  contrary,  all  around  them  regard  them  as  more  sinful  than 
other  men,  and  as  unanswerably  proving  their  peculiar  depravity 
by  this  very  denial. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation  of  mankmd,  proves  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine,  with  the  same  clear  evidence,  in  another  nummr* 
All  men  ascribe  sin  to  all  other  men.  The  sin  either  exists  in 
those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed;  or  it  does  not.  If  it  be  acknow- 
ledged thus  to  exist ;  the  debate  is  at  an  end.  If  it  do  not  exist  in 
those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  the  ascription  itself,  being  a  gross 
act  of  iniustice,  is  sin  in  the  ascriber.  As  all  are  concerned  in 
making  this  ascription,  all  are  certainly  sinfid;  whether  one  or  the 
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Other  side  of  this  dilemma  be  chosen.  Indeed,  if  our  fellow-men 
were  not  too  evidently  sinful  to  admit  of  any  debate,  all  men  would 
regard  such  an  ascription  with  horror  and  actestation.  So  palpa- 
ble and  malignant  an  act  of  injustice  could  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment.  Ministers  particularly,  when  preaching  in  a  solemn  and 
pungent  manner  on  this  subject,  would  be  considered  only  as  de- 
signing to  slander  and  abuse  their  audiences ;  and,  to  say  the  least, 
would  never  be  able  to  assemble  a  congregation  a  second  time. 
Still,  few,  very  few,  of  mankind  pretend  to  be  offended  Tvith  them 
for  the  plainest  exhibitions  of  this  subject.  On^the  contrary, 
hardly  arty  sermons  are  more  popular,  or  better  received,  than 
those,  which  portray  the  human  character  as  deformed,  guilty,  and 
odious ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  wear  evident  proofs  of  sincerity, 
solemnity,  and  concern,  and  are  not  conducted  in  a  strain  of  invec- 
tive. Whence  can  this  arise,  but  from  the  fact,  that  the  Preacher 
commends  himself  to  every  man^s  conscience  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  truth  F 

Very  few  men,  also,  think  of  resenting  this  ascription,  as  made 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  mankind ;  unless  when  made  with 
some  appearance  of  contempt,  or  malignity.  All  men  hear  it  con- 
tinually ;  yet  no  man  ordinarily  conceives  it  to  be  unjust  or  false, 
unkind  or  uncivil ;  nor  even  as  extraordinary  or  unexpected.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  plainly  considered  as  a  thing  of  course  ;  and  is 
listened  to  without  emotion.  Could  this  be,  were  the  doctrine 
untrue  ? 

To  the  evidence,  furnished  by  the  consideration  of  these  facts,  it 
ought  to  be  added,  that  they  contain  the  direct  confession  of  the 
whole  human  race^  that  the  doctrine  is  true  :  a  confession,  made  in 
several  different  forms  ;  all  of  them  unequivocal,  solemn,  and  de- 
cisive. Of  course,  it  expresses  the  real  opinion  of  the  whole  human 
race  concerning  this  subject.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in*  all 
cases,  where  mankind  have  sufficient  ability  and  opportunity  to  un- 
derstand a  subject,  where  they  examine,  and  decide,  without  par- 
tiality, and  especially  where  they  decide  against  every  bias  of  hu- 
man nature,  their  decision  is  true,  and  to  be  admitted  without  a 
question.  The  present  case  is  absolutely  of  this  nature.  We 
have  sufficient  opportunity,  and  discernment,  to  determine  whether 
we  ourselves,  and  our  fellow-men,  are  sinners,  or  not.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  every  bias  of  our  minds  inclines  us  to  believe  ourselves 
free  from  sin ;  and  that  in  pronouncing  ourselves  sinful,  we  oppose 
every  prejudice,  and  every  personal  interest.  But  all  men  have 
thus  pronounced.  The  decision  is  therefore  just ;  and  is  expressed 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  admit  neither  of  doubt,  nor  misconstruction. 

5thly.  J^o  man  lias  been  ever  yet  produced  as  an  example  of  com- 
piete  holiness  in  the  present  world. 

Amid  a  race  of  beings,  so  generally  sinful  as  mankind,  a  person 
perfectly  holy,  could  not  fail  of  being  distinguished,  as  wholly  ex- 
traordinary, by  his  feliow-men.    Amid  the  numerous,  flattering, 
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pancgvrical  accounts,  which  have  been  given,  and  which  haw 
tttrongly  evinced  the  disposition  of  their  authors,  to  say  the  most 
favourable  thines  concerning  human  nature,  it  is  incredible,  that  w« 
should  not  find  some  one  spotless  subject  of  their  panegyric,  if 
such  an  one  had  ever  existed.  Such  a  character  in  the  present 
world  would  be  so  extraordinary,  as  to  excite  the  utmost  attention 
of  our  race ;  and  the  story  could  not  fail  of  beinff  recorded.  Par- 
ticularly, the  opposers  oi  the  doctrine,  which  l  am  attempting  to 
establish,  must  certainly  know  the  fact,  had  any  such  character 
existed :  for  many  of  them  are  very  industrious  and  learned  men. 
But  no  such  character  has  ever  been  mentioned  by  them,  or  by  any 
other  person.  Yet,  according  to  iheir  system,  many  such  ought 
to  appear  in  every  country,  and  in  every  age.  Their  system  is, 
therefore,  false :  otherwise,  these  facts  could  not  exist. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  person,  that  ever  appeared  in 
this  world,  who  knew  no  sin*  Accordindy,  he  is  totally  distin- 
guishable in  his  character  from  all  the  children  of  Adam  ;  and  baa 
actually  been  thus  distinguished,  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  other 
person  has  been  imagined  to  approximate  at  all  towards  his  per- 
fection. In  the  whole  history  of  man  no  single,  solitary  instance 
of  this  nature  has  been  ever  found.  Time  has  rolled  on  for  six 
thousand  years ;  the  world  is,  and  long  has  been,  filled  with  my- 
riads of  myriads  of  inhabitants ;  yet  even  now  a  spotless  man  would 
be  regarded  as  a  prodigy;  and  the  knowledge  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  person  would  be  carefully  treasured  up  for  the  instruction 
of  succeeding  generations. 

6thly.  This  doctrine  is  proved  to  evert/  man,  who  examines  hi$ 
own  character,  by  the  state  of  his  own  Heart  and  Life. 

The  evidence,  furnished  to  the  doctrine  from  this  source,  may 
be  advantageously  exhibited  under  the  following  heads. 

l^t.  Every  such  man  is,  at  times,  the  subject  of  serious  apprehenr 
sions  concerning  his  future  state. 

These  apprehensions  certainly  prove  the  mind,  in  which  they 
exist,  to  be  sinful.  No  man  probably  ever  believed,  that  God  will, 
or  can,  make  sinless  beings  unhappy  hereafter ;  particularly,  that, 
if  himself  were  sinless,  God  woula  make  him  unhappy.  It  is,  i 
think,  discernible  by  Reason,  ihdX perfect  love,  or  holiness,  neces- 
sarily casic/A  out  fear ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  these  apprehen- 
sions cannot  exist  in  a  sinless  being.  However  disposed,  therefore, 
any  man  may  be  to  combat  this  doctrine,  and  however  satisfied 
with  his  arguments  against  it ;  he  will  find,  if  he  attends  to  his  own 
thoughts,  that  he  still  secretly  believes  it ;  and  proves  that  he  be- 
lieves it  by  his  fears  concerning  his  own  future  existence.  Were 
an  Angel  from  Heaven  to  declare  to  him,  that  he  is  ft'ee  from  sin, 
and  that  through  life  he  would  preserve  this  character;  all  his 
fears  would  unquestionably  vanish,  and  leave  him  perfectly  un- 
disturbed concerning  every  thing  which  lies  beyond  tne  grave. 

2dly.  Every  man  is  conscious^  that  he  does  not  perform  all  Us 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  I  here  suppose  all  men  to  acknowledge, 
in  their  minds,  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  There  are 
those  indeed,  as  I  before  observed,  who  openly  deny  this  distinc- 
tion ;  but  as  these  men  use  exactly  the  same  language  with  others, 
when  speakmg  of  their  own  excellencies  and  those  of  their  friends, 
or  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  their  enemies ;  I  consider  them 
as  admitting  tms  distinction,  in  their  thoughts,  equally  with  the  rest 
of  mankina.  Certainly,  no  persons  more  strenuously  insist  on 
their  own  rights,  or  complain  more  bitterly  of  the  wrongs,  which 
they  suppose  themselves  to  suffer. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  are  fairly  bound  to  do  all  the  good 
which  is  in  our  power.  But  there  is  not  a  man  livine,  who  will 
soberly  assert,  that  he  has  acted  in  this  manner.  The  Knowledge 
of  those  around  him  concernme  his  Ufe  would  refute  the  assertion, 
and  cover  him  with  blushes  for  the  folly  and  disincenuousness, 
which  it  evinced.  The  testimony  of  his  Conscience  also,  concern- 
ing his  thoughts,  would  declare  it  to  be  false ;  and  accuse  him  of 
having  added  to  his  former  guilt  by  the  insincerity  of  this  assertion. 

3dly.  Every  man  living  is  conscious  of  having  committed  many 
positive  sins. 

This  truth  may  be  sufficiently  established  by  two  obvious  modes 
of  illustration. 

No  man  Uving  durst  recite  every  transaction  of  his  life  even  to 
his  nearest  and  best  friend.  There  are  things  in  the  story,  which 
he  cannot  bring  himself  by  any  considerations  to  disclose.  This 
is  true  concerning  his  external  conduct.  Still  more  is  it  true  con- 
cerning his  thougnts :  because  in  still  greater  numbers,  and  higher 
degrees,  they  have  violated  his  sense  of  moral  obligation;  and 
contravened  what  he  secretly  believes  to  be  the  will  of  God.  Nor 
is  there  probably  a  man  Uving,  who  has  not  often  rejoiced,  that 
some,  both  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  are  now  known  to  himself 
only,  and  concealed  eflectually  from  his  fellow-men. 

Again,  no  man  can  go  into  his  closet,  and  solemnly  declare  to 
ius  Malcer,  that  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  positive  sins.  Even  the 
impudence  and  pride  of  the  self-righteous  Pharisee^  who  went  into 
iht  temple  to  pray^  did  not  stretch  so  far  as  this.  The  utmost, 
which  he  ventured  upon,  was  to  thank  God^  that  he  was  not  as  other 
nun^  extortioners^  unjust^  adulterers^  or  publicans.  He  durst  not 
thank  God,  that  he  was  not  so  sinful  as  Abraham^  Job,  or  Moses } 
all  of  whom  he  still  knew  to  be  sinful.  Much  less  durst  he,  or  any 
other  man,  declare  himself,  before  God,  to  be  absolutely  free  fix)m 
moral  pollution. 

But  were  we  sinless,  it  would  be  perfectly  easy,  safe,  and  natu- 
ral, for  us  to  declare  the  inmost  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  so  far  as 
their  moral  nature  only  was  concerned,  to  our  fellow-creatures : 
for  we  are  never  afraid  to  disclose  to  them,  unless  in  cases  where 
coere  prudence  prevents,  any  of  our  conduct,  which  we  are  assured 
lifta  been  right.    With  the  same  ease,  and  consciousness  of  [»ro- 
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believe,  his  word ;  to  deal  justly,  kindly,  and  truly,  with  their  fel- 
low-men ;  to  watch,  and  resist,  their  spiritual  enemies  within  and 
without ;  and  universally  to  respect  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. Men,  habituated  to  such  a  course  of  life  from  the  begin- 
nine^  are  often  decent,  amiable,  and  highly  respected.  Yet  every 
sucn  man,  when  convinced  of  sin,  will,  in  unbosoming  himself  to  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  whom  he  confides,  freely  confess,  that 
he  has  never  really  done  his  duty  in  a  single  instance ;  but  has  al- 
ways been  a  sinner  merely ;  that  he  finds  not  in  his  heart  a  dispo- 
sition ever  to  pray  in  such  a  manner,  as  his  conscience  tells  him 
God  reauires,  and  much  less  a  preparation  of  soul  to  perform  his 
duty  at  large. 

Men  of  profligate  characters  are  in  still  more  deplorable  circum- 
stances. They  do  not  even  attempt  to  perform  their  duty  at  all ; 
find  no  struggle  between  conscience  and  inclination  ;  shde  down 
the  declivity  of  sin  without  an  efibrt  to  stop  their  dangerous  career ; 
and  satisfied  with  the  smoothness  and  slippermess  of  their  course, 

E've  themselves  no  concern  about  the  gulf,  which  yawns  at  the 
)ttom. 

Whence  do  these  things  arise  ?  Certainly  not  from  external  cir- 
cumstances. The  profligate  has  no  more  external  difficulties  than 
the  conscientious  man ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  equally  de- 
cent and  amiable.  The  conscientious  man  has  no  more  external 
difficulties  than  the  man  of  piety ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  a 
Christian  also.  The  Christian  hgis  no  more  external  difficulties  at 
one  time,  than  at  another ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  perform  his 
duty  with  the  same  exactness  and  ease,  and  be  always  equally  vir- 
tuous. By  this  I  do  not  mean  indeed,  that,  in  the  metaphysical 
sense,  their  external  difficulties  are  precisely  the  same ;  but  that 
they  are  so  much  the  same,  as  in  no  case  to  prevent  them  at  all  firom 
performing  their  duty,  if  diey  were  suitably  inclined ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  they  possessed  the  disposition  of  Angels.  The  heart  un- 
doubtedly is  in  each  of  these  cases  the  only  essential  bar  to  obe- 
dience. Were  the  heart  right  with  God^  the  Christian  would  be 
perfect  at  all  times ;  the  conscientious  man  would  become  a  Chris- 
tian 5  and  the  profligate  would  cease  from  his  abandonment,  and 
become  not  only  decent  and  amiable,  but  a  Christian  also.  This 
reluctance  to  duty,  therefore,  these  difficulties  found  in  attempts  to 
abstain  from  sin,  prove  the  character  to  be  corrupt,  and  the  heart 
to  be  sinful.  As  they  attend  all  men ;  they  prove  the  common  na- 
ture to  be  polluted ;  and  evince,  unanswerably,  the  sinful  charac* 
ter  of  all  tne  children  of  Adam. 


SERMON  XXX. 


VNITEESALITT  OF  SIN   PROVED   BY  MAN's   REJECTION  OF  THE  W0R9 

OF  GOD* 


JBmiMiiH  viii.  9. — The  Win  Men  are  (uhamed;  (hey  are  dkmeytd  and  lAfn  t  k^ 
they  have  re^'eeted  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  what  Witdom  it  in  ikemf 


<<  The  WtM  onee  are  confounded, 

ZVy  A>^  ditmajfed,  and  entnared; 

Behold,  iheyhave tpumed  at  the  Word  of  Jehovah; 

JM  at  for  witdom,  what  it  there  in  them  f" 

BlayneyU  TmuliitloB. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider,  at  length,  the  fot 
lowing  Scriptural  doctrine : 

T%at^  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam^  all  Men  Aoti 
iinned. 

In  pursuing  this  design  I  exhibited  the  Universality  of  stUi 

L  JFVom  Revelation ;  and, 

11.  FromFaets. 

From  each  of  these  sources  I  adduced  a  series  of  proofs,  which 
Appeared  to  me  to  furnish  a  complete  establishment  oi  the  doctrine. 
Still  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  so  important  a  subject  in  a  varieU 
of  modes;  and  to  learn  in  what  manner  other  sources  furnish  evi* 
dence  of  this  great  Scriptural  declaration.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
illustrate  the  doctrine,  at  the  present  time,  from  another  Fact^  vis. 
the  rejection  of  the  Word  of  God  hy  Mankind. 

In  the  verse  preceding  the  Text,  the  people  oiJadea  are  exhibit* 
ed  as  saying,  m  the  midst  of  all  their  apostacy  and  wickedbesti 
We  are  owe,  and  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us :  that  is.  We  are 
hdly,  or  virtuous ;  and  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  possessed,  under* 
stood,  and  obeyed,  by  us ;  is  in  our  hands,  in  our  minds  and  m 
our  hearts.  To  this  arrogant  declaration  the  prophet  replies,  £q^ 
eertmnljf  in  tain  made  he  it  I  the  pen  of  the  Scribes  is  in  vam;  tfaM* 
is,  **  To  you  God  has  given  his  Law  or  Word,  in  vain ;  TTie  faai 
]fen  of  the  Scribes  hath  converted  it  into  falsehood J^*  "  The  ftibe 
interpretations  of  the  Law  by  the  Serines  have  chaneed  the  Law 
itself  in  the  form,  in  which  they  teach,  and  you  receive  it,  into  false- 
hood; and  to  you,  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  excellence,  it  is 
in  vain.'' 
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The  wise  men,  themselves,  he  proceeds  to  observe  in  the  text, 
are  by  these  means  ashamed,  or  confounded,  and  taken,  or  ensnared^ 
in  their  own  false  interpretations  and  reasonings  on  the  Law ; 
and  can  form  no  consistent,  no  safe,  scheme  either  of  doctrine  or 
practice.  Nay,  their  mode  of  understanding,  and  explaining,  the 
word  of  God  is,  in  efl'ect,  an  absolute  rejection  of  it.  Consequently 
there  is  no  Wisdom,  no  holiness,  or  virtue,  in  them.  Their  rejec- 
tion of  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  plain  proof,  that  they  are  totally 
destitute  of  all  moral  good. 

What  was  true  of  these  Wise  men,  or  Scribes,  is  unquj 
true  of  all  other  men  in  the  like  circumstances.  To  the 
word  of  God  was  offered ;  and  was  enjoined  on  them  with  divine 
authority.  They  disliked  and  rejected  it.  This  conduct  proved 
them  to  be  void  of  holiness.  In  like  manner  it  has  been  offered  to 
immense  multitudes  of  other  men,  who  have  disliked  and  rejected  it 
also.  The  consequence  follows  irresistibly,  that  thty  as  well  as 
these  Isrealites,  are  void  of  holiness. 

Holiness  is  plainly  the  only  virtue,  or  moral  excellence ;  the  only 
character,  which  can  recommend  Intelligent  beings  to  God.  The 
Scriptures  know  of  no  other ;  and,  although  they  call  this  charac- 
ter by  different  names,  such  as  holiness,  righteousness,  goodness, 
and  wisdom,  they  still  mean,  always,  the  same  thing.  Nor  can 
Reason  devise  any  other  excellence  of  this  nature.  Holiness  and 
Virtue  are,  therefore,  synonimous. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Text,  then,  generally  expressed,  is  this : 

The  Rejection  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  decisive  proof,  that  those, 
who  reject  it,  are  destitute  of  Virtue,  or  moral  excellence^ 

To  illustrate  this  Doctrine,  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  Dis- 
course ;  and  the  illustration  will  be  derived  from  three  considera«> 
tions. 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  Wot  d,  which  is  rejected : 

II.  The  Manner,  in  which  it  has  been  rejected : 

III.  The  Doctrines,  which  those,  who  have  rejected  it  j  have  prefer^ 
red  to  it. 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  Word  which  is  rejected,  strongly  illustrates 
this  doctrine.  , 

Under  this  head  I  observe, 

1  St.  The  Word,  which  is  thus  rejected,  is  the  Law,  or  preceptive 
Will,  of  the  Creator,  and  Ruler,  of  all  things. 

As  God  created  us,  he  has  the  highest  possible  property  ita  us, 
and  the  most  absolute  right  both  to  us  and  our  services. .  This  .right 
can  be  bounded  by  nothing  but  his  pleasure.  Whatever  is  his,  he 
has  an  unlimited  right  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases ;  .nor  can  any 
one  warrantably  say  to  him,  in  this  respect.  What  doesi  thifuP 
Hence  his  right  to  prescribe  the  manner,  in  which  we  and  all  other 
creatures  shall  be  employed  and  disposed  of,  is*  plainly  supreme. 

If,  then,  we  refuse  to  render  to  him  the  obedience,  <  which  he  re- 
quires in  all,  or  any,  of  the  cases,  or  degrees,  prescribed  by  him; 
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iB^e  are  guilty  of  refusing  to  render  to  him  that,  which  is  his  own# 
No  injustice,  no  fraud,  no  robbery,  can  be  more  ])alpable,  or  ex- 
treme, than  this.  No  injustice  to  man  can  be  com])ared  with  it: 
for  nothing  is  man's,  by  a  right,  which  can  be  compared  with  this 
right  of  God. 

8dly.  This  Zazr,  in  all  its  requi8itio7is^  is  perfectly  reasonable  and 

It  is  contained  in  the  two  great  commands,  Thou  shall  lace  ike 
Lordj  thy  God^  with  all  thy  heart  ;  and  Thou  shalt  love  thy  J>/eigh- 
hour  as  thyself 

Both  these  precepts  are  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  the  most 
obvious  manner,  just  and  reasonable ;  and  would  demand  our  obe- 
dience with  unanswerable  propriety,  if  the  nature  of  the  precepts 
<mly  were  regarded.  Men,  in  obeying  them,  would  act  in  the  best 
knanner  possible  for  themselves ;  and  would  most  promote  both 
public  and  personal  happiness.  Nay,  there  is  no  other  manner, 
of  acting,  which  can  be  jusdy  called  desirable.  Every  departure 
from  conformity  to  these  precepts  is,  of  course,  evil,  and  oi  maL'g- 
nant  influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  universe. 

God  is  infinitely  excellent,  as  well  as  infinitely  great  and  awful; 
and  on  account  of  this  excellence  most  clearly  deserves,  and  most 
jusdy  claims,  the  highest  Love  of  his  Intelligent  creatures.  No- 
thing more  is,  therefore,  demanded  by  this  Law,  than  ought  cheer- 
fully to  be  done,  if  no  such  Law  existed. 

3aly.  J%c  Law  of  God  is  good,  as  well  as  just ;  profitable  to  those 
who  obexf^  as  well  as  honourable  to  him  who  is  obeyed. 

Obedience  to  this  Law  constitutes  tlie  only  real  worth  of  rational 
Beings ;  and  is  the  sum  of  all  those  aficclions,  and  their  conse- 
quences, which  form  the  internal  happiness  of  man ;  the  most  es- 
sential and  valuable  part  of  his  happiness.  The  true  loveliness, 
dignity,  and  excellence  of  Man  is  nothinc;,  beside  that  state  of  the 
mind,  which  is  exact  conformity  to  this  Law.  From  this  charac- 
ter, and  from  this  alone,  spring  the  peace  and  scli-approbation,  the 
internal  harmony  and  deUght,  which  are  the  proper  ''  prize  of  Vir- 
tue ;"  the  independent  and  eternal  possession  of  every  good  mind. 

In  the  same  degree  is  the  Usefulness  of  rational  beings  formed. 
Man  is  useful,  only  when  he  is  voluntarily  useful.  Obedience  lo 
the  Law  of  God  is  all,  that  is  intended  by  voluntary  usefulness. 
Love  to  God,  is  the  great  and  only  source  of  usefulness  to  him,  in 
his  kingdom ;  and  Love  to  Man  is  the  only  source  of  voluntary 
beneficence  to  Man.  The  Love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law^ 
is  a  vital  and  immortal  principle  of  doing  good  to  all  men,  both 
friends  and  enemies,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  manner.  Nor  is 
there  any  real  and  voluntary  beneficence,  beside  what  springs  from 
this  principle.  Rational  Beings,  wholly  under  its  influence,  would 
form  a  perfect  state  of  happiness  in  any  world ;  and  such  beings, 
fireed  from  all  restraints,  would,  if  destitute  of  it,  create  consuD> 
mftte  itdsery.    He^  then,  who  refuses  obedience  to  this  Law,  is 
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Guilty  of  gross  injustice  to  God,  relinquishes  all  pergonal  excel- 
lence, peace,  happiness,  and  worth ;  and,  renouncing  all  voluntary 
usefulness  on  the  one  hand,  prepares  himself,  on  the  other,  to  be-, 
come  a  nuisance  to  the  Universe. 

4thly.  To  this  obedience  an  endless  and  perfect  Reward  is  au" 
nexed* 

Were  the  Law  hard  in  its  requisitions,  and  Obedience  to  it  severe 
and  distressing ;  yet,  if  crowned  in  the  end  with  a  reward  ample 
and  abundant,  the  whole  of  the  Requisitions,  taken  together,  would 
not  be  unreasonable,  nor  undesirable.  The  time,  during  which 
we  are  here  required  to  obey,  is  but  a  moment :  the  Reward,  on 
the  contrary,  is  eternal.  The  hardship  of  obedience  must,  there- 
fore, be  transient  and  trifling ;  while  the  reward  would  be  endleaS, 
and  therefore  immense  in  its  value. 

To  obedience,  then.  Reason  and  Wisdom  direct,  and  urge,  with 
motives  of  infinite  power ;  and  from  disobedience,  with  similar  mo- 
tives, deter.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  a  reason  for  disobedience, 
were  our  present  happiness  only  concerned,  except  a  disposition 
so  depraved,  as  to  prefer  sin  without  a  future  reward,  to  holiness^ 
\iith  immortal  glory. 

5thly.  To  disobedience  a  Punishment  is  threatened^  which  is  also 
endless. 

Every  creature  who  disobeys,  therefore,  chooses  to  hazard  end- 
less wo  for  the  pleasure  of  disobeying,  rather  than  to  gain  eternal 
life  with  the  pain  found,  or  supposed  to  be  found,  in  obeying. 

So  plainly  do  Men  choose  death  rather  than  bfe  ;  and  in  sinning 
against  God  wrong  their  own  souls. 

In  this  state  of  sin  and  wretchedness,  however,  God  did  not 
leave  them  to  perish,  as  they  chose ;  but  he  sent  his  own  beloved 
Son^  the  brightness  of  his  glon/^  and  the  express  image  of  his  person, 
to  become  their  Atonement,  and  Intercessor.  Through  his  Media- 
tion he  proposed  to  them  to  repent  of  their  former  disobedience 
and  to  return  to  obedience,  to  virtue,  and  to  his  everlasting  favour. 
On  these  conditions  he  promised  to  receive  and  bless  them,  not- 
wthstanding  their  Apostacy. 

In  this  situation  he  placed  them  in  his  word;  and  commanded 
them,  in  what  may  be  called  a  New  Law,  a  Law  of  grace  and 
mercy,  to  believe  in  Christ,  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  return  to 
hohness.  The  Gospel  is  a  Law;  and  of  equal  authority  and  obli- 
gation with  the  moral  Law.  God  commandeth  all  men  every  where 
to  repent.  And  this,  sailh  John,  is  his  commandment,  that  we  be^ 
Ucve  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent.  The  proposals  of  the  Gospel  are, 
therefore,  not  merely  declarations,  or  j)romiscs ;  but  a  Law ;  com-  ' 
pliance  with  which  is  the  highest  duty  of  Mankind. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  duty?     In  the  most  smnmanr ' 
language,  it  is  this :  That  we  renounce  our  sins,  and  return  to  God, 
and  to  obedience ;  committing  ourselves  with  an  affectionate  confr-  • 
dcnce  to  Christ,  as  our  Instructrr,  Intercessor,  and  Lord;  and  as'  * 
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an  all-suflicjent  anrl  acceptable  Propiti3l!ilM.%;^God  the  Father. 
This  done,  our  sins  will  be  forgiven ;  and  our  titletS^edlcss  liie 
*^newed,  enlarged,  and  made  sure  beyond  defeat  and  danger.  * 

To  beings  ruined  and  destroyed,  as  we  are,  Reason  would 
naturally  conclude,  any  escape  from  the  terrible  evils,  lo  which  we 
are  certainly  exj)Osed  without  hope  by  our  apostacy,  would  be  not 
only  acceptable,  but  transportincr.  Nothing,  it  would  seem,  would 
be  asked,  or  wished,  but  to  have  the  way  pointed  out,  and  the  con- 
ditions made  known.  This,  onlv,  being  done,  all  the  miserable  be- 
mgs  who  arc  thus  exposed,  m'.i>t,  one  would  expect,  hasten  with 
rapture  and  amazement  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  reconciliation, 
and  lat/  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them. 

But  the  terms,  instead  of  b^Mng  thus  harrl,  are  the  easiest,  wliich 
can  be  wished,  and  the  most  reasonable  6f  which  we  can  form  a 
conception.     They  are  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  for  their 
own  sake,  even  if  they  were  to  be  followed  by  no  re\i*ard.     The 
Faith,  the  Repentance,  and  the  Holiness,  required,  are  themselves 
the  beginning,  and  the  consummation,  of  the  best  of  all  characters, 
and  the  springs  of  a  happiness,  far  more  exquisite,  and  sincere, 
than  any  other.     Besides,  they  are  indispensably  necessary  to  ail 
other  good.     No  pennanont,  no  sincere  good  can  be  enjoyed  by 
him,  \vho  does  not  liius  believe,  repent,  and  obey.  God  cannot  love, 
nor  bless  him.     He  cannot  be  approved  and  peaceful  within,  nor 
useful  and  happy  without.       Nor  can  a  World,  inhabited  by  such 
beings,  be  a  happy  World  at  all.     On  the  contrary,  all  the  mis- 
chiefs, found  in  this  world,  would  revive  beyond  the  grave,  and 
disturb  and  desolate  Heaven  itself,  were  impenitent,  unbelieving,    • 
and  disobedient  Men  to  bccoine  its  inhabitants.   Happiness  springs 
from  the  voluntary  exertions  of  rational  beings.     Bat  beings  not 
holy,  as  none  of  the  human  race  can  be  without  Faith  and  Re- 
pentance, never  voluntarily  do  good,  but  always  evil.     Thus  God 
requires  nothing,  but  what  is  necessary,  absolutely  necessary,  for 
Man ;  when  he  demands  these,  as  the  conditions  of  their  accept- 
ance and  happiness. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  happiness  is  not  merely  offered,  but  en- 
joined. All  the  authority  of  the  Eternal  God  is  employed  to  en- 
force compliance.  Nay,  he  goes  farther;  and  dailv  condescends 
to  entreat  us  to  be  thus  reconciled  to  him.  But  to  all  these  we  re- 
turn a  pcremjjtory  refusal,  and  a  scornful,  indignant  rejection  of 
this  benevolent  and  glorious  Word  of  the  Lord. 

What  Reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  Conduct?  Not  Argu- 
ment; for  all  Arguments  plead  most  powerfully  for  our  compli- 
ance. Not  common  Pruclenco,  or  a  wise  regard  for  our  Well- 
Being:  for  we  disregard  and  destroy  it.  Nothing  but  Sin,  and 
the  Love  of  sinning;  mere  corruption;  mere  depravity.  No 
higher  evidence  can  be  given,  that  ihtrt  is  no  Wisdom^  or  Virtue, 
tM  Men. 
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IL  The  Manner  J  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  rejected  by  Xan^  is 
another  striking  proof  of  his  destitution  of  Virtue, 
;^;  JP^rUguJarJv,  The  Word  of  God  is  rejected  zvith  Unbelief 
','.  UnBluelJ' whI*' respect  to* an^6k>}eCt  of  our  Faith,  has  no  ra- 
tional, no  vindicable  ground,  except  the  want  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence. But  the  Word  of  God  is  attended  with  all  the  evidence, 
y^hicb  can  be  supposed  to  attend  such  a  subject ;  all  that  ought  to 
be  wished,  or  asked;  and  much  more  than  could,  without  actual 
proof,  be  rationally  expected.  Accordingly,  all  good  men,  to 
whom  this  evidence  has  been  proposed,  have,  without  an  excep- 
lion,  acknowledged  the  evidence  itself;  and  admitted  the  Wora, 
which  it  siupports,  to  be  that  of  God. 

When  it  is  once  admitted  to  be  his  Word,  his  own  veracity  is  the 
highest  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  every  thing,  which  he  has 
ipoken.  Whenever  it  is  rejected  in  this  case,  it  is  rejected,  be- 
cause it  is  disliked ;  not  because  it  is  not  proved.  The  Evidence 
19 reidcted  because  we  dislike  the  Truth;  not  the  Truth,  because 
irie  dislike  the  Evidence. 

,-.  Unbelief  is  either  speculative,  ot practical.  In  speculative  unbe^ 
litftoe  deny  the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God :  in  practical  unbelief  we 
^pmk  its  truth,  but  reject  its  influence. 

lii  the  speculative  unbelief  of  Men  the  unworthy  manner  of  re- 
^M^ting  the  Word  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  following  particulars. 
.    1st.  It  is  rejected  on  the  ground  of  vain  and  deceitful  Arguments. 
This  will  appear  from  a  variety  of  facts. 

,Tbe  arguments,  on  which  one  unbeliever  relies,  do  not  appear 
to  have  satisfied  other  unbelievers.  Every  new  Infidel  Writer  ad- 
vances his  oum  scheme  of  refuting  the  evidence,  or  rather  his  own 
objections ;  (for  refutation  there  is  none)  and  evidently  places  no 
relisuice  on  the  schemes  of.  his  predecessors.  This  has  been  the 
constant  progress  of  Infidelity  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
lime.  No  instance  occurs,  in  which  any  Infidel  has  thought  it 
proper  to  come  forward  with  a  defence  of  the  works,  or  Arguments, 
pf  any  former  Infidel.  The  arguments  of  each  appear  important, 
and  perhaps  satisfactory,  to  himself;  but  are  visibly  of  little  force 
in  the  eye  of  his  successors.  All,  except  his  own,  arc,  tacitly  at 
leasts  acknowledged  to  be  unavailing  in  the  eye  of  each;  anci  his 
:>wn,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  follow  him. 

..But  if  these  arguments  were  sound,  they  would  be  acknow- 
[ef]^ed,  felt,  and  insisted  on,  by  all ;  and  would  anew  be  pleaded 
»^th.confidence,  supported,  and  relied  on,  by  others,  as  well  as  by 
lie  inyenter. 

2dly.  fVhen  these  objections  have  been  completely  and  often  re- 
%ted,  they  still  allege  them  again  without  talcing  any  notice  of  the 
rsfutations* 

.  These  refutations  have  been  multiplied  so  much,  so  openly,  and 
IQ  often  alleged,  and  so  triumphandy  urged,  that  nothing  but  de- 
ipfUf  of  replying  with  success  could  prevent  unbelievers  from  at- 
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tcmplmg  a  reply.  Yet  we  find  it  wholly  neglected,  end  unattenpt 
ed,  by  their  successors.  They  now  allege  anew  the  old  objee* 
tions ;  and  plainly  because  they  can  find  no  others :  the  wbole  ^ 
circle  being  exhausted ;  and  nothing  remaining  to  modem  Infidels 
but  a  reiteration  of  what  has  been  done  by  those,  who  went  befim 
them.  "While  any  thing  new  remained,  they  laid  no  stress  onwhftt 
had  been  done  before.  Now  they  are  contented  to  repeat  the  <M^ 
threadbare  objections  over  and  over,  without  placing  them  m  any 
new  light,  or  supporting  them  with  any  new  evidence ;  althoueh  M 
often  and  so  completely  answered,  as  to  make  the  renewed  ad» 
vancement  of  them  ridiculous.  Were  they  honest  men,  they  would 
first  reply  to  the  answers,  heretofore  given  to  these  objectioiis; 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  allege  them  anew. 

3dly.  Thty  rarely  attempt  to  argue  at  all ;  hut  attack  their  miiag* 
onists,  and  defend  themsehes^  <^f^{ejltf,  with  contempiy  8neer$fWm 
ridicule. 

Sneers,  Contempt,  and  Ridicule,  are  not  Arguments ;  and  Vftit 
never  needed  to  defend  a  sound  cause.  The  Cause,  wbi<^h  can 
find  sound  Reasons,  will  never  be  supported  by  these  means.  Tct 
Infidelity  has  made  these  her  chief  engines  tmroughout  her  whole 
progress ;  and  relied  on  them  supremely  in  all  her  assaults  upon 
Revelation. 

Wherever  this  conduct  appears ;  wherever  argument  is  deserted 
and  forgotten,  and  ridicule,  sneers,  and  contempt,  are  the  weapons 
of  attaclc,  or  defence ;  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  goodness  of  the 
cause  exists  of  course ;  and  a  solid  reason  is  furnished  for  believ- 
ing it  to  be  unsound  and  false.  Infidelity  has  always  thus  done; 
and  has,  therefore,  always  laboured  under  very  strong  suspidons 
of  this  nature. 

4thly.  Men  have  exhibited  violent  Hatred  to  the  Word  of  God  m 
this  rejection. 

This  hatred,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
manifested  by  all  classes  of  men,  who  have  rejected  the  word  of 
the  Lord  ;  and  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  individuals,  who  have  thus 
rejected  it. 

This  hatred  has  been  strongly  manifested  in  the  contempt,  ridi- 
cule, and  sneers,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  It  has  strodgly 
manifested  itself  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  obloquy  against 
God,  the  Redeemer,  the  Scriptures,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Sanctu- 
ary ;  against  the  Church,  the  Ministers,  the  Worship,  and  the  Char- 
acter, of  God ;  against  Religion  at  large ;  against  conscientious- 
ness, morality,  and  duty  of  every  kind ;  against  all  that  is  virtue, 
and  all  that  are  virtuous. 

Nor  has  it  been  less  abundantly  manifested  in  an  immense  train 
of  oppositions,  and  persecutions.  The  Jews  began  the  course  hi' 
the  most  furious  cruelty  against  Christ  and  Christians.  The  Ifia- 
thens,  Mohammedans,  and  Papists  have  continued  it.  Infidels  are 
now  treading  in  their  steps;   and,  although  pcrpetualty  raifing 
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against  persecution,  have  proved  the  most>bloody  and  vehement 
persecutors,  that  have  existed  since  the  world  began. 

One  spirit  has  animated  them  all;  and  one  conduct  character- 
llsed  them  all,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  No  more 
deformed,  odious,  depraved  exhibitions  have  been  ever  made  of 
the  human  character:  no  more  flagrant  or  convincing  proofs  of 
bmuan  corruption  have  been  ever  presented  to  the  eye  of  maiu 
All  also,  who  have  been  concerned  in  this  rejection,  have  uniform- 
ly displayed  a  vile,  depraved  personal  character ;  a  love  of  sin,  a 
batrea  to  holiness,  pre-eminent  and  wonderful.  The  more  spiri- 
tOftl  and  heavenly,  the  more  holy  and  excellent,  any  doctrines  or 
precepts  of  the  Word  of  God  are,  the  more  they  have  been  hated, 
jtoligned,  and  blasphemed.  Yet  all  that  God  hath  done,  and  spo- 
ken, in  his  Word,  has  been  highly  glorious  and  becoming  to  a 
God,  highly  beneficial  and  necessary  to  man,  and  productive  of 
no  other  end,  but  making  man  virtuous  and  happy.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  this  opposition  has  sprung  from  sin,  and  been  marked 
with  gross  and  oreadful  depravity,  in  every  stage,  and  in  every 
fbtnu 

Tbenractical  unbelief  o{  Mankind  has  been  substantially  of  the 
iame  Cfharacter,  and  distinguished  by  the  same  deformity.  But 
here  the  unbeliever  has  openly  condemned  himself  by  acknow- 
ledging the  word  of  God  in  speech,  and  denying  it  in  practice. 
An  mconsistence  and  shame  attend  him,  therefore,  which  do  not  in 
the  Uke  circumstances  attend  the  speculative  Unbeliever.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  rejection  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  rule  of  his  obe- 
(fience,  and  the  means  of  eternal  liie  to  himself,  is  as  absolute  as 
that  of  the  professed  Infidel.  His  speculative  views  are  difibrent; 
hut  Us  heart  is  essentially  the  same.  His  carnal  mind,  as  truly, 
as  that  of  the  Infidel,  is  enmity  against  God;  not  subject  to  his  laan^ 
neither  indeed  can  be.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we  see  un^ 
believers,  of  both  kinds,  exhibiting  their  rejection  of  the  Word  of 
Gkxl  substantially  in  the  same  manner. 

III.  The  fruthj  contained  in  the  text^  is  strongly  illustrated  by  the 
IhctrineSj  both  speculative  and  practical^  which  those^  who  haroe  r«- 
Jtcttd  the  Scriptures,  have  preferred  to  them. 

The  four  great  classes  of  men,  who  have  openly  rejected  the 
irord  of  God,  are  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  Heathens,  and  Infidels* 
^ch  of  these  I  shall  consider,  summarily,  in  the  order  specified. 

1st.  T%e  Jewsy  although  professedly  receiving  the  old  Testa- 
ment as  the  Word  of  God,  yet,  as  you  well  know,  rejected  and 
stiB  reject,  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  and  of  course  the  system  of  re- 
li^on,  which  he  has  taught  to  mankind.  In  rejecting  Christ  they 
reject^  of  course,  all  the  types  which  shadowed,  and  all  the  pro- 
j^ecies  which  foretold,  his  character,  advent,  and  mediation.  As 
those  types  and  prophecies  terminate  only  in  Christ ;  so  without 
turn  diey  have  no  real  meaning.  Their  true  import,  therefore,  was 
defaied  by  the  Jews.    In  rejecting  the  Go^el  they  set  aside  all  IIm. 
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Evangelical  doclarations  and  doctrines,  contained  in  the  Law  ami 
the  prophets  ;  particularly  the  Gospel  as  prraclied  to  Mraham  ^nd 
his  posterity ;  and  all  those  just  and  spiritual  exhibitions  of  the 
Law,  delivered  to  us  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  With  these 
things  in  view,  it  must  unquestionably  be  conceded,  that  the  Jem 
are  fairly  numbered  among  those,  who  openly  reject  the  Word  of 
God ;  not  less  truly  so,  than  those  of  their  Ancestors,  who  aposta* 
tized  to  Heathenism. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell,  in  detail,  on  the  doctrinesi 
substituted  by  these  people  for  those  in  the  Word  of  God.     Yoa 
well  know  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  that  they  placed  their 
holiness,  and  their  hopes,  in  a  mere  round  of  external  services; 
such  as  lon^  prayers,  ostentatious  fastings,  ablutions,  and  oChev 
external  purifications;  ty things  mint,  anise,  and  eummin^  aod  ma* 
ny  other  things  of  the  like  nature.    In  all  these  the  heart  was  ut« 
terly  unconcerned ;  and  the  whole  scheme  of  religion  was  confined 
to  a  course  of  mere  external  actions ;  from  which  integrity,  justice, 
benevolence,  and  piety,  were  wholly  excluded.     Instead  of  these 
things,  they  licensed  and  practised  the  most  abominable  opposi* 
tion  to  God,  and  the  most  scandalous  hatred  and  persecution  of 
their  fellow-men.     A  considerable  part  denied  a  future  existence ; 
and  justified  all  the  indulgence  of  pride,  avarice,  and  seosualityi 
which  have  every  where  been  connected  with  that  deniaL    An* 
other  part  openly  sanctioned  disobedience  to  the  fifth  coDunand  bj 
permitting  a  son  to  devote  that  part  of  his  property,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  his  parents,  to  the  service  of  the 
Temple  ;  and  warranting  him  to  withhold  from  them,  in  this  man- 
ner, all  the  duties  of  filial  piety.     At  the  same  lime,  they  persecu- 
ted, with  the  fury  of  maniacs,  men  of  real  piety ;  bound  heavy 
burdens;    shut  up  to  their  countrymen   the  access  to  religious 
knowledge ;  devoured  widows'  houses ;  and  wallowed  in  every 
species  of  sensual  pollution.     For  all  their  iniquities,  at  the  same 
time,  they  fouiid  a  sanction  in  some  tradition  of  their  Elders^  or 
some  invention  of  their  own  ;  and  those  who  taught  these  things, 
were  believed  ])y  their  countiymen  to  be  men  of  distinguished  vu^ 
tue.     Such  wore,  summarily,  the  doctrines,  both  speculative  aod 
practical,  which  the  Jews  preferred  to  the  Word  of  God.     The 
spirit,  wliich  could  even  acquiesce  in  such  doctrines  as  these,  much 
more  which  could  deliberately  prefer  them  to  the  Law  and  Gospel 
of  Jehovah,  can  plainly  have  been  no  other,  than  that  of  a  sit^td 
nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil  doers. 

2dly.  Mohammed,  it  is  well  known,  adopted,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  the  religion  o[ Moses  and  Christ;  and  proiessedlj 
republished  it  in  a  new  form  to  mankind.  But  in  this  republica- 
tion he  left  out,  whoUv,  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptural  Rehgion ;  and 
in  many  respects  did  not  preserve  even  the  form  of  godlintu* 
His  two  great  doctrines  were.  That  there  is  but  one  God^  and  J%U 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet.    By  the  latter  doctrine- he  secured  (9. 
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himself  the  rii^ht  of  dictating  to  his  followers  just  what  he  pleased* 
Accordingly  he  dehvered  to  them  a  collection  of  precepts,  require 
ing  nothing  but  a  course  of  external  services,  without  the  lea«t 
goodness  of  heart;  and  promised  Heaven  to  prajrers,  ablutions, 
rastings,  ahns,  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  and  circumcision*  Religioa 
he  considered  as  lound^  on  cleanliness;  which  he  declared  to  be 
the  (mt  half  ofFaithy  and  the  key  of  Prayer.  Fasting  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  gate  of  Religion.  He  allowed  four  wives  to 
every  one  of  his  followers ;  and  as  many  concubines,  as  each  was 
able  to  maintain.  Heaven  he  converted  into  a  mere  mansion  of 
debauchery ;  and  changed  the  mild  and  rational  mode  of  propa^ 
gating  Religion,  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  into  a  regular 
system  of  the  most  brutal  and  barbarous  persecution.  In  a  W(h^ 
his  doctrines  flattered,  and  licensed  every  human  corruption,  every 
sordid  lust,  every  sinftil  indulgence. 

3d]y.  The  doctrines  of  Heathenism  are  still  more  deformed^  and 
9iiU  more  expressive  of  opposition  to  God* 

Instead  oT  one  God,  me  Heathen,  as  you  know,  believed  ^^ 
many.  Instead  of  the  perfect  Jehovah,-  they  hetmed  vp  totkmf 
$dves  Gods  afier  their  own  lusts;  debased  by  fiUalimpiety,  fiAlld« 
theft,  &behood,  injustice,  treachery,  murder,  and  Lewdness,,  in^ 
dolged  in  every  manner,  which  can  debase  an  Intelligent  nature^ 
They  worshipped  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects* 
They  prostrated  themselves  before  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  stocks^ 
and  stones.  They  sacrificed  human  victims ;  prostituted  men  and 
women  in  reUeious  services;  and  sanctioned  every  violation  of 
urity,  justice,  Kindness,  and  piety.  Read  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Ipistle  to  the  Romans;  and  you  will  find  a  short,  but  exact  and  af'% 
fecting,  account  of  what  they  not  only  did,  but  justified,  licensed, 
and  enjoined. 

4thly.  Modem  hifidelitv  has,  in  various  instances,  strongly  com>^ 
mended  the  ancient  Heathenism,  both  partially,  and  in  the  gross ;; 
and  in  publishing  its  own  doctrines  has  shown,  that  the  spirit  by 
which  It  is  actuated,  is  no  other  than  the  very  spirit  of  its 
predecessors.     It  has  denied  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
Uod;  at  times  partially;  at  other  times  wholly.     It  has  admit" 
ted  his  existence,  and  denied  his  providence  ;  the  accountableness 
of  man ;  a  future  state ;  the  distinction  between  ri^ht  and  wrong,  aa 
hohness  and  sin,  piety,  and  rebellion ;  has  declared  all  that  men  can 
do  with  impunity  to  be  right;  has  licensed  wrath,  revenge,  murder, 
pride,  oppression,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  fornication,  adultery,  and 
incest.    Surely  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  spirit, 
manifested  in  the  doctrines,  which  teach  thesethings,  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  hostile  to  God,  to  truth,  and  to  righteousness.  • 
To  Jews  and  Infidels  the  Gospel  has  been  directly  published  in 
form.    To  a  great  part  of  mankind  it  was  published  m  the  days 
lojL  the  Aposdes ;  and  has  been  extensively  offered  to  many  nations 
UV  ^qcceeding.  periods  o(  tune.    That  it  has  wt  made  m  xim^t^. 
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progress  over  the  globe,  has  been  owing  to  the  fact,  that  those,  to 
whom  it  has  been  oflbred,  have  in  so  many  instances  refused  it  ac- 
ceptance. Had  the  Ancestors  of  the  present  generation  of  men 
given  the  Religion  of  the  Bible  a  welcome  admission  to  their  hearts/ 
m  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  it  would  long  since  have  been  preach- 
ed to  every  family  under  heaven.  Men,  therefore,  have  stopped 
its  progress  ;  and  not  God. 

But,  as  the  fact  has  been,  the  Gospel  has  been  published  to  a 
great  part  of  the  human  race ;  and  by  a  great  proportion  of  these 
It  has  been  rejected.  So  general  has  been  this  rejection,  as  en- 
tirely to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  human  character :  for  it 
cannot  be  pretended,  that  there  is  one  original  nature  in  those  who 
have  heard  and  rejected  the  Gospel,  and  another  in  the  rest  rf 
mankind. 

It  ought  to  be  added  on  tliis  part  of  the  subject,  that  many  rf 
those  wno  have  professedly  received  the  Wofd  of  God  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  have,  in  instances  innumerable,  in  every  country,  and 
every  age,  exhibited  the  same  disposition  in  the  same  manner. 
These  men  have  almost  universally  denied  the  real  import  of  the 
book,  which  they  have  professed  to  receive.  Its  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly doctrines  they  have,  in  forms  very  diverse,  but  in  design* and 
spirit  wholly  the  same,  lowered  continually  down,  so  as  to  suit,  or 
at  least  so  as  not  to  disgust,  the  taste  of  a  sinful  heart*  The  ex- 
tent also,  and  purity,  of  the  Scriptural  precepts  they  have  contract- 
ed, and  debased,  so  as  to  license,  in  a  professed  consistency  with 
them,  a  great  part  of  those  evil  practices,  which  are  gratifying  to 
a  polluted,  sinful  mind.  The  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  they  have 
with  one  consent  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere  natural  Religion ; 
and  that  the  natural  Religion,  in  substance,  which  was  taught  by 
the  graver  heathen  philosophers,  and  is  now  echoed  by  the  more 
decent  Infidels.  The  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  also,  they  have 
taught  to  speak  a  moral  language,  undistinguishable,  as  to  its  im- 
port, from  that  of  Plato^  Seneca^  and  Herbert.  Thus  in  truth,  not- 
withstanding their  professed  belief  of  the  word  of  God,  they  have 
rejected  both  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  and  rejected  them  for  the 
doctrines  and  precepts,  which  they  thus  inculcate.  That  such  is 
the  real  design  of  all  these  men  I  am  convinced  by  this  remarka- 
ble fact ;  viz.  that,  when  driven  from  one  error,  they  always  take 
refuse  in  another ;  and  never  come  a  whit  nearer,  however  often 
confuted,  to  the  reception  of  the  truth.  The  sum  of  the  argument, 
then,  is  this :  God  has  given  to  mankind  a  law,  for  the  government 
of  their  moral  conduct,  which  is  not  only  reasonable  and  just  in  it- 
self, but  dictated  by  infinite  benevolence  on  his  part,  and  supreme- 
ly profitable  to  them :  a  law  demanding  of  them,  that  they  Ityoe  him 
with  all  the  hearty  ^nd  that  they  love  each  other  as  themselves.  This 
character,  which  is  no  other  than  the  Image  of  his  moral  perfec- 
tion, is  the  supreme  excellence,  and  the  only  moral  excellence,  of 
Intelligent  bemgs.    In  itself  it  is  high  and  indispensable  enjoyment 
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to  every  such  being;  and  in  its  efficacy  it  is  the  only  voluntary 
cause  of  all  other  enjoyments:  a  cause,  existing  originally  and  su- 
premely in  Him^  and  by  derivation  existing  extensively  in  them. 

This  Law,  therefore,  is  a  perfect  law ;  and  worthy  of  Jehovah. 
"Were  men  virtuously  disposed ;  were  they  not  depraved ;  were 
Ihey  not  sinful ;  their  obedience  to  its  commands  would  be  immedi- 
ate, universal,  and  absolute.  Instead  of  this,  wherever  it  has  been 
proposed  to  them,  they  have  chosen  to  disobey  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  glorious  and  eternal  reward,  promised  to  their  obedience, 
and  the  awful  penalty,  threatened  to  disobedience.  What  stronger 
proof  of  their  depravity  can  be  demanded  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  proof  still  more-  affecting.  In  the  mise- 
fable  situation,  into  which  men  brought  themselves  by  their  Apos- 
tacy,  God  regarded  them  with  infinite  compassion,  and  undertook 
to  rescue  them  from  their  sin  and  misery.  For  this  end  he  sent 
his  own  beloved  Son  into  the  world,  to  live  here  a  humble,  painful, 
and  persecuted  life,  and  to  die  an  accursed  and  excruciating 
death,  to  make  in  the  human  soul  an  end  of  sin,  io  finish  transgres- 
sion, to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
r^hteousness.  In  consequence  of  his  atonement,  God  lias  offered, 
anew,  to  receive  the  fallen  race  of  Adam  into  his  favour,  on  the 
conditions  of  Faith  and  Repentance  in  the  Redeemer :  conditions 
in  themselves  indispensable  to  their  return  to  God,  and  to  obe- 
dience ;  indispensable  to  their  own  comfort,  honour,  and  virtue ; 
and  beyond  expression  easy,  reasonable,  and  desirable.  As  he 
foresaw  that  they  would  still  resist  this  boundless  love,  and  would 
fell  of  it  through  their  corruption,  ignorance,  error,  and  prejudice ; 
he  published  his  Gospel  to  enlighten  them,  and  sent  his  Spirit  to 
sanctify  them,  that  by  all  means  they  might  be  saved.  Still  in  a 
multitude  of  instances  almost  literally  endless,  a  multitude  so  great 
as  to  prove  this  to  be  the  common  character  of  all  the  children  ot 
Adam,  they  have  rejected  these  most  merciful  proffers  of  bound- 
less good,  crucified  his  son  afresh,  cast  contempt  on  his  cross,  ac- 
counted the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctfied  an  un- 
holy thing,  and  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace. 

And  now,  my  friends  and  brethren,  judge,  I  pray  you,  between 
God  and  his  vineyard.  What  could  have  been  done  to  his  vineyard, 
that  he  has  not  done  in  it  ?  JVhertfore,  when  he  looked,  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  poisonous  berries  /**  Wherefore 
brought  it  forth  the  grapes  ofSodom^  and  the  clusters  of  Gomorrah  F 
Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  This]  vine  is  plainly,  therefore, 
of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah.  Its  grapes 
are  grapes  of  gall ;  its  clusters  are  bitter.  Its  wine  is  the  poison 
of  dragons  J  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps. 

Were  man  virtuously  disposed,  it  is  incredible,  nay,  it  is  plainly 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  yield  himself  to  this  Law,  as  soon  as 

*  Lowtb  t  Deut.  xxxu.  32. 
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with  whom  they  are  connected.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said,  that 
such  men  are  as  sinful  as  many  others  possessed  of  powers  far  in- 
ferior ;  much  less  that  they  are  as  sinful  as  they  can  be.  We  also 
see  individuals,  at  times,  assume,  without  any  visible  enlargement 
of  their  faculties,  a  new  and  surprising  degree  of  depravity  at  once; 
and  become  suddenly  far  more  firaudulent,  false,  lewd,  cruel,  re- 
vengeful, impious^  and  universally  abandoned,  than  at  a  period  not 
long  preceding.  In  the  families,  of  which  we  are  members,  we 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  learn,  from  so  intimate  a  connexion, 
the  true  characters  of  all  who  compose  them ;  and  are  furnished 
daily  with  decisive  evidence,  that  they  are  far  less  profligate  than, 
with  their  faculties,  they  might  become.  Those,  who  make  the  as- 
sertion, against  which  I  am  contending,  will  find  themselves,  if 
they  will  examine,  rarely  believing,  that  their  wives  and  children^ 
though  not  Christians,  are  Fiends. 

2dly«  There  are  certain  characteristics  of  himian  naturCj  whiehf 
considered  bv  themselves^  are  innocent. 

Such  are  hunger,  thirst,  the  fear  of  suffering,  and  the  desire  rf 
happiness  ;  together  with  several  others.  Allthese  are  insepara- 
ble, not  only  from  the  rational,  but  also  from  the  animal,  nature,  as 
existing  in  this  world ;  and  accompany  the  Christian  through  every 
degree  of  holiness,  which  he  attains,  as  truly  as  the  sinner.  The 
two  last ;  the  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  fear  of  suffering ;  are 
inseparable  from  the  rational,  and  even  from  the  percipient,  nature. 

3dly.  Sonie  of  the  natural  human  characteristics  are  amiabltm 

Such  are  natural  affection :  the  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  dis- 
position in  children,  often  found  also  in  persons  of  adult  years ; 
compassion ;  generosity ;  modesty ;  and  what  is  sometimes  called 
natural  conscientiousness ;  that  is,  a  fixed  and  strong  sense  of  the 
importance  of  doin^  that,  which  is  right.  These  characteristics 
appear  to  have  adorned  the  Young  Man,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned.  We  know  that  they  are  amiable,  because  we  are  in- 
formed that  Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved  him.  In  die  same  manner 
we,  and  all  others,  who  are  not  abandoned,  love  them  always,  and 
irresistibly,  whenever  they  are  presented  to  our  view.  They  all, 
also,  are  required,  and  exist,  in  every  Ciiristian ;  enhancing  his  ho- 
liness, and  rendering  him  a  better  man.  Without  them  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  the  Christian  cTiaractcr  could  exist.  Ac- 
cordingly, St.  Paul  exhibits  those,  who  are  destitute  of  these  attri- 
butes, as  being  literally  profligates. 

4thly.  Tliese  and  all  other  qualities  of  the  mind  are,  howevefj 
means  either  of  virtue,  or  sin,  according  to  the  imture  of  that  am 
trolling  Disposition,  or  Energy,  which  constitutes  tlie  moral  character* 

By  this  disposition,  or  energy,  I  intend  that  unknown  eauttf 
whence  it  arises,  that  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  either  sinful  or  vir» 
tuous.  On  this  energy  depends  the  moral  nature  of  all  actions, 
and  the  moral  character  of  every  mind.  This  character,  and  these 
actions,  are  variously,  and  extensively,  modified  by  the  attributes 
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above  mentioned.  But  the  moral  nature  is  not  changed.  So  liaur 
as  they  have  a  prevailing  influence,  a  sinful  disposition  is  checked, 
and  prevented  from  operating  in  the  worst  manner,  and  degree. 
Under  the  prevalence  of  a  sinful  disposition,  these  attributes  are 

f partly  extinguished,  and  partly  converted  into  instruments  of  sin. 
n  a  virtuous  mind  they  all  become  means  of  virtue,  and  increase 
the  energy  of  such  a  mind. 

5thly.  There  is  not  in  the  Mxnd^  by  nature,  or  in  an  unregeneratcd 
state,  any  real  moral  excellence,  or  Evangelical  virtue. 

For  I  know,  says  St,  Paul,  that  in  me,  {that  is,  in  my  flesh)  dwell'* 
tth  no  good  thing.  The  carnal  mind,  says  the  same  Apostle,  is  eu'^ 
tnity  against  God,  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be.  And 
again ;  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
(rod  ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither  can  he  know  themj 
for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  That  which  is  born,  saith  our 
Saviour,  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh.  Without  faith,  says  St.  Paul,  it  i» 
impossible  to  please  God. 

6thly.  The  heart  of  Man,  after  all  the  abatements  are  madtj 
which  can  be  made,  is  set  to  do  evil,  in  a  most  affecting  and  dreadful 
manner. 

Of  this  truth,  the  Text  is  a  direct  and  very  forcible  assertion. 
The  word,  which  is  rendered,  fully  set,  in  our  translation,  is  used 
by  Ahasuerus,  Esther  vii.  5,  to  express  the  daring  presumption, 
TEoith  which  Haman  had  risen  up  to  destroy  Esther  and  her  nation. 
It  is  also  said  to  denote  being  filled  with  a  violent  propensity,  as  the 
sails  of  a  ship  are  filled,  when  borne  along  by  a  powerful  blast.  A 
strong  tendencv  to  evil  in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men,  therefore, 
is  here  assertea  in  very  forcible  terms. 

In  considering  the  degree  of  iniquity,  indicated  in  this  and  simi- 
lar passages,  it  is  not  my  design,  nor  within  my  power  or  wish,  to 
settle  this  point  with  mathematical  exactness.  In  the  Scriptures, 
God  has  exhibited  this  subject  in  an  indefinite,  and  yet  in  a  more 
impressive  and  affecting  manner,  than  any,  which  mankind  have 
substituted.  No  views  of  human  corruption  are  so  affecting,  or  so 
awfiil,  as  those,  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God# 
This  example  may  be  confidently  followed ;  and  no  man  is  required 
to  limit  this  subject  more  exacdy,  than  it  has  been  done  by  his 
Maker. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  shall  proceed  to  adduce 
several  proofs  of  the  doctrine,  expressed  in  the  text. 

I.  The  Scriptures  directly  assert  this  doctrine  in  the  fullest  man' 
ner. 

Every  imagination  of  Man^s  heart,  saith  God,  is  only  evil,  con^ 
timuUly.  Of  the  Gentiles,  the  Apostle  declares,  that  they  are  with" 
out  excuse  ;  because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him 
not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful ;  but  became  vain  in  their  imagi' 
nations  ;  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing  thm-^ 
uives  io  be  wise^  they  became  fools.     Who  changed  the  trvih  of 
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kUo  a  lie,  and  worshipped,  and  served  the  creature,  more  than  the 
Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.  Anien*  For  this  cause  God  gave 
them  tp  to  vile  affections.  And  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God 
in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind.  Being 
filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetousnest, 
maliciousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity^ 
Whisperers,  backbiters,  hater^  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters^ 
inventers  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  tVithoui  understand- 
ing,  covenant-breakers,  without  natural  affection,  implacable,  tm^ 
merciful :  Who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God  (that  they,  which 
commit  such  things,  are  worthy  of  death)  not  only  do  the  sanu^  bui 
have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them. 

Of  the  Jews,  the  same  Apostle  says,  Rom.  iii.  9,  What  then,  are 
we  better  than  they  ?  No,  in  no  wise  ;  for  we  have  before  proved  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin.  As  it  is  written^ 
There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one.  There  is  noru  that  understand' 
eth  ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  oui  of 
the  way;  they  are  together  become  unprofitable;  there  is  none  thai 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Their  mouth  is  an  open  sepulchre ;  with 
their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit  /  the  poison  of  asps  is  imder  their 
tips.  Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness  ;  their  feet  art 
swift  to  shed  blood.  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.-^ 
Now  we  know,  that  what  things  soever  the  Law  saith,  it  saith  to 
them,  who  are  under  the  Law ;  that  every  mouih  might  be  stoppedj 
and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God. — Therefore,  by  deeds  of 
Law,  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified. 

Such  is  the  character  of  men,  given  in  form,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  most  important  logical  discussion  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
by  the  Apostle  Paul.  Consonant  with  this  representation  are  all 
the  exhibitions,  made  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  depravity,  represented,  is  not  only  declared  to  be  uni- 
versal, but  also  to  be  of  this  high  and  dreadful  malignity.  Man- 
kind are  not  exhibited  as  prone  to  one  sin  only,  but  to  all  these, 
and  all  other  sins ;  and  not  prone  to  these  sins  merely,  but  filled 
with  them  as  attributes,  and  executing  them  swiftly  and  dreadfully 
as  practices. 

II.  7%e  same  tnUh  is  evident  to  every  man,  if  he  examities  the  sub- 
ject  faithfully,  from  the  state  of  his  own  heart  and  life. 

This  very  extensive  field  of  evidence  can  now  be  explored  only 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner :  but  a  little  attention  to  it  will  in  no 
small  degree  illustrate  and  prove  the  doctrine. 

1st.  Every  Man,  who  scrutinizes  his  own  heart  at  all,  knows,  thaty 
naturally,  he  in  no  sense  obeys  the  first  and  great  command  of  the 
Law  of  God :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart*  ^ 

This  is  the  first,  and  altogether  the  most  important,  duty  of  In- 
telligent creatures ;  and  is  plainly  that  dutv,  separated  firom  which, 
no  other  can  be  performed.  All  possible  motives  in  the  highest 
poMible  de^;rees  coospire  to  induce  a  rational  being  to  perfom  iU 
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If,  then,  these  motives  do  not  influence  the  heart ;  if  we  love  not 
our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  the  Author  of  all  good, 
and  himself  the  Infinite  Good  ;  we  cannot  be  imagined  to  love  with 
right  principles  any  other  being.  If  we  perform  not  our  plain  duty 
to  him,  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  perform  our  duty  to  any  other. 

2dly.  All  men  are  daily  reproached  by  their  own  Consciences^  as 
being  greatly  and  continually  guilty  of  Sin. 

The  fear  of  the  anger  of  God,  and  of  future  punishment,  and  the 
pride,  which  every  man  feels  in  thinking  himself  of  a  good  and  ho- 
nourable character,  are  biasses,  which  strongly  influence  us  to  re- 
ject, as  much  as  possible,  so  humiliating  a  doctrine  as  this.  But, 
in  spite  of  both,  our  Consciences,  irresistibly  impelled  by  the  truth, 
declare  the  greatness  of  our  depravity  every  day  ;  and  we  cannot 
hide  our  eyes  from  the  humiliating  declaration.  Were  it  possible 
to  avoid  the  acknowledgment,  we  should  certainly  avoid  it :  but 
the  truth  is  so  obvious,  and  so  undeniable,  that  we  cannot  escape. 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  proves  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine still  more  strongly.  The  man,  whose  Conscience  does  not 
thus  testify,  is  plainly  of  a  peculiarly  depraved  character ;  not 
merely  because  his  Conscience  does  not  thus  testify,  but  because 
he  is  always  guilty  of  gross  sin  in  various  other  respects.  So 
common,  or  rather  so  universal,  is  this  fact,  as  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  proverbial  remark.  He  therefore,  who  is  thus  situated,  is 
5till  more  depraved  than  mankind  in  general. 

3dly.  The  Stupidity  of  mankind,  and  their  Hardness  of  Heart,  are 
strong  exhibitions  of  the  same  doctrine. 

That  Men  should  be  thus  guilty,  and  yet  be  insensible  to  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  their  depravity,  is  an  event,  certainly  not  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  Reason,  of  which  we  so  continually 
boast.  Our  sins  are  committed  against  the  Infinite  God,  the  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable  Enemy  of  Sin  ;  and  are,  therefore,  the  means 
of  exposing  us  in  an  awful  manner  to  his  wrath  and  vengeance. 
At  the  same  time,  the  character  is  in  itself  debased,  (Reformed,  and 
hateful,  beyond  expression.  Who,  then,  can  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess any  share  of  Reason,  ancj  not  be  humbled  beyond  measure  at 
the  latter  of  these  considerations,  and  equally  alarmed  by  the 
former?  Yet  Mankind  by  nature  are  universally,  not  only  not 
humbled,  but  haughty ;  not  only  not  alarmed,  but  stupid,  as  to 
their  danger;  ancfcheerful,  gay,  exulting,  and  insolent,  in  the  ca- 
reer of  their  iniquity. 

In  the  mean  time,  no  warnings  are  suflicient  to  awaken  them  to 
a  sense  of  guilt,  danger,  or  duty  ;  no  counsels,  to  persuade  them 
to  return  to  obedience  ;  no  motives,  to  deter  them  from  sin.  The 
heart  is,  like  the  nether  millstone,  incapable  of  any  useful,  serious, 
divine,  impression ;  daily  becoming  more  and  more  guilty,  stupid, 
and  hardened ;  and  wandering  farther  and  farther  from  duty  and 
from  God,  from  hope  and  from  Heaven. 

Eternal  Life  is  offeref^,  and  has  been  offered,  to  those,  now  be* 
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fore  me,  ten  thousand  times.  Who  has  accepted  the  offer?  Their 
sins  have  been  ten  thousand  times  reproved  and  condemned.  Who 
has  repented,  and  forsaken  them  ?  Their  duty  has  in  countless 
instances  been  pressed  upon  them.  Who  has  obeyed  ?  God  has 
called,  Christ  has  entreated,  the  Spirit  of  Grace  has  striven.  Who 
has  hstened,  compHed,  and  yielded  ?  To  continue  in  sin  is  to  be 
exposed  to  endless  misery.  To  repent,  and  turn  to  God,  is  to  secure 
endless  Ufe.  Every  hardened,  impenitent  sinner  declares,  therefore, 
that,  in  his  view,  sin,  with  endless  misery  for  its  reward,  is  more  to 
be  chosen  than  hohness,  or  obedience,  with  endless  hfe.  What 
greater  proof  of  dreadful  depravity  can  bo  given,  or  demanded? 
III.  The  same  doctrine  is  most  oJj\'Ctinglj/  evinced  by  the  whole 
course  of  human  conduct. 

This  evidence  will  advantaj^eously  appear, 
1st.  From  the  Private  Conduct  of  manJcind^  as  individuals^ 
I  shall  not  here  insist  at  large  on  the  most  private  and  retired 
scenes  of  hfe,  where  we  see,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  notwith- 
standing all  the  concealment  and  disguise,  with  which  Vice  hides 
itself  from  die  observation  of  the  world,  innumerable  forms  and 
degrees  of  corruption  acted  out  in  a  very  painful  and  humiliating 
manner.  In  spite  of  the  veil,  which  night  and  soHtude  cast  over  the 
innumerable  perpetrations  of  tlic  human  race,  how  many  kinds  of 
deformity  rise  up  daily  to  our  view  !  How  many  early,  bitter,  and 
unnatural  contentions,  even  of  litdc  cliildrcn !  What  affecting  to- 
kens even  of  infantine  selfishness,  wrath.,  revenge,  and  cruelty! 
How  many  proofs  of  filial  impiety,  inc^ratitude,  and  rebellion,  in  the 
morning  of  Life  !  What  iinbrothcrly  and  unsistcrly  coldness  and 
alienation,  what  unkind  and  iinrori^iving  hearts,  appear  in  those, 
who  are  bone  of  the  same  bonr^  a)id  Jleth  of  the  same  flesh!  How 
many  jealous,  hard-hearted,  little,  base  sentiments  and  actions  af- 
flict the  bosom  of  parental  tenderness  in  those,  whom  nature  makes 
inexpressibly  beloved,  in  spite  of  every  fault,  as  well  as  of  every 
folly! 

What  a  task  is  it  to  rear  a  single  family,  without  leaving^  such 
faults  unextirpated,  as  are  open  and  infamous  !  How  vast  a  labour 
to  train  up  even  one  child  to  virtue  and  to  duty;  or  even  to  pre- 
vent one  from  becoming  grossly  sinful,  and  finally  lost !  What  toils 
and  pains  ;  what  cares  and  watchings ;  how  many  reproofs,  re- 
straints, and  corrections  ;  how  many  prayers,  and  sighs,  and  tears, 
are  employed  and  suilbrccl,  before  this  hard  task  can  be  accom- 
phshed!  How  rarely  is  it  accomplished  at  all!  What  then  must 
be  the  corruption  of  that  heart,  which  makes  all  these  efforts  ne- 
cessary ;  and  which  can  resist  and  overcome  them  all  ? 

From  this  summary  view  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  obvious 
conduct  of  men  ;  as  it  exists  in  our  own  and  every  other  country. 
What  amazing  selfishness  visibly  appears  in  the  general  conduct  of 
mankind ;  and  how  little  are  they,  amidst  all  the  culture  of  education 
and  humanity,  all  the  restraints  of  Law,  and  all  the  illuoiinationsi 
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injunctions,  and  threatenings,  of  Religion,  disposed  to  act  agreea- 
bly to  the  dictates  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  benevolence  to- 
wards each  other?  A  little  property,  a  little  power,  a  very  hum- 
ble office,  or  some  other  trifling  object  of  ambition,  will,  at  any 
time,  make  those,  who  have  been  for  life  bosom  friends,  vehement 
and  irreconcileable  enemies.  A  furious  and  long  continued  law- 
suit is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  decide  the  unsettled  property ;  a 
lawsuit,  carried  on  with  bitterness,  fraud,  and  perjury ;  and  termi- 
nated in  insolent  victory  and  sullen  defeat,  in  riveted  hatred  and 
gloomy  retaliation.  The  place  of  honour  and  power  is  sought  for 
with  electioneering,  caballing,  slander,  fraud,  and  falsehood ;  and 
is  enjoyed  with  insolence,  or  lost  with  envy,  malice,  and  secret  re- 
solutions of  future  revenge. 

In  the  common  bargains  between  Mcn^  how  rarely  is  it  the  desien 
to  exchange  an  equivalent  for  that  which  is  received ;  although  tne 
only  possible  rule  of  honesty ;  and  how  generally,  to  make  what 
is  called  a  good^  and  what  is  in  reality  2i  fraudulent^  bargain  !  How 
perpetual  are  the  efforts  to  impose  on  our  neighbours  commodities 
of  less  than  the  professed  value ;  commodities  imperfect,  corrupt- 
ed, and  decayed !  How  many  persons  obtain  their  whole  living, 
and  spend  their  whole  lives,  in  tliis  kind  of  fraud  !  What  pains  are 
also  taken  to  conceal,  or  bolie,  the  state  of  the  markets;  of  oup 
own  circumstances ;  onr  md  intentions;  or  our  ability  to  fulfil  the 
engagements,  into  which  v.c  enter!  AVhat  bcis?  deceptions  are 
practised  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  ;  and  wlrjt  fmuds  perpetrated,  in 
order  to  attain  lcr:r.lly  the  charactor,  and  immunities,  of  a* bank- 
nipt  !  Howdiliicult  has  it  been  even  to  make  a  Law,  which  can  at 
all  secure  to  creditors  an  ecjuitahlc  sliarc  in  the  actual  remains. of  a 
bankrupt's  ]')roperty  !  How  stran:];o  woukl  the  observations,  which 
I  am  now  making,  appear  in  a  world  of  honest,  virtuous  beings! 

Friendship  is  plainly  one  of  the  things,  most  to  be  looked  for 
among  i*ational  beini;s ;  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable,  and 
most  pleasing,  of  all  tho-r,  V/hich  arc  in  our  power.  To  this  union 
of  affections,  this  perpetual  correspondence  of  hearts,  this  delight- 
ful harmony  of  life,  all  our  interests  strongly  lead  us,  with  motives 
highly  noble  and  affectin<;ly  porsuasive.  Yrt  Solomon  could  say, 
and  with  plain  propriety  could  say,  A  falthfid  man  who  can  find  f 
Not  a  small  part  of  oiu*  convorsntion,  or  of  our  writings,  is  filled 
with  bitter  complaints  of  frail,  alloyed,  treacherous,  broken  friend- 
ship ;  and  of  unv.orthy,  false,  and  perfidious  friends.  Why  are  we 
not  friends  ?    Can  Virtue  furnish  any  part  of  the  reason  ? 

The  pleasures  of  Mcn^  their  darling  and  customary  pleasures, 
have  ever  seemed  to  me  an  affecting  proof  of  extreme  depravity 
in  our  nature. 

St.  James  directs,  Is  any  man  afflicted^  let  him  pray*  Is  any  mtf" 
rji^  (that  is,  cheerful)  let  him  sing  psalms.  In  other  words,  let  the 
hours  of  cheerfulness  be  spent  innocently,  (for  such  is  the  employ- 
ment recommended)  gratefully  to  God,  and  profitably  to  ourselves. 
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Such  arc  the  amusements,  such  the  pleasures,  recommended  by  an 
Apostle. 

In  examining  the  pleasures,  actually  sought  by  mankind,  I  shall, 
without  any  particular  notice,  pass  by  the  brutal  entertainments, 
so  greedily  sought,  so  highly  enjoyed,  and  so  firmly  established, 
under  the  sanctions  of  law,  in  Greece^  Rome,  and  other  Heathen 
countries :  the  puljiic  games,  in  which  naked  men  contended  for 
superiority  in  feats  of  agility  and  strength  ;  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
in  which  men,  trained  for  the  purpose,  butchered  each  other  for 
the  amusement  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  the  exposures  of  human 
beings  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  while  thousands  enjoyed  the 
sport  of  seeing  tliem  torn  astindcr,  as  a  mere  entertaiiunent.  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that,  beside  the  vulgar  and  the  savage, 
men  of  high  rank,  of  enlightened  minds,  and  of  polished  manners, 
and,  what  is  still  more  humiliating  and  disgusting,  women  of  the 
first  birth,  education,  and  character,  were  regularly  present.  1 
will  pass  by  the  Sahirtutlia,  in  which  Rome  sunk,  for  a  week  every 
year,  into  the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar  brutibm,  and  all  distinction 
and  decency  were  abolished.  UseJful  as  the  investigation  might 
be,  it  must,  for  the  want  of  time,  be  omitted  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

Let  me  then  ask.  What  are  the  actual  pleasures,  usually  sought 
with  eager  favouritism  in  countries,  claiming  the  title  of  Christian? 
Go  to  the  table,  where  provision  is  professedly  made  for  the  Jlesh^ 
to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof;  and  you  will  find  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion.    What  a  circle  is  very  frequently  seated  around  it !     Or  ra- 
ther, what  does  that  circle  in  many  instances  become,  before  the 
table   is  drsert<^d  ?     To  pass  the  enormous  expense,  care,  and 
anxiety,  widi  which  nat'.nv  and  art  arc  employed  and  ransacked, 
to  gratify  the  demands  of  a  sickly  and  fastidious  palate  ;  in  how 
many  instances,  throughout  even  the  civilized  and  Christian  world, 
is  a  feast   tlie  mere   resort  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness!     How 
swinishly  are  the  overflowing  bounties  of  the  Infinite  God  abused 
to  the  prostitution  of  Man  ;  to  the  destruction  of  his  health,  the 
waste  of  his  time,  the  perversion  of  his  tah*nts,  the  neglect  of  his 
duty,  the  corruption  of  his  heart,  the  stupcfoction  of  his  reason, 
the  loss  of  his  usefiilncss,  and  t!ie  ruin  of  his  Soul !     How  many 
drunkards,  think  you,  My  Brethren,  have  been  found  in  a  single 
century,  the  most  enlightened  and  improved,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  worLl,  and  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  Christians,  around 
the  festive  boards  of  the  well-informed  and  polished  members  of 
society?     How  many  more  gluttons  ?     What  a  scene  of  low  and 
vulgar  brutism,  at  the  same  time,  is  daily  presented  by  taverns, 
ale-houses,  and  dram-shops ;  and  on  days  of  public  rejoicing  and 
festivity ! 

Turn  we  hence  to  the  Horse-race ;  another  darling  diversion  of 
mankind;  and  not  of  the  ignorant  and  clownish  only,  but  of  the 
enlightened  and  polished  \  nAy,   even  of  the  noble  and  dignifiedf 
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ranks  of  men.  What  has  gathered  the  concourse  ?  The  professed 
.object  is  to  see  two  or  more  horses  run  a  race,  and  one  outstrip  the* 
other  in  his  speed.  Without  caUing  in  question  the  lawfulness  of 
setting  these  animals  upon  the  stretch  of  their  powers  for  owr 
amusement :  what  a  picture  is  presented  to  our  view  by  the  bet* 
irhich  arc  laid,  the  fraud  and  falsehood  practised ;  the  perjuries, 
oaths,  curses,  and  blasphemies,  uttered ;  the  drunkenness  and 
sloth,  which  are  indulged ;  the  battles,  which  are  fought ;  and  the 
universal  prostitution  of  morals,  which  is  accomplished. 

At  a  Cockpit^  another  darling  scene  of  amusement  to  vast  multi- 
tudes of  mankind,  all  these  gross  and  dreadful  iniquities  abound; 
together  with  a  cruelty  causeless,  shameless,  and  horrid ;  a  cruelty 
impossible  to  that  righteous  man,  who  is  merciful  to  his  beast^  and 
of  course  to  every  harmless  creature  in  his  power. 

Of  the  same  deplorable  nature  is  the  amusement  of  Bull-baiting  : 
an  amusement  warranted  by  the  voice  of  law,  and  the  deliberate 
decisions  of  senatorial  wisdom  and  royal  dignity.  The  strength 
and  courage  of  this  animal  are  here  made  the  very  means  of  tor- 
turing him  with  tlie  most  exquisite  agonies,  which  can  easily  be  de- 
vised: all  not  only  quietly  suflered,  but  established,  for  the  sake 
of  guarding  the  palate  of  the  epicure  from  offence  and  disappoint- 
ment, on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  sla 
king  the  thirst  for  pleasure  in  minds,  which  can  find  delight  in  fc 
rocity,  anguish,  and  death. 

From  these  humiliating  scenes,  direct  your  steps  to  the  Gaming 
table.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  chosen  a  diversion,  or  set  of  diver-' 
sions,  is  found  here  ;  or  to  what  an  incomprehensible  extent  sought 
in  every  country,  civilized  and  savage.  Here,  fraud  in  every  form 
begins,  carries  on,  and  closes,  the  business.  Here,  is  the  chamber 
of  moroseness,  gloom,  discontent,  animosity,  profaneness,  conten- 
tion, drunkenness,  and  universal  depravity.  Here,  property  is 
wickedly  lost,  and  wickedly  won.  Here,  time  is  most  shame^lly 
and  sinfully  wasted.  Here,  all  duties  are  most  dreadfully  neglected ; . 
and  here,  the  estate,  the  health,  tlie  character,  the  family,  and  the 
soul,  are  consigned  to  perdition. 

From  the  gamingtable  turn  your  researches  next  to  the  Theatre. 
Think,  first,  of  the  almost  uniform  character  of  the  miserable 
wretches,  who  are  trained  to  create  the  diversion.  How  low  are 
they,  almost  without  an  exception,  fallen ;  and  how  low  do  they 
fall,  of  course,  by  the  deplorable  employment,  to  which  they  are 
most  wickedly  tempted  to  devote  themselves !  If  you  are  at  a 
loss,  read  a  history,  or  even  a  professed  panegyric,  of  this  class  of 
mankind.  You  will  find  it  filled  up  with  crimes,  which  disgrace 
the  name  even  of  sinful  Man,  and  with  characters,  which  are  a  blot 
even  on  this  guilty  world.  Consider,  next,  the  Performances,  which 
these  unhappy  men  and  women  are  employed  to  exhibit.  How 
few  can  be  read  without  a  blush,  or  without  a  sigh,  by  a  person, 
not  seduced  by  habit,  or  not  lost  to  virtue,  and  even  to  sobriety  I 
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How  great  a  part  are  mere  means  of  pollution !  What  art,  labour, 
and  genius,  are  engaged  in  them  to  garnish  gross  and  dreadfiil 
vice ;  to  disguise  its  nature  and  effects  •,  to  robe  it  in  the  princely 
attire  of  virtue ;  and  to  crown  it  with  the  rewards  of  well-doing ! 
How  often  is  even  common  decency  insulted,  ridiculed,  and  put  to 
flight !  In  how  many  ways,  and  with  how  much  art,  is  corruption 
softly  and  secretly  instilled  into  the  soul !  In  how  many  instances 
is  Virtue  defaced,  dishonoured,  and,  like  the  Saviour  of  Mankind, 
crowned  with  thorns,  sceptered  with  a  reed,  and  mocked  with  pre- 
tended and  insolent  homage ! 

Turn  your  eyes,  next,  to  the  Audience^  whose  wishes  and  pro- 
perty give  birth  to  the  whole  establishment.  Of  whom  is  this 
audience  composed  ?  Of  how  few  persons,  whom  Virtue  ever 
knew,  or  with  whom  she  would  not  blush  to  confess  her  acqusdnt- 
ance !  Of  how  many,  who  arc  strangers  to  all  good !  Of  how 
many,  who  are  ignorant  even  of  decency ;  to  whom  vice  is  pleas- 
ing, and  ei'ossness  an  entertainment ! 

Accordingly,  all  tlie  course  of  exhibition,  except  a  little  part 
thrust  in  as  a  sacrifice  to  decency  and  reputation,  is  formed  of  pol- 
luted sentiments,  and  polluted  characters;  in  which  whatever  is 
not  directly  and  openly  abominable  is  meant  merely  as  the  white 
covering  intended  to  shroud  from  the  eye  the  death  and  rottenness 
within.  Our  own  copious  language,  employed  in  thousands  of 
dramatic  performances,  probably  cannot  boast  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  such  plays,  as  an  Apostle  would  have  pronounced  innocent, 
to  furnish  a  sinii:lc  stai^e  for  a  sincrlc  season. 

From  the  Stage,  men  arc  directly  prepared  to  go  to  the  BrotheL 
The  corrnption  of  tiic  one  fits  the  mind  with  no  common  prepara- 
tion to  direct  its  couivc  to  the  oilier. 

One  of  the  first  facts,  which  here  strikes,  and  afflicts,  the  think- 
ing mind,  is,  that  these  houses  of  pestilence  and  ruin,  of  sin  and 
pcrJil'.on,  are  tolerated  in  countries,  inhabited,  and  ruled  by  such 
as  profess  themselves  to  bo  Christians,  by  those  who  have  been 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Another  is,  that  they  are  frequented  by  vast  multitudes: 
and  another,  that  these  are  not  composed  of  the  low,  ignorant,  and 
despise  J  only ;  but,  in  great  numl>ers,  of  the  wealthy,  the  enlight- 
ened, the  polite,  anJ  even  the  noble  and  the  princely.  To  this  we 
must  odd,  because  truth  adds,  that  Seduction  has  in  all  instances 
begun  the  ruin  of  the  miserable  wretches,  who  inhabit  these  walls 
of  Sodom.  This  seduction,  also,  has  been  accomplished  by  art, 
falsehood,  serpentine  insicliousness,  and  outrageous  perjury.  The 
endless  ruin  of  a  soul  has  been  the  price  of  a  momentary  and  de- 
based gratification ;  and  the  poor  and  pitiable  victim  has  been  so- 
licited, and  induced,  to  sacrifice  eternal  Life,  to  the  fiend-like  per- 
suasion of  her  betrayer. 

In  the  mean  time,  all,  or  nearly  all,  those,  who  are  authors  of 
the  deception,  or  haunters  of  these  tenements  of  prostitution,  ac^ 
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company  to  the  same  perdition  the  miserable  victims  of  their  trea- 
chery. Of  the  strange  or  polluted  woman,  God  saith,  J^one^  that 
go  in  tmto  her^  turn  again  ;  neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of 

Another  fact,  to  which  your  attention  is  called  in  these  dreadful 

scenes,  is,  that  here  all  sin  springs  up  as  in  a  hot-bed ;  that,  beside 

.  the  horrid  debasement,  which  is  here  the  characteristical  guilt,  all 

Sossible  sin  is  rank,  luxuriant,  and  prosperous.  Profaneness, 
runkenness,  treachery,  fraud,  and  murder,  haunt  these  baleful 
walls,  as  a  collection  of  infernal  beings  in  a  second  Hell.  Like 
that  dreadful  world,  also,  its  doors  are  barred  against  all  return 
and  repentance,  against  life  and  hope.  Scarcely  an  example 
is  found,  in  which  those,  wlio  have  once  entered,  ever  make  their 
escape.  Sin  and  Perdition  are  marked  on  the  gateway ;  and  over 
the  aoor  is  read,  in  letters  of  fire.  This  house  is  the  way  to  Hell,  go- 
ing  down  to  the  chambers  of  Death. 

The  last  subject,  which,  in  this  complicated  mass  of  iniquity,  de- 
mands your  investigation,  is  the  immense  extent  of  the  pollutionj 
and  the  incomprehensible  numbers  of  mankind  which  it  involves,  and 
has  ever  involved.  A  Prophet  has  recorded  Sodom,  as  a  monument 
of  eternal  infamy.  Were  prophets  to  exist  in  every  land,  Sodoms 
would  not  impro]>ably  ])e  portrayed  on  many  pp.g!\s  of  every  his- 
torical record.  The  great  Capitals  of  most  European  and  Asiatic 
countries  are,  in  many  respects,  perhaps,  not  a  whit  behind  the 
impurity,  found  in  those  monuments  of  the  divine  vengeance,  the 
Cities  of  the  plain.  I  wish  I  could  say  our  own  had  a  less  share 
in  this  charge.  Modern  lewdness,  although  usually  concealed 
with  care  from  the  eye  of  the  world,  has  yet  publicly  j^roceeded  to 
lengths,  which  amaze  the  mind  even  of  cool  contemplation,  sicken 
the  heart  of  dehcacy,  and  turn  back  the  eye  of  virtue  with  horror. 
The  world  has  become  complaisant  to  it ;  and  changed  its  very 
language,  to  give  soft  and  imposing  names  to  the  wretches,  who 
have  robbed  the  swine  of  their  stv,  or  wallowed  at  their  side  in 
the  mire.  The  prostitute  is  misnamed  with  softening  appellations, 
intended  to  veil  her  odious  character,  and  her  enormous  crimes. 
The  lewd  man  is  styled  a  man  of  gaycty,  s])irit,  and  life ;  a  man  of 
the  world ;  a  liberal  man ;  a  man  unshackled  by  fanaticism  or  su- 
perstition. 

At  the  same  time,  means  innumerable,  tolerated  by  law,  and 
pursued  with  impunity,  are  employed  to  cherish  this  worst,  this 
most  fatal,  of  all  evils.  Houses  of  pollution  in  immense  numbers 
are  erected,  allowed,  and  frequented.  Abandoned  women  are 
brought  forward  to  places  of  public  and  honourable  resort ;  admit- 
ted without  opposition  to  assemblies  for  amusement,  made  up  of 
those,  who  fill  tne  upper  spheres  of  life ;  seated  at  tables  of  distinc- 
tion ;  and  rolled  on  the  wheels  of  splendour.  Genius  prostitutes 
its^elevated  powers  to  seduce  the  miserable  victim,  to  varnish  the 
lilt  of  pollution,  to  sooth  to  torpor  the  wounded  conscience,  and 
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to  make  the  way  to  Hell  sraoolh,  pleasant,  and  unsuspected ;  forms 
and  tunes  the  enchanting  song,  to  imbrute  the  heedless  mind ;  fii- 
shions  and  animates  the  marble  into  every  form  of  temptation: 
traces  on  the  canvass  its  lines  of  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  sheds 
the  splendour  of  its  colouring,  only  to  coniipt  and  to  ruin.  The 
shop,  to  complete  the  havoc,  publicly  holds  out  the  infamous  book, 
the  alluring  image,  and  the  fascinating  picture,  to  every  passenger; 
and,  in  dehance  of  laws  and  magistrates,  eagerly  helps  forwarof the 
work  of  destruction. 

All  these  are  chosen,  and  customary  pursuits  of  mankind. 
Those,  who  follow  them,  are  immortal  beings,  who  have  souls  to 
be  saved,  sins  to  be  forgiven,  and  endless  life  to  be  secured.  AH 
of  them  have  heard  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  ;  have  been  exhorted 
to  yield  themselves  to  the  Redeemer ;  and  have  been  earnestly  in- 
vited to  enter  into  heaven. 

The  life  of  all  is  a  vapour ;  the  day  of  grace  and  of  pardon,  is 
bounded  by  that  momentary  life ;  and  each  feels  his  time  to  be  so 
short,  that  he  cannot  find  even  an  hour  to  employ  on  the  great* 
work  of  Repentance,  and  the  Salvation  of  his  soul. 

Such,  then,  are  the  pleasures  of  mankind.  What,  it  may  now  be 
asked,  are  those  employments  of  men,  which  wear  a  more  serious 
aspect  ? 

Among  these,  the  first,  which  strikes  the  mind  of  a  serious  inves- 
tigator, is  their  general  and  wonderful  profanation  of  the  name  of 
God.     To  this  sin,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  there  is  hardly 
any  temptation.    Wickedness  here  assumes,  therefore,  the  charac- 
ter of  disinterestedness ;  and  the  sin  is  committed  from  the  pure 
love  of  sinning.     Yet  how  immensely  extensive  is  this  evil  prac- 
tice !    The  Heathen  and  the  Mohammedan,  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  nations,  professing  widely  different  views,  in  other  re- 
spects, concerning  the  Ruler  of  all  things,  quietly  unite  in  pro- 
faning his  awful  name.     Men  of  all  ages  and  characters,  however 
discordant  otherwise,  harmonize  here.     The  sage  and  the  block- 
head, the  gentleman  and  the  clown,  the  nobleman  and  the  peasant, 
join  their  voices  in  unison  ^  and  form  one  great  chorus,  not  for  the 
praise,  but  for  the  dishonour,  of  God.     The  Prince  swears  on  his 
throne,  and  the  beggar  on  his  dunghill ;  the  child  lisps  out  the  im- 
perfect curse,  and  the  tongue  of  the  man  of  grey  hairs  trembles 
beneath  the  faltering  blasphemy.     From  California  to  Japan  the 
general  voice  of  mankind  rises  up  to  Heaven,  not  as  the  odour  of 
sweet  incense^  but  as  one  vast  exhalation  of  impiety,  infinitely 
disgraceful  to  our  reason,  immensely  ungrateful,  and  immensely 
wicked. 

The  next  dreadful  efiusion  of  this  evil  spirit  is  the  multiform 
falsehood^  which  in  such  an  astonishing  manner  clouds  and  dis- 
graces this  miserable  world.  Truth  is  tne  foundation  of  all  virtu«i, 
and  consequendy  of  all  happiness.  Without  it,  society,  m  the 
proper  sense,  cannot  exist.    Even  the  dreadful  bands  of  thievei 
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and  ruffians  are  proverbially  acknowledged  to  be  indebted  to  it  for 
their  own  hoi-rid  union.    But  cast  your  eyes  over  this  wide  world, 
and  mark  how  extensively  truth  has  fallen  in  the  streets  of  cities, 
the  sohtary  habitations  of  the  country,  and  the  wild  retreats  of  the 
savage  and  barbarian.  Mark  how  soon  falsehood  begins  to  blacken 
the  tongue  of  the  child,  and  how  greatly  to  deepen  its  hue  with  the 
increase  of  years.    Trace,  if  you  can,  without  intense  mortifica- 
ticm,  the  secret  windings  of  the  private  slanderer ;  and  behold,  if 
you  can,  without  amazement,  in  endless  multitudes,  the  impudent, 
unblushing  Kes  of  public  newspapers.     Survey  with  horror,  for 
without  horror  you  cannot  survey,  the  perjuries  of  testimony,  the 
perjuries  of  elections,  the  perjuries  of  the  custom-house,  and  the 
perjuries  of  public  office.     Look  with  still  more  amazement  and 
regret,  on  the  falsehoods  of  the  great  and  powerful.     "  Truth," 
said  King  John  of  France,  "  if  banished  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
ought  still  to  find  a  mansion  in  the  bosoms  of  princes."    Yet  how 
regularly  from  year  to  year,  and  from  century  to  century,  courts 
and  legislatures  assert,  and  deny,  successively,  the  same  facts, 
without  a  retraction,  and  without  a  blush.    Cast  your  eyes,  and 
tell  me,  if  they  do  not  sicken  while  you  cast  them,  on  the  moun- 
tainous mass  of  falsehood  heaped  up  by  insidious  Learning,  and 
infidel  philosophy,  against  the  Word  of  God,  and  against  all  the 
interests,  virtue,  and  happiness,  of  Man.     When  you  have  done 
these  things ;  finish  the  humiliating  investigation  by  gazing  at  the 
whole  nation  of  the  French,  swearing  eternal  hatred  to  royalty  and 
eternal  fealty  to  six  successive  constitutions  of  Government,  adopt- 
ed within  little  more  than  six  successive  years,  and  then  bowing 
iown  quietly  at  the  foot  of  a  despot ! 

From  falsehood  the  transition  is  almost  necessary  to  fraud.    On 
liis  subject,  however,  as  on  all  the  remaining  ones,  I  can  dwell  but 
I  moment.  The  laws  of  all  civilized  nations  have  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  repressing  this  sin,  and  in  repressing  it  with  every  suf- 
ering,  which  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  human  nature  sustain, 
ifet  in  spite  of  the  whip,  the  brand,  the  prison,  and  the  galley,  in 
ipite  of  the  gibbet  ana  the  cross,  the  rack  and  the  faggot,  what 
jommoditv,  what  kind  of  dealing,  is  not  the  subject  of  firaud ;  and 
?hat  child  oi  Adam  is  not  its  mortified  object?  All  kinds  of  money  are 
lounterfeited;  all  kinds  of  instruments  for  conveyance,  or  security, 
ire  forged.    Vast  multitudes  of  mankind  gain  their  Hvelihood  from 
iheating.   The  beggar  cheats  you  in  his  tale  of  suffering ;  the  man 
>f  business  in  his  commodity ;  the  statesman  plunders  the  public ; 
be  prince  defrauds  his  subjects  by  false  representations  of  his  wants, 
nd  false  representations  of  his  expenditures.     In  London  only,  a 
ery  corrupt,  but  far  from  being  the  most  corrupt,  city  in  Europe, 
15,000  human  beings,  among  whom  are  50,000  abandoned  k- 
tales,  live,  according  to  the  sagacious  and  upright  Colauhoun,  ei- 
ler  partly  or  wholly,  by  customary  fraud ;  and  annually  plunder 
leip  fellow-xnen  of  Two  millions  Sterling  5  while  on  the  River 
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TTiames  a  more  systematized  robbenr  has  yearly  wrested  from  in- 
dividuals no  less  than  5(X),0(X)  pounds  of  the  same  currency ;  and 
from  the  Crown,  during  a  century,  ten  millions. 

Duelling  and  Suicide  present  to  our  view  two  othe^*  kindred  tes- 
timonies of  enormous  corruption.  On  these,  however,  I  cannot, 
and  need  not,  dwell.  Instead  of  expatiating  on  them,  I  will  ex- 
hibit to  you  two  oflScial  accounts  of  the  moral  state  of  the  Capital 
of  Prance*  By  a  public  return  to  the  Government,  of  births, 
deaths,  &c.  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1801,  it  appears,  that  there  were, 

Legitimate  births, 14,829 

Til    •»•     *  A  OA^}  About  one  quarter 

lUegitmiate, 4,841  J       of  the  whSle. 

Marriages, 3,826 

T\-  ^af\ }  About  one  sixth  of 

^'^°"=^«' ^20  5         the  whole. 

Died  in  their  own  houses,      •     •     12,510 

In  poor  houses  and  hospitals,     .      8,257  )  About  two  fifths  of 

Found  dead  in  the  streets,     ...     201  )         the  whole. 

« 
In  the  Republican  year,  ending  Sept.  23,  1803,  by  the  report  of 

the  Prefect  of  Police  to  the  Grand  Judge  for  the  District  of  Parity 

the  number  of 

S-«dewas |Me^^;^    f^H   657 

Murdered  persons,     .    .    .      jMe-^^;^      81 1    ^^ 

Divorces, 644 

Murderers  executed, 155 

Condemned  to  the  galleys, 1210 

Condemned  to  hard  labour  and  imprisonment,  •  1626 

Branded  with  hot  irons, 64 

Among  tlie  criminals  executed  were  Seven  Fathers,  who  had 
poisonedtheir  children :  Ten  Husbands,  who  had  murdered  their 
wives :  Six  wives,  who  poisoned  their  husbands :  and  Fifteen  cAi7- 
dren,  who  destroyed  their  parents. 

During  that  year  also  12,076  lewd  women  had  been  registered, 
and  paid  for  the  protection  of  the  Police;  1552  kept  mistresses 
were  noted ;  and  308  public  brothels  licensed,  by  the  Prefect  of 
Police  at  Paris. 

This  tremendous  recital  admits  no  comment.  The  spectator 
shrinks  from  it  with  horror ;  and,  forced  to  acknowledge  those, 
comprised  in  the  story,  to  be  human  beings,  wishes  to  deny,  that 
hhnself  is  a  man. 

2dly.  The  doctrine  is  dreadfully  evinced  in  the  Public  Conduct  qf 
mankind. 
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On  this  part  of  the  subject,  copious  and  important  as  it  is,  I  shall 
make  a  very  few  observations  only,  under  the  following  heads. 
1st.  Thetr  government. 

Under  a  righteous  administration  of  Government,  the  intense 
corruption  of  the  human  character  is  gloomily  manifested  by  Sub- 
juts,  in  the  violation  of  their  allegiance,  and  then:  evasions  or  their 
transgressions  of  Law.  God  has  made  it  our  duty  to  render  tribute 
to  whom  tribute  is  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ;  and  honour  to  whom 
honour.  Nor  has  He  permitted  us  to  perform  these  duties  with  less 
scrupulous  exactness  than  any  other.  Compare  with  this  precept 
the  reluctant  payment  of  reasonable  taxes ;  the  unceasing,  and  im- 
mense, smuggling ;  the  innumerable  frauds,  practised  on  the  Cus- 
tom-house ;  the  murmurings,  the  seditions,  the  revolts,  the  malig- 
nant factions,  and  the  furious  civil  discords,  which  have  blackened 
the  annals  even  of  the  freest  and  happiest  nations  ;  and  you  can- 
not want  evidence  of  the  depravity  01  that  spirit,  which  has  given 
birth  to  these  enormities. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  often  is  the  Government  itself  no  other 
than  an  administration  of  iniquity !    The  endless  train  of  evils,  how- 
ever, which  have  flowed  in  upon  mankind  from  this  source,  have 
been,  here,  so  long  the  ruling  theme  both  of  conversation  and  wri- 
tings ;  the  oppression,  fraud,  plunder,  baleful  example,  and  de- 
J>lorable  corruption,  of  despotic  princes,  have  been  so  thoroughly 
earned  by  heart ;  as  to  render  a  particular  discussion  of  them,  at 
the  present  time,  unnecessary.    But  however  frequently  they  have 
been  repeated,  they  are  not  on  that  account  less  real,  or  dreadful, 
manifestations  of  human  turpitude.     I  know,  that  it  is  a  common 
refuge  of  the  objectors  to  this  doctrine  to  attribute  both  these  kinds 
of  evidence  of  human  corruption  to  the  form  of  the  government,  and 
not  to  the  nature  of  Man.     But  this  complaisance  to  human  nature 
is  out  of  place.     Kings  and  princes  arc  mere  men ;  and  differ  from 
other  men,  only  because  they  are  surrounded  by  greater  tempta- 
tions.    Their  nature  and  propensities  are  precisely  the  same  with 
yours  and  mine.     Their  opportunities  of  doing  good  are,  at  the 
same  time,  immensely  greater ;  and  were  they  originally  virtuous, 
would  be  seized,  and  employed,  with  an  avidity,  proportioned  to 
their  extent,  for  this  great  purpose  only.    Were  human  nature  pure, 
as  is  professed  ;  were  it  not  dreadfully  corrupted;  kings  would  be 
the  best  of  men;  as  possessing  the  gi-catcst  power,  and  the  widest 
means  of  beneficence.    How  unlike  this  has  been  the  fact,  not  with 
respect  to  kings  only,  but  almost  all  men  invested  with  high  author- 
ity.    Republican  Legislatures  have  been  at  least  as  oppressive  to 
mankind  as  Monarchs ;  particularly  to  the  dependencies  of  their 
empire.     Rome  and  Sparta  ground  their  provinces  with  a  harder 
hand  than  the  Pcrmn  »jD«/)o/ ;  and  no  human  tyranny  was  ever 
marked  with  such  horrors  as  the  Republican  tyranny  of  France. 

2dly.  The  Wars  of  Mankind  are  a  still  more  dreadful  exhibition 
of  wickedness  than  their  Oovemment. 
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Here,  as  if  the  momentary  life  of  Man  was  too  long,  and  hif 
sufferings  too  few,  and  too  small,  men  have  professedly  embarked 
in  the  design  of  cutting  off  life,  and  enhancing  the  number  and  dc* 
gree  of  sufferings.  War  has  prevailed  through  every  age,  and  in 
every  country ;  and  in  all  has  waded  through  human  blood,  tram- 
pled on  human  corpses,  and  laid  waste  the  fields  and  the  dwellings, 
the  happiness  and  the  hopes,  of  mankind.  It  has  been  employed 
to  empty  Earth,  and  people  Hell ;  to  make  Angels  weep,  and  Fiends 
triumph,  over  the  deplorable  guilt  and  debasement  of  the  human 
character. 

3dly.  The  doctrine  is  not  less  strongly  evidenced  hy  the  Religicn 
of  Mankind, 

With  this  subject  I  shall  wind  up  the  melancholy  detail.  Jeho- 
vah created  this  world,  stored  it  with  the  means  of  good,  and  filled 
it  with  rational  and  immortal  beings.  Instead  of  loving,  serving, 
and  adoring  Him,  they  have  worshipped  Devils,  the  vflest  of  all 
beings,  ana  alike  his  enemies  and  their  own.  They  have  worship- 
ped each  other ;  they  have  worshipped  brutes ;  they  have  worship- 
ped vegetables.  The  Smith  has  molten  a  god  of  gold  ;  the  Car- 
penter has  hewn  a  god  of  wood ;  and  millions  have  prostrated  them- 
selves to  both  in  praise  and  prayer.  To  appease  the  anger  of  these 
gods,  they  have  attempted  to  wash  their  sins  away  by  ablutions, 
and  to  make  atonement  for  them  by  penance.  To  these  gods  they 
have  offered  up  countless  hecatombs ;  and  butchered,  andtortured, 
and  burnt,  their  own  children.  Before -ithese  gods  their  religion 
has  enjoined,  and  sanctioned,  the  unlimited  prostitution  of  matrons 
and  virgins  to  casual  lust  and  systematized  pollution.  The  same 
religion  has  also  sanctioned  war  and  slaughter,  plunder  and  devas- 
tation, fraud  and  perjury,  seduction  and  violation,  without  bounds. 
Its  persecutions  have  reddened  the  world  with  blood,  and  changed 
its  countries  into  catacombs.  On  the  pale  horse^  seen  in  the  Apoc- 
alyptic vision.  Death  has  cone  before  it ;  and  Hell  following  afitr^ 
has  exulted  in  its  deplorable  foUies,  its  crimes  without  number,  and 
the  miseries    which  it  has  occasioned  without  end. 


SERMON  XXXn. 

HUMAN   DEPRAYITT;   derived    from   ADAM* 


RoMAirs  ▼.  12. — Wherefore f  as  hy  one  mon  sin  entered  into  the  worldf  and  deaih  5f 
it'll ;  and  so  death  haih  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned. 

From  these  words  I  proposed,  in  a  former  discourse,  to  dis- 
cuss the  following  Doctrine : 

TTuit  m  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam  all  men  have  sinned* 

In  the  three  last  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Universality 
and  the  Degree^  of  human  corruption.  The  next  subject  of  our 
inquirv  is  the  Source,  whence  this  corruption  is  derived.  In  the  text, 
as  well  as  in  the  doctrine,  it  is  exhibited  as  existing  in  consequence 
of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam, 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  direct  examination  of  this  branch  of  the 
doctrifie,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  make  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
vations. 

1st.  It  will,  I  presume,  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  cause  of  this 


The  Depravity  of  Man  is  either  caused,  or  casual.     If  it  be 
casual ;  every  thing  else  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  casual 
also.    A  denial  of  this  position,  therefore,  becomes  a  direct  estab- 
,  iishment  of  the  Atheistical  scheme  of  casual  existence. 

Besides,  uniformity,  is,  in  all  cases,  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
supposition  of  casualtv.  That  mere  accident  should  be  the  pa- 
rent of  the  same  moral  character  in  all  the  progeny  of  Adam,  or  o! 
uniformity  of  any  kind,  in  so  many  thousand  millions  of  cases,  is 
contradictory  to  plain  mathematical  certainty. 

2dly.  This  cause,  whatever  it  is,  is  commensurate  roith  its  effects. 

As,  therefore,  the  effects  extend  to  all  men  ;  it  follows,  that  the 
cause,  also,  is  imiversal. 

3dly.  The  cause  of  this  depravity  is  undoubtedly  one,  and  the 
same. 

This  IS  argued,  irresistibly,  from  the  nature  of  the  effects,  which 
18  every  where  the  same. 

4thly.  TTiis  cause  did  not  always  exist. 

Before  their  Apostacy,  our  first  parents  were  undepraved.  As 
die  effect  did  not  then  exist ;  the  cause  plainly  did  not  exist. 

These  observations  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  without  a  contro- 
versy'. It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  searching  for  the  source  of  hu- 
man corruption  we  must,  if  we  act  wisely,  be  guided  by  them : 
since  nothing  can  be  this  source,  of  which  all  these  things  cannot 
be  Iruly  predicated. 
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5thly«  In  inquiring  afUr  the  source  of  human  corruption  we  in' 
quire  only  after  a  fact. 

This  subject,  sufficiently  difficult  in  itself,  has  been  ahnost  al- 
ways embarrassed  by  uniting  with  it  foreign  considerations.  A 
fact^  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  what  it  isj  independently  of 
tvery  thing  else.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  corruption  of  Mankind  exists 
in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  oiAdam^  this  truth  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  any  reluctance  in  us  to  admit  it ;  by  any  opinions,  which 
wc  may  fonn,  of  the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  the  dispensa- 
tion ;  nor  by  any  incxplicableness,  arising  from  the  efficient  cause, 
the  moral  nature,  or  the  consequences,  of  the  fact.  These  things 
may  be  the  foundation  of  other  inquiries,  and  of  perplexities,  and 
difficulties,  ever  so  great :  still,  they  cannot  even  remotely  affect 
the  subject  of  the  present  investigation. 

Glhly.  When  I  assert^  that  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam 
all  me7i  have  sunied;  I  do  not  intend,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  art 
guUty  of  his  transgression. 

Moral  actions  are  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  transferable  from  one 
being  to  another.  The  personal  act  of  any  agent  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  the  act  of  that  agent  solely ;  and  incapable  of  being  parti- 
cipated by  any  other  agent.  Of  course,  the  guilt  of  such  a  per- 
sonal act  is  equally  incapable  of  being  transfcn-ed,  or  participated. 
The  guilt  is  inherent  in  the  action  *,  and  is  attributable,  therefore, 
to  the  Agent  only. 

So  clear  is  this  doctrine,  that,  I  presume,  no  evidence  was  ever 
supposed  to  be  derived,  originally,  from  Reason,  to  the  contrary 
doctrine.     If,  therefore,  any  evidence  can  be  found  to  support  this 
doctrine,  it  must  be  found  in  Revelation.     But  in  Revelation,  it  i&^ 
presumed,  it  cannot  be  found.     Unquestionably  it  is  no  where  di- 
rectly asserted  in  the  Scriptures.     If  it  be  contained  in  them,  it 
must  be  by  implication.     Let  me  ask.  Where  is  this  implication  ? 
Certainly  not  in  any  use  of  the  teim  Impute,  commonly  appealed 
to  by  the  supporters  of  this  scheme.     1  have  examined  witn  care 
every  passage,  in  which  this  word,  and  its  connexions,  are  used  in 
the  Scriptures ;  and  feel  completely  assured,  that  it  is  used  in  a  to- 
tally dift*crent  sense,  in  every  instance,  without  an  exception.   The 
Verb  Xoyi^ofioi,  which  is  the  original  word,  rendered  by  the  English 
woixl  impute,  denotes  originally,  and  always,  to  reckon,  to  county  ta 
reckon  to  the  account  of  a  man,  to  charge  to  his  account ;  but  never  to 
transfer  moral  action,  guilt,  or  desert,  from  one  being  to  another. 
Thus  it  is  said  by  Shimei,  Let  not  my  Lord  impute  this  sin  unto  his 
servant :  that  is.  Let  not  my  Lord  charge  my  sin  of  cursing  David 
against  me,  or  to  my  account.     Thus  also  it  is  said,  Abraham  be^ 
lievedGod;  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righieousness :  that  is, 
bis  faith  was  reckoned  to  him  in  the  stead  of  that  perfect  legal 
righteousness,  in  the  possession  of  which  he  would  bave  been  ac» 
eepted  before  God. 
The  pass^e,  which  seems  the  nearest  to  the  purpose  of  thiMi^ 
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against  whom  I  am  contending,  is  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  As  m  Adam  alt 
dte,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  The  words  in  the  ori- 
ginal are  'w  r^  A^  and  'ev  rw  X^iVt^.  The  Greek  preposition  Ev 
signifies  very  often,  as  any  person  acquainted  with  the  language 
must  have  observed,  exactly  the  same  thing  with  the  English  phrase 
Jy  means  of.  The  passage  would,  therefore,  have  been  explicitly 
and  correctly  translated,  as  by  means  of  Adam  all  die^  even  so  ^ 
means  of  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  Adam  is,  therefore,  only 
asserted,  here,  to  be  an  instrumental  cause  of  the  Death  specifiea. 
A  parallel  passage  will,  I  think,  make  the  justice  of  these  remarics 
evident  beyond  any  reasonable  debate.  In  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  it  is  said, 
the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  believing  wife^  and  the 
unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband.  No  person  will  pre- 
tend, that  in  mis  passage  the  Apostle  declares  the  sanctification  of 
the  believing  wife  to  be  transfen-ed  to  the  husband,  so  as  to  become 
the  personal  state,  or  character,  of  the  husband.  This  is  evident- 
ly not  the  fact,  because  he  is  still  an  unbeliever.  The  meaning 
plainly  is,  that  by  means  of  his  wife  he  is  in  such  a  sense  considerea 
as  sanctified^  as  to  prevent  his  children  from  being  unclean ;  or  in 
more  explicit  terms,  from  being  incapable  of  being  offered  to  God 
in  baptism* 

7tn.  Neither  do  I  intend^  that  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  pun' 
ished  for  his  transgression. 

This  doctrine  is  completely  set  aside  by  God  himself,  in  Ezek. 
xviii.  20 :  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father  ;  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  son ;  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him  } 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him.  In  this  pas- 
sage it  is,  I  think,  as  explicitly  as  language  will  admit,  declared, 
that  no  man  shall  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  another ;  particu- 
larly that  the  son  shall  not  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  his  father  ; 
anJy  by  obvious^  and,  I  think,  irresistible  implication,  that  the  sons 
of  Adam  shall  not  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  this,  their  common, 
parent. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  as  I  conceive,  for  the  direct  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctrine,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  adduce  in  support 
of  its  truth  the  following  proofs. 
I.  The  Text. 

Here  it  is  asserted,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world; 
&•  'ivof  'avtffwtw ;  through,  or  by  means  of,  one  man.  I  will  not  take 
upon  to  me  to  say,  that  the  Apostle  declares  the  sin  of  Adam  to  be 
the  only  supposaole,  or  possible,  cause  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into 
the  world ;  but  he  plainly  declares  it  to  be  the  actual  cause.  The 
sin,  which  thus  entered,  he  declares  also  to  be  universal ;  even  as 
universal,  as  the  death,  which  entered  by  sin.  In  the  18th  verse, 
which  is  separated  from  the  text  by  a  parenthesis  only,  the  Apostle 
teaches  us  m  the  most  direct  terms,  that  this  universal  sin  is  a  con- 
lequence  of  the  transgression  of  Adam.   His  words  are,  Thertfote^ 
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as  by  the  offence  of  one^  or  as  in  the  original,  ^i*  svo:  t3a^«'ru|Xflm^ 
In/  one  offence,  judgment  came  upofi  all  to  condemnation  /  and  in 
the  19th  verse,  £y  one  man^s  disobedience,  many,  in  the  original, 
*oi  iroXXot  the  many,  were  made,  in  the  Greek,  xars^o^d'av  were  constir 
tuted,  sinners.  The  meaning  of  these  passages  is,  I  think,  ]  lainly 
the  following :  that  by  means  of  the  offence,  or  transgression  of 
Adam,  the  judgment,  or  sentence  of  God,  came  upon  all  men  unto 
condemnation ;  because,  and  solely  because,  all  men,  in  that  state 
of  things,  which  was  constituted  in  consequence  of  the  transgres- 
sion  of  Adam,  became  sinners. 

I  have  heretofore  declared,  that  the  manner,  in  which  the  state  of 
things  became  sitch,  is  not  at  all  involved  in  the  present  discussion* 
I  now  observe  further,  that  I  am  unable  to  explain  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it ;  but  I 
freely  confess  myself  to  have  seen  none,  which  was  satisfactory  to 
me ;  or  which  did  not  leave  the  difficulties  as  great,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  as  numerous,  as  they  were  before.  I  snail  not  add  to  these 
difficulties  by  any  imperfect  explanations  of  my  own.  At  the  same 
time,  I  repeat,  that  the  fact  in  question  is  not  at  all  affected  by  these 
difficulties  ;  and  that  a  denial  of  this  fact  is  perplexed  with  oifficul- 
ties,  which  are  greater,  both  in  number  and  degree. 

II.  TTie  Doctrine  is  evident,  also,  from  the  Sentence  pronounced  on 
our  first  parents. 

In  this  sentence  God  declared,  that  the  ground  was  cursed  for  the 
sake  of  Adam,  or  because  of  his  transgression  ;  that  it  should  bring 
forth  thorns  and  thistles  :  that  he  should  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  /  and  that  both  he  and  his  wife  should  lead  lives  of  tou^ 
suffering,  and  sorrow,  until  they  should  finally  return  to  the  dust, 
from  which  they  were  taken.     In  a  former  discourse  it  was  shown, 
that  all  the  parts  of  this  sentence  have  been  regularly  fulfilled, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day.    All  of  them,  therefore, 
constituted  a  sentence,  actually  pronounced  on  all  the  progeny  of 
Adam,  and  proved  to  be  so,  because  it  is  executed  on  them  all.  The 
cursing  of  the  ground,  particularly,  by  which  it  was  deprived  of  ita 
former   spontaneous   miitfulncss,    and  condemned  to  perpetual 
sterility ;  Dy  which  thorns  and  briars  were  substituted  for  the  fruits 
of  Paradise ;  and  by  which  ease,  happiness,  and  immortality,  were 
exchanged  for  labour,  suffering,  and  cfeath,  inwrought  into  the  very 
constitution,  now  given  to  the  Earth ;  was  a  fact,  which  involved, 
of  course,  the  punishment  of  all  men ;  because  all  men  suffer  dis- 
tress by  means  of  this  fact ;  and  because  no  rational  beings,  be- 
side sinners,  are  in  the  Providence  of  God  subjected  to  any  suffer- 
ing.   Every  descendant  of  Adam  must,  of  course,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  world,  which  was  thus  cursed ;  and  must  of  necessity  be  a 
partaker  of  the  very  evils,  denounced  in  this  curse.     When  the 
sentence  was  declared,  therefore,  it  was  certainly  foreseen,  that  all 
those,  who  would  afterwards  share  in  the  sufferings,  which  it  dis« 
closed  I  that  is^  all  the  children  of  Adam;  would  oo  sinners*   .A« 
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all  the  progeny  of  Adam  must  inhabit  the  world  thus  cursed ;  all 
must  necessarily  partake  of  these  evils  ;  because  they  were  inse- 
parably united  to  the  world,  in  which  they  dwelt.  If,  then,  it  was 
not  foreseen,  that  they  would  be  sinners ;  the  curse  must  have  been 
denounced  against  them,  either  when  obedient  and  virtuous ;  or 
while  their  future  moral  character  was  uncertain.  The  former  will 
not  be  admitted  by  any  man  :  the  latter  will  no  more  be  admitted 
by  any  man,  if  he  reflect  at  all  on  the  subject :  for  God  can  no 
more  be  supposed  to  condemn,  and  punish,  those,  who  are  not 
known  by  him  to  be  sinful,  than  those,  who  are  known  to  be  virtu- 
ous. It  follows  therefore,  that,  as  the  world  was  thus  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  transgression  of  Adam  ;  and  of  a  paradise  be- 
came a  wilderness  of  thorns  and  briars :  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
same  transgression,  the  character  of  Man  was  also  changed ;  and 
instead  of  being  immortal,  virtuous,  and  happy,  he  became  the 
subject  of  sin,  sufiering,  and  death.  With  respect  to  one  of  these 
considerations,  viz.  the  mortality  of  mankind,  the  Apostle  Paul 
expressly  asserts  the  doctrine  in  a  passage,  already  quoted  for 
another  purpose.  In,  or  by  means  of,  Adam,  all  die.  As  neither 
death,  nor  any  other  suffering,  befalls  virtuous  beings ;  this  pas- 
sage may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  full  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
at large. 

III.  T^c  Doctrine  is  dirtctly  declared  hy  Moses,  when  he  informs 
u»,  that  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  likeness,  that  is,  the  meaning,  inten- 
tionally attached  to  it  by  Moses,  cannot,  I  think,  be  mistaken,  ki 
the  first  chapter  of  the  same  history  he  introduces  God  as  saving. 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after  our  likeness  ;  and  subjoins, 
so  Crod  created  Man  in  his  own  image :  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him*  In  a  former  discourse  I  have  shown,  that  the  likeness,  or 
ima^,  here  mentioned,  is  the  Moral  image  of  God;  consisting,  es- 
pecially, in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness  ;  as  we  are 
informed  by  5/.  Paul.  After  dwelling  so  particularly  on  the  image 
of  God,  in  which  Man  was  created,  and  on  the  fact,  that  Man  was 
created  in  this  image  ;  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned,  that  Moses 
intended  to  inform  us,  that  Seth  was  begotten  in  the  moral  likeness 
of  Adam  after  his  apostacy ;  and  sustained,  from  his  birth,  a  moral 
character,  similar  to  that,  which  his  two  brothers,  Cain  and  Abel, 
also  sustained.  This  view  of  the  subject  appears  plainly  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Job,  when  he  asks.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean  ?  Not  one :  (Job  xiv.  4.)  by  Bildad,  when  he 
asks.  How  then  can  Man  be  justified  with  God;  or  how  can  he  be 
clean,  that  is  bom  of  a  woman?  (xxv.  4.)  by  David,  when  he  says, 
(Psalm  li.  5.)  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me  :  and  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says.  As  we  have 
borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  (Adam)  so  we  shall  bear  the  image  of 
the  heavenly,  {Adam)  (1  Cor.  xv.  49.)  But  if  Seth,  Cain  and  Abel, 
derived  their  corruption  from  the  Apostacy  of  their  parenti ;  then 
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it  is  true,  not  only  that  their  corruption,  but  that  of  all  mankind, 
exists  in  consequence  of  that  Apostacy. 

Accordingly,  our  Saviour  declares  universally,  that,  that  which  is 
bom  of  the  fleshy  is  fleshy  and  that,  that  only,  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit y  or  bom,  again,  is  spirit.  In  this  declaration  he  certainly 
teaches  us,  that  the  fieshly  character  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  birth  of  man:  it  being  an  invariable  attendant  of  that  birth. 
In  other  words,  every  parent,  as  truly  as  Adam,  begets  children  m 
h\s  own  moral  likeness.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that  the 
moral  character,  denoted,  in  this  observation  of  our  Saviour,  by  the 
term  ^csA,  is  a  corrupt  character.  The  carnal,  or  fleshly,  mind^ 
says  St.  Paid,  is  enmity  against  God^  not  subject  to  his  Law,  neither 
indeed  can  be :  and  again ;  To  be  carnally,  or  fleshly,  mindedj  is 
Death.  In  the  Original,  the  words  in  both  passages  are  ^poviyia 
rng  (fagxos,  the  minding  of  tht  flesh :  the  exercise  of  our  thoughts 
and  afiections  in  that  manner,  which  accords  with  the  fleshly,  or 
native  character* 

IV.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  scriptural  representation,  the 
Doctrine  is  strongly  evinced  by  the  conduct  of  Children,  as  soon  as 
they  become  capable  of  moral  action. 

Children  in  the  morning  of  life  are,  as  was  remarked  in  the  pre- 
ceding discourse,  unquestionably  amiable ;  more  so  in  many  re- 
spects than  at  any  future  period  ;  that  is,  whenever  they  do  not  at 
some  future  period  become  the  subjects  of  sanctification.  Some 
children  also,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  are  sanctified 
fcom  the  womb.  Still  even  these  in  some  degree,  and  all  others  in 
a  greater  degree,  exhibit,  from  the  dawn  of  moral  action,  evil  af- 
fections, and  evil  conduct.  They  are  rebelhous,  disobedient,  un- 
kind, WTathful,  and  revengeful.  All  of  them  are  proud,  ambitious, 
vain,  and  universally  selfish.  All  of  them,  particularly,  are  desti- 
tute of  piety  to  God  ;  the  first,  and  far  the  most  important  exercise 
of  virtue.  They  neither  love,  fear,  nor  obey  him ;  neither  admbe 
his  divine  excellence,  nor  are  thankful  for  his  unceasing  loving 
kindness*  Immense  multitudes  of  them  are  taught  these  duties 
from  the  commencement  of  their  childhood  ;  yet  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  perform  them  by  no  species  of  instruction,  hitherto  de- 
vised. A  virtuous  mind  would,  of  course,  from  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  God ;  without  any  known  law ;  without  any  other  motive 
except  what  is  found  in  his  greatness,  excellency,  and  goodness  to 
us ;  admire  and  love,  reverence  and  glorify.  Him  with  aU  the  heart. 
But  no  instance  of  this  nature  can  be  produced.  I  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  children  and  youth  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  have  watched  their  conduct  with  no  small  attention  and 
anxiety.  Yet  among  the  thousands  of  children,  committed  to  my 
care,  I  cannot  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  seen  one,  whose  native 
character  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  to  be  virtuous ;  or  whom  I 
could  conscientiousfv  pronounce  to  be  free  from  the  evil  attributes, 
mentioned  above,    tn  addition  to  this,  it  ought  to  be  observedi  that 
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no  child,  unspotted  with  sin,  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  History. 
This,  I  think,  could  not  be,  had  the  fact  ever  existed. 

Mankind  therefore,  accoi-ding  to  the  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
are  estranged  from  the  womb,  and  go  astray  a^  soo-n  as  they  be  born'. 

The  opposers  of  the  doctrine  undertake  to  avoid  the  force  of 
this  argument  by  attributing  the  corruption  of  children  to  example^ 
and  the  propensity  of  human  nature  to  Imitation. 

The  power  of  Example  I  readily  acknowledge  to  be  great,  and 
the  propensity  to  Imitation,  strong,  1  acknowledge,  also,  that  firom 
these  sources  we  may  derive  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  many 
things,  both  good  and  evil,  which  arc  done  in  the  world.  Still,  I 
apprehend,  the  objection  is  a  very  insufficient  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment in  question.     For, 

1st.  On  beings,  who  are  virtuoudy  inclined,  a  good  example  ought 
certainly  to  have  more  power  than  an  evil  one. 

On  beings,  neither  virtuously  nor  viciously  inclined,  virtuous  and 
vicious  examples  must,  of  course,  be  equally  influential ;  as  on  be- 
ings, sinfully  inclined,  it  is  acknowledged,  sinful  examples  have  an 
innuence  entirely  preponderating.  All  this  is  evident,  because 
virtuous  beings  must  love  virtuous  conduct,  and  follow  it ;  as  much 
as  vicious  beings  love,  and  follow,  vicious  conduct;  and  because 
neutral  beings,  if  such  are  supposed  to  exist,  can  have  no  bias  to 
either.  If,  then,  mankind  were  virtuously  inclined;  they  would 
follow,  with  a  clear  and  universal  prepondcration,  virtuous  exam- 
ples. If  neither  virtuously  nor  sinfully  inclined;  they  would  follow 
virtuous  and  sinful  examples  alike,  and  with  an  equal  propensity  to 
imitation.  But  neither  of  these  facts  is  found  in  human  experience. 
Virtuous  examples,  it  is  acknowledged,  have  some  degree  of  in- 
fluence ;  but  all  men  know  this  influence  to  be  exceedingly,  and 
distressingly,  small.  This  truth  is  seen  every  day,  in  every  place, 
and  in  eveiy  person.  Whence  arises  the  superior  influence  of 
vicious  example,  but  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
the  human  heai't?  In  Heaven  such  example  could  have  no  in- 
fluence. 

2dly.  If  the  first  men  were  virtuous  ;  as  the  objection  supposes  all 
men  to  be  by  nature,  and  as  according  to  the  objection  these  mtut 
have  been  ;  there  could  have  been  no  evil  examples,  and  upon  this 
plan  no  sin,  in  the  world. 

Virtuous  men,  that  is,  men  wholly  virtuous,  cannot  exhibit  an 
evil  example.  If,  then,  the  first  men  were  virtuous,  their  im- 
mediate successors  had  no  vicious  example  to  follow ;  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  themselves  virtuous.  Of  course,  the  exam- 
ple, which  they  set  also,  was  only  virtuous.  Hence  those,  who 
followed  them,  must  have  been  virtuous ;  and  in  like  manner  all 
their  successors.  Upon  this  plan,  Sin  could  never  have  entered  the 
world.  But  Sin  is  in  the  world ;  and  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the 
universally  prevailing  character  of  the  human  race.  The  ob- 
jectors, therefore,  are  reduced  by  their  scheme  to  this  dilemma : 
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Either  virtuous  men  set  sinful  examples ;  which  is  a  plain  contra- 
diction ;  or  men  became  sinful  without  sinful  examples. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  after  Adam  and  Eve  apostatized,  they  cor- 
rupted their  children  by  their  own  sinful  example ;  who  again  cor- 
rupted theirs;  and  thus  every  generation  became  the  means  of 
corrupting  those  who  followed  them ;  and  that  in  this  manner  the 
existence  of  a  sinful  character  in  mankind  may  be  explained :  I 
answer,  that  I  readily  admit  the  premises  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
wholly  deny  the  conclusion.  Adam  and  Eve^  speedily  after  their 
apostacy,  that  is,  before  they  had  children,  became  penitents. 
The  example,  therefore,  which  they  exhibited  to  their  children, 
was  such  as  penitents  exhibit;  expressive  of  their  abhon^ence  of 
sin,  and  of  their  humble  obedience  to  God.     Such  an  example 

Cenitcnts  now  exhibit :  and  such  a  one,  without  a  question,  they 
ave  always  exhibited.  But  this  example,  preponderating  gready 
in  favour  of  virtue,  must  have  had  substantially  the  same  influence 
with  one  perfectly  virtuous.  Of  course,  the  perfectly  virtuous 
mind  oi  Adam'^s  children  must  by  this  example  have  been  strongly 
biassed  to  virtue ;  and  according  to  this  scheme  could  not  have 
failed  of  retaining  their  virtuous  character.  But  this  is  plainly  con- 
trary to  the  fact.  The  descendants  of  Adam,  of  the  firet,  and  of 
every  succeeding,  generation,  were  evidently  sinful  beings;  and  in 
the  course  of  ten  generations  became  so  universally  and  absolutely 
sinful,  that,  except  J^oah  and  his  family,  God  destroyed  them  all 
by  the  Deluge.  God  himself  declares  concerning  them,  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  was  only  evil  continur 
ally  ;  that  it  repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had  made  Man  t^on  the 
earth,  and  grieved  him  at  his  heart.  In  vain,  therefore,  do  we  look 
for  the  proper  influence  of  virtuous  examples  on  children,  bom 
virtuous,  among  the  early  descendants  of  Adam. 

If  mankind  are  born  with  neutral  characters,  not  inclined  either 
to  good  or  to  evil,  the  difliculty  will  not  be  seriously  lessened.  In 
this  case  men  ought  now  to  be  as  generally  virtuous  as  sinfid ;  be- 
cause this  character  furnishes  exacdy  the  same  probability  of  the 
prevalence  of  virtue,  as  of  sin.  But  no  such  equality  has  at  any 
period  of  time  existed.  On  the  contrary,  men  are  now,  and  ever 
have  been,  without  an  exception,  sinners. 

Uniform  sin  proves  uniform  tendency  to  sin :  for  nothing  more 
is  meant  by  tenaency,  in  any  case,  but  an  aptitude  in  the  nature 
of  a  thing  to  produce  eflecls  of  a  given  kind.  With  this  meaning 
only  in  view,  we  say,  that  it  is  the  nature,  or  tendency,  of  an  ap- 
ple-tree to  produce  apples ;  and  of  a  fig-tree  to  produce  figs.  In 
the  same  manner  we  must,  I  think,  say,  if  we  would  say  the  truth, 
that  it  is  the  tendency,  or  nature,  of  the  human  heart  to  sin. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  uniformity  of  sin  in  children,  and 
therefore  in  all  the  human  race,  may  be  fairly  explained  by  the  na- 
iure  of  Moral  Agency. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  such,  as  pake  this  objection|  suppose 
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the  Freedom  of  the  Will  to  lie  in  self-determination ;  the  liberty  of 
indifference ;  and  the  liberty  of  contingency.  By  persons,  who 
hold  this  scheme,  a  more  unfortunate  objection  to  the  doctrine 
could  not,  I  apprehend,  have  been  easily  devised. 

If  the  freeaom  of  the  will  is  the  freedom  of  Contingency ;  then 
plainly  its  vohtions  are  all  accidents ;  and  certainly  the  chances, 
arithmetically  considered,  are  as  numerous  in  favour  of  virtuous 
volitions,  as  of  sinful  ones.  There  ought  therefore,  on  this  plan, 
to  be,  and  ever  to  have  been,  as  many  absolutely  virtuous  persons 
in  the  world,  as  sinful.     Plainly  all  ought  not  to  be  sinful. 

y  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  the  freedom  of  Indifference  ;  the  same 
consequence  ought  to  follow :  for,  if  there  be  no  bias  in  the  mind 
towaros  either  virtue  or  sin,  at  the  time  immediately  preceding  each 
of  its  vohtions ;  and  the  freedom  of  each  volition  arises  out  of  this 
foct;  then  certainly,  there  being  no  bias  either  way,  the  number  of 
virtuous,  and  that  of  sinful,  volitions  must  naturally  be  equal :  and 
no  cause  can  be  assigned,  why  every  man,  independendy  of  his 
renovation  by  the  Spint  of  God,  should  be  sinful  only. 

If  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  consist  in  Self-determination  ;  and  the 
mind,  without  the  influence  of  any  motive,  first  wills  that  it  will 
form  a  second  volition ;  and  this  volition  depends  for  its  freedom 
on  the  existence  of  such  a  preceding  one ;  then  it  is  plain,  that 
from  these  preceding  volitions  as  many  virtuous  as  sinful  ones 
ought  to  be  derived ;  because  the  preceding,  or  self-determining, 
vohtions,  are  by  the  supposition,  under  no  influence  or  bias  from 
any  cause  whatever. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  according  to  all  these  suppositions  there 
could  be  no  preponderancy,  much  less  an  universality,  of  sin  in 
the  world.  The  state  of  facts  is,  therefore,  contradictory  to  the 
objection,  as  supported  by  them  all. 

Further;  the  Freedom  of  Will,  and  consequently  Moral  Agency, 
in  Man  in  this  world,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  in  Heaven  ;  the  same  with  that  of  Angels ;  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  Whence,  then,  does  it 
come  to  pass,  that  the  same  moral  agency  leads,  or  influences, 
these  beings  universally  to  virtue,  and  men  in  this  world  univer- 
sally to  sin  ?    This  question  the  objectors  are  bound  to  answer. 

V.  The  last  proof  of  the  Doctrine,  which  I  shall  adduce  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  Death  of  Infants. 

A  great  part  of  mankind  die  in  infancy,  before  they  are,  or  can 
be,  capable  of  moral  action ;  in  the  usual  meaning  of  that  phrase. 
Their  death  is  attended  with  all  the  apparent  suffering,  usually 
experienced  bv  persons  of  riper  age,  ana  with  such  simering,  at 
least,  as  plainly  is  often  intense.  Their  death  is,  also,  an  ordi- 
nance of  God ;  a  dispensation  of  his  immediate  government.  The 
language  of  this  dispensation  cannot,  I  think,  be  mistaken ;  and 
its  meaning  cannot  be  that  of  approbation.  It  is  also  the  language, 
lUerallyi  of  the  Curse,  denounced  against  our  first  parents ;  and 
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the  execution  of  that  Sentence,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned. 
So  St.  Paid  has  directly  declared.  Death  has  passed  upon  all  merij 
for  that  all  have  sinned*  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Death  then, 
the  fruit,  or  wages  of  sin,  the  punishment  denounced  against  it  in 
the  original  sentence,  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  to  be  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  existence  of  depravity  in  every  moral  be- 
ing ;  that  is,  every  being  capable  of  depravity ;  who  is  the  subject 
of  death. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  death  arrests  Infants  in 
every  form  of  distress  and  terror,  in  which  it  befalls  persons  of 
riper  years.  They,  together  with  others,  are  swept  away  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  God  \n  those  various  judgments,  with  which  He 
awfully  punishes  Mankind.  They  are  swept  away  by  the  silent, 
awful  hand  of  the  pestilence ;  are  consumed  by  the  conflagration ; 
overwhelmed  by  the  volcano ;  swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake ; 
and  wasted  by  the  lingering  agonies  of  famine.  At  the  same  time, 
they  suflfer, /rom  Mankind^  all  the  deplorable  violence  of  war,  and 
the  unnatural  cruelties  of  persecution. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  we  are  compelled  to  one  of  these  con- 
clusions ;  either  that  Infants  are  contaminated  in  their  moral  na- 
ture, and  born  in  the  likeness  of  apostate  Jldam ;  a  fact  irresisti- 
bly proved,  so  far  as  the  most  unexceptionable  analogy  can  prove 
any  thing,  by  the  depraved  moral  conduct  of  every  infant,  who 
lives  so  long,  as  to  be  capable  of  moral  action :  or  that  God  in- 
flicts these  sufferings  on  moral  beings  who  arc  perfectly  innocent. 
I  leave  the  alternative  to  the  choice  of  those,  who  object  against 
this  doctrine. 

There  are  but  two  objections  to  this  argument  within  my  know- 
ledge. The  first  is,  that  beyond  the  grave  Infants  may  be  compen* 
sated  for  their  siijferings  by  receiving  svpcrior  degrees  of  happiness. 
This  Objection  will  be  easily  seen  to  be  of  no  validity.  It  is  cer- 
tainly unnecessary  for  God  to  make  Infants  unhappy,  here,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  happy  in  any  manner  whatever,  hereafter.  An- 
gels are  made  completely  happy  in  heaven,  without  having  suffered 
any  preceding  unhappiness.     Plainly,  Infants  might  be  made  hap- 

f^y,  to  any  degree,  in  the  same  manner.  But  if  the  sufferings  of 
nfants  are  unnecessary,  then  they  are  causeless,  on  the  scheme  of 
this  Objection ;  and  God  is  supposed  to  create  so  much  misery, 
merely  to  compensate  it  by  so  much  future  enjoyment.  I  think 
this  conduct  will  not,  soberly,  be  attributed  to  the  Creator ;  since 
it  would  plainly  be  disgraceful  to  any  of  his  Intelligent  creatures. 

The  second  Objection  is,  that  God  governs  the  Universe  by  Gene' 
ral  Imws  ;  and  that,  in  their  operation,  ineqiutlities  and  evils  ought 
to  be  expected.  There  are  two  answers  to  this  objection.  The 
first  is,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  establish  any  general  law, 
which  produces  injustice ;  such  as  the  suffering  of  virtuous  beings 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be.  The  second  is,  that  this  is  itself  a 
general  lawj  extending  probably  to  one  thirds  or  onefourth^  of  the 
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human  race.  The  dispensation  therefore,  and  not  the  exceptions, 
is  unequal  and  evil,  according  to  this  scheme.  Surely  the  difficulty 
is  not  lessened  by  such  a  supposition* 

It  will  probably  be  farther  said,  that  so  many  diffictJties  attend 
this  part  of  the  doctrinej  as  to  perplex^  and  distress^  the  mind  no  lett 
than  the  suppositions  already  refuted.  The  difficulties,  attending 
the  existence  of  Moral  Evil  are,  I  readily  acknowledge,  very 
great,  and  they  easily  become  very  distressing ;  whatever  scheme 
of  thought  we  may  adopt  concerning  this  subject;  that  is,  if  we 

Sursue  It  to  any  extent.  But,  I  apprehend,  the  chief  of  those  dif- 
culties,  which  necessarily  attend  us,  will  be  found  to  lie  in  th^ 
jPact,  that  Moral  Evil  exists.  To  these  we  may,  or  may  not,  as  we 
please,  add  others,  found  in  the  particular  scheme  of  doctrinCi 
which  we  choose  to  adopt.  The  doctrine,  asserted  in  this  dis- 
course, is,  I  think,  unanswerably  supported  by  Revelation,  and 
by  Facts.  Of  Course,  it  adds  to  the  original  difficulties,  inherent 
in  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil,  no  new  ones  of  its  own.  The 
schemes,  which  I  am  opposing,  contain,  on  the  contrary,  a  new 
series  of  embarrassments,  beside  those,  which  are  common  to  them 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse.  The  truth  is,  the  subject  of 
Moral  Evil  is  too  extensive,  and  too  mysterious,  to  be  compre- 
hended by  our  Understanding.  Some  things,  the  Scriptures  teach 
us  concerning  it ;  and  these  are  usually  furnished  with  important 
evidence  from  facts.  Many  other  things,  pertaining  to  this  subject, 
lie  wholly  beyond  our  reach.  What  wc  can  know,  it  is  our  duty, 
and  our  interest,  to  know.  Where  knowledge  is  unattainable,  it 
is  both  our  duty  and  interest  to  trust  humbly  and  submissively  to 
the  instructions  of  Him,  who  is  The  Only  Wise. 

But  in  this  so  difficult  and  perplexing  dispensation  there  Is  no* 
thing  more  absolutely  inexplicable,  than  in  many  others,  which, 
because  we  are  less  interested  in  them,  wc  generally  consider  as 
scarcely  mysterious  at  all.  I  will  mention  one,  out  of  very  many. 
The  state  of  the  Animal  world,  generally,  is  such,  as  to  baffle  all 
human  investigation.  Why  most  animals  exist  at  all,  and  why  any 
of  them  are  unhappy ;  are  subjects,  which  defy  and  silence,  the 
most  ingenious  inquiries  of  Man.  Nor  is  it  originally  strange,  that 
the  dispensations  of  a  Being,  whose  ways  are  above  ours,  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  should  be  incomprehensible,  and 
inexplicable,  by  us. 

It  ought  to  be  here  remembered,  that  that,  which  is  true,  is  not 
affected  by  any  difficulty  whatever,  so  far  as  its  truth  merely  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  mat  that,  which  is  known,  is  not  rendered  less  certain 
by  that,  which  is  unknown ;  whatever  connexion  may  exist  between 
them;  or  whatever  embarrassments  may  arise  concerning  that, 
which  is  unknown. 

It  was  mih  these  views,  that  I  chose  to  state  the  doctrine  of  this 
discourse  in  the  words,  in  which  it  was  expressed.  I  observed,, 
that  m  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  ofAdam^  all  mm  have  fthtMcL 
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The  wfiivtrsality  of  sin  was,  I  trust,  proved  sufficiently  in  two  pre- 
ceding discourses.  In  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  proved, 
that  the  sin  of  Mankind  has  existed  in  consequence  of  that  Apostacy. 
By  this  language  I  presume  my  audience  understand  me  to  intend, 
that  if  Adam  had  not  fallen^  sin  would  not  have  entered  this  world. 
To  this  single  fact  I  have  confined  all  my  observations ;  because 
this  is  the  simple  account,  given  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  because  I 
supposed  it  capable  of  being  easily  comprehended,  and  satis&c- 
torily  proved. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  a  Cause  of  human  depravity  is  here  alleged, 
of  which  all  the  characteristics,  mentioned  in  the  commencement 
of  this  discourse,  may  be  truly  predicated :  viz.  The  corruption  of 
thgt  Energy  of  the  Mind^  whence  volitions  fiow^  and  which  Ihsnt 
heretofore  asserted  to  he  the  seat  of  moral  character  in  Rational  6e- 
ings.  This  cause  must  be  acknowledeed  to  be  universal ;  to  he 
every  where  the  same  ;  and  not  to  have  always  existed.  It  most  also 
*  be  conceded,  that  it  began  to  existy  according  to  the  Scriptures,  ae 
early  as  the  effects^  which  have  given  birth  to  all  our  inquiries  coii- 
ceming  the  Uorruption  of  Mankind. 


SERMON  XXXm. 

DEPRAVITY    or   MAN. REMARKS. 


RoMjLHS  ▼.  12. — Wherefore f  at  by  one  man  tin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  b$ 
iin  ;  and  to  death  hath  patted  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  tinned* 

In  the  four  preceding  discourses,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
the  Universality  J  and  Extent,  of  human  corruption  ;  and  its  existence 
in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam,  It  is  now  my  design  to 
subjoin  to  the  observations,  made  in  these  discourses,  several  Re- 
marks, naturally  arising  from  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  The  end  of  all  doctrinal  preach- 
ing is  to  persuade  men  cordially  to  receive  truth,  that  they  may  be 
governed  by  it  in  their  conduct ;  and  of  preaching,  in  any  particular 
instance^  to  persuade  them  thus  to  receive  one  truth,  in  order  to  their 
reception  of  others. 

From  doctrines  so  important,  and  so  absolutely  fundamental,  as 
those,  which  have  occupied  these  discourses,  very  numerous  infer- 
ences, of  great  moment,  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn  by  a  mind,  ad- 
dicted to  solemn  contemplation.  A  small  number  of  them,  only, 
can,  however,  be  mentioned  with  advantage  in  a  single  sermon. 
For  the  present  occasion  I  have  selected  the  following. 

I.  It  is  evident  from  the  last  of  these  discourses,  that  the  corrupt 
iion  of  Man  is  not  ihe  result  of  any  given  form  of  Government,  nor 
of  any  given  character  in  Rulers, 

At  this  subject  I  have  glanced  in  a  former  discourse  ;  but  have 
reserved  the  more  extensive  discussion,  which  it  merits,  for  the 
present  occasion. 

It  has  been  frequently  and  triumphantly  said,  particularly  in 
modern  times,  that  the  corruption  of  mankind  is  wholly  artificial ; 
and  owes  its  existence  to  civilized  society  ;  particularly  to  the  form 
and  administration  of  government,  and  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers  of  mankind. 

The  method,  in  which  these  orders  of  men  are  supposed  to  have 
corrupted  their  fellow-men,  is  that  of  oppression.  At  least,  this  is 
considered  as  the  chief  instrument  of  the  corruption ;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  operate,  principally,  in  two  ways  ;  viz.  keeping  thcmpoor, 
and  keeping  them  ignorant. 

It  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  rulers  of 
mankind  have  extensively  corrupted  them,  that  they  have  also 
greatly  oppressed  them,  and  that  by  keeping  them  poor  and  igno- 
rant, they  have  contributed  in  a  very  great  and  guilty  degree  to  the 
increase  of  their  corruption.  It  ought  to  be  further  acknowledged, 
that  rulers,  and  other  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  have  much 
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more  effectually,  and  extensively,  corrupted  their  fellow-men  by 
example,  art,  and  seduction ;  by  exhibiting  to  them  powerful  temp* 
tations ;  placing  within  their  reach  the  means  of  sin ;  making  the 
path  to  perpetration  smooth,  easy,  and  safe;  and  presenting  to 
them  arguments,  ingeniously  and  laboriously  contrived  to  justify 
them  in  the  commission ;  than  they  have  ever  done  by  both  the 
methods,  alleged  above.     The  philosophers,  with  whom  I  am  con- 
tending, have  probably  insisted  less  on  this  source  of  human  cor- 
ruption, partly  because  they  wished  to  render  the  men  in  question 
odious,  and  thought  this  an  efficacious  mean  of  accomplishing  their 
purpose  ;  and  partly  because  they  were  sensible,  that  themselves 
were  deeply  implicated  in  the  charge  of  corrupting  mankind  in  the 
manner  last  mentioned*     So  far  as  argument  and  influence  have 
increased  the  turpitude  of  the  human  character,  few  men  are 
chargeable  with  so  great  a  share  of  the  guilt.     Their  arguments 
concerning  moral  subjects  have  been  commonly  mere  means  of 
seduction ;  and  their  example  has  only  secondea  their  arguments. 
A  host  of  ancient  philosophers  were  banished  from  RanUj  as  a  pub- 
lic nuisance.     Had  a  large  proportion  of  modern  ones  lived  in  the 
same  city,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  they 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  form  of  Government,  also,  in  some  cases,  and  the  peculiar 
administration  of  it  in  others,  have  undoubtedly  contributed  in  a 
distinguished  degree  to  the  depravation  of  mankind.     Monarchies 
have  produced  tr.is  effect  by  immense  patronage ;  by  the  opera- 
tions of  despotic  power,  demanding  and  effectuating  a  slavish  de- 
pendence, and  a  base  sacrifice  of  principle,  in  their  subjects ;  by 
splendour,  luxury,  war,  and  a  general  dissoluteness  of  manners* 
Republican  gov crnmenls^  although  in  certain  circumstances  more  fa- 
vourable to  virtue,  have  yet,  at  times,  been  equally  pernicious  by 
furnishing  opportunities,  and  strong  temptations,  for  the  sacrifice 
of  integrity  at  elections,  for  caballing,  bribery,  faction,  private  am- 
bition, oold  contentions  for  place  and  power,  and  that  civil  discord, 
which  is  naturally  accompanied  by  the  prostration  of  Morality  and 
Religion.     Thus  Romc^  m  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sylla^  degene- 
ratecf  with  inconceivable  rapidity.     This  example  many  other  Re- 
publics have  been  but  too  willing  to  follow.     The  heathen  priests 
and  princes^  also,  although  generally  believing  in  the  most  serious 
manner  the  miserable,  demoralizing  idolatry,  which  they  professed, 
found  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of  their  religious  systems, 
and  the  deplorable  corruption,  by  which  they  were  of  course  at- 
tended. 

The  Romish  Hierarchy^  uniting  in  itself  all  authority  both  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  presented  immense  inducements  to  the  love  of 
wealth,  power,  splendour,  and  sensuality ;  and  vast  means  of  grati- 
fying these  corrupt  propensities  of  the  human  heart.  At  the  same 
time,  it  held  out  the  most  efficacious  motives  to  the  perpetuation 
of  these  enjoyments,  by  keeping  Mankind  in  a  state  of  abject  ig« 
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norance,  slavery,  and  corruption.  In  this  manner  it  contributed 
more  to  this  dreadful  purpose  than  any  other  political  system, 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Like  the  mountains,  piled  up  by 
the  Giants,  it  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  menace  Heaven  itself  with  the 
loss  of  its  dominion  over  the  Earth ;  and,  like  the  Deluge,  swept 
from  this  world  almost  every  thing  which  had  life. 

It  must  further  be  conceded,  that  among  protestant  ministers j  alt* 
though  plainly  the  most  unblameable  and  exemplary  class  of  men, 
who  in  equal  numbers  have  ever  appeared  in  this  world,  there 
have  not  been  wanting  those  who,  by  means  of  their  latitudina^rian 
doctrines,  and  loose  lives,  have  exercised  a  malignant  influence 
over  their  fellow-men,  and  contributed  in  a  serious  degree  to  the 
depravation  of  the  human  character. 

Finally  ;  Infidel  Philosophers,  of  modern  tiines,  have  surpassed, 
in  the  wonderful  rapidity  and  success,  with  which  they  have  dis- 
solved the  human  character,  and  destroyed  the  very  remembrance 
of  principle,  even  the  portentous  mischiefs  of  the  Romish  Hierarchy^ 
Were  it  not,  that  such  nuisances  to  the  world  are,  in  their  very  na- 
ture, incapable  of  operating  with  such  efficacy  for  any  long  con- 
tinuance ;  thev  would  change  the  earth  into  a  desert,  where  no 
principle  would  spring,  and  no  happiness  grow.      Like  the  Geniiy 
fabled  in  Arabian  Tales,  they  would  enchant  the  towns  and  cities 
of  this  world  with  a  more  than  magical  wand ;  and,  where  rational 
and  immortal  beings  once  lived  and  acted,  where  morals  flourished, 
Religion  scattered  her  blessings,  and  the  worship  of  God  ascended 
to  Heaven  as  the  odour  of  sweet  incense,  leave  nothing  but  the 
forms  of  men  ;  without  motion,  without  life,  without  souls ;  impri- 
soned beyond  the  hope  of  escape  within  their  encompassing  walls, 
and  surrounded  by  nothing  but  silence,  solitude,  and  death. 
•  These  concessions  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  thought  sufficiently 
liberal  and  ample.     Still  the  doctrine,  against  which  they  have 
been  pleaded,  is  not  even  remotely  affected  by  them ;  but  stands 
in  full  force,  and  on  the  basis  of  conclusive  evidence.     For, 
1st.   The  subjects  of  virtuous  rulers  have  been  deeply  depraved. 
Rulers,  although  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  corrupt,  and, 
in  many,  wonderfully  corrupt,  have  yet  in  many  others  been  vir- 
tuous, and  in  some  eminently  virtuous.     It  will  not,  as  with  truth 
it  plainly  cannot,  be  denied,  that  virtuous  rulers  have  had  a  real 
and  happy  influence  in  reforming  those,    whom  they  governed. 
The  example,  and  efforts,  of  all  men  in  high  authority,  have  ever 
been  efficacious;  if  good,  to  encourage  virtue;  if  evil,  to  promote 
vice.      The  good,  which  virtuous  i*ulers  have  done,  has  not  been 
here  merely  negative:  that  is,  they  have  not  merely  ceased  to 
corrupt  their  fellow-men ;  but  with  a  positive  efficacy  they  have 
directly  contributed  to  make  them  better.    This  is  so  evident  from 
uniform  experience,  that  an  attempt  to  prove  it  would  only  be  a 
waste  of  time.     Example  and  influence  are  proverbially  powerful, 
even  in  private  life ;  and  no  man  needs  to  oe  informed,  that  they 
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are  more  effectual  in  the  chair  of  authority,  llian  in  the  cottage. 
Nor  will  any  man,  acquainted  with  history,  deny,  that  David,  Htxe^ 
kiah^  and  Josiah,  the  Maccabees,  Alfred  the  Oreat,  Edward  VL  ot 
the  two  elder  Gustavusesy  reformed,  in  a  serious  degree,  the  nations 
over  whom  they  presided. 

Still  it  is  equally  well  known  to  all  persons  of  information,  that 
no  ruler,  and  no  succession  of  rulers,  ever  changed  the  native  cha- 
racter of  man  in  any  such  manner,  as  to  make  the  nations,  whom 
they  governed,  generally  virtuous;  or  at  all  to  lessen* the  evi- 
dence, which  supports  the  doctrine  of  universal  depravity.  What 
they  have  done  we  style,  with  metaphysical  exactness,  Reforma* 
txon;  that  is,  forming  anew  the  moral  character,  which  they  actually 
found,  and  which,  only,  was  every  where  the  subject  of  their 
efforts.  In  our  very  language  we  thus  testify,  unwillingly  periiaps, 
that  the  moral  character  of  our  race  is  such,  as  needs  to  be  formed 
anew:  or,  in  other  words,  is  depraved.  Even  this  reformation 
good  rulers  have  accomplished  with  great  labour  and  difficulty;  and 
it  was  confined  to  a  number  of  instances,  in  a  melancholy  degree 
moderate.  Of  this  truth  flagi-ant  proof  has  been  furnished  in  the 
sudden  and  deplorable  revival  of  all  kinds  of  iniquity  at  the  mo- 
ment, when  the  restraining  influence  of  a  good  ruler  has  been  taken 
away  by  death,  and  a  new  license  has  been  given  to  the  free  in- 
dulgence of  the  native  human  propensities  by  the  succession  of  a 
wicked  prince  to  the  sceptre.  Such  a  prince  has  had  more  in- 
fluence to  corrupt  a  nation  in  a  year,  than  a  virtuous  one  to  amend 
them  during  his  whole  reign.  Manasseh  pulled  down  in  a  day,  what 
Hezekiah  had  been  building  up  through  his  life.  Or,  perhaps,  in 
more  exact  language,  what  virtuous  princes  accomplish  with  such 
vast  labour,  dissolves  of  itself,  under  the  malignant  influence  of 
corruption  universally  experienced;  and  universally  operating, 
whenever  that  corruption  is  freed  from  the  restraints,  imposed  on 
it  by  Virtue  seated  on  a  throne.  Were  the  mind  of  man  originally 
inclined  to  virtue,  this  would  be  impossible. 

2dly,  Those  subjects,  who  have  been  raised  above  the  oppression 
and  ignorance  contended  for,  Iiave  not  been  more  free  than  others 
from  this  depravity. 

If  the  oppression  and  ignorance,  specified,  were  indeed  the 
causes  of  this  corruption ;  then  the  corruption  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  those  subjects,  who  were  neither  ignorant,  nor  oppressed. 
But  we  do  not  find  these  men,  in  fact,  any  better  than  their  fellow- 
subjects. 

On  the  contrary,  the  more  that  men  have  possessed  the  means  of 
pleasure  and  sin ;  the  more  wealth,  independence,  and  self-control 
they  have  enjoyed;  the  more  corrupt  they  have  usually  been. 
How  often  do  we  see  a  youth,  or  a  poor  man,  by  coming  suddenly 
to  opulence,  and  high  personal  independence,  lose  his  former  so- 
ber, decent  character,  and  become  at  once  grossly  immoral  ?  So 
common  is  this  &ct,  as  to  be  proverbially  remarked,  and  to  bf*  the 
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foundation  of  important  prudential  maxims  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  our  children.  All  observing  men,  even  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary education,  hold  it  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  experience, 
that  it  is  harder  to  bear  prosperity  than  adversity. 

Men  of  science,  learning,  and  extensive  information,  have  in  the 
mean  time,  been  to  a  great  extent  exceedingly  corrupt  and  wicked 
incomparably  more  so  in  degree,  than  the  ignorant ;  and  propor- 
tionally as  much  so  in  the  number  of  instances.  The  ancient  phi 
losophers,  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  men  of  the  Heathen 
world,  were  very  generally  gross  examples  of  sin.  Infidel  philo- 
sophers in  modern  times  have,  in  this  respect,  certainly  not  fallen 
behind  them.  Of  the  former  of  these  assertions  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Lu' 
ciofi,  Seneca,  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  themselves  philosophers,  are 
ample  and  unimpeachable  witnesses ;  of  the  latter,  the  writings, 
ana  lives,  of  the  philosophers  themselves.  The  truth  is,  as  any 
man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  subject,  readily  discerns ;  know- 
ledge is  a  thing,  entirely  distinct  from  virtue,  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  it,  and,  without  virtue,  is  but  too  often  the  means  of 
ingenious,  powerful,  and  dreadful  iniquity.  There  is  not  a  reason, 
ftirnished  by  experience,  to  induce  a  belief,  that  the  increase  of 
knowledge  is  of  course  the  increase  of  virtue. 

3dly.  In  those  states  of  society,  where  Rulers  have  the  least  influr 
ence  which  is  possible  in  the  present  world,  men  are  not  less  xiciouSj 
in  proportion  to  their  power  of  being  vicious,  than  they  are,  where 
Rulers  have  the  greatest  influence. 

For  complete  proof  of  this  assertion  I  appeal  to  the  state  of  the 
aboriginal  Americans.  In  the  state  of  society  existing  among  these 
people,  men  are  as  independent,  and  as  little  influenced  by  power, 
authority,  and  governmental  example,  as  men,  living  together,  can 
be.  Here,  neither  kings,  nor  nobles,  nor  priests,  have  any  other 
weight,  or  control,  than  that,  which  springs  of  course  from  the 
niere  gathering  together  of  human  beings.  Yet  no  man,  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  morals  of  these  people,  can  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge them  corrupt,  in  a  degree  enormous  and  dreadful. 
Fraud,  falsehood,  lewdness,  drunkenness,  treachery,  malice,  cruel- 
ty, and  murder,  acted  out  in  the  most  deplorable  manner,  are  strong 
and  dreadful  features  of  the  whole  savage  character.  Here,  then, 
the  vice  exists  anterior  to  artificial  society,  and  in  the  state,  nearest 
to  that,  which  is  called  "  The  State  of  kature.^^  What  is  true  of 
the  American  savages  is  true  of  all  others ;  and  universally  furnishes 
undeniable  proof  of  fearful  depravity,  originally  inherent  in  Man, 
and  wholly  independent  of  the  causes  alleged  in  this  objection. 

4thly.  nepublics  have  been  equally  corrupt  with  monarchies. 

In  Republics  the  influence,  and  the  oppression,  of  Kings  are 
unknown.  If,  then.  Republics  have  been  no  less  corrupt  than  mo- 
narchies :  regal  oppression  and  influence  are  falsely  alleged  as  the 
proper  and  original  causes  of  human  depravity ;  since,  here,  they 
dio  not  exist.    In  the  most  absolute  freedom  ever  found  in  Rcpub* 
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lies,  wickedness  ha^  been  as  truly  the  character  of  men,  as  in 
kingdonis.  This  character,  also,  has  been  eoually  depraved ;  nol 
u  all  instances,  I  readily  grant;  but  in  more  tlian  enough  to  estab* 
lish  the  doctrine.  Carthage^  Borne,  Athens,  Sparta,  Fernet,  ilm 
Grisan  states,  and  Republican  France,  are  undeniable  examples. 
It  ought  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  Republics  have  usually 
oppressed  their  provinces  with  more  unfeeling  cruelty,  than  umh 
narchies.  Their  own  freedom,  therefore,  has  not  made  them  at  aD 
inore  friendly,  but  less  so,  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-men.  The  deplorable  vassalage,  existing  in  our  own  coon* 
try  to  an  enormous  extent,  is  a  iSagrant  and  memncholy,  altbough 
it  may  be  thought  an  invidious,  pix>of  of  this  assertion.  I^  then, 
some  Kepublics  have  been  distinguished  by  a  higher  degree  of  vir- 
tue, as  has  undoubtedly  been  the  fact ;  the  cause  was  not  thar 
freedom ;  for  diat  has  universally  existed,  and  operated ;  but  some* 
thing  peculiar  to  themselves. 

5tnly.  In  the  Republics,  which  have  been  most  distinguished  fsr 
virtue,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  had  the  greatest  influenctm 

Switzerland,  Holland,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  have  lon^ 
by  general  acknowledgment,  been  placed  among  the  most  virtuous 
Republics.  But,  in  all  these,  Clergymen  have  had  more  influence, 
than  in  any  other.  On  the  conti'ary,  where  Clergymen  have  had 
litde  influence,  there  has  been  comparatively  but  very  little  virtue. 
Of  this  truth  instances  are  numerous,  and  at  hand.  They  are, 
also,  too  clear  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  general  voice  of  man- 
kind has  decided  this  point ;  and  from  this  voice  there  can  be  no 
appeal. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  influence  of  Clergymen  is  so  fiir 
from  contributing  to  the  corruption  of  Mankind,  upon  the  whole, 
that  it  has  meliorated  their  character  most,  where  it  has  most  pre- 
vailed ;  and  rendered  them  materially  better  than  they  have  been 
elsewhere.  I  speak  here,  it  will  be  observed,  only  of  protesiani 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  I  know  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Infidels 
to  groupe  them  together  with  Romish  Priests  f  to  whom  of  all  men 
/A^y  have  been  most  opposed,  and  whom  they,  more  than  any  other 
men,  have  contributed  to  overthrow;  and  with  Heathen  Priests} 
with  whom  they  have  nothing  in  common,  except  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  men,  and  a  title,  at  times  applied  to  both ;  a  mere 
Sineric  name ;  formed  by  the  same  letters  indeed,  but  meaning,  in 
e  difierent  applications,  things  as  unlike,  as  folly  and  wis£)m, 
hoUness  and  sin.  As  well  might  J^ewton,  Locke,  Butler  and  BojfU^ 
be  united  in  a  monstrous  assemblage  with  Spinosa,  Voltaire,  Dide- 
rot,  and  Condorcet,  because  they  have  all  been  styled  Philosophen ; 
Alfred  twinned  with  Koidi  Khan,  because  they  have  both  been 
called  kings ;  and  Sydenham  be  coupled  with  an  Indian  Powwam^ 
because  they  have  both  been  named  Physicians. 

It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  as  an  universal  truth,  that  in  all 
protestant  countries;  the  countries,  where  virtue  has  flourUied 


more  than  in  any  other;  the  existence  of  virtue  has  been  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  influence  of  Ministers  of  the  GospeL  All  real 
Tirtue  is  the  eflfect  of  the  Gospel,  crowned  with  the  divine  blessing. 
But  wherever  the  Gospel  has  the  greatest  effects,  its  Ministers  are 
the  most  respected  and  influential ;  for  the  principal  efficacv  of  the 
Gospel  is  conveyed  through  their  preaching,  candidly  and  kindly 
received.  Scotland  naay  be  mentioned  as  a  strong  instance  of  this 
general  truth.  In  that  country,  under  a  regal  government,  and 
amid  the  influence  of  a  powerful  body  of  Nobles,  supposed  by  my 
antagonists  to  be  so  hostile  to  the  existence  of  virtue,  there  has 
perhaps  long  been  less  vice,  and  more  virtue,  than  in  any  European 
country  of  equal  extent.  Yet,  there,  the  influence  of  Clergymen 
has,  in  all  probability,  been  greater  than  in  any  other  protestant 
country. 

6thly.  In  a  state  of  Anarchy^  virtue  is  uniformly  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  vice  most  prevalent  and  dreadful. 

In  a  state  of  anarchy  all  lawful  authority  and  regular  influence, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  are  extinguished ;  and  lose,  therefore, 
whatever  efficacy  they  may  be  supposed  to  possess  towards  the 
corruption  of  mankind.  Yet  of  all  situations,  in  which  society  can 
be  placed,  anarchy  is  the  most  pernicious  to  the  morals  of  men. 
Of  this  truth  we  have  proverbial  evidence  in  the  great  practical 
maxim,  That  no  people  can  exist,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  a  state 
of  anarchy.  Of  the  soundness  of  this  important  doctrine,  our  own 
country,  during  the  late  Revolution,  gave  sufficient  proof.  When 
the  restraints  of  Government  and  Religion  were  only  partially  ta- 
ken off,  men  became  vicious  in  a  moment,  to  a  degree,  here  unez- ' 
ampled.  I  myself  have  seen  a  number  of  men,  commonly  sober, 
decent,  moral,  and  orderly,  in  their  deportment,  lose,  upon  joining 
a  mob,  even  the  appearance  of  these  characteristics ;  and  exhibit 
more  and  grosser  vice  in  a  few  hours,  than  in  many  preceding 
years. 

The  restraints  of  Government  and  Religion  are,  therefore,  so  for' 
from  making  men  worse  upon  the  whole,  that  without  them  men 
become  so  profligate,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  even  to 
live  together.  All  this  is  indeed  very  easily  understood.  Govern- 
ment, m  the  great  body  of  cases,  restrains  men  only  from  vice ;  and 
Religion,  that  is,  the  Religion  of  the  Oospel,  in  every  case.  The 
sanctions  of  Government  are  protection  to  those  who  obey,  and 
punishment  to  those  who  disobey.  The  sanctions  of  Religion  are 
endless  rewards  to  virtue,  and  endless  punishments  to  sin.  That 
these  sanctions  promote  vice  is  a  paradox,  which  I  leave  to  be 
solved  by  others.  He,  who  can  solve  it,  will  prove  in  his  solution, 
that  men  are  disposed  to  be  virtuous  and  vicious  without  motives 
to  either;  and  to  be  virtuous,  only  under  the  influence  of  the  strong- 
est motives  to  vice  ^  and  vicious,  only  under  the  influence  of  the 
strongest  motives  to  virtue.  The  honour  of  this  discovery  I  shall 
Dot  dispute  with  any  man,  who  is  willing  to  claim  it  as  his  own*  . 
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The  truth  plainly  is,  and  ever  has  been ;  Mankind,  as  a  body, 
are  uniformly  more  or  less  wicked,  in  proportion  to  the  means, 
which  they  possess,  of  vicious  indulgence  ;  and  to  the  temptations, 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Kings,  nobles,  and  all  others  pos- 
sessed of  wealth,  power,  talents,  and  influence,  although  having 
the  same  nature  with  other  men,  are  usually  more  vicious,  because 
these  things  furnish  them  with  ampler  means  of  sin,  and  stronger 
temptations.  Mediocrity  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  has  ever  been 
beheyed  by  wise  men  among  Heathens,  as  well  as  Christians,  ;o 
be  the  st&tq  most  favourable  to  virtue;  and  has,  therefore,  prover- 
bially been  styled  the  Golden  Mean,  Agur  has  taught  this  doctrine 
from  the  mouth  of  God.  Experience  and  Common  Sense  have 
given  it  their  fullest  attestation. 

Even  poverty  and  persecution  have  in  many  instances  proved 
fiaivourable  to  morals  and  religion.  The  poverty  of  Spfzrta  was  a 
prime  source  of  whatever  was  honourable  in  its  character;  and 
Christianity  flourished  amid  the  sufferings  of  its  Martyrs. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  the  depravity  of  man 
exists  independently  of  every  state  of  society,  and  is  found  in  every 
situation  in  which  man  is  found ;  that  it  exists  wherever  oppres- 
sion is,  and  wherever  it  is  not;  with,  and  without,  the  authority  or  ' 
influence  of  privileged  men ;  in  the  independent  savage,  and  the 
abject  slave  of  Asiatic  despotism ;  in  the  wild  Arabian^  and  the 
silken  courtier;  in  the  prince  who  is  above  all  law,  and  the 
peasant  who  is  subjected  to  every  law.  The  scheme,  which  I  am 
opposing,  is,  therefore,  a  mere  plaything  of  doubting  Philosophy, 
making  for  herseif  worlds,  as  children  make  soap-bubbles,  amusing 
herself  less  rationally,  and  hoping  for  their  permanency  with  more 
egregious  credulity. 

II.  It  is  evident  from  these  dis courses ^  that  the  scheme  of  Human 
Perfectibility  is  without  any  foundation. 

There  are  two  methods,  in  which  this  truth  may  be  satisfactorily 
evinced. 

1st.  From  Fact. 

Mankind  have,  in  every  age,  laboured  with  great  earnestness  to 

Eerfect  the  human  character.  The  immense  toils  of  education 
ave  been  intentionally  directed  to  this  end.  Schools  and  Col- 
leges without  number  have  been  erected ;  multitudes  of  wise  and 
industrious  men  have  laboured  through  life;  books  have  been 
written,  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  magistrates  have  been  em- 
ployed, in  an  almost  endless  multitude ;  for  the  same  great  pur- 
pose. Nay,  God  has  Himself  revealed  his  own  Will ;  requiring 
with  infinite  authority,  instructing  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  urging 
with  infinite  motives,  that  men  should  become  virtuous.  The  Re- 
deemer of  Mankind  was  born,  lived,  and  died ;  the  Spirit  of  Grace 
has  descended,  influenced,  and  blessed ;  the  worship  of  God  has 
regularly  been  celebrated  through  a  great  part  of  the  world ;  and 
a  vast  succession  of  wise  and  &ithful  ministers  have  spent  life ;  to 
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accomplish  this  glorious  design.  Yet  how  little  has  been  done ! 
How  few  have  been  seriously  amended !  What  one  has  been  raised 
to  perfection  ?  Trace  the  history,  search  the  race,  of  Man ;  and 
tell  me,  Where  is  he  to  be  found : 

Shall  we  then  believe,  that  the  schemes  of  modern  philosophy 
will  accomplish  what  all  preceding  philosophers,  and  men  much 
wiser  than  philosophers,  what  the  Word  of  God,  the  Redemption 
of  his  Son,  and  the  communications  of  his  Spirit,  have  never  yet 
accomplished  ?  Can  human  perfection  be  the  result  of  a  htntvo' 
lence^  which,  indeed,  utters  good  words,  but  is  a  total  stranger  to 

f^ood  actions ;  which  is  occupied  in  lamenting,  while  it  should  re- 
icve ;  which  says  to  the  poor,  the  hungry,  and  the  nakf»d.  Depart 
in  peace  ;  be  ye  warmed^  and  he  yejilled:  which  is  exhaled  in  sighSf 
and  emptied  out  in  tears :  which  shrinks  from  the  cottage  of  po- 
verty, and  withdraws  its  icy  hand  from  the  supplications  of  dis- 
tress ;  which  agonizes  over  imagined  sufferers  in  Japan^  but  can 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  real  ones  at  its  own  door :  which  deplores 
the  disastrous  fate  of  profligates  and  villains,  and  arraigi.s  the  jus- 
tice, which  consigns  them  to  the  gaol  or  the  gibbet ;  but  exults  in 
the  ruin  of  worth,  the  destruction  of  human  peace,  and  the  con- 
templated devastation  of  a  world  ?    Can  the  perfection  of  man  be 
the  result  of  intelligence^  which  dictates,  as  the  happiest  state  of 
society,  a  community  of  labours ;  in  which  the  idle  would  literally 
do  nothing,  and  the  industrious  nothing  more  than  to  supply  their 
own  absolute  wants :   a  community  of  property ;  in  which  litde 
would  be  earned,  much  of  that  little  wasted  on  mere  lust,  and  the 
i^mainder  lost ;  because  none  would  preserve  what  none  expected 
to  enjoy:  a  community  of  wives ;  in  which  affection  would  cease, 
principle  vanish,  furious  animosity  distract,  and  fierce  revenge  as- 
sassinate ;  and  in  which  children  would  grow  up,  when  they  did  not 
perish  in  infancy,  without  a  known  father,  without  comfortable 
subsistence,  without  education,  without  worth,  without  a  name. 
When  Men  become  immortal  by  medicine  and  moral  energy,  ac- 
cording to  the  dreams  of  the  same  philosophy,  they  may  perhaps 
become  perfect  by  the  proposed  schemes  of  its  discipline. 

To  such  persons,  as  insist,  that  the  melioration  suggested  has 
foiled,  because  the  means  used  were  imperfectly  fitted  to  accom- 
plish the  end ;  I  answer:  If  the  end  were  possible;  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe,  that  amid  so  great  a  variety,  extent,  and  continuf 
ance,  of  these  means,  directed  to  this  end  by  the  highest  human 
wisdom,  some  one  system  would  have  succeeded*  As  these  have 
all  failed ;  it  cannot  oe  rationally  doubted,  that  all  others  will  fail. 
Those,  particularly,  which  are  now  offered  as  substitutes,  promise 
not  even  the  remotest  degree  of  success ;  and  are,  on  the  other 
band,  fraught  with  the  most  portentous  threatenings  of  absolute 
ruin.  To  these  things  I  will  add,  that  the  authors  of  them,  on 
whom  their  efficacy  ou^ht  first  to  be  proved,  are  farther  removed 
frbm  virtuei  than  nmnkiod  in  general.  Until  their  own  character« 
Vol- 1.  63 
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therefore,  is  materially  changed  for  the  better,  they  may  be  unan* 
swerably  addressed  with  the  forcible  Jewish  proverb,  PhystcioMj 
heal  thyself. 

2dly.  It  is  also  charhj  evinced  hy  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  depravity  of  Man  is  a  part  of  his  constitution,  of  his  nature, 
of  himself.  To  perfect  his  character  it  would  be  necessarv  to 
change  him  into  a  new  creature ;  and  separate  a  part  of  that,  which 
makes  him  what  he  is :  viz.  liis  moral  character.  It  would  be 
equally  rational  to  say,  that  Man  in  the  present  world  can  become 
a  flying  creature,  as  that  he  can  become  a  perfect  creature.  If  he 
can  be  turned  into  a  Bird,  he  may  also,  perhaps,  be  changed  into 
an  Angel.  All  that  has  been  hitherto  done,  and  therefore  all  that 
will  hereafter  be  done,  is  to  confine  one  class  of  his  desires,  viz* 
those  which  are  sinful  by  their  excess,  within  juster  bounds ;  and  to 
prevent  in  some  measure  the  risings  of  the  other,  viz.  those  whkk 
are  sinful  in  their  nature.  Until  more  than  this  shall  be  effected, 
the  world  will  be  equally,  and  justly,  astonished  at  the  folly,  which 
could  persuade  Godwin,  that  a  plough  could  be  made  to  move 
throuch  a  field  of  itself,  and  that  man  could  be  rendered  perfect  by 
his  scheme  of  discipline. 

III.  From  these  discourses  it  is  evident,  that  the  fundameniid 
principle  of  moral  and  political  science,  so  far  as  man  is  concetnedf 
is  his  Depravity. 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  virtuous  and  depraved  beings  differ 
from  each  other  radically ;  nor  that  the  science  of  the  one  must  of 
course  diftbr  in  its  fundamental  principles  from  the  science  of  the 
other.  A  ))hilosopher  might,  if  possessed  of  competent  knowledge, 
describe  exactly  the  character  of  an  Angel;  and  yet  scarcely  say 
any  thing,  except  what  pertains  to  a  moral  being  as  such,  which 
would  be  at  all  applicable  to  the  character  of  man.  A  Book,  dis- 
playing the  whole  nature  and  conduct  of  our  first  parents,  in  Para- 
dise, would  contain  scarcely  any  thing,  descriptive  of  their  apos- 
tate descendants.  But  all  science  of  this  nature  is  founded  in  facts; 
and  is  formed  of  facts,  and  the  relations  which  spring  fit)m  them. 
The  fu*st  great  fact  in  the  science  of  Man  is,  that  ne  is  a  depraved 
being.  This  is  the  first  and  fundamental  fact,  because  out  of  it 
arise,  and  by  it  are  characterized,  all  his  volitions,  and  all  his  con- 
duct. Hence  every  thing,  pertaining  to  Man,  is  coloured,  and 
qualified,  by  this  part  of  his  moral  nature ;  and  no  description  of 
him  can  be  true,  and  no  doctrine  sound,  or  defensible,  into  which 
this  consideration  docs  not  essentially  enter.  Equally  true  is  it, 
that  no  system  of  regulations  can  be  practically  suitea  to  him,  or 
fitted  to  control  his  conduct  with  success,  or  eflScacy,  which  is  not 
founded  on  the  same  principle. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  much  of  what  is 
published,  and  received,  as  moral  and  pohtical  science,  is  only 
science  falsely  so  called.  It  considers  man  as  originally  a  virtuous 
being ;  accidentally,  and  in  some  small  degrees,  warped  from  the 
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path  of  rectitude,  and  always  ready  to  return  to  it  again ;  deceived, 
and  abused,  by  insidious  and  peculiarly  corrupted  individuals; 
but,  left  to  himself,  designing  nothing  beside  what  is  good,  and  ut- 
tering nothing  but  what  is  true.  This  indeed  is  a  character  it- 
voutty  to  be  wished^  but  the  picture  is  without  an  original;  in  the 
language  of  painters,  a  mere  "  fancy-piece :"  and  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  find  the  human  character  in  a  Gryphon  of  Ariosto^  or  the 
sylphs^  gnomes,  and  nymphs,  of  RosicnicniSy  as  in  a  hbrary  filled 
with  this  species  of  philosophy. 

Were  these  systems  to  terminate  in  speculation  only,  their  au- 
thors might  be  permitted  to  dream  on  without  disturbance.  But 
unhappily  their  doctrines  are  made  the  foundation,  and  directory, 
of  personal  conduct,  and  public  administration*  Rules  of  private 
life,  municipal  laws,  and  other  governmental  regulations,  are  drawn 
from  these  pleasing,  but  merely  hypothetical  doctrines ;  and  are 
intended,  and  expected,  actually  to  control  men,  and  their  afiairs, 
so  as  to  effectuate  good  order,  peace,  and  prosperity.  Here  the 
influence  of  systems,  which  proceed  according  to  this  scheme,  be- 
comes eminendy  dangerous,  malignant,  and  fatal.  All  the  mea- 
sures, founded  on  them,  are  fitted  for  the  inhabitants  of  some  other 
planet,  or  the  natives  of  fairy  land,  or  the  forms  which  haunt  the 
dreams  of  a  distempered  fancy,  with  an  incomparably  better  adapt- 
ation, than  for  men.  Of  course,  they  can  never  become  practical, 
or  useful,  to  such  beings,  as  really  exist  in  this  world  ;  impatient 
even  of  necessary  restraints  ;  selfish  ;  covetous  ;  proud ;  envious  ; 
wrathful;  revengeful;  lewd;  forgetful  of  God;  and  hostile  to  each 
other.  Open  your  eyes  on  the  beings  around  you  :  cast  them  back 
on  the  annals  of  history :  turn  them  inward  upon  yourselves  :  and 
you  will  find  ample  and  ovenvhelming  proof  of  the  truth  of  these 
observations. 

On  this  fundamental  folly  were  founded  all  those  vain,  empty, 
miserable  systems  of  policy,  which,  in  a  portentous  succession, 
deluged  Republican  France  in  misery  ond  ruin.  In  the  treatises, 
laws,  and  measures,  brought  into  being  in  that  nation,  during  its 
late  wonderful  struggle  to  become  free,  the  people  were  uniformly 
declared  to  be  good;  honest;  virtuous;  influenced  only  by  the 
purest  motives ;  and  aiming  only  at  the  best  ends.  These  very 
people,  at  the  same  time,  were  employed  in  little  else,  except  un- 
ceasing plunder,  uniform  treachery,  the  violation  of  all  laws,  the 
utterance  of  all  falsehood,  the  murder  of  their  King,  Nobles,  and 
Clergy,  and  the  boundless  butchery  of  each  other.  In  a  state  of 
immorality,  in  a  prostration  of  all  principle,  at  which  even  this  sin- 
ful world  stood  aghast,  this  despicable  flattery  was  continually  re- 
iterated ;  and  the  miserable  objects  of  it  very  naturally  concluded, 
that,  as  they  were  praised  while  they  were  doing  these  things,  they 
were  praised  for  doing  them.  Of  course  they  were  fixed  in  this 
conduct  beyond  recall.  Every  malignant  passion  was  let  loose, 
the  reins  were  thrown  upon  the  neck  of  every  sordid  appetite ;  the 
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people  became  a  collection  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  country  a  den 
of  ravage  and  slaughter.  In  this  situation,  nothing  could  restnic 
them,  but  force.  The  wretches,  who  by  their  songs  and  incanta- 
tions had  called  up  the  fiends  of  mischief,  could  not  lay  them  ;  bul 
became,  in  an  enormous  and  horrid  succession,  victims  of  their 
own  spells ;  and  wore  otTered  up,  by  hundreds,  to  the  sanguinary 
Moloch,  which  they  had  so  absurdly  and  wickedly  idolized. 

Sound  and  true  policy  will  always  consider  Man  as  he  is ;  and 
treat  him  accordingly.  Its  measures  will  be  universally  calculated 
for  depraved  beings ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  never  hesitate  to  estab- 
lish every  necessary  restraint.  Whatever  is  good  in  man  it  will  re- 
gard as  the  result  of  wise,  careful,  efficacious  discipline,  realized 
and  blessed  by  God.  Such  discipline,  therefore,  it  will  regularly 
establish,  protect,  and  encouraffe.  Honest,  well  disposed,  and  or- 
derly citizens  it  will  protect;  the  violation  of  private  rights,  and 
the  disturbers  of  put)lic  peace,  it  will  punish.  Nor  will  its  retraints 
and  punishments  stop,  until  they  have  gained  in  some  good  measure 
their  end. 

IV.  From  these  discourses  it  is  evident,  tliat  the  Redemption  of 
Christ  was  absolutely/  necessary  to  mankind. 

If  Man  is  a  depraved  creature,  it  is  plainly  impossible,  that  he 
should  be  justified  by  the  Law  of  God.     YVhcn  he  comes  before 
his  Maker,  to  he  judged  according  to  his  works,  he  must  be  declared 
to  have  done  evil,  because  he  has  in  fact  done  it.     The  Law  has 
declared,  that  the  soul  which  sinneth  shall  die  :  by  the  Law  there- 
fore he  must  die  ;  because  he  has  sinned.     Of  course,  God  cannot 
pronounce  him  just,  or  acquit  him  of  guilt ;  because  he  is  guilty. 
Under  mere  law,  the  only  situation,  in  which  he  can  be,  independ- 
ently of  the  Redemption  of  Christ,  he  can  never  be  justifiea,  nor 
rewarded ;  but  must  be  condemned,  and  punished.     In  this  situa- 
tion, an  Atonement  for  his  sins,  such  as  God  with  propriety  can  and 
will  accept,  is  just  as  necessary  for  Man,  as  his  salvation.    No  be- 
ing in  the  Universe  could,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discern,  render 
this  atonement,  except  Christ.     All  other  beings  are,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  under  every  possible  obligation  to  render  to  God  all  the 
services  in  their  power,  as  their  own  proper  obedience  ;  an  obe- 
dience indispensably  necessary  for  their  own  justification.     A  iw- 
pererogatory  service  does  not  appear  to  be  possible  for  any  created 
Deing ;  as  there  is  no  service,  which  he  can  render  to  God,  which 
is  not  his  indispensable  duty.     Thus,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  dis- 
cern, the  Atonement  of  Christ  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  hu- 
man race ;  and  without  it  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible  way  oS 
salvation. 

V.  The  same  doctrine  equally  teaches  the  absolute  necessity  of  Rt' 
generation  to  mankind. 

That  without  Holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  is  a  doctrine  so 
evidently  rational,  and  just,  that  it  cannot  but  be  believed  by  every 
sober  man ;  even  independendy  of  the  express  declaration  of  tM 
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Scriptures.  But  without  Regeneration  Man  is  only  unholy ;  and 
can,  tfaerelore,  never  see  the  Lord.  The  Arst  great  effect  of  the 
ftedemptiotn  of  Christ,  is  to  render  it  possible  for  man  to  becoae 
holy,  in  order  to  his  justification,  and  acceptance.  Had  the  dia- 
peutttion  stopped  here ;  Man  would  still  have  been  lost.  The 
Bextmtep  in  this  wonderful  procedure  is  the  Renovation  of  man ; 
or  that  implantation  of  holiness  in  his  heart,  styled  in  the  Scriptures, 
Regeneration,  or  the  New  Birth.  From  the  commencement  of  this 
great  change  in  his  character  he  becomes  the  subject  of  evangel- 
ical holiness ;  of  real  piety,  real  benevolence,  real  self-government; 
or,  generally,  of  real  obedience  to  God.  All  his  obeoience,  how- 
ever, is  imperfect ;  and  could  not  be  accepted,  but  for  the  sake  of 
.Christ.  His  mediation,  his  righteousness,  is  the  sweet  incense  which 
perfumes  every  offering  and  act  of  man,  and  renders  it  acceptable 
before  that  pure  and  awful  Being,  in  whose  sight  the  Heavens  them- 
ielves  are  not  clean.  But,  though  imperfectly  holy,  man,  when 
renewed,  is  really  holy.  TTure  is  some  good  thing  found  in  him 
Pnoards  the  LoraOod  of  Isreal.  This,  as  a  seed  of  inestimable 
worthy  is  seen  by  the  All-searching  Eye  to  promise  a  future  and 
eternal  production  of  fruits,  invalustole  in  their  nature,  and  endless 
ia  their  multitude. 

VI.  With  equal  evidence  we  are  here  taught  the  necessity  ofths 
Jllission  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  author  of  the  Regeneration  of  Man* 
That  which  is  bom  of  thefiesh  isfiesh  ;  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirii 
is  spirit.  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  see  the  king* 
({pm  (fCrod.  M)t  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done^ 
fill  according  to  his  own  mercy,  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regen-^ 
$rati(^^  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  therefore.  Regen- 
eration is  absolutely  necessary  to  Man  ;  and  as  Man  is  renewed 
only  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so  the  Mission  of  the  Spirit  is  as  necessary 
to  Man,  as  his  Kcgeneration ;  and  both  are  no  less  necessary,  than 
his  eternal  life. 

On  these  three  grqat  Evangelical  doctrines  I  have  here  descanted 
very  briefly,  because  they  will  hereafter  be  primary  subjects  of 
investigation.  They  have  been  now  mentioned,  chiefly  to  show 
their  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  and  the 
m^anner,  in  which  they  necessarily  arise  out  of  this  part  of  the  scrip* 
tural  scheme. 

VII.  7%e  same  considerations  also  teach  us  the  manner j  in  which 
a.  Preacher  ought  to  address  Mankind. 

Ev^ry  congregation  will  be  regarded  by  a  Minister  of  Christ,  who 
discems  this  doctrine  to  be,  what  it  plainly  is,  a  leading  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  collection  of  depraved,  guilty  beings,  ex- 
posed to  endless  punishment  for  their  sins.  On  this  basis  will  all 
ius  sermons  be  founded ;  and  to  this  point  will  they  all  refer.  He 
will  exhort  them  to  repent ;  because  they  are  sinners,  and  there* 
fi)m.ixe<^  repentance.    He  will  exhort  them  to  btlit^e  tn  Ckrigi  : 
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because  they  cannot  save  themselves ;  and  because  He  can,  and  if 
they  believe  in  him,  will  save  them.  He  will  teach  them  to  seek 
for  pardon  of  God  ^  because  they  are  sinners,  and  must  either  be 

Crdoned,  or  lost :  to  rely  on  the  grace  of  God  for  their  jtutification; 
cause  they  have  no  merit  of  their  own ;  and,  if  they  depend  on 
their  own  righteousness,  cannot  be  saved:  and  to  feel  the  necessity 
cfsanctification^  because,  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord; 
and  because,  without  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  no 
man  can  become  holy. 

The  terrors  of  the  Law  he  will  set  before  his  hearers  in  their  own 
awful  light ;  because  by  these,  and  by  nothing  but  these,  such  be- 
ings can  ordinarily  he  persuaded*  The  Gospel  he  will  declare  to  be 
alad  Tidings  of  great  joy  ;  because  it  is  the  news  of  forgiveness, 
justification,  and  everlasting  life,  to  sinners,  who  would  otherwise 
perish,  Mercy  he  will  unfold  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  God  in  the 
highest^  and  as  eminently  displayed,  when  peace  and  good-ioiil  arc 

Sublished  to  mankind.  The  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Re- 
eemer  he  will  explain  to  be,  is  willingness  to  seek,  and  save^  that 
which  was  lost.  The  duty  of  Christians,  now  become  peculiarly 
their  duty,  he  will  teach  to  consist  in  denying  all  tmgodliness  ana 
worldly  lusts,  and  living  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  the 
world.  Thus,  whether  God  or  Man,  the  Law  or  the  Gospel,  Hea- 
ven or  Hell,  morality  or  piety,  arc  the  themes  of  his  preaching ; 
he  will  make  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart  the  foundation,  on 
which  all  will  be  built ;  the  great  point,  to  which  all  will  be  con- 
tinually referred. 

These  are  subjects  of  preaching,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  Preacher,  who  really  believes  them  ;  or  tlie  hearers,  who  listen 
to  them  with  serious  attention.  They  state  to  Man,  they  bring  to 
full  view,  they  carry  home  to  the  heart,  his  real  condition,  and  only 
hope*  He  sees,  if  not  jM'evenled  by  sottish  sloth,  or  criminal  pre- 
judice, that  the  whole  is  tlic  truth  of  Cod  ;  truth  infinitely  impor- 
tant to  himself;  commcndii^g  itself  to  his  conscience ;  explaining 
his  danger;  disclosing  tlie  only  way  of  escape  ;  unfolding  deliver- 
ance from  hell ;  and  pointing;  out  the  path  to  heaven.  The  preach- 
er, who  utters  these  things,  is  readily  believed  to  have  a  real  mean- 
ing, when  he  speaks  of  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  Religjion, 
and  presses  upon  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  embracing  it.  'they 
clearly  discern,  that  there  is  something;,  which  they  easily  compre- 
hend, to  be  done  by  them ;  anrl  a  momentous  reason,  why  it  should 
be  done  :  that  a  change  real,  great,  and  indispensable,  is  to  be  ac- 
complished in  their  character ;  and  that,  unless  it  is  accomplished, 
they  must  perish.  Christianity  hence  assumes  a  solemnity,  which 
can  be  derived  from  no  other  considerations,  and  accords  with  no 
other  scheme. 

The  Preacher,  who  regards  man  as  originally  virtuous,  can  nei- 
explain  to  him  his  guilt  or  his  danger ;  show  him  the  necessity 
"■"ist's  mediation,  or  the  importance  of  an  interest  in  it;  ex- 
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plain  to  him  the  value  of  Faith,  or  the  use  of  Repentance ;  nor  ex- 
hort him  to  fly  to  the  Mercy  of  God  for  forgiveness,  or  sanctifica- 
tion.  He  urges,  therefore,  a  Religion,  in  which  both  his  hearers 
and  himself  find  little  interest.  His  addresses  to  them  are  natural* 
ly  made  up  of  cold,  common  place  morality  ;  such  as  Plato  taught 
long  since,  and  taught  much  better ;  or  at  least  with  greater  force. 
They  of  course  become  dull  and  lifeless ;  unfrequent  visiters  to  the 
house  of  God ;  and,  when  there,  are  rarely  of  that  number,  wAa 
have  ears  to  hear, 

VIII.  In  the  same  manner  are  all  men  taught  how  they  ought  to 
regard  themselves  in  their  religious  concerns. 

The  question.  What  will  become  of  me  hereafter  ?  is  of  infinite 
moment  to  every  child  of  Adam ;  and  is  to  be  always  determined 
by  the  true  answer  to  another :  Am  I  virtuous,  or  sinful  ? 

The  man  who  commences  his  moral  course  with  a  full  conviction 
of  his  guilt,  his  exposure  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  his  danger  of 
final  condemnation,  will,  if  he  goes  on,  direct  his  feet  into  a  pathy 
"widely  distant  from  that,  which  is  pursued  by  men,  directed  by  the 
contrary  doctrines.  To  such  a  man  all  the  accounts  given  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  religious  discourses  built  on  the  Scriptures,  con- 
cerning human  guilt  and  danger,  will  be  true  and  important.  The 
tidings  of  Redemption  will  be  to  him  tidings  of  great  joy  ;  because 
they  are  directed  to  such  a  creature  as  himself.  Christ  to  him  will 
be  infinitely  precious ;  because  he  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  The 
renewing  power  and  goodness  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  will  appear 
to  him  unspeakably  necessary  and  desirable ;  because,  without  this 
divine  energy,  exerted  on  his  heart,  he  will  be  a  sinner  for  even 
To  the  atonement  of  Christ  he  will  fly  for  refuge ;  because  he  can- 
not make  an  atonement  for  himself.  To  the  purifying  influence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  he  will  look  for  his  preservation  in  holiness, 
and  his  safe  arrival  in  the  kingdom  of  life;  because  he  will  know, 
that  he  cannot  preserve,  nor  conduct  himself  to  that  kingdom. 

As  a  sinner,  he  will  feel  himself  guilty,  condemned,  and  ruined ; 
but,  as  an  object  of  the  divine  mercy,  he  will  see  glorious  hopes 
dawning  upon  him  from  Heaven.  Separated  from  Christ,  he  will 
feel  that  he  can  do  nothing  effectual  toward  his  salvation ;  but  as 
a  candidate  for  Heaven  by  Faith,  Repentance,  and  Holiness,  he 
will  discern,  that  all  things  may  be  done  for  him  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Left  to  himself,  he  will  perceive,  that  he  must  die  for  ever ; 
but  that  in  Christ  he  may  for  ever  live. 

With  these  views,  all  his  self-examination,  prayers,  praises, 
hopes,  resolutions,  and  efibrts,  will  take  their  pecuUar  character 
from  the  great  truth,  that  he  is  a  depraved,  ruined  creature.  His 
whole  hfe,  therefore,  will  be  the  life  of  a  believing,  penitent,  and 
returning  sinner,  owing  infinite  blessings  to  the  mere  grace  of  God; 
and  he  will  fiind  more  to  animate  his  love,  faithfulness,  and  grati- 
tude, than  an  Angel  with  the  same  powers  could  feel ;  because  he 
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is  si  forgiven  and  restored  creature;  forgiven  an  immense  debt, 
and  restored  to  holiness  and  endless  life. 

But  if  a  sinner  feels  himself  to  be  originally  virtuous,  he  will 
feebly  realize  his  guilt,  his  danger,  or  his  need  of  a  Saviour.  The 
necessity  of  being  born  again,  of  being  sanctified,  guided,  and 
quickened,  by  the  Spirit  oiGod,  he  cannot  know.  Justification 
be  will  reganl  as  due  to  him ;  as  the  proper  reward  of  his  merit ; 
and  holiness,  as  his  ori^nal  character,  the  native  growth  of  hi^ 
mind.  He  may,  indeed,  admit  it  to  be  imperfect,  and  to  require 
some  additions ;  yet  even  these  he  will  esteem  rather  as  advanta- 
geous than  necessary.  Christ  he  will  consider  rather  as  a  conve- 
nience, as  an  auxiUary  to  him,  than  as  his  Saviour.  His  ultimate 
reliance  will  be  on  himself,  not  on  the  Redeemer.  The  Gospel, 
instead  of  being  the  only  and  most  joyful  news  of  Salvation  to 
nhmenj  will  be  considered  by  him  merely  as  a  valuable  book; 
flOknewhat  better  than  any  volume  of  philosophy ;  in  which  some  in* 
tek«8ti|!^  instructions  may  be  found,  and  some  useful  precepts  are 
^Iten;  but  which  is  not  indispensable  to  his  eternal  life.  liia 
Wbrd,  acccMrdins;  to  his  predominant  feeling,  both  he,  and  otheis 
like  him,  might  have  done  very  well  without  the  Gospel  here ;  and^' 
with  little  danger  of  feilure,  might  have  obtained  salvation  beyond 
the  grave. 
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APOSTATE   MAN   CANNOT    BE   JUSTIFIED   BY    WOIULS   OF   LAW, 


RoMAit  ill.  20.— TAere/ore,  by  the  deeds  9fthe  Law  there  shall  m  flesh  bejusiyUi 

in  hU  sight* 

In  several  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  the  Univerf 
$€Llit\f  and  Degree^  of  human  corruption^  a^id  its  existence  in  Conse" 
quence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam^  and  have  also  derived  from  the 
observations,  made  in  them  concerning  these  subjects,  several  In* 
ferences^  which  1  supposed  to  be  of  serious  importance  to  Mankind* 
The  next  object  of  inquiry  in  a  System  of  Theology  is  the  Silua* 
tion,  in  which  mankind  are  by  means  of  their  corruption*.  It  is  im* 
possible  for  a  rational  being  to  know,  that  he  has  offended  God, 
and  is  now  the  object  of  his  displeasure,  without  bein^,  if  he  is  not 
absolutely  stupid,  deeply  alarmed  by  a  sense  of  lus  danger  at 
least,  if  not  oi  his  guilt. 

All  creatures  are  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  must  be 
disposed  of  according  to  his  pleasure.  If  he  wills  it,  they  arc 
happy ;  if  he  wills  it,  they  are  miserable.  He  speaks,  and  it  is 
done ;  he  commands,  and  it  stands  fast.  From  his  eye  there  is 
no  concealment ;  from  his  hand  there  is  no  escape ;  from  his  anger 
there  is  no  refuge.  What,  then,  will  become  of  those,  who  are 
found  guilty  at  the  final  trial ;  who  can  plead  no  excuse  for  their 
sins,  and  oner  no  expiation  for  their  souls  ?  He  is  not  a  man^  as 
we  are,  that  we  should  answer  him  ;  and  that  we  should  come  toge^ 
iher  in  judgment.  Neither  is  there  any  day^s  man  (any  mediator) 
betwixt  us,  who  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  bothy  and  make  recon- 
ciliation between  us.  When  I  say,  tnat  there  is  no  day's  man  be- 
tween us  and  him :  you  will  undoubtedly  understand,  that  I  intend 
this  as  our  situation,  while  under  Law,  and  independently  of  the  Re- 
demption of  Chi'ist.  Of  this  situation  it  is  immensely  important  for 
us  to  form  clear  and  just  views.  False  opinions,  here,  may  easily 
be  fatal  to  any  man.  If  he  feels  safe,  while  he  is  really  in  danger; 
as  his  daneer,  if  it  exist,  must  be  immensely  great,  and  threaten  his 
whole  well-being ;  his  sense  of  safety  must  of  course  be  ruinous* 
Whatever  is  to  be  done  for  his  future  good  must  be  done  in  thi3 
world ;  since  he  is  to  be  judged  and  rewarded,  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body. 

The  text  is  the  close  of  a  long  discourse  conceiving  the  deprav- 
ity of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles;  or  in  other  words,  of  all  manKlDd: 
and  contains  the  great  and  aflecting  inference,  drawn  by  &•  Pm 
UmseU^  or  rather  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God^  frooi  dus)AUjp;ulUtUW 
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doctrine.     Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  Law  shall  nojlcsh  hejusti' 
fied  in  his  sight* 

In  order  to  understand  the  import  of  this  interesting  declaration, 
it  is  necessary  to  form  distinct  and  correct  views  of  the  term  justify. 
This  word  is  a  term  of  law;  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  which  it 
denotes  a  sentence  of  acquittal,  passed  upon  a  persojij  who  has  been 
tried  concerning  his  obedience,  or  disobedience.  The  person  tried, 
being  found  to  have  obeyed  the  Law  in  the  manner  required,  is 
declared  by  the  Judge  to  be  guiltless  of  any  disobedience.  In  the 
language  of  the  text,  he  is  justified;  that  is,  declared  to  be  just, 
or  blameless,  in  the  sight  of  the  Law.  With  exactly  this  meaning 
the  word  is  here  used  by  St.  Paul. 

There  have  been  frequent  disputes  concerning  the  Law,  here 

Secified.  Some  commentators  have  insisted,  that  the  Moral,  some 
at  the  Ceremonial,  and  some  that  the  Whole,  Law,  given  by  Mosesy 
is  here  intended.  That  neither  the  Ceremonial,  nor  Political,  Law, 
of  the  Jews  is  here  designed  by  the  Apostle  is,  I  think,  completely 
ei^dent  fix)m  a  bare  consideration  of  the  passage  itself.  The  lan- 
guage is,  that  NO  FLESH  shall  be  justified  by  means  of  the  Law  in- 
tended. It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  St.  Paul  meant  to  say 
this  with  reference  to  the  ceremonial  or  political  Law  of  the  Jews  ; 
because,  except  the  Jews  themselves,  none  of  the  human  race  can 
be  either  acquitted,  or  condemned,  or  even  tried  by  those  Laws ; 
since  the  rest  of  mankind  not  only  have  never  known  them,  but 
have,  in  almost  all  instances,  been  absolutely  unable  to  come  to 
any  knowledge  of  them. 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  this  difference  of  opinion  has 
arisen  only  from  the  translation  of  the  Text.  The  words  in  the 
Original  are  Aioti,  eg  s^wv  vojuut  a  5ixajwd»)fl'wai  Aratfa  (fa^  fv&)iriov  m/n. 
Wherefore,  by  works  of  Law  no  flesh,  that  is,  no  man,  shall  bejusti" 
fied  in  his  sight,  that  is,  in  the  sight  of  God.  By  works  of  Law  in 
the  absolute  sense  ;  that  is,  no  man  shall  be  justified  by  any  works 
whatever  of  any  Law,  whether  natural  or  revealed. 

The  doctrine,  contained  in  the  Text,  is,  therefore.  That  no  man 
can  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  his  obedience  to  the  Law  of  God. 

This  doctrine  is  so  absolutely  asserted  in  the  Text,  that  a  plain 
man,  in  the  exercise  of  sober  common  sense,  would  naturally  con- 
clude all  attempts  to  prove  it  to  be  misplaced  and  superfluous. 
"  Whom,"  he  would  instinctively  say,  "  shall  we  believe,  if  we  do 
not  beHeve  God ;  and  what  declaration  of  God  can  be  believed, 
if  this,  so  plain,  so  unambiguous,  is  not  to  be  believed  ?  The  ef- 
forts of  Reason  to  make  it  more  certain,  or  more  evident,  are 
merely  holding  a  rush-light  to  the  Sun."  So  much  has,  however, 
been  written,  and  said,  to  explain  away  even  this  declaration,  and 
to  avoid  the  truth  which  it  contains,  and  the  same  truth,  as  ex- 
pressed in  all  other  similar  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  that,  not- 
withstanding these  decisions  of  common  sense,  it  has  become  really 
necessary  to  examine  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  others.    Nor  is  it 
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only  necessary  to  examine  this  doctrine,  as  contained  in  the  Scrip* 
tures.  It  is  also  of  importance  to  consider  the  manner,  in  which  it 
is  regarded  bv  Reason  /  and  to  show,  that  here  as  well  as  else- 
where, notwithstanding  several  objections  suggested  against  tbt 
doctrine.  Reason  still  entirely  harmonizes  with  Kevelation. 

In  pm^uancc  of  the  scheme,  which  I  have  thus  proposed,  I  ob- 
serve, 

I.  That  the  Law  of  God  demands  perfect  obedience  to  all  its  reqyi^ 
sitions. 

This  is  indeed  true  of  every  law  :  for  it  is  no  more  than  saying, 
that  the  Law  demands  what  it  demands.  Yet  it  is  true,  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense,  of  the  divine  Law.  The  requisitions  of  this  Law  are 
two :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thine  under* 
standing ;  and  Thou  shalt  love  th^  neighbour  as  thyself:  that  is, 
Thou  shalt  devote,  with  supreme  affection,  all  thy  powers  to  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  throughout  the  continuance  of  thy  being  / 
and  thou  shalt  do  unto  others,  who  are  included  under  the  word 
neighbour,  that  is,  all  Intelligent  creatures,  zvhatsoever  thou  wovldest, 
that  they  in  the  like  circumstances  should  do  unto  thee  /  and  this  also 
thou  shalt  do  throughout  the  continuance  of  thy  bein^*  The  pecu- 
liar perfection  of  the  obedience,  here  required,  is  the  universality 
of  it.  No  other  law  requires  the  absolute  consecration  of  all  our 
powers  to  the  obedience  of  its  precepts,  or  extends  its  demands  to 
every  moment  of  our  existence. 

Tnat,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Law  of  Nature,  viz.  that 
part  of  the  Law,  which  is  discoverable  by  unbiassed  Reason,  with- 
out the  aid  of  Revelation,  requires,  that  we  render  continual  rever* 
ence  and  gratitude  to  God,  and  that  we  invariably  do  justice,  speak 
truth,  and  show  kindness,  to  our  fellow-men.  All  these  things  are 
required  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  because  all  men  either  do,  or  may, 
see  them  to  be  certainly  their  duty. 

Without  inquiring  at  this  time,  whether  any  man,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  ever  did  any  one  of  these  duties  in  the  manner  command- 
ed, I  shall  consider  it  as  suflScient  for  the  present  purpose  to  ob- 
serve, that  no  man  ever  performed  them  universally,  as  they  are 
here  enjoined.  No  man,  to  whom  the  law  of  God  was  revealed, 
ever  loved  God,  unifonnly,  with  all  the  heart ;  or  rendered,  uni- 
formly, to  his  neighbour,  what  he  would  that  his  neighbour,  in  the 
like  circumstances,  should  render  to  him :  neither  did  any  man,  * 
in  a  state  of  nature,  ever  uninterruptedly  render  to  God,  the  re- 
verence and  gratitude,  or  to  his  neighbour  the  truth,  justice,  and 
kindness,  which  it  required.  Of  this  obedience  every  man  has 
plainly  fallen  short ;  and  very  few  can  be  found,  who  will  not,  in 
this  view  of  the  subject,  confess  themselves  to  be  sinners. 

II.  The  only  condition  of  Justification,  known  by  Law,  is  complete 
obedience  to  its  precepts. 

The  language  of  the  divine  Law,  generally  resembling  that  of 
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every  other,  is.  Do  these  things^  and  thou  shalt  live  ;  and  Cursed  is 
every  one,  that  coniinueth  not  in  all  things,  loritten  in  the  book  of 
the  IMV,  to  do  them.  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die  ;  for  not  tlu 
kearers  of  the  Law  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  Law 
shall  be  justified. 

This  condition  of  justification  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
Law.  The  Law  of  God,  for  example,  requires  certain  things  of 
Mankind ;  and  promises,  that  those,  w^ho  do  them,  shall  be  re- 
warded. But  the  reward  i:>  promised  to  no  others.  On  the  con- 
trary, those,  who  do  them  not,  it  declares,  shall  be  punished.  The 
former  it  pronounces  just,  or  guiUless ;  the  latter  it  pronounces 
guilty.  Obedience  and  disobedience  are  plainly  the  only  condi- 
tions, by  which  creatures,  su^ect  to  this  Law,  can  be  justified, 
condemned,  or  even  tried.  The  same  things,  substantially,  are 
true  of  every  other  Law.  It  is  presumed,  no  Law  was  ever  pro- 
mulged  by  any  authority  whatever,  which  specified  any  other  con- 
dition. 

III.  //  is  impossible  fq^  mankind,  or  any  other  rational  beings,  to 
do  more  than  the  Law  of  God  requires. 

This  Law  requires,  that  we  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and 
soul,  and  mind,  and  strength.  Higher  love,  than  this,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  rendered  by  any  creature.  It  requires,  that  we  love  him 
thus  at  all  times.  There  is  no  time,  therefore,  in  which  such  love 
is  not  our  duty.  Supererogatory  love,  or  obedience,  of  course 
cannot  possibly  be  rendered  by  man.  Hence,  if  Man  ever  fails  of 
obeying,  he  cannot  atone  for  the  sin  by  any  future  obedience ;  be- 
cause all  his  future  obedience  is  demanded  for  the  time  being.  If, 
then,  he  is  ever  guilty  of  disobedience,  his  future  obedience,  how- 
ever perfect,  cannot  contribute  at  all  to  his  justification. 

But  all  men  have  disobeyed;  nay,  alLare  disobedient  every 
day,  and  every  hour ;  and  never  render  complete  obedience,  even 
in  a  single  instance.  No  man,  therefore,  is  justified,  even  for  the 
time  bemg. 

IV.  The  authoriti/  of  the  Law  is  great  in  proportion  to  its  impor* 
tance  to  the  Universe,  and  to  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  Law' 
giver. 

The  Law  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  his  Government ;  and  of 
the  happiness,  which  it  confers  on  his  Intelligent  creatures ;  a 
happiness  partly  attendant  on  the  obedience,  in  its  very  nature, 
and  partly  its  reward  from  the  Lawgiver.  This  importance  of  the 
Law,  therefore,  cannot  be  measured. 

The  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  Lawgiver  are  infinite. 

That  the  guilt  of  disobedience  bears,  at  least,  a  general  propor- 
tion to  these  things  will  not  be  denied.  Of  course,  it  must  be  very 
great ;  much  greater  than  we  can  comprehend.  Particularly,  it  hi 
mcalculably  greater,  than  if  committed  merely  against  human  laws, 
so  inferior  in  their  importance,  and  their  capacity  of  producing 
happiness ;  or  against  mere  human  Lawgivers,  infinitely  inferior  in 
Jjgnity  and  exceilence. 
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TTie  worth  of  our  services,  at  the  same  time,  is  proportioned  to 
the  worth  of  ourselves,  who  render  them.  The  Law  of  God  re- 
quires the  obedience  of  Archangels,  as  well  as  that  of  Men,  The 
Imw  is  the  same ;  but  the  difftrence  between  the  subjects^  and  the 
services,  in  this  case,  is  inestimable  by  us.  The  services  of  the 
Archangel  are  plainly  of  very  great  worth,  in  a  comparative  view ; 
those  of  Man,  of  very  little.  The  difference  evidently  arises  from 
the  difference  of  worth  in  those  who  render  them. 

But  the  loToest  created  beings  as  truly  as  the  highest,  can  sin 
against  any  law,  and  any  Ruler-  His  cr'fmes,  therefore,  can  be 
veiy  great,  while  his  services  must  of  necessity  be  very  small,  in 
their  importance. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that,  if  we  could  do  works  of  supererogation, 
or  services  not  required,  we  still  could  make  no  atonement  for  our 
sins.  Our  sins  are  enormous  evils ;  and  our  services  in  a  sense 
nothing. 

V.  The  Law  of  God  threatens  punishment  to  the  first  transgres» 
9ion^  andj  alsoy  to  every  succeeding  transgression* 

Cursed  is  every  one,  that  continueth  not  in  all  things,  written  m 
the  book  of  the  Law  to  do  them.  He,  therefore,  who  continues  in  all 
things,  written  in  the  book  of  the  Law,  except  one,  and  does  them 
as  required,  yet  for  the  omission  of  that  one  is  cursed.  The  soul 
that  sinneth  shall  die.  The  soul  that  sinneth  once ;  that  sinneth  at 
all ;  not  that  sinneth  in  a  long  course,  and  to  a  given  degree,  of 
transgression. 

In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  said  God  to  Adam,  thou  shah 
surely  die,  Adam  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  once,  and  lost  his  im- 
mortality. 

Human  Laws,  also,  are  always  formed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  thief,  the  burglar,  the  murderer,  are  all  punished  by  human 
laws  for  the  first  theft,  burglary,  or  murder.  This  is  indeed  the 
very  nature  of  Law.  It  forbids  whatever  it  forbids,  and  requires 
whatever  it  requires,  under  a  penalty  for  every  transgression. 
The  plea,  that  this  is  the  first  transgression,  though  often  alleged 
as  a  reason  for  tenderness  and  clemency,  was,  it  is  presumed, 
never  proposed  to  a  tribunal  of  justice  as  a  cause  of  exempting  the 
criminal  from  punishment,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  as  a  proof, 
that  he  did  not  merit  punishment. 

These  considerations  plainly  cut  off  all  hope,  as  well  as  all 
ground,  of  the  justification  of  transgressors  in  the  sight  of  God,  on 
the  score  of  Justice;  and  prove  the  absolute  impossibility  of  jus- 
tification by  works  of  Law.  Still  multitudes  of  mankind,  and 
among  them  no  small  number  of  divines,  have  thought  proper, 
notwithstanding  this  peremptory  and  decisive  language  of  the  Law 
of  God,  to  annex  to  it  a  condition,  upon  which,  in  their  view,  the 
hope  oif  acceptance  may  be  rationally  formed.  1  say  a  condition  ^ 
because  I  know  of  but  one ;  viz.  Repentance,  As  this  has  been 
Abundantly  insisted  on,  it  demands  a  particular  consideration^ 
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The  scheme  of  those,  who  urge  this  condition,  is,  so  far  as  my 
infonnation  extends,  the  following :  thatj  although  the  Law  of  God 
dots  indeed  demand  perfect  obedience  ;  yet  from  the  benevolence  of 
Oodj  it  may  be  fairly  expected^  that^  even  under  this  Lawj  every 
sincere  penitent  will  be  accepted. 

On  this  scheme  I  observe, 

1st,  The  Law  itself  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  condition. 

Hence  the  evidence  of  this  scheme,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  ex- 
traneous to  the  Law  itself.  It  xannot  but  be  seen,  that  a  case  of 
this  nature  must  demand  evidence  clearly  decisive ;  both  because 
it  is  a  case  infinitely  interesting  to  every  child  of  Adam,  and  be- 
cause the  Law  is  perfectly  silent  on  this  subject.  This  circum- 
stance renders  the  scheme  originally  suspected ;  for  we  cannot 
easily  conceive  of  a  reason,  why,  if  acceptance  was  intended  to  be 
granted  according  to  this  scheme,  God  in  publishing  his  Law  should 
observe  an  absolute  silence  concerning  tnis  condition ;  and  should 
couch  the  Law  in  such  language,  as,  for  aught  we  can  see,  is  di- 
rectly contradictory  to  the  scheme. 

2dly.  Revelation  is  every  where  silent  concerning  this  condition  of 
ccceptance. 

That  Revelation  no  where  expressly  annexes  the  final  accept- 
ance of  mankind  to  Repentance  alone  will,  I  suppose,  be  granted. 
I  have  been  able  to  find  no  passage  of  this  nature,  myself;  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  such  a  passage  has  not,  hitherto,  been  pointed 
out  by  any  one  of  those,  who  adopt  the  scheme.  Whatever  im- 
portance is  annexed  to  Repentance,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said 
with  truth,  that  Faith  in  the  Kedcemer  is  not  considered  in  the  Gos- 
pel as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  justification  of  the  penitent.  It 
IS  no  where  said,  that  God  may  be  just,  and  yet  thejustifier  of  him, 
who  repenteth.  Until  something  equivalent  to  this  can  be  pointed 
out,  as  expressly  declared  in  the  Gospel,  all  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  scheme  must  be  found  in  inference  and  argument. 

3dly.  Revelation  declares  the  contrary  doctrine. 

In  Galatians  iii.  21,  St.  Paul  says,  If  there  had  been  a  law,  which 
could  have  given  life ;  verily  righteousness  had  been  by  the  law* 
In  this  passage  it  is  evident  beyond  denial,  that  no  law  exists,  or 
has  ever  existed,  which  could  give  life,  or  furnish  acceptance  and 
consequent  salvation,  to  men.  It  is  fiu-ther  evident,  also,  that 
Righteousness  is  not  to  Man  by  the  Law ;  or,  more  properly  as  in 
the  original,  by  Law :  that  is,  by  any  law  whatever.  But  how 
those,  who  arc  not  the  subjects  of  righteousness,  that  is  of  moral 
excellence,  or  holiness,  can  see  the  Lord,  or  be  justified  and  saved, 
the  Scriptures  have  no  where  explained. 

In  Galatians  ii.  21,  the  same  Apostle  says.  If  Righteousness  come 
by  the  Law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;  or,  more  accurately  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek,  If  righteousness  exist  by  means  of  Law,  Christ 
certainly  hath  died  in  vein.  If  righteousness  do  tiot  exist  by  means 
of  Law,  in  any  sense  whatever;  then  Man,  as  a  mere  subject  of 
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Law,  can  never  be  accepted.  If  righteousness  do  exist  by  means 
of  Law ;  then,  as  God  himself  has  declared,  Christ  died  in  vain.  A 
serious  man  must  find  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  receiving  any 
doctrine,  which  involves  this  consequence. 

In  Romans  iii,  25,  26,  the  Apostle  says.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  right' 
eousnes$/or  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past  through  the  forbear^ 
once  of  God  f  To  declare,  i  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness,  that 
he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifer  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus* 
In  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  declared,  that  God  set  forth  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  Propitiation,  to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  that  he  might  be  just,  while  justifying  him  that  be- 
lieveth in  Jesus.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that,  if  he  had  not  set 
forth  Christ  to  be  a  Propitiation,  he  either  would  not  have  justified 
any  of  mankind ;  or,  if  he  had  done  it,  would  not  have  been  just* 
Of  course,  all  men,  who  are  justified,  are  justified  only  in  conse- 
quence of  this  propitiation,  and  not  by  means  of  Law,  in  any  sense 
whatever. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  Christ  becomes  a  propitiation  to  us  through 
£aiith  in  his  blood  ;  and  that  those  only  are  justified,  who  believe  m 
Jesus.  In  the  same  manner,  in  Romans  v.  9,  the  Apostle  sayS| 
Being  justified  through,  or  by  means  of,  his  blood.  It  is  therefore 
certain,  that  those,  who  do  not  believe,  w  ill  not  be  justified ;  and 
that  none  are  justified  without  the  blood  of  Christ. 

In  Romans  lii.  30,  it  is  said,  One  God,  who  shall  justify  the  cir- 
eumcision  by  Faith,  and  the  uncircumcision  through  Faith*  There- 
fore, God  will  justify  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision 
through,  or  by  repentance.  The  prophet  Habbakuk,  Chapter  \u 
verse  4th,  repeatedly  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  says.  The  just  shall  live 
by  his  Faith  :  More  exactly.  The  just  by  Faith  shall  live,  that  is,  He, 
who  by  Faith  is  just,  shall  live.     Therefore  no  other  will  live. 

All  these  and  the  like  considerations  have,  however,  been  un- 
satisfactory to  the  abettors  of  this  scheme ;  not,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  fi*om  any  want  of  explicitness  in  the  declarations  themselves^ 
but  from  their  want  of  accordance  with  a  pre-conceived  system  ;  a 
system  derived,  1  am  apprehensive,  more  from  Philosophy,  than 
from  the  Scriptures.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  the  dictates  of 
Reason  concerning  this  subject;  and  see,  whether  they  do  not 
plainly,  and  exactfy,  harmonize  with  Revelation. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  nature  and  language  of  a  Law,  prescri- 
bing Repentance  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  and  justification ! 
Plainly  it  must  be  this  :  He,  who  disobeys  the  Law,  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  death ;  but,  if  he  repents  of  his  disobedience,  he  shall 
not  be  punished.  What  woula  be  the  consequences  of  such  a 
Law! 

1st.  All  men,  who  hoped  to  repent,  would  disobey. 
But  bom  universal  experience  we  are  assured  beyond  a  doubt, 
chat  every  man  would  hope,  that  he  should  at  some  time  or  other 
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repent ;  because  every  man  .would  consider  repeiitance  as  in  his 
power.  The  consequence,  therefore,  is  irresistiole,  that  every  man 
would  disobey. 

It  is  equally  evident  also,  that  from  the  love,  and  the  habit,  of 
disobedience,  evciy  man  would  continue  to  disobey  so  long  as  he 
thought  Repentance  was  in  his  power.  But  disobedience,  pro- 
tracted to  so  late  a  period,  would  become  a  habit  so  strong,  that 
none  would  repent.  Nothing  is  more  self-deceiving  than  a  spirit  of 
procrastination.  We  see  it  ifi  eveiy  thing ;  and  always  see  it  the 
same.  Such  a  Law,  therefore,  would  frustrate  itself;  and  prove 
a  mere  encouragement  to  disobedience. 

.  3dly.  The  things  punished  hy  such  a  law,  would  not  be  Disobt* 
dience,  but  Impenitence* 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  every  law  designs  to  punish  that, 
which  it  considers  as  the  transgression ;  and  that  only.  The  thing 
punished,  whatever  it  is,  is  in  the  view  of  the  law  the  crime ;  and 
m  that  view  nothing  is  a  crime,  except  that,  which  is  punished. 
But  here  the  law  does  not  threaten  the  punishment  to  disobedience, 
but  to  impenitence.  Impenitence,  therefore,  is  in  the  view  of  such 
a  law  the  only  crime.  Disobedience,  according  to  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  is  no  crime.  But  nothing  can  be  a  crime,  ex- 
cept that,  which  is  constituted  a  crime  by  the  law.  It  may  be  said, 
that  disobedience,  being  forbidden  by  the  law,  is  for  that  reason  the 
crime.  This  opinion,  however,  is  wholly  a  mistake.  The  law, 
without  a  penalty,  or  with  respect  to  whatever  it  does  not  threaten 
with  a  penalty,  ceases  to  be  a  law  ;  and  become  mere  advice.  Dis- 
obedience to  what  it  thus  prohibits  may  indeed  be  imprudence,  or 
impropriety ;  but  cannot  be  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  such  a  law.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  law  regarded  disobedience  as  a  crime,  it  would 
punish  it;  as  every  law  has  done.  As,  therefore,  the  Divine  Law 
according  to  this  scheme  punishes  impenitence  only,  it  regards  im- 
penitence as  the  only  crime. 

But  if  disobedience  be  not  a  crime,  it  cannot  be  repented  of: 
for  repentance  is  a  sorrow  for  crimes,  and  for  them  only.  Repent- 
ance, therefore,  would  by  such  a  law  be  rendered  impossible. 

3dly.  In  the  present  case,  that  of  Man  with  respect  to  his  Maker, 
what  Degree  of  repentance  will  excuse  the  transgressor  from  punish' 
ment? 

Must  it  be  a  perfect  repentance  ?  that  is,  entire,  and  followed 
by  no  future  sin  ?  On  this  condition  who  could  be  saved  ?  No 
man  ever  has  repented,  no  man  ever  will  repent,  in  this  manner. 
Shall  the  repentance  be  imperfect ;  a  sorrow  for  sin,  inferior  in  de- 
cree, or  continuance,  to  that,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  actually 
oemands ;  a  sorrow  extending  only  to  a  part  of  the  sins  actually 
conunitted ;  a  confession  sincerely  and  cheerfully  made  with  re- 
spect to  some  sins,  and  reluctantly  concerning  the  rest ;  a  renun- 
aation  of  sin,  partial  in  .degree,  partial  as  to  the  number  and  kinds 
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of  transgressions,  and  never  aiming  at,  as  well  as  never  accomplish- 
ing, a  thorough  reformation  of  character ! 

The  first  difficulty,  which  attends  this  scheme,  is,  that  it  is  no 
where  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Few  men,  who  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  Word  of  God,  will  question  the  fact,  that  they  cou" 
tain  all  the  terms  of  Salvation.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that, 
when  God  unfolded  his  will  to  mankind  concerning  this  great  sub- 
ject, and  declared  that  he  had  taught  them  all  things  pertaining  to 
life  and  to  Godliness^  he  omitted  this^  Avhich  is  altogether  the  prin- 
cipal thing;  the  point  which  they  were  infinitely  concerned  to 
know*  But  there  is  not  a  declaration  of  this  nature  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. At  least  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  one ;  nor  have  I 
ever  seen  one  alleged.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  this  should  be  the 
main  term,  nay,  the  only  one,  of  our  salvation ;  and  yet  that  it 
should  be  no  where  expressed  in  a  Revelation  from  God,  profess- 
edly declaring  all  the  terms  of  salvation  ! 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  all.  The  Scriptures  teach  us 
in  a  thousand  forms,  both  expressly  and  implicitly,  that  we  fiave  Re* 
demption  through  the  blood  of  Christy  even  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins.  As  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  so  it  is  plainly  their 
only  doctrine.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  evident  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  than  that,  if  we  have  Redemption  through  his  blood,  we  have 
it  not  without  his  blood ;  and  therefore  not  by  a  Repentance  of  our 
own. 

Nor  does  Reason  furnish  us  any  additional  light  in  favour  of  this 
scheme.  Reason,  indeed,  finds  itself  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  even  a  perfect  Repentance  can  cancel  former  iniquities ; 
or  how  an  absolute  penitent  can  be  accepted  of  God.  His  sorrow 
for  his  sins  can  in  no  respect  alter  their  nature,  or  lessen  their  de- 
merit; and  his  future  reformation  cannot  at  all  obliterate  the  guilt 
of  his  past  life.  Sorrow  for  sin  is  itself  the  most  unequivocal  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt.  If,  then,  the  penitent  sees,  and  knows,  him- 
self to  be  guilty;  God  must  see  it  also.  What,  then,  should  pre- 
vent him  from  expressing  his  views  of  it  in  the  punishment  of  the 
sinner? 

If  this  Repentance  is  imperfect ;  those  difficulties  are  multiplied, 
and  enhanced.  The  penitent,  in  this  case,  is  still  a  sinner;  and 
docs  not  even  perform  the  duty  of  repenting,  in  the  manner,  in 
which  he  is  bound  to  perform  it.  He  also  still  loves  sin  in  some 
degree;  and  still,  occasionally  at  least,  practises  if.  After  he  be- 
comes a  penitent,  therefore,  he  goes  on  through  life,  accumulating 
guilt,  and  meriting  punishment.  Can  any  man  in  these  circum- 
stances rationally  expect  acceptance  with  God  ?  Yet  these  are  tlie 
best  circumstances,  in  whicli  ?»Ian  is  ever  found. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege,  that  such  a  man  obeys  the  Law  in 
part.  The  Law  knows  of  no  such  condition,  as  partial  obedience. 
Adam  obeyed  in  part ;  and,  what  no  one  of  his  progeny  has  ever 
done,  obeyed,  for  a  time,  perfecdy.    But  for  the  first  transgression 
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he  was  condemned  to  death,  just  as  if  he  had  never  obeyed  at  all. 
So  far  as  Lazo  is  concerned,  God  deals  with  his  descendants  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner.  Accordingly,  in  Ezekiel  xviii.  24,  he 
says.  But  ichm  the  righteous  turncth  aica^f  from  his  righteomnessy 
and  committcth  iniquitij^  all  his  rightcoxismss  that  he  hath  done  shall 
not  be  mentioned.  In  his  trespass  that  he  hath  trespassed^  and  in 
his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned;  in  them  he  shall  die.  He,  therefore, 
who  hath  continued  in  all  things^  written  in  thebook  of  the  Law  to 
do  them,  exapt  onc^  would  still  be  incapable,  according  to  Law,  of 
being  justified.  Should  he  have  repented  of  his  first  transgression ; 
and  sliould  we,  contrary  to  both  Reason  and  Revelation,  allow 
Repentance  to  be  a  real  ground  of  Justification,  generally  consi- 
dered ;  ycl,  if  he  should  die  in  the  commission  of  sin,  or  without 
repentance  of  the  sins  which  he  had  last  committed,  he  must,  ac- 
cording to  this  passage,  die  without  justification,  and  be  finally 
condemned. 

Thus,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  rendered  clearly  certain,  that 
by  deeds  of  Law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  the  atonement  of 
Christ  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  the  salvation  ofMaU" 
kind. 

Man  was  originally  placed  under  a  dispensation  of  Law ;  and 
in  consequence  of  perfect  obedience  was  promised  immortal  hfe : 
while  to  his  disobedience  was  threatened  eternal  death*  Obedi- 
ence, therefore,  was  the  only  condition  of  his  justification,  and  the 
only  source  of  hope  to  him  beyond  the  grave.  This  Law  was 
perfect,  and  therefore  immutable.  No  [)art  of  its  demands  or 
threatenings  could  be  changed.  It  was  more  proper,  that  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  should  pass  away,  than  that  one  jot,  or  one 
tittle,  of  the  Lazo  should  pass  without  an  exact  fulfilment.  The 
Truth  plainly  is,  that  the  Law  is  a  direct  exhibition  of  the  perfect 
character  of  God  ;  and  to  change  it  would  be  to  manifest,  that  his 
character  was  changed  from  its  absolute  perfection.  Such  an 
event  is  evidently  impossible. 

This  perfect  Law,  however,  Man  has  disobeyed.  By  his  dis- 
obedience he  has  lost  the  possibility  of  justification,  and  the  hope 
of  reward;  and  exposed  himself,  Avithout  any  means  of  escape,  or 
safety,  to  the  punishment,  denounced  against  his  transgression. 
Had  he  been  left  in  this  situation ;  he  must  have  finally  perished. 
In  this  situation  Christ  found  him,  when  he  came  to  seek,  and  to 
save,  that  which  was  lost.  In  this  situation  he  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  Man ;  and  made  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin  ;  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  savour,  accepted  of  God  as  a 
satisfactory  expiation  of  human  guilt.  In  this  manner  he  i*endered 
it  possible ;  for  before  it  was  impossible  ;  that  Man  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  favour  of  God.    The  honour  of  the  divine  law 
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maintained,  and  even  enhanced.  The  immutability  of  the  love  of 
God  to  hohncss,  and  of  the  hatred  of  God  to  sin,  and  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  divine  government  in  the  condemnation  of  sin,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sinners,  were  all  illustriously  displayed  to  the 
view  of  the  Universe.  To  forgive  such,  as  should  repent,  and  ny 
turn  to  their  duty,  became,  now,  a  dispensation,  devested  of  all  in- 
consistency and  impropriety.  But,  independently  of  this  inter- 
ference of  the  Redeemer,  no  method  ay)pcars  to  the  human  eye,  in 
which  the  justification  of  Mankind  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  a  serious  and  inadmissible  change  of  the  Law  and  Govern- 
ment of  God.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed  in  the  Scriptures,, 
that  by  his  stripes  only  wc  arc  healed.  Keithcr  is  there,  nor,  so  far 
as  we  can  understand,  can  there  be,  salvation  in  any  other :  for 
there  is  no  Name  given  under  heaven  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved,  but  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ* 

2dly.  Specxdative  Unbelief  prevents  every  hope  of  Salvation* 
By  Speculative  unbelief  I  intend,  ftrst^  the  disbelief  of  Divine 
Revelation,  or  what  is  commonhj  called  Infidelity,  Every  Infidel 
not  only  feels,  but  glories  in  feeling,  a  privileged  exemption  from 
what  he  calls  the  superstition  of  the  Gospel :  by  which  he  prima- 
rily intends  the  great  Evangelical  requisitions  of  Repentance  to- 
wards  God,  and  Faith  toicaras  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  It  is  super- 
fluous for  me  to  insist,  that  he,  who  bflicvcs  not  speculatively  in 
Christ,  cannot  believe  in  him  cordially :  for  nothing  is  plainer,  than 
that  without  the  assent  of  the  understanding  there  can  be  no  yield- 
ing of  the  heart.  The  Infidel  will  very  cheerfully  take  this  labour 
off  my  hands;  and  boast,  that  he  yields  neither  his  understanding, 
nor  his  heart,  to  the  Redeemer.  Of  course,  he  places  himself  un- 
der mere  Law ;  and  must  therefore  find  jnstification,  and  conse- 
quent acceptance,  to  him  impossible.  When  I  say  impossible  to 
him,  you  will  undoubtedly  understand  me  to  mean,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  justified,  or  accepted,  in  his  present  character,  or 
an  his  avowed  principles,  I  do  not  mean,  that  his  understanding, 
or  his  heart,  cannot  be  changed :  for,  though  I  regard  Infidelity  as 
a  very  dangerous  and  alarming  character,  yet  1  do  not  befieve 
every  Infidel  to  be  of  course  a  final  reprobate.  Infidel  have  un- 
doubtedly been  changed  into  Christians;  and  in  some  instances 
have  become  exemplary  Mitiisters  of  the  Gospel,  liifidels  volun- 
tarily place  themselves  under  mere  law ;  and  reject  with  scorn, 
as  well  as  obstinacy,  an  interest  in  the  l^lessings  of  Redemption. 
Under  that  Law,  however,  even  after  it  is  narrowed  by  all  his  own 
indefensible  limitations,  the  Infidel  has  still  committed  innumerable 
sins ;  sins,  for  which  he  himself  cannot  atone,  and  for  which  he  will 
not  ask,  nor  even  accept,  the  atonement,  made  by  the  Redeemer. 
By  the  Law  he  chooses  to  be  tried ;  and  by  the  Law  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  condemned.  The  God  of  truth  in  that  day  will  declare, 
that  he  has  sinned ;  and,  according  with  his  own  choice,  must  con- 
•iga  him  to  perdition.    Such  is  the  situation,  to  which  he  volunta- 
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rily  reduces  himself,  and  which  he  prefers  to  Christ,  -with  all  his 
innnite  blessings. 

Secondly^  Speculative  unbelief  is  the  proper  character  of  multi- 
tudes, who  admit  the  reality  of  divine  Revelation.  Those,  who  in 
modern  language  are  called  Unitarians^  deny  the  Deity ;  and 
therefore  deny,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  the  Atonement  of 
the  Saviour.  Dr,  Priestly^  and,  I  presume  all  his  followers,  deny 
the  Atonement  exj>rcssly  :  Some  of  the  Socinians  and  Arians  have 
admitted  it ;  but,  I  think,  inconsistently  with  their  commanding 
doctrines.     The  disbelief  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  the  same 

i)ractical  influence  with  that  of  the  disbelief  of  his  Mediation  at 
arge.  If  he  is  only  a  Prophet,  and  a  Pattern  of  Righteousness; 
I  see  not,  that  he  can  be  any  more  a  Saviour  to  mankind,  than 
Moses,  Isaiah,  and  PauL  He  was  indeed  a  wiser  and  better  man. 
But  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  all  these  men  were  saved  ;  nor  that, 
therefore,  their  rigliteousness  was  such,  as,  if  we  faithfully  imitate 
it,  would  secure  our  salvation  ;  that  is,  according  to  this  Unitarian 
scheme.  Nor  %nll  it  be  denied  by  any  man,  that  the  instructions 
of  Moses  and  Isaiah  are  such,  as,  if  faithfully  obeyed,  will  insure 
salvation.  Nor  can  it  be  doii])te(l,  that  Paul  has  taught  mankind 
more  of  the  Gospel,  than  Christ  himself  personally  taught.  To 
believe  in  Christ,  therefore,  is  substantially  the  same  thing,  as  to 
believe  in  Paul,  Isaiah,  or  Moses.  Yet,  although  we  are  required 
to  believe  all  these  men,  and  all  other  Prophets  and  Apostles,  as 
being  inspired  by  Goc! ;  we  are  no  wliere  required  to  believe  in 
them,  or  on  them.  Tliev  are  no  where  stvlcd  the  Saviours,  or 
Redeemers,  of  Mankind.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  expressly  told, 
that  there  is  no  other  Saviour  of  Men,  but  Jesus  Christ;  and  that 
there  is  Salvation  in  no  other.  Tiicre  is,  therefore,  something  in 
Christ,  whoUv  dillerent  from  anv  thin^r  in  \\\q^q.  men:  and  that 
something  constitutes  his  peculiar  and  essential  character,  as  the 
Saviour  of  Mankind,  As  Christ  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been 
the  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  to  have  made  his  soul  an  offer^ 
ing  for  sin,  and  to  have  redeemed  7ts  7vith  his  blood ^  and  as  we  are 
said  to  A«rc  Redemption,  even  the  forgivetiess  of  our  s^ins,  through 
faith  in  his  blood ;  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  in  this  wonder- 
ful particular  He  diifers  totally  from  all  other  persons,  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge.  To  dis])elieve  his  atonement,  therefore,  is 
to  refuse  belief  in  his  peculiar,  distinguishing,  and  essential  char- 
acter, as  the  Saviour  of  Mankind.  Of  course,  this  scheme  shuts 
out  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Redemption ;  and  places  mankind 
Rgain  under  Law.  But  bi/  Tiwrks  of  Lnxo  no  jlesh  can  be  justified  ^ 
and,  therefore,  bv  this  scheme  no  llesh  can  be  saved. 

There  are,  indeed,  Unitarians  of  both  these  classes,  who  ac- 
knowledge the  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  who  yet  in  effect  deny  it, 
by  the  necessary  consecjuences  of  their  leading  principles.  Con- 
cerning these  men  I  have  no  more  to  say,  at  present,  than  that  the 
hearts  of  some  persons  are  sounder  than  their  heads.;  and  that,.al« 
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though  their  leading  principles  by  their  proper  influence  destroy 
the  hopes  of  salvation,  yrt,  as  all  errors,  which  are  imbibed,  are 
not  obeyed,  and,  as  among  such  errors  the  leading  principles  of 
men  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  sometimes  included  ;  1  am  disposed 
to  entertain  better  hopes  concerning  them,  than  I  should  feel  my- 
self authorized  by  these  principles,  considered  by  themselves,  to 
indulge. 

3dly»  Practical  Unbelief,  also,  equally  cuts  off  the  hope  of  SaU 
vation. 

We  become  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Redemption 
only  by  exercising  evangelical,  or  cordial,  faith  in  him,  as  the  Re- 
deemer. It  is  to  no  purpose,  that  we  believe  the  several  records, 
givfen  us  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  his  incarnation,  life,  preach- 
ing, miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  exaltation.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose, that  we  believe  him  to  be  a  Divine  Person,  the  real  and  all- 
sufiicient  Saviour;  able,  willing,  and  faithful,  to  save  unto  the  utters 
most  all  that  will  come  unto  God  by  him.  All  this,  and  all  other, 
speculative  faith  is  to  no  purpose  ;  if  wc  slop  here.  It  is  indeed  a 
step  towards  Salvation,  and  a  necessary  step ;  but  it  is  one  step 
only ;  and,  if  no  more  be  taken,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end 
of  the  Christian  progress.  In  addition  to  this,  we  must  with  the 
heart  confide  in  Christ,  and  his  Righteousness  ;  and  cheerfully  trust 
our  souls  in  his  hands.  This,  the  practical  unbeliever  does  not ; 
and,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  of  this  character,  cannot  do. 

Let  every  practical,  as  well  as  every  speculative,  unbeliever, 
then,  remember,  tliat  by  his  own  choice,  by  his  voluntary  refusal 
to  receive  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  he  cuts  himself  oil'  from  justifica- 
tion, and  consequently  from  immortal  life.  Every  one  of  these 
men  has  broken  the  Law  of  God,  and  sinned  against  him  in  innu- 
merable instances  of  great  and  dreadful  iniquity.  Every  one  infi- 
nitely needs  forgiveness,  and  salvation.  At  the  bar  of  God,  how 
terrible  will  be  the  remembrance  of  this  voluntary  perdition ;  this 
suicide  of  the  soul ! 

Repent,  therefore,  every  one  of  you,  and  believe  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  your  sins.  Repent  7iow. 
Behold,  noxu  is  the  accepted  time  I  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  Salva* 
Hon!  If  Repentance,  if  Faith,  be  not  now  your  duty;  they  can 
never  be.  Now  therefore,  if  you  intend  ever  to  hear  his  voices 
even  while  it  is  called  to-day,  harden  not  your  hearts.  Boast  not 
yourselves  of  to-morrow  ;  for  you  know  not  what  evils  another  day 
may  bring  forth.  Now  you  are  called  to  repentance,  faith,  and 
holiness;  and  invited  to  eternal  life.  To-morrow  you  may  be 
summoned  to  the  grave,  and  to  the  judgment.  To-day  you  are 
before  the  mercy-seat,  surrounded  with  blessings,  in  the  presence 
of  a  forgiving  God,  and  at  the  feet  of  a  crucified  Saviour.  To- 
morrow, nay,  this  very  night  your  souls  may  be  required  of  you  ; 
your  probation  ended;  your  account  given;  the  final  sentence 
pronounced  against  you ;  and  your  souls  consigned  to  suflfering  and 
Borrow,  which  shall  know  no  end. 


SERMON  XXXV. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SYSTEM  GROUNDED  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  NATURE, 

AND  INTRODUCED  BY  CHRIST. 


DIVINITY   OP   CHRIST. — PROOr   FROM   THE   NAMES  GIVEN   TO  HIM* 


Romans  tiii.  3,  4. — For  vhat  the  Law  could  not  doy  in  that  it  was  weak  through  ^ 
Jleshf  Godf  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fleshj  and  for  tin,  coji- 
demned  Sin  in  the  flesh;  That  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  might  beJulfiUedim 
us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit, 

For  God,  sending  his  oirn  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  of  a  sin-offering, 
hath  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  {the  thing  impossible  to  the  Law,  heeause  ii  wot 
weak  through  the  flesh  :)  That  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  mmf  be  fulfilled  bjfUif 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but  according  to  the  Spirit, 

Dr.  Macknighi^i  Translation. 

In  my  last  discourse  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  Man  could  not 
be  justified^  and  of  course  could  not  be  savcd^  by  works  of  Law* 
The  plain  and  necessary  result  of  the  establishment  of  this  doc- 
trine IS,  either  that  he  cannot  be  saved  at  all ;  that  is,  he  cannot  be 
happy  in  a  future  existence ;  or  that  he  must  be  saved  by  some  othtr^ 
than  the  Legale  Dispensation.  The  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  the 
latter  part  of  this  alternative  is  the  true  one :  and  declare,  that 
Salvation^  or  future  happiness^  is  attainable  by  Man*  This  subject, 
then,  infinitely  interesting  to  every  child  oi  Adam;  this  subject, 
boundlessly  great,  sublime,  and  glorious ;  immensely  honourable 
to  God,  and  inestimably  beneficial  to  man;* becomes  the  next  ob- 
ject of  our  incjuiry. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  observed  here,  and  certainly  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  our  preceding  investigation  has  been  cor.Qned 
chiefly  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  Religion  op  Nature. 
By  this  I  rntend  the  same  with  that,  which  was  the  Religion  op 
Adam  in  Paradise ;  or,  generally,  the  Religion  of  beings  placed 
under  Law  only.  The  truths  to  be  believed^  and  the  duties  to  he 
done^  by  beings^  placed  under  the  Law  of  God^  constitute  the  Sys- 
tem, which  we  call  Natural  Religion.  Thjs  Religion  is  found 
no  where,  clearly  explained,  and  solemnly  sanctionea,  except  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  them  it  is  presented  to  us  in  its  perfect  form, 
and  with  its  proper  lustre.  In  all  the  exhibitions  of  Philosophy  it 
is  defective,  mutilated,  and  deformed  with  superadded  features, 
created  only  by  the  imperfect  reasonings,  and  wild  imagination,  of 
Man.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  disclosed  in  its  native  beauty,  fireed 
from  every  defect  and  every  mixture. 
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On  this  system,  Christianity,  properly  so  called,  is  erected. 
By  Christianity  I  intend  The  Religion  of  fallen  Beings  ;  a  Religion 
furnishing  effectual  means  of  Redemption  from  their  Apostacy^  ^wi//, 
and  punishment  ;  and  of  their  restoration  to  the  favour  of  God^  to 
virtue^  and  to  future  happiness.  The  means  provided  for  thi^  end^ 
the  truths  to  be  believed,  and  the  duties  to  be  done,  by  such  beings,  in 
order  to  their  escape  from  sin,  condemnation,  and  misery,  and  their 
attainment  of  just  if  cation,  holiness,  and  happiness  ^  constitute  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

To  such  beings  as  we  are,  fallen  from  the  favour  of  God,  pollu- 
ted with  immoveable  guilt,  and  destined  to  die  for  ever,  under  the 
Law  which  we  have  broken,  such  a  Religion  is  plainly  of  infinite 
importance.  From  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  subject  one 
would  think,  that  the  tidings,  communicated  by  such  a  Keligion, 
must  be  welcome  to  Mankind,  beyond  degree.  Every  thing  which 
they  need ;  every  thing  which  they  can  reasonably  wish ;  every 
thing  which  can  purify,  adorn,  or  bless,  them ;  which  can  make 
them  useful  and  comfortable  here,  or  happy  and  glorious  hereafter; 
it  announces  from  the  mouth  of  God.  By  such  beings  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  received  as  tidings  of  great  joy  unto  all  people. 

In  the  text  the  great  and  commanding  doctrines  of  this  Keligioh 
are  briefly  declared  ;  and  these  are  the  following : 

*I.  That  it  was  impossible  for  the  Law  to  condemn,  or^  in  other 
words,  destroy  sin  in  men,  while  in  the  state  of  nature^  or  under 
the  legal  Dispensation. 

II.  That  God  has  accomplished  this  great  work  by  sending  his 
awn  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  as  an  offenngfor  sin. 

III.  That  this  was  done,  in  order  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  might  be  fulfilled  by  those,  loho  under  the  influence  of  the  Gos» 
pel  live  lives  of  new  obedience. 

It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  these  three  great  propositions  contain 
the  substance  of  Christianity;  that  they  teach  our  Ruined  Condi- 
tion under  the  Law;  our  Recovery  by  Christ;  and  our  Duty  and 
Obedience  in  the  Christian  Character. 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Law 
to  destroy  sin  in  Man,  while  in  the  flesh  ;  or  to  furnish  Redemption 
to  apostate  beings ;  has  been  already  considered  at  length  in  the 
preceding  discourses.  This  is  the  state,  in  which  Christianity 
found  Man,  and  took  the  charge  of  his  concerns.  On  this  state 
Christianity  is  erected,  as  on  its  proper  foundation ;  and  but  for 
this  state  appears,  in  my  view  at  least,  to  have  neither  use,  expla- 
nation, nor  meaning. 

The  second  proposition  is  now  to  become  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. As  it  is  a  proposition  of  vast  extent,  and  contains  a  great 
many  particulars  of  vast  importance,  demanding  severally  a  minute 
examination ;  it  will  furnish  an  ample  field  for  many  discourses. 

Ia  this  proposition  it  is  assertedf,  that  Qod  has  accomplished  the 
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great  work  of  destroy ing  sin  in  Man  hy  sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  fleshy  as  an  offering  for  sin. 

The  first  inquiry,  excited  by  this  assertion,  is,  What  is  the 
Character  of  the  Pkrsox,  thussmt/ 
The  second,  What  has  he  doxe  ?  and, 
The  third,  IIow  has  he  destroyed  sin  ix  Man? 
In  this  order  I  propose  to  consider  these  highly  interesting  sub- 
jects. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  proceed  to  investigate  the  Character 
OP  the  Person,  who  was  thus  sent. 

The  character,  given  of  him  in  the  text,  is  plainly  a  singular 
one.  He  is  called  God^s  Ozvn  Son,  and  is  yet  said  to  have  been 
setit  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  ficsh.  Tiiese  two  great  particulars, 
so  unlike,  so  contrasted,  form  a  character,  dillering  altogether  from 
every  other;  and  demand  a  very  diligent  consideration.-  The  first 
of  them  shall  be  the  immediate  object  of  our  attention. 

At  our  entrance  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  the  first 
thing  which  strikes  the  mind  is,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  mere  Reveh' 
tion.  Without  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  knowledge,  in  this  world, 
that  such  a  person  exists.  The  Philosopher,  therefore,  has  no 
other  concern  with  this  subject,  except  either  to  believe,  or  dis- 
believe, the  testimony  which  the  Scriptures  give.  By  his  own  Rea- 
son he  can  add  notliing  to  what  is  revealed,  and  without  impiety 
he  can  alter  nothing. 

Secondly,  As  Revelation  communicates  to  us  our  original  know- 
ledge of  this  sul:)ject,  so  it  cornmunicates  to  us,  all,  which  we  now 
know.  The  things,  which  it  testifies,  were  not  designed  to  be, 
neither  can  they  ])ecome,  the  materials  of  future,  philosophical  in- 
vestigation and  improvement.  The  knowledge,  which  at  this  day 
exists  concerning  this  sul»joct,  is  all  found  in  liie  Bible. 

Thirdly,  The  things,  conimwiiratcd  concerning  it,  being  commU" 
nicated,  not  in  the  ji'ords  zchich  j\[an''s  zriadum  teachcth,  but  in  those 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  ttarhcth,  arc  communicated  in  the  best  and 
wisest  manner  possible ;  the  manner  wliich  was  approved  by  infi- 
nite Wisdom.  There  is  no  error,  no  oversight ;  nothing  superflu- 
ous, nothing  defective.  That,  and  that  only,  is  taught,  which  God 
thought  it  proper  to  teach,  in  the  manner,  which  God  thought  it 
proper  to  adopt. 

Fourthly,  As  the  doctrines  concei'ning  this  singular  Person  are 
of  the  highest  moment  to  )j]ain  uneducated  men,  as  well  as  to  men 
of  learning,  it  is  certain,  that  the  things,  really  revealed,  are  so 
revealed,  that  such  men,  acting  with  inttgrity,  can  understand  them, 
sufficiently  to  make  them  proper  and  useful  objects  of  their  Faith. 
Oi  course,  the  terms,  in  wiiich  they  are  revealed,  are  used  in  such 
a  manner,  as  these  men  can  understand.  They  are,  therefore^ 
lued  according  to  their  plain,  customary,  obvious,  meaning ;  the 
meanings  which  they  have  m  the  usual  intercourse  of  Ma?ikind*  Of 
^coursci  also,  they  have  no  technical,  philosophical,  or  peculiar^ 
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signification ;  because,  if  thus  used,  they  could  never  be  understood 
by  such  men ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  almost  the  whole  body  of 
Mankind. 

Fifthly^  Just  so  much  is  revealed  concerning  this  extraordinary 
person^  as  it  is  useful  for  us  to  know.  This  truth  is  derived,  with 
absolute  certainty,  from  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God.  What- 
ever is  revealed  is  revealed  by  this  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and 
whatever  is  withheld  is  by  the  same  wisdom  and  goodness  with- 
held. That  which  is  revealed,  therefore,  we  are  required  by  the 
authority  of  God  to  bchcve ;  and  arc  bound  to  have  no  reference 
in  our  faith  to  that,  which  is  withheld.  Whatever  mysteries  may 
be  inferred,  or  may  seem  to  be  inferred,  from  the  things,  actually 
revealed,  can  in  no  manner  affect  them ;  and  ought  in  no  manner 
to  affect  our  faith  in  them.  All  that  is  taught  is  exactly  true,  and 
to  be  faithfully  believed  ;  although  all  that  is  true  is  not  taught ;  nor 
capable  of  being  divined  by  sucn  minds  as  ours. 

Sixthly^  Whatever  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  this 
subject^  as  concerning  every  other,  that  is,  in  the  Scriptures  as  they 
now  are,  is  to  be  regarded  as  unquestionably  the  Word  of  God,  unlesi 
proved  not  to  be  genuine  by  manuscript  authority*  Nothing  is  to  be 
admitted  with  respect  to  this  subject,  which  would  not  be  justifia- 
bly admitted  with  respect  to  any  other  Scriptural  subject.  Par- 
ticularly, all  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  are  to  be  rejected 
with  scorn  ;  as  miserable  attempts  to  mend  the  Word  of  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  human  philosophy.  The  reasonableness 
of  this  rule  is  too  obvious  to  neea  illustration. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  proceed  to  examine  the 
Character  of  this  singular  Person,  denoted  by  the  phrase,  God^s 
ozon  Son, 

The  Scriptures  are  undoubtedly  the  best  commentators  on  them- 
selves, wherever  they  professedly  undertake  to  explain  their  own 
language.  Christ  has,  in  many  instances,  called  himself  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  in  many  more,  (which  is  exactly  equivalent)  has  de- 
clared God  to  be  his  father.  In  one  of  these  instances  the  Jews 
attempted  to  kill  him  for  challenging  this  character.  The  words 
which  he  used  were,  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work* 
Therefore,  says  the  Evangelist,  in  the  following  verse,  the  Jews 
sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  oruy  had  broken  the 
Sabbath,  but  said  also,  that  God  was  his  father,  making  himself  equal 
with  God.  John  v.  17,  18.  We  have  here  the  comment  of  the 
Evangelist  on  Christ's  meaning  in  adopting  this  language ;  and  it  is 
no  other  than  this :  That  in  declaring  God  to  be  his  Father,  he  made 
himself  equal  with  God»  No  comment  can  be  plainer,  or  more  de- 
cisive, but  we  have,  further,  the* comment  of  Christ  himself:  for 
such  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  esteejgaed.  He  bad  healed  the 
impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Siloam  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  Jews 
sought  to  kill  him  for  this  action.  He  justified  himself  by  this  re* 
markable  declaration,  My  father  worketh  hitherto^  and  I  work:  that 
Vol.  I.  66 
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is,  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  on  the  Sabbath  day,  in  his  provi- 
dcncc:  I,  who  am  his  Son.  work  also  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
the  same  authority;  being  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  even  as  he  is*  1q 
the  following  part  of  the  context,  lo  cut  olf  all  room  for  miscoDcep- 
tion  concerning  the  import  of  this  phraseology,  and  the  character 
claimed  in  it,  Tie  informs  the  Jezcs  in  the  verses  immediately  fol- 
lowing, that  he  does  all  things  uhich  the  Father  does ;  that  the 
Father  shczcs  him  all  ihinzs,  ti-hich  himself  does  ;  that  he  has  life 
in  himself  even  as  the  Father  has  life  in  himself;  that,  as  the  Father 
gives  life  to  zchom  he  pleases^  so  does  the  Son;  that  i7  is  the  will  of 
the  Father,  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Sow,  even  as  they  hono^tr 
himself;  that  those^  itho  do  not  thus  honour  the  .Son,  do  not  honour 
the  Father  ;  that  the  Son  is  constituted  the  only  Judge  of  the  quick 
and  the  dead  ;  and  that  all,  who  are  in  the  graves,  shall  hear^  and 
obey,  his  voice,  and  come  forth  to  the  Resurrection,  either  of  I  if e,  or 
damnation.  Such  is  the  comment  of  the  Evangelist  on  this  phrase ; 
such  are  the  proofs,  that  it  is  uttered  in  its  simple  and  obvious  mean* 
ing.  Who  would  imagine,  that  this  meaning  could  be  diffcrendy 
understood  by  different  readers,  or  be  mistaken  by  any  reader  ? 

In  John  X.  30,  Christ  said  to  the  Jews  assembled  around  him,  / 
and  my  Father  are  one.  The  unity,  here  challenged,  seems  not  to 
have  offended  them ;  (see  verse  bC)  but  they  attemptcd*to  stone 
him,  because  he  said  I  am  the  Son  of  God;  as  he  informs  us  in  the 
verse  last  mentioned.  Upon  being  asked  by  him,  for  what  good 
work  they  stoned  him  ;  they  replied,  For  a  good  work  we  stone  ihet 
not,  but  blasphemy,  because  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God. 
It  will  be  aclmittcd  by  all  men,  who  believe  the  Bible,  that  Christ 
was  a  person  of  irreproachable  benevolence  and  integrity.  The 
Jews  declared  to  him,  as  the  Reason  whv  thcv  were  about  to  stone 
him,  that  in  saying,  he  was  the  Son  of  God^  he  beirig  a  Man,  made 
himself  God.  If  then  they  had  misapprehended  his  meaning,  a 
very  moderate  share  of  benevolence  and  integrity  must  have  com- 
pelled him  lo  undeceive  them ;  much  more  must  the  perfect  integ- 
rity and  benevolence  of  Christ  have  produced  this  effect.  It  is 
impossible  that  he  should  be  justified  in  voluntarily  suflfcring  this 
imputed  blasphemy  to  rest  upon  his  good  name ;  ana  to  prevent,  as 
it  could  not  fail  to  prevent,  their  reception  of  his  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  mission.  This  would  have  been  voluntarily  to  lay  a  fatal 
ttumbling'block,  or  offence,  before  them  :  but  he  himself  has  said, 
fVo  to  that  man,  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  It  would,  also,  have 
been  voluntarily  to  leave  the  full  impression  of  a  falsehood,  uttered 
by  himself,  on  their  minds ;  which  would  be  the  same,  in  a  moral 
view,  as  to  utter  intentionally  the  same  falsehood.  Finally ;  under 
this  mistake  they  were  about  to  murder  him ;  a  crime  which  he 
certainly  could  not  fail  of  preventing,  if  they  were  influenced  to 
commit  it  merely  by  mistaking  his  meaning ;  a  thing  so  easily  rec* 
tified  by  his  own  explanation.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  they  did 
Mt  mistake  his  meaning. 
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But,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  he  himself  has  settled 
the  point.  If^  said  he,  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father ^  believe  me 
not;  but  iff  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works,  thai  ye 
may  know  and  believe,  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him** 

The  same  subject  of  controversy  arose  again,  when  Christ  stood 
as  a  prisoner  before  the  Sanhedrim.     After  attempting  in  vain  to 
prove  him  guilty  of  any  crime  by  various  means,  Caiaphas  put  him 
upon  oath,  to  tell  the  Sanhedrim  whether  he  was  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God.    Christ  immediately  replied  in  the  affirmative.     The  high 
Priest  then  rent  his  clothes  ;  and  declared,  that  he  had  spoken  blas» 
vhemy  ;  viz.  the  very  blasphemy  of  which  the  Jews  had  before  ac» 
cuseahim  for  the  very  same  declaration  ;  and  the  Sanhedrim  pro- 
nounced him  guilty  of  death.    Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  Christ 
went  on  to  challenge,  unequivocally,  the  character  denoted  by  this 
•  phrase;  and  said.  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven.   Thus 
we  have  the  comment  of  St,  John  on  this  phrase  ;  declaring,  that 
Christ  in  using  it  made  himself  equal  with  God :  the  comment  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  Sanhedrim  ;  declaring  that  Christ  in  using  it  was 
guilty  of  blasphemy,  because,  that,  being  a  man,  he  thus  made  Atm- 
selfGod;  and  Christ  himself,  according  directly  with  this  interpre- 
tation of  it,  justifying  his  own  use  of  it  with  this  meaning,  and  bnng- 
in^  irresistible  proofs,  that  he  applied  it,  thus  understood,  to  him- 
self, with  the  most  absolute  truth  and  propriety.  If  we  allow  the  lan- 
guage, here  used,  to  be  used  in  the  customary  and  obvious  manner, 
me  only  manner  in  which  it  could  be  understood  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  and  m  which  it  can  be  understood  by  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  those  who  read  it ;  nay,  further,  if  we  do  not  assign  it 
a  meaning,  which  each  man  must  laboriously  contrive  for  himself, 
because  the  obvious  meaning  does  not  suit  his  own  system ;  or 
must  receive  from  another,  wno  has  for  the  same  reason  contrived 
it  in  this  manner;  we  must  admit  all  this  to  be  clearly  and  unques- 
tionably said,  and  to  determine  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  in  the 
text,  beyond  any  rational  debate.  ^ 

If  I  have  satisfactorily  settled  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  the 
Text  contains,  among  other  things,  the  following  important  Doc- 
trine : 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  perfectly  God.  This  doc- 
trine I  shall  attempt  to  maintain  by  a  variety  of  considerations,  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  manner. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip* 
tures  as  the  true  and  perfect  God: 

II.  TTiat  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  consistency  tfi 
the  scheme  of  Redemption : 

III.  That  the  Jews,  according  to  the  opposite  doctrine^  are  unjustly 
charged  with  guilt  in  putting  Christ  to  death, 

*  That  the  Jews  understood  Christ  to  eonfirm  their  eonstroctton  of  bb  woide  It  -• 
certain ;  for  St  John  says  that  they  now  loii^t  again  to  talca  him 
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!¥•  TTiat  the  Prophets  and  AposHes^  according  to  the  same  doc- 
trine^ canjiot  be  vindicated  from  the  sin  of  leading  Mankind  into 
idolatry : 

V.  To  these  arguments  from  the  Scriptures,  I  propose  in  another 
place,  to  subjoin  several  testimonies  to  the  same  doctrine  from  Jews,, 
Christians,  and  Heathens. 

I.  /  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  true  and  perfect  God* 

This  argument  may  be  advantageously  exhibited  by  showing, 

I.  That  the  Names  of  Ood ; 

II.  That  the  Attributes  of  God  ^ 

III.  That  the  Actions  of  God  ;  and 

IV.  TTuit  the  Relations,  which  God  sustains  to  his  creatures,  are 
in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ ;  and, 

V.  That  divine  worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  required  to  be  render- 
ed^  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered,  to  Christ. 

I.  TRe  ffames  of  God  are  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ* 

1st.  He  is  directly  called  God. 

John  i.  i.  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God^  and  the  Word  was  God.  In  this  passage  St,  John  not  only 
declares  Christ  to  be  God,  but  to  be  eternal.  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  And  in  the  following  verse  he  declares  that  he  is  co- 
eternal  with  God :  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God :  WordR 
exactly  equivalent  to  those  in  Proverbs  viii.  22,  23,  where  the  same 
truth  is  also  asserted  :  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginnirig  of 
his  way  ;  before  his  works  of  old,  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting  j 
from  the  beginning  ;  or  ever  the  earth  was.  In  the  following  verse 
the  Evangelist  further  declares,  that  Christ  was  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  and  that  without  him  was  not  even  one  thing  made,  which 
has  been  made.*  In  this  passage  pf  Scripture  St.  John  has  not 
only  declared,  that  Christ  is  God;  but,  to  prevent  any  possible 
mistake  concerning  what  he  meant  by  the  word  God,  has  told  us, 
that  he  is  co-cternal  with  God  the  Father ;  and  that  he  is  the  Cre- 
ator of  every  thing,  which  exists.  Were  the  Scriptures  allowed 
to  speak  their  own  language,  this  single  passage  would  decide  the 
controversy  :  for  it  is  impossible  to  declare  in  stronger  language, 
or  more  explicit,  that  Christ  is  God  in  the  highest  sense,  originally, 
and  without  derivation. 

Romans  ix.  5,  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came^ 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed,  for  ever.  Amen,  This  passage  cannot 
be  avoided,  by  any  means  except  a  resolute  denial. 

1  Timothy  iii.  16,  ^Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of 
Godliness.  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit, 
seen  of  Angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world, 

**  See  the  Original. 

t  These  Sermons  were  written  before  the  results  of  Griesbach  and  others  were 
estensively  known  in  this  countiy.  The  author  was  satisfied  from  an  examioatioo 
oi  thca*  results,  that  the  common  ii  the  geonine  reading  of  the  text 
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and  received  up  into  glory.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that 
these  things  are  said  of  Christ,  and  that  they  can  be,  said  of  no 
other.  No  other  person^  and  no  attribute^  can  be  said  to  be  God^ 
manifested  in  the  fleshy  justified  in  the  Spirit^  seen  of  Angels^  preach' 
ed  tmto  the  Gentiles^  believed  on  in  the  worlds  and  received  up  into 
glory.  Let  any  person  make  the  experiment :  and  he  will  find  it 
impossible  to  make  the  application  of  all  these  things  to  any  other, 
than  the  Redeemer. 

Matthew  i.  23,  and  Isaiah  vii.  14,  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive, 
and  shall  bring  forth  a  son  ;  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Emman' 
we/;  that  is,  God  with  us.     Christ,  therefore,  is  God  with  us* 

2  Peter  i.  1,  To  them^  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with 
us  through  the  righteousness  of  God  and  ourSaviour,  Jesus  Christ. 
According  to  the  original,  of  our  God  and  Saviour^  Jesus  Christ  / 
n  0ex  *^fu.jv,  xoj  Scorri^o^,  Ii](fx,  Xpi^.  The  common  translation  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Greek ;  and,  besides,  it  is  through  the  Righteousness 
of  Christ  only,  that  the  precious  faith  of  the  Apostles,  and  other 
good  men,  is  obtained.  Jesus  Christ  is,  therefore,  our  God  and 
Saviour. 

Psalm  xlv.  6,  7,  quoted  in  Hebrews  i.  8,  9,  Utito  the  Son  he  saith, 
thy  throne^  O  God^  is  for  ever  and  ever :  a  sceptre  of  righteousness 
is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.  Thou  hast  loved  righteousr^ss,  and 
hated  iniquity  :  therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.  This  is  addressed  by  God 
the  Father  to  the  Son.  The  Father,  therefore,  has  thought  proper 
to  call  the  Son,  God.  Who  can  question  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
plication ?  That  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  is  called  God  in  the 
full  and  perfect  sense,  he  declares,  that  the  throne  of  the  Son  is  for 
ever  and  ever.  To  whom,  but  God  in  the  absolute  sense,  can  an 
everlasting  throne,  or  dominion,  be  attributed  ? 

Revelation  xxi.  5 — 7,  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  be- 
hold  I  make  all  things  new  ;  and  he  said  unto  me,  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last.  He  that 
overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things,  and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son.  That  it  is  Christ,  who  is  spoken  of  in  this  pas- 
sage, is  evident  by  a  comparison  of  Rev.  i.  11,  and  Rev.  iii.  21. 
In  the  former  of  these  passages  Christ  says,  /  am  Alpha  and  Ome^ 
ga,  the  first  and  the  last.  In  the  latter  he  says,  To  him,  that  over^ 
Cometh,  I  will  give  to  sit  on  my  throne  ^  even  as  I  overcame,  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.  In  Rev.  xx.  11,  12,  we  are 
informed,  that  John  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it^ 
from  whose  face  the  heavens  and  the  earth  fled  away,  and  there  was 
found  noplace  for  them  ;  and  that  he  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great^ 
stand  before  God.  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne  in  Rev.  xxi.  5,  is 
plainly  the  same  person,  who  in  chap.  xx.  11,  is  exhibited  as  sit- 
ting on  the  great  white  throne  ;  and  this  person  we  certainly  know 
to  be  Christ :  because  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  com* 
niited  ail  judgment  unto  thiz  Son :  and  because  the  throne,  here 
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spoken  of,  is  the  throne  of  final  judgment.  In  the  second  and  third 
of  these  passages  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  the  Alpha  and 
Omega^  the  first  and  the  last,  or  the  beginning  and  the  end;  and  to 
be  set  down  upon  the  throne  of  his  Father,  In  the  first  passage  he 
declares,  that  he  will  be  a  God  to  him  that  overcometh.  In  the  last 
he  is  declared  by  the  Evangelist  to  be  God. 

There  are  many  other  passages,  in  which  Christ  is  directly  called 
God.     But  these  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  point. 

2dly.  Christ  is  called  the  Great  God. 

Titus  ii.  13,  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  glorious  (gearing 
of  the  Ctreat  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ*  In  the  Greek  it  is 
the  Great  God  even  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  or  our  Great  God  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  God  the  Father  will  not  appear  at  the 
judgment.  If  then,  Christ  is  not  the  Great  God;  God  will  not  ap- 
pear at  the  judgment  at  all.  Kai,  the  conjunction  here  used,  is 
rendered  exactly,  in  many  cases,  by  the  English  word  Even;  par- 
ticularly in  the  phrase  God  and  our  Father,  found  Gal.  i.  4,  1  Thess. 
L  3,  2  ^hess.  ii.  16,  &c.  In  the  last  of  these  places  the  Transla- 
tors have  rendered  it  even,  as  they  plainly  ought  to  have  done  in 
both  the  others :  since  the  present  rendering  makes  the  Apostle 
speak  nonsense. 

3i\\y. •Christ  is  called  the  True  God. 

1  John  V.  20,  In  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  This,  in  the  original,  7%t» 
Person,  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life.  If  this  passage  admits 
any  comment,  it  must  be  that  of  Christ  himself;  who  says,  /  am 
THE  life;  and  that  of  the  Evangelist:  who  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  Epistle,  and  second  verse,  says.  For  the  Life  was  manifested; 
and  we  have  seen  //,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  tliat  eternal 
Life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us. 

4thly.  Christ  is  called  the  Mighty  God. 

Paalms  1.  1 — 3,  The  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  and 
called  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down 
thereof.     Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  hath  shined. 
Our  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence  ;  afire  shall  devour 
before  him,  and  it  shall  be  very  tempestuous  round  about  him.     This 
Psalm  is  a  prediction  of  the  last  Judgment.     In  the  first  verse,  the 
Person,  who  comes  to  judge  the  world,  and  who  speaks  the  things, 
recorded  in  this  Psalm,  is  called  Al,  Aleim,  Jehovah  ;  and  is  ex- 
hibited as  calling  mankind  before  himyVom  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
his  going  down.     In  the  second,  he  is  represented  as  shining,  or 
displaying  his  glory,  out  of  Zion  ;  that  is,  by  his  dispensations  to 
his  Church.     In  the  third,  is  described  the  awful  splendour,  with 
which  he  will  appear,  the  fire  which  shall  consume,  and  the  con- 
vulsion which  shall  rend  asunder,  the  world,  at  that  great  and  ter- 
rible day.     But  Christ  alone  will  appear  on  that  day ;  and  at  his 
presence  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise  ;  and  by 
the  flaming  fire,  with  which  he  will  be  surrounded,  the  elements  wUl 
melt  with  jervent  heat^  and  the  earth  amd  the  works  that  are  therein 
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will  be  burnt  up.    Christ,  therefore,  is  the  God,  the  Mighty  God, 
the  Jehovah,  who  is  here  mentioned. 

Isaiah  ix.  6,  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born  ;  unto  us  a  Son  is  given : 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders :  and  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the 
everlasting  age,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  This  child,  this  Son,  is  the 
Mighty  God;  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age,  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  He  who  admits,  that  a  child,  a  son,  is  the  mighty  God,  will 
certainly  admit,  that  this  can  be  no  other  than  Christ.  He,  who 
docs  not,  will  charge  Isaiah  with  uttering  falsehood. 

The  same  name.  Wonderful,  is  also  given  to  him  by  himself, 
when  appearing  as  an  Angel ;  or  rather  as  the  Angel,  to  Manoah 
and  his  Wife,  Judges  xiii.  18,  Ayid  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
him,  Why  askest  thou  thus  after  my  name  ;  %ectng  it  is  secret  :  in 
the  Hebrew,  seeing  it  is  Wonderful :  the  same  word  being  used  in 
both  these  passages.  The  Hebrew  words,  which  are  translated 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  may  be  literally  rendered  The  Angel-Je- 
hovah, or  Jehovah-Angel  :  that  is,  He,  who,  though  Jehovah,  is 
yet  a  Messenger.*  For  this  view  of  the  subject  the  Scriptures 
themselves  furnish  the  most  ample  authority. 

In  Isaiah  xlviii.  12,  and  onward,  we  have  these  words :  Hearken 
unto  me,  O  Jacob,  and  Israel  my  called.  I  am  He;  I  am  the  first, 
I  also  am  the  last.  Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens.  I  call  unto 
them :  they  stand  up  together.  Come  ye  near  unto  me  ;  hear  ye 
this:  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning  ;  from  the  time 
that  it  was,  there  am  I.  And  now  the  Lord  God  and  his  Spirit  hath 
sent  me.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel:  lam  the  Lord  thy  God.  Here  the  Person  speaking  in- 
forms us  that  he  is  the  First  and  the  Last ;  that  'he  has  founded  the 
earth,  and  spanned  the  heavens  ;  that  he  is  Jehovah  God,  the  Re- 
deemer, and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel;  and  yet  he  says,  that  the  Lord 
Jehovah  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  him;  or,  as  Origen  and  Lowth 
translate  it.  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spirit.  The 
Person  sending,  therefore,  is  Jehovah  ;  and  the  Person  sent  is  also 
Jehovah. 

The  same  Person,  under  the  appearance,  and  by  the  name  of 
a  Man,  wrestled  with  Jacob  at  Peniel,  and  there  gave  him  the  name 
Israel,  or  a  Prince  of  God :  assigning  for  it  this  remarkable  reason : 
For  as  O' Prince  hast  thou  power  with  God,  and  with  men,  and  hast 

{revailed.  After  asking  his  name,  and  receiving  a  blessing  from 
im,  f  upon  which  he  departed)  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Peniel;  for,  said  he,  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  ts 
f  reserved. 

This  Person  is  called  by  Hosea,  God,  the  Angel,  and  Jehovah.  , 
ffe  had  vower  with  God ;  yea,  he  had  power  over  the  Angel,  and 

*  See  Horde/t  New  TranitatioD  of  Hoiea.   Appendli 
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prevailed.  He  had  wept,  and  made  supplication  unto  him.  He 
found  him  in  Bethel ;  and  there  he  spake  niih  us,  even  Jehovah, 
God  of  Hosts.  Horsley,  whose  biblical  opinions  will  rarely  be 
disputed  with  success,  has  the  following  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject. "  This  Man,  therefore,  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  this  Angel  of 
Hosea,  who  wresded  with  Jacob,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Jeho- 
vah-Angel, of  whom  we  so  often  read  in  the  English  Bible,  under 
the  name  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord."  A  phrase  of  an  unfortunate 
structure,  and  so  ill  conformed  to  the  original,  that,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
it  has  led  many  into  the  error  of  conceiving  of  the  Lord  as  one 
person,  and  of  the  Angel  as  another.  The  word  of  the  Hebrew, 
ill  rendered  "  the  Lord,"  is  not,  like  the  English  word,  an  appel- 
lative, expressing  rank,  or  condition ;  but  it  is  the  proper  name 
Jehovah.  And  this  proper  name  Jehovah  is  not,  in  the  Hebrew, 
a  genitive  after  the  noun  substantive  "  Angel,"  as  the  English 
represent  it;  but  the  words  nwr,  and  ti6d,  "Jehovah,"  and 
"  Angel,"  are  two  substantive  nouns,  in  apposition ;  both  speaking 
of  the  same  person ;  the  one  by  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Es- 
sence ;  the  other  by  a  title  of  Office.  "  Jehovah-Angel"  would 
be  a  better  rendering.  The  Jehovah-Angel  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  no  other  than  He,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  incar- 
nate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Firgin  Mary. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  these  observations,  Manoah  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  Angel  who  appeared  unto  him :  for  he 
said  unto  his  Wife,  verse  22,  We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have 
seen  God.  In  the  same  manner  is  the  same  Person  presented  to 
us,  Malachi  iii.  1,  Behold,  I  xoill  send  my  Messenger,  and  he  shall 
prepare  the  way,  before  me  ;  a:id  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  sud" 
denly  come  to  his  temple  ^  even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  whom  ye 
delight  in :  behold,  he  shall  come,  salth  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  In 
Luke  vii.  27,  Christ  speaking  of  John  the  Baptist,  says.  This  is  he, 
<f  whom  it  is  written,  Behold  I  send  my  Messenger  before  thyface^ 
zoho  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  John  the  Baptist  was, 
therefore,  the  Messenger,  who  was  to  prepare  the  way;  ana  the  Lordj 
xven  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  was  Christ.  The  person,  also, 
speaking,  who  is  here  called  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  and  w^ho  says, 
this  Messenger  shall  prepare  the  way  before  himself,  is  also  Christ* 
5thly.  Christ  is  called  the  God  of  Israel. 

Exodus  xxiv.  9,  10,  Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  they  saw  the  God 
of  Israel.  Psalm  Ixviii.  17,  18,  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand,  even  thousands  of  Angch.  The  Lord  is  among  them,  as 
in  Sinai,  even  the  holy  place.  Thou  hdst  ascended  on  high,  thou 
tiast  led  captivity  captive,  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  Men.  Ephe- 
sians  iv.  8,  Wherefore  he  saith.  When  he  ascended  on  high,  he  lea 
captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  Men.  J^ow  that  he  ascended, 
what  is  it,  but  that  he  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth?    He  ihat  descend',d  is  the  same^  alsoj  that  ascended  up/or 
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(ibave  all  heavens ^  that  he  might  fill  all  things j  and  he  gave  some 
Apostlesj  and  some  prophets^  d:c.  Here  the  Apostle  informs  us, 
that  the  person^  who  ascended  on  high^  and  led  captivity  captive^  is 
Christ*  The  Psalmist  informs  us,  that  the  person,  who  ascended 
on  highj  and  led  captivity  captive^  is  the  Lord^  who  appeared  in 
Sinai.  And  Moses  informs  us,  that  the  Lord,  w/io  appeared  in 
Sinaij  was  the  God  of  Israel.  We  also  know,  that  no  man  hath 
seen  God,  the  Father,  at  any  time.  Christ  therefore  is  the  God 
of  Israel.  Of  course,  the  God  of  Israel,  so  often  mentioned  in 
.  the  Old  Testament,  is  every  where,  peculiai-ly  Christ. 
6thly.  Christ  is  called  Jehovah. 

On  this  subject  Horsley  observes,  "  The  word  Jehovah,  being 
descriptive  ot  the  Divine  Essence,  is  equally  the  name  of  every 
one  of  the  Three  Persons  in  that  Essence.  Ihe  compound  Jeho- 
vah-Sabaoth  belongs  properly  to  the  second  Person,  being  his 
appropriate  demiurgic  title;  describing,  not  merely  the  Lord  of 
such  armies,  as  military  leaders  bring  into  the  f  eld,  but  the  unmade, 
self-existent  Maker  and  Sustainer  of  the  whole  array  and  order  of 
the  Universe." 

Isaiah  vi.  1,  and  3,  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died,  I  saw 
Jehovah*  silting  on  his  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train 
filled  the  Temple,  and  one  of  the  Seraphim  cried  to  another,  and 
said,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts :  and  again,  in  the  5th, 
8th,  1 1th,  and  12th  verses  of  the  same  chapter.  St.  John,  quoting 
the  9th  and  10th  verses  of  this  chapter,  in  nis  Gospel,  chapter  xii. 
40,  says,  TTiese  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  sazo  his,  that  is,  Christ's 
glory,  and  spake  of  him.  To  prove  beyond  controversy,  that 
Christ  is  the  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  here  mentioned,  I  observe  that 
no  person  is  spoken  of  in  the  chapter,  except  Uzziah,  Jehovah  op 
Hosts,  the  Seraphim,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  the  people  of  Israel. 
The  Seraphim  and  the  people  of  Israel,  being  mentioned  only  in 
.  the  aggregate,  must  be  laid  out  of  the  question.  Christ,  therefore, 
being,  oy  the  decision  of  the  Evangelist,  spoken  of  iu  this  chapter, 
must  be  either  the  prophet  himself,  King  Uzziah,  or  Jehovah  op 
Hosts.  It  happens  also,  unfortunately  for  Unitarians,  that  the 
prophet  saw  the  glory  of  no  other  person,  but  Jehovah  op  Hosts; 
yet  St.  John  assures  us,  he  saw  the  glory  of  Christ.  St.  John^s 
,  opinion  on  this  subject  we  cannot  mistake,  if  we  remember,  that 
he  conmiences  his  Gospel  in  this  manner :  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  tlu  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

Isaiah  xl.  3,  7%€  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness.  Pre- 
pare  ye  the  way  q/"  Jehovah,  make  straight  in  the  desert,  a  highway 
for  our  God.  John  the  Baptist,  when  asked  by  the  Messengers  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  Who  art  thou  ?  answered,  John  i.  23,  /  am  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  as  saith  the  Prophet  Esaias.    St.  Matthew,  speaking  of  John 

*  Lowth*s  Notes  on  this  Verse 
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the  Baptist,  chapter  iii.  3,  says,  This  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by 
Esaias  the  Prophet j  saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  ToUder- 
ness^  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. 
From  these  passages,  compared,  it  is  evident,  that  Christ,  before 
whom  John  cried,  was  the  Lord,  whose  way  he  directed  thus  to 
be  prepared  in  the  wilderness ;  the  Jehovah,  spoken  of  by  the 
Prophet;  the  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  who  said,  Jl/a/acAt  iii.  1,  Behold^ 
I  wiil  send  my  messenger  before  my  face,  and  he  shall  prepare  the 
way  before  me. 

Exodus  iii.  2 — 6,  And  the  Angel-Jehovah  appeared  unto  him, 
in  a  fame  of  fre,  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush:  and  he  looked,  and 
behold  the  bush  burned  with  fre,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed. 
And  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight,  why 
the  bush  is  not  burned.  And  when  Jehovah  saw,  that  he  turned 
aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and 
said,  Moses,  Moses  !  And  he  said,  Here  am  L  And  he  said,  Draw 
not  nigh  hither:  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet  ^  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.  Moreover  he  said^  I  am  the 
God  of  thy  Father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob*  And  Moses  hid  his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look 
upon  God.  In  this  passage  wc  are  informed,  that  the  Axokl-Je- 
BOVAH  appeared  to  Moses,  in  the  burning  bush,  and  said  to  him,  I 
am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  ofJatoh. 
The  word  j^w^c/,  as  you  well  know,  denotes  a  person  sent ^  and, 
of  course,  implies  a  person  sending.  The  Person  here  sent  is 
called  Jehovah,  and  styles  himself  the  God  of  Abraham.  It  needs 
no  words  to  show,  that  tlic  Person  sent  cannot  be  God  the  Fa- 
ther ;  or  that  he  must  be  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  God  the 
Sox.  Christ  therefore  is  the  Jehovah,  mentioned  in  this  passage, 
as  the  God  of  Abraham^  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

The  application  of  these  peculiar  names  of  the  Godhead  to  our 
Saviour  furnishes,  in  my  view,  an  unanswerable  argument  to  prove 
his  divinity :  for, 

1st.  In  Isaiah  xlii.  8,  God  says,  I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  mynanuy 
and  my  glory  I  will  not  give  to  another. 

In  this  passage,  God  declares,  that  he  will  not  give  his  nanie,  or 
glory,  both  terms  meaning  here  the  same  thing,  to  another.  Yet, 
m  the  word  of  this  same  God,  his  several  peculiar  and  distin- 
guishing names  are  given  to  Jesus  Christ ;  not  indeed  communi- 
cated to  him;  but  applied  to  him,  as  his  own  original,  proper  ap- 
pellations. This  we  are  taught,  at  large,  Exodus  xxiii.  20,  21, 
Behold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to 
bring  thee  into  the  place  zvhich  I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  him, 
and  obey  his  voice  ;  provoke  him  not :  for  he  will  not  pardon  your 
transgressions,  for  My  Name  is  in  him.  Here  we  arc  informed, 
that  the  Angel,  sent  before  the  Israelites,  would  not  pardon  their 
transgressions,  if  they  provoked  him,  and  are  thus  certainly  taught, 
that  he  possessed  the  right  and  power  of  pardoning  sin.     But  whA 
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can  forgive  sins^  except  God?  We  are  further  informed,  that  the 
Name  of  God  is  in  this  Angel;  not  that  it  is  given,  or  communicated, 
to  him,  but  that  it  exists  in  him,  and  belongs  to  him,  originally* 
What  this  Name  is,  the  passage,  last  quoted  from  Isaiah,  declares 
to  us ;  I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my  Name.  It  is  also  declared,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  Moses,  when  asking  of  God,  Exodus  iii.  13, 
What  was  his  Name,  that  he  might  dcciare  it  to  the  children  of  Is- 
raeL  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  1  am  that  I  am.  JTius  shall  ye  say 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sejit  me  unto  you.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  name  I  am  has  the  same  import  with 
Jehovah.  All  this  is  rendered  perfectly  consistent,  and  obvious, 
by  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  Christ.  land  my  Father  are  one, 
•aid  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews* 

For  God,  therefore,  in  his  own  word,  to  give,  or  apply,  his  name, 
or  glory,  to  Christ,  is  not  to  give  it  to  another ;  but  to  apply  to 
Christ  names,  which  arc  his  own  proper  appellations.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  this  assertion,  on  the  part  ot 
God,  cannot  be  true.  The  doctrine  therefore  is  false ;  for  Let  God 
be  true,  but  every  fnan  a  liar ;  that  is,  every  man,  who  opposes  God. 

2dly.  In  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  39,  in  Isaiah  xliii.  10,  xUv.  6,  8, 
and  xiv.  5, 14,  21,  and  in  various  other  places,  God  says,  that  there 
is  no  God  beside  him;  that  there  is  none  else;  and  that  he  knows 
not  any.  Yet  Christ  is  called  God,  and  announced  by  other  names 
of  the  Deity,  in  the  several  passages  abovementioned,  and  in  many 
others ;  and  this  by  the  same  God,  who  made  this  declaration. 
That  he  is  not  so  called,  in  a  subordinate,  delegated,  or  derived 
sense,  is  unquestionably  evident ;  first,  from  the  titles  given  to  him, 
viz.  The  True  God;  Tlie  Mighty  God;  The  Great  God;  The  God 
of  Israel;  Jehovah;  and /am/  all  of  them  names,  never  given  in 
the  Scriptures  to  any  being,  but  the  Deity:  secondly,  from  the, 
things  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  same  passages;  many  of  which,  as 
you  must  have  observed,  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  being,  ex-, 
cept  the  one  living  and  true  God. 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Scriptures  speak  language  which 
is  to  be  understood  in  its  customary  sense,  the  only  sense  in  which 
it  ca^ii  be  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  to 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  those  for  whom  the  Scriptures  were, 
written ;  if  it  be  admitted,  that  God  has  chosen  the  most  proper 
terms  to  communicate  true  ideas  of  Iiimself  to  mankind ;  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  j  and  perfectly,  Gojd. 


SERMON  XXXVI. 


DITimTT   OP   CHRIST, — PROOrS    FROM    THE   ATTRIBUTES    AND 

ACTIONS    ASCRIBED    TO    HIM. 


RoKiKS  viii  3,  4. — For  what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  thai  it  tccu  weak  through  the 
JUth,  Oodf  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fle^j  and  for  nn,  conr 
dtmned  Sin  in  the  flesh  ;  That  the  rigMeousness  of  the  Law  mighi  lifiUfiUed  in 
uSf  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  tnU  after  Uie  Spirit. 


For  Ood,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fle^,  and  of  a  nn^iffering, 
hath  condemn^  sin  in  the  flesh,  {the  thing  impossible  to  the  Law,  beeaust  ii  wot 
weak  through  the  flesh  .*)  That  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  masf  be  fuffiUed  bjf  us 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but  according  to  the  Spirit. 

Dr.  Jfodtnig^r*  Translation. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  observed,  that  the  great  and  com- 
manding doctrines  of  Christianity  arc  briefly  declared  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Scripture;  and,  as  such,  recited  the  following: 

I.  That  int  Law  could  not  destroy  Sin  in  Man : 

II.  That  God  has  accomplished  this  work  by  sending  his  own  Son 
into  the  world : 

III.  That  this  rcas  done,  in  order  tliat  the  righteousness  of  the 
Law  might  be  fulfilled  by  Christians. 

As  the^r5^  of  these  propositions  had  been  sufficiently  discussed ; 
I  proposed,  in  a  series  of  Sermons,  to  examine  the  second;  and  to 
commence  the  examination  by  inquiring  into  the  character  of  hinij 
who  is  here  called  God's  own  Son.  After  reciting  several  scriptu- 
ral comments  on  this  phrase,  I  asserted,  that  it  contains  the  follow- 
ing important  Doctrine : 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  perfectly  God. 

This  doctrine  I  proposed  to  illustrate  under  several  heads  of  Dis- 
course, then  specified ;  the  first  of  which  was, 

That  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  True  and  Per' 
feet  God. 

The  argument,  .Contained  in  this  proposition,  I  proposed  to  ex- 
hibit by  snowing,  that  the 

Karnes, 

Attributes,  and 

Actions  of  God,  together  with  the 

Relations^  which  he  sustains  to  his  creatures,  are  in  the  Scriptures 
ascribed  to  Christ ;  and.  That  divine  worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  re- 
quired  to  b*.  rendered,  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered^ 
to  him. 
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The  first  of  these  subjects,  viz.  the  Kamcs  of  God^  I  then  show- 
ed, at  sufficient  length  for  my  design,  to  he  abundantly  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures.  1  now  jjropose  to  exhibit  this  ti-uth  con- 
cerning the  Attributes. 

I.  The  peculiar  attrihutrs  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the 
Scriptures.  • 

1st.  Eternity. 

Revelation  i.  10,  11.  &c.  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lor d^s  Day ^ 
and  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet,  saying ,  I  am  Al^ 
pha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  iMst,  and  I  turned  to  see  the  voice 
that  spake  with  me  ;  and,  being  (timed,  I  saw  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks  ^  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks,  one  like  unto  the 
Son  of  Man  ;  and  when  I  saw  him  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead :  and  he 
laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me.  Fear  not,  I  am  the 
first  and  the  Last,  I  am  he,  that  livcth  and  was  dead,  tind  behold, 
lam  alive  for  evermore.  Amen. 

Revelation  ii.  8,  These  things  saith  the  First  and  the  Last,  who 
nas  dead  and  is  alive. 

Isaiah  xHv.  6,  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  King  of  Israel,  and  his 
Reedeemer,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  lam  the  First,  and  lam  the  Last, 
and  beside  me  there  is  no  God. 

Isaiah  xlviii.  12,  Hearken  unto  me,  O  Jacob,  and  Israel  my  call^ 
ed^  lam  he  ;  /  am  the  First ;  I  also  am  the  Last.  Mine  hana,  also, 
hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  &c. 

In  the  two  first  of  these  passages,  it  will  not,  for  it  plainly  can- 
dot,  be  disputed,  that  the  person,  spoken  of  by  St.  John,  and 
afterwards  speaking  of  himself,  who  was  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man 
who  was  dead,  is  alive,  and  livethfor  ever  more,  was  Christ ;  and 
this  person  in  four  instances  declares  himself  to  be  the  First  and 
the  Last:  the  strongest  assertion,  that  Eternity  past,  and  to  come, 
belongs  to  himself.  If  he  is  the  First,  none  can  have  been  before 
him :  if  he  is  the  Last,  none  can  be  after  him. 

In  the  two  last  passages,  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  (the  latter  of 
which'  has  in  the  preceding  discourse  been  clearly  proved  to  be 
written  concerning  Christ)  Jehovah  or  Hosts,  who  declares, 
that  beside  himself  there  is  no  God,  declares  also,  that  He  is  the 
First,  and  that  He  is  the  Last.  This  language,  with  mathematical 
certainty,  is  attributable  to  but  one  being ;  and  that  being  is  the 
only  living  and  true  God. 

Proverbs  viii.  22,  23,  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning 
of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting, 
from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  roas. 

That  the  Person,  here  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Wisdom,  is 

Christ,  cannot  be  rationally  questioned  by  any  man,  who  reads  this 

chapter  with  attention ;  especially,  if  he  compares  it  with  the  ac- 

<:ount,  given  by  the  same  rerson,iof  himself,  in  the  first  chapter  of 

the  same  book ;  where  he  exhibits  himself  as  the  Judge,  and  Re- 
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warder,  of  mankind.  To  place  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  Si.  Paul 
informs  us,  that  Christ  is  the  JVisdom  of  God.  But  this  Person  says, 
he  was  set  vpfrom  everlasting. 

Micah  V.  2,  JInd  thou^  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  though  thou  he  liitU 
among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth 
unto  mc^  that  is  to  be  Rider  in  Israel  ^  whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old ^  from  everlasting :  In  the  Hebrew,  TVowi  the  days  of 
eternity.  This  passage  was,  in  a  sense,  proverbially,  acknowleogeil 
by  the  Jewish  nation  to  be  a  propliecy  of  Christ.  See  Matt*  ii.  6, 
where  it  is  quoted,  as  such,  by  the  Pharisees,  in  answer  to  Herod^s 
inquiry  concerning  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah.  Besides,  God, 
speaking  in  the  passage  itself,  says,  Yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come 
forth  unto  me,  &c.  Here  He,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from 
the  days  of  eternity,  is  said  by  another  Person  to  come  forth  tmia 
the  Person  freaking  ;  that  is,  unto  God  the  Father. 

John  i.  1,  2,  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God, 

1  John  V.  20,  77^/5  is  the  True  God,  and  or  even,  the  Etenuil 
Life. 

The  names  Jehovah,  I  am,  and  /  am  thai  I  am,  already  proved 
to  belong  to  Christ,  are  also  the  strongest  expressions  oi  original 
and  eternal  existence.  The  phrase,  lam,  Christ  in  a  peculiar 
manner  applies  to  himself.  John  viii.  58,  Jlnd  Jceus  said  wUo 
them,  Verily  verily  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  zoas  I  am, 
John  viii.  21,  T/'  ye  believe  not  that  I  am,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins. 
Matthew  xxviii.  20,  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  &c.  Here  Christ 
does  not  say,  Before  Abraham  was,  I  was  ;  or  I  will  be  with  you 
alway;  hut  I  am,  teaching  us  explicitly,  that  past  and  future  are 
perfectly  present  to  himself;  and  that  his  own  existence  is  one  pre- 
sent time. 

2dly.  Both  by, these  names,  and  by  other  ascriptions  of  Eternity 
to  Christ,  lie  is  declared  to  be  undcrivcd,  or  self  existent. 

He  who  is  the  First,  he  whose  existence  is  one  present  time,  ne- 
cessarily exists  only  of  himself. 

3dly.  Omnipotence  is  directly  ascribed  to  Christ. 

Rev.  i.  8,  J  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End* 
ing,  saith  the  Lord,  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty.  In  the  1 1  th  verse  of  this  chapter  Christ  utters  these 
words  of  himself.  Either,  then,  there  are  two  persons,  who  truly 
say  these  things,  each  of  himself;  or  Christ  declares  them  of  him- 
self in  both  these  verses.  The  choice  in  this  alternative  I  wiilinely 
leave  to  the  Unitarians :  for,  either  way,  the  great  question  in  de- 
bate is  determined  with  equal  certainty*  If  Christ  speaks  the 
words  in  the  8th  verse,  he  is  the  Almighty ;  if  not,  there  are  two 
Persons,  who  are  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  IHrst  and  the  Last. 
Origen  comments  on  these  words  in  the  following  manner :  ^<  And 
that  thou  mayest  know  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
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to  be  one  and  the  same,  hear  John  speaking  in  the  Revelation  in 
this  manner.  These  things  saith  the  Lord  God^  who  1*5,  and  who 
ioaSy  and  who  is  to  come ;  the  Almighty :  for  who  is  ihe  Almighty 
to  coniC,  except  Christ?"  Origen  supposed  *  0 "c^o.aevotf  to  indicate 
thp  couxing  of  Christ  at  the  day  of  Judgment.  Psalm  xlv.  3,  Gird 
iky  sv^c^-dnpon  thy  thigh^  0  Most  Mighty.  He  who  is  most  mighty 
is  plainly  Almighty.  Matthew  xxviii.  18,  And  Jesus  came,  and 
spake  unto  them^  saying,  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  Heaven  and 
m  Earth.  TUe  Greek  word  here  is  egxtfia ;  the  most  proper  mean- 
ing of  which  ij  au/Aonf^,  control,  or  dominion.  But  he,  who  has 
the  authority,  control,  or  dominion,  over  all  things,  unquestionably 
possesses  all  puvtr,  in  the  original  and  absolute  sense. 

This  control  w=i3  manifested  by  Christ  in  the  obedience  of  dis- 
eases, life,  and  dcaUi,  the  elements  of  this  world,  and  Angels  both 
^ood  and  evil,  to  bi3  command.  The  manner,  in  which  he  exer- 
cised his  control  over  all  these  things,  was,  it  should  be  remembered, 
the  same,  which  he  n.'ed  at  the  creation.  In  both  cases  he  spoke, 
and  it  was  done.  The  bread,  with  which  he  fed  the  two  companies 
of  four  thousand,  and  five  thousand,  men,  came  into  existence,  just 
as  the  Heavens  and  the  Farth  had  before  done,  in  obedience  to  his 
mere  pleasure.  To  the  leper  he  said,  /  will  ^  be  thou  clean  ^  to 
the  deaf  ears.  Be  opened^  to  the  blrnd.  Receive  thy  sight ^  to  the 
demons,  come  out  ojthe  man;  and  to  the  winds  and  waves.  Peace: 
he  still :  as  he  had  before  said.  Let  there  be  light ;  and  was  in  the 
same  manner  obeyed.  The  most  proper  mode,  however,  of  ex- 
hibiting the  Omnipotence  of  Christ,  is  to  appeal  to  those  acts  by 
which  it  is  peculiarly  displayed.  When  we  read  John  i.  3,  All 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made 
which  was  made  ;  and  Hebrews  i.  2,  Upholding  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power  ]  we  are  presented  with  the  strongest  possible 
proofs,  that  his  power  is  unlimited.  He,  who  created,  and  who 
upholds,  the  Universe,  plainly  can  do  every  thing,  which  in  its 
inature  is  possible ;  and  is  in  the  absolute  sense  Omnipotent. 

4thly.  Omniscience  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ. 

John  xxi.  17,  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things* 
To  this  ascription  of  Omniscience  Christ  makes  no  reply ;  and, 
flierefore,  admits  it  in  its  full  latitude.  If  it  had  not  been  true ;  it 
IS  impossible,  that  he  should  have  permitted  Peter  to  continue  in 
so  dangerous  an  error. 

Mattnew  xi.  27,  All  things  are  delivered  utiio  me  of  my  Fathery 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father :  neither  knoweth  any 
one  the  Father,  save  the  Son  ;  and  he,  to  whomsoever  ihe  Son  will 
reveal  him.  In  this  passage  both  the  Omniscience  and  incomprt' 
hensibility  of  Christ  are  declared  by  himself.  He,  who  knows  the 
Father,  is  Omniscient.  He,  who  is  known  only  by  the  Father,  is 
incoinprehensible. 

No  exercise  of  Omniscience  is  more  peculiarly  declaratory  of 
duU  perfection,  than  searching  the  heart ;  and  none  moVe  pec^MEty 
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challenged  by  God  as  his  sole  prerogative.  Accordingly,  1  Eangs 
viii.  39,  Solomon^  addressing  himself  lo  God  in  his  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple,  says,  For  thou,  even  thou  ordy^  knowest 
the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  Men.  Yet,  Revelation  ii.  23,  Christ 
says,  And  all  the  churches  shall  knozo,  tliat  I  am  he,  who  searcheth 
the  reins  and  the  hearts :  and  St,  John,  chapter  ii.  23,  24,  says  .Vow, 
when  he  was  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  passover,  in  the  feast  day,  many 
believed  in  his  name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles  which  he  did.  Bxd 
Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  because  he  knew  all  men* 
Accordingly,  in  Matthew  ix.  4,  it  is  said,  And  Jesus,  knowing  their 
thoughts :  in  Matthew  xii.  23,  And  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts :  in 
Lulce  V.  22,  When  Jesus  perceived  their  thoughts :  in  LuKe  vi.  8, 
But  he  knew  their  thoughts:  in  Luke  ix.  47,  And  Jesus  perceiving 
the  thought  of  their  heart :  and  in  Luke  xi.  17,  But  he,  knowing  their 
thoughts.  In  all  these  passages  we  have  the  most  absolute  proof, 
that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Christ  to  search  the  heart  9  and  that, 
therefore,  he  is  the  God,  to  whom  Solomon  prayed.  The  same 
truth  is  also  declared  in  the  fullest  manner  by  Christ  in  each  of  his 
messages  to  the  seven  Churches,  in  the  verses  beginning  with  / 
know  thy  works,  &lc.     See  Rev.  ii.  iii. 

5thly.   Omnipresence  is  ascribed  to  Christ. 

Matthew  xviii.  20,  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.  This  fact,  the  gather- 
ing together  of  persons  in  the  name  of  Christ,  has  from  the  times 
of  the  Apostles  yearly  existed  in  many  thousands  of  places.  Yet 
Christ  according  to  his  own  declaration  is  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
assemblies. 

Matthew  xxviii.  20,  Lo,  I  cm  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  7oorld.  Here  CImst  dccLu-cs,  that  he  is  with  the  Apostles, 
and  succeeding  Ministers,  aliuay,  unto  the  end  of  the  JVorld.  But 
Ministers  are  in  a  sense  scattered  through  the  world.  With  all 
these  Christ  has  promised  alway  to  be  present. 

Unitarians  object  against  this  interi)retation  of  this  passage  that 
"sug  T»jtf  (fuvrgXeiaj  th  "cuwvo^  ought  to  be  rendered  unto  the  end  of 
the  age.  To  this  1  answcr,^rs/,  that  this  phrase  is  used  three  times 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthexo  by  Christ  himself:  Matthew  xiii.  39, 
40,  and  49,  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  World :  as  therefore  the 
tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of 
this  world:  and  ai^ain,  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world  y  the 
Angel  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just. 
These,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  only  instances,  in  which  the  phrase 
b  used  at  all ;  and  in  all  these,  except  the  passage  now  in  dispute, 
it  certainly  signifies  the  end  of  the  World,  at  the  general  Judgment. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  supposing,  that  Clirist,  who  used  it  in  this 
sense  in  three  instances  out  of  four,  totally  varied  his  meaning  in 
the  fourth  instance,  without  giving  any  notice  of  such  variation. 

Secondly,  If  the  interpretation,  contended  for,  be  admitted,  the 
passage  will  3till  equally  declare  the  truth  alleged  fix>m  it.    For, 
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if  Christ  was  present  alway  with  the  Apostles,  only  to  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  age,  he  is  Omnipresent.  They  preached  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  But  no  being  could  be  present  with  ihtm 
alway^  in  these  separate  and  distant  regions,  but  he  whofilltih  all 
things.     Ephcsians  iv.  10. 

To  avoid  the  difficulty,  which  is  presented  to  the  Unitarians  by 
this  passage,  Mr.  Belsham,  one  of  the  most  considerable  Socinian 
writers  at  the  present  time,  informs  us,  that  Christ  was  with  St. 
Paid;  and,  I  presume  therefore,  with  the  other  Apostles :  since 
the  promise  was  made  personally  to  them ;  hy  his  bodily  presence^ 
which  yet  was  invisible.  Accordingly,  Christ  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  constantly,  and  most  rapidly,  flying,  throughout  that  age, 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  Apostle  to  Aposde.  I  cannot  but 
blush  for  human  nature,  to  see  such  wretched  subterfuges  resorted 
to  by  a  man,  styled  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel^  as  serious  comments 
on  the  Word  of  God ;  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  his  direct  declarations;  and  for  the  saKc  of  retaining  a  sys- 
tem, palpably  contradictory  to  those  declarations.  What  mmd  does 
not  revolt  at  such  a  debasing  representation  of  the  Redeemer? 
Surely  this  gentleman  might  have  recollected,  that  St.  Peter  said, 
that  the  Heavens  must  receive  Christ  until  the  times  of  the  restitur 
tion  of  all' things :  that  St.  Paul  said,  When  he  had  purged  away 
our  sins  J  by  himself  on  the  cross^  he  sate  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  an  high :  that  Christ  himself  said  to  his  disciples,  and 
now  I  go  my  way  to  Him  that  sent  me;  and  to  the  Father,  in  his  in- 
tercessory prayer,  and  now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world;  but  these 
are  in  the  world;  and  I  come  to  Ihce. 

But  this  interpretation  will  not  help  the  Unitarians  over  the  diffi- 
culty. He  could  not,  on  this  plan,  be  with  them  alway;  and  there- 
fore his  promise  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Besides,  this  promise,  thus 
understood,  would  be  scarcely  at  all  applicable  to  the  purpose,  for 
which  it  was  given  ;  viz.  the  support  and  consolation  of  those,  who 
should  disciple,  and  baptize,  all  nations :  for  these,  existing  in  every 
age,  as  well  as  in  many  countries,  unto  the  real  end  of  the  worlds 
need  alike  the  blessing,  which  is  promised. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances,  in  which  a  meaning,  laboriously 
contrived  to  make  the  Scriptures  accord  with  a  preconceived  sys- 
tem, is  substituted  for  the  obvious  and  true  one ;  and  may  serve  as 
a  representative  of  the  rest. 

6thly.  Immutability  is  ascribed  to  Christ.  Hebrews  xiii.  8,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Psalm  en.  27,  &:c.  quoted  Hebrexos  i.  10,  &ic.  And  thou,  Lord^ 
m  the  beginning,  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
Heavens  arc  the  xoorks  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish^  but  thou 
remainest ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and 
as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed; 
but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end.  This  pas- 
sage is  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be  spoken  of  Christ,  as  I  shall  bave 
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occasion  to  show  more  particularly  hereafter:  and  in  both  passages 
he  is  declared  to  possess  absolute  immutability.  On  this  suhjcct 
I  ar^ue  in  (he  following  manner: 

if  Christ  is  unchangeable;  he  is  so,  either  because  his  facnliUs 
are  so  immensely  greats  and  his  character  so  perfectly  good^  as  to  be 
incapable  of  change^  either  by  increase  or  diminution  ;  or,  if  the  sup- 
position be  possible,  because  he  possesses  a  mind^  Tchich^  having 
originally  received  all  its  ideas^  is  unable,  by  means  of  its  singular 
constitution,  either  to  lose  any  of  those  zohich  it  has  received,  or,  to 
receive  any  more  ;  and  which,  having  originally  possessed  a  certain 
degree  of  energy,  and  moral  worth,  is,  by  its  singidar  nature,  also, 
made  incapable  in  both  these  respects  of  any  alteration.  No  words 
arc  necessary  to  show,  that  every  new  idea  makes  a  real  change 
m  the  recipient;  and  that,  therefore,  every  Intelligent  creature 
changes  of  necessity  every  day,  in  the  manner,  which  we  actually 
behold. 

That  Christ  is  not  unchangeable,  accortling  to  the  latter  of  these 
suppositions,  will,  1  suppose,  be  admitted  without  a  debate.  For 
though  I  have  made  the  supposition,  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  the  essential  nature  of  an  Intelligent  being.  No  such 
being,  turning  his  mind  to  the  objects,  by  which  thought  is  excited, 
can  possibly  fail  of  receiving  new  ideas.  Besides,  that  Christ  is 
not  in  this  manner  unchangeable  is  certain,  from  Luke  ii.  52,  And 
Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man.  Here  it  is  asserted,  not  only  that  he  changed,  when  twelve 
yeai-s  of  age,  but  so  perceptibly  as  to  have  the  change  dstinctly 
marked  by  those  around  him. 

Therefore,  by  necessary  consequence  he,  concerning  whom  tliis 
attribute  is  asserted,  is  infinitely  different  in  nature  from  the  Infant^ 
which  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  was  united  to  that  Infant 
by  a  myistcrious  union,  so  as  to  become  one  person,  denominated, 
with  strict  propriety,  by  the  one  name  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Anoint- 
td  Saviour, 

II.  The  peculiar  Actions  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the 
Scriptures, 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

I  St.  That  the  Creation  of  all  things  is  ascribed  to  Christy 

John  i.  3,  By  him  all  things  were  made ;  and  without  him  zoas 
7U>t  even  one  thing  made,  xohich  hath  been  made. 

Colossiiuis  i.  IG,  For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in 
heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  all  things  were 
created  by  him  and  for  him, 

Hebrews  i.  10,  quoted  from  Psalm  cii.  25,  Thou  Lord  in  the  be* 
ginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ^  and  the  heavens  are 
the  work  of  thy  hands. 

It  has  been  denied,  that  this  last  passage  is  applied  by  the  Apos- 
tle to  Christ;  but  the  denial  cannot.  1  thiuk,  have  proceeded  even 
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from  prejudice.  It  must  have  resulted  from  absolute  inattention.  H 
In  the  7lh  verse  the  Apostle  says,  And  of  the  angels  he  saiihy  Who 
makeih  his  angels  spirits^  and  his  Ministers  ajlame  of  fire.  Bui 
unto  the  Son  he  saith^  What?  Two  things^  which  Ibllow.  The  first  j 
quoted  from  the  xlvth  Psalm^  beginning  Thy  throne,  0  God,  ^sforr^- 
ever  and  ever^  the  second,  quoted  from  Psalm  cii.  and  beginning* 
with  TTiou  Lord  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  cf  the 
earth :  and  these  two  are  coupled  by  the  conjunction  Koi,  or  and,* 
In  this  manner  the  passage  has  meaning,  and  syntax  ;  but,  without 
it,  has  neither.  If  the  passage  bo  not  applied  to  Christ  by  the 
Apostle,  he  departs  entirely  from  his  discourse,  begun  before,  and* 
continued  after,  this  passage ;  that  is,  carried  through  the  whole 
chapter;  and  inserts  these  three  verses,  containing,  according  lo  , 
this  scheme,  not  even  a  parenthetical  reference  lo  any  thing  in  the 
chapter,  nor  indeed  to  any  thing  in  the  whole  book.  In  the  mean 
ijme,  the  and,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  former  quotation, 
and  which  detcnnines  it,  beyond  debate,  to  be  a  part  of  the  speech 
of  inr  Famer  *o  the  Son,  makes  it,  according  to  this  scheme,  to  be 
un^mmaiical  nonsense.  Surely  such  writing  ought  net  to  be  at- 
Iriouted  to  the  Apostle  Paul  ^  even  if  we  regaixl  only  his  charac- 
ter, as  a  man  of  understanding.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  for  the  present  purpose  the  passage  may  be  dispensed 
with,  without  any  disadvantage  :  those,  which  remain,  being  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  establish  the  point.  In  the  two  former  of  these 
passages  it  is  asserted,  that  all  things  in  Heaven  and  in  earth,  visi* 
ble  and  invisible  ;  nay,  that  every  thing  zohich  has  been  made,  with- 
out the  exception  even  of  one  ;  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ :  in  the 
latter,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  Jewish  appropriate  phrase  to 
denote  the  Universe,  are  declared  to  be  the  work  of  his  hands. 

On  these  passages  I  observe,  that,  if  a  person,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  language,  were  to  sit  down  purposely  to  express  the 
proposition,  that  Christ, created  all  things,  he  could  not  find  words 
lo  express  it  more  clearly,  and  decisively,  than  those,  which  con- 
vey to  us  each  of  these  scriptural  declarations.  St.  John,  particu- 
larly, has  gone  the  utmost  length,  which  human  language  will  per* 
mit ;  when,  after  saying,  And  by  him  all  things  xcere  made,  he 
subjoins,  and  without  him  was  not  even  one  thing  made,  which  has 
been  made. 

2dly.  The  preservation  of  all  things  is  also  ascribed  lo  Christ  in 
the  most  explicit  manner. 

Colossians  1.  1 7,  By  him,  that  is,  Christ,  do  all  things  consist. 

Hebrews  i.  1,2,  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  man" 
Tiers,  spake  unto  our  fathers  by  the  Prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  son^  Whom  he  hath  appoijited  heir  of  all 
things  ;  by  whom  also  he  made  the  xcorlds  :  Who,  being  the  bright* 
ness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person^  and  uphold* 
ing  ail  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  &c» 

*  8m  aa  tiampU  of  tht  ium  nodt  of  connaiioD,  Bfatt  iiUL  16-*liL 
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On  these  passages  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  dwell.  They  plainly 
l!::\.3  but  one  meaning:  and  that  meaning  is  too  exphcit  to  admit 
t  •  n  of  an  ingenious  misconstruction.  The  words  make  it  evident,  if 
Avovrls  can  make  it  evident,  that  Christ  is  the  Upholder  of  all  thfhgs. 
sdly.  The  Government  of  all  thmgs  t5,  in  the  same  direct  and 
c/-  net  manner^  applied  to  Christy  Psalui  xlv.  6,  Thy  throne^  O  Godj 
is  :  >r  ever  and  ever. 

The  second  Psalm,  throughout,  is  an  illustrious  exhibition  of  the 
Xiri^ersal  dominion  of  Christ. 

I  he  seventi/second  Psalm  is  a  still  more  glorious  exhibition  of 
111*  same  subject.  Ilorc  it  is  said,  tliat  his  dominion  shnll  extend 
frtnn  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earthy  that 
fu  rCings  shall  hoxc  dozen  to  him  :  that  all  nations  shall  serve  him  : 
that  they  shall  fear  him  as  lung  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  endure : 
thii  his  name  shall  endure,  and  be  blessed,  for  ever:  and  that  the 
uhole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  his  glory.     Amen. 

Tsalm  ex.  1,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord^  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
haj^'ly  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 

I'salm  viii.  5,  Thou  niadest  him  a  little  (for  a  little  time)  lower 
tJuK  the  Angels,  and  hast  crmvncd  him  icith  glory  and  honour : 
Thtii  madest  him  to  have  dnruinion  over  the  ivor/cs  of  thy  hands. 
See  this  passage  applied  to  Clir;>t,  Ilcb.  ii.  P. 

i-^iiah  ix.  6,  7,  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  its  a  Son  is  given ; 
OfffA  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder.  And  his  name  shall 
bf  X.  lied  Wonderful,  CoiuxscUnr,  the  Mighty  God^  the  Father  of  thp 
t. '  asting  Age,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  inci^easc  of  his  go- 
vCi'    nent  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end. 

L  miel  vii.  1.1.  14,  And  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  one 
like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  rf  heaven,  and  cnme  to 
THE  An'CIEXT  of  DAYS  ;  «//r/  thry  hrouirht  him  near  before  hin\ 
And  there  ivas  given  hitn  doniinion^  and  glory,  and  a  hingdom  ;  that 
all  people,  nations,  and  langurij:rrs,  should  scrvfi  him  :  his-  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion,  zchich  shall  not  jiass  avay  ;  and  his  king' 
dom  that,  which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

The  same  doctrine  is  liiirsucd  throuirhout  \\o  Xcw  Tstament  in 
the  same  explicit  manner.  Acts  x.  3^;,  The  Word,  ichich  he  sent  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  proclaiming  glad  tidings  of  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ.      This  person  is  Lord  of  nil  thincr,^, 

Kom.  IX.  5,  Of  7chnm,  as  concern  nig  the  fie  sh,  Christ  came,  zcho 
ts  over  all  things,  God  hle::scd  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

1  Cor.  XV.  25,  For  he  must  reign,  until  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet. 

Ephesians  i.  20,  Ifliich  he  7orought  in  Christ,  u:hen  he  rai'ted  him 
from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the.  hiftvenly 
places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  domin- 
ion, and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that 
rohtchts  to  come  :  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet ;  and  given 
htm  to  be  head  over  all  things  unto  the  Church. 
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Philippians  ii.  9 — II,  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  him, 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name :  that  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  Heaven^  and  things  in 
tarthj  and  things  vnder  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
gonfess,  ^hai  he  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father, 

These  numerous  passages  are,  comparative!  v,  but  a  few  of  those, 
in  which  the  Scriptures  assert  the  absolute  and  universal  dominion 
of  Christ,  I  have  recited  such  a  number  of  them,  to  show,  that 
this  doctrine  runs  through  the  whole  sacred  volume.  No  words 
can  be  conceived,  which  can  express  absolute  and  supreme  do- 
minion over  all  beings,  and  all  events,  more  unequivocally,  or  more 
forcibly,  than  these.  The  name  of  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be 
above  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that 
tohich  is  to  come,  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  in  time  and  in  eternity. 
All  things  in  all  worlds  are  required  to  bow  to  him.  Angels  of 
every  order,  as  well  as  men,  it  is  declared,  shall  thus  bow  to  liim, 
either  voluntarily,  or  involuntarily ;  and  shall  confess  that  he  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  This  dominion  also  is  as- 
serted to  be  without  limits,  and  without  end.  I  shall  only  add,  from 
the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  lam  the  first  and  the  last  and  the 
living  one.  Also  I  icas  dead,  and  behold,  I  am  the  living  one  for 
ever  and  ever :  and  I  have  the  keys  of  Iladcsand  of  Death.  I  shut, 
and  no  one  openeth^  I  open,  ana  no  one  shulteth  :  Rev.  i.  17,  18, 
and  iii.  7;  and  the  equivalent  passage,  Matthew  xxviii.  18,  And 
Jesus  came,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  All  authority  in  Heaven 
and  in  earth  is  given  unto  me.  Here  Christ  asserts,  that  the  right- 
ful exercise  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  in  his  possession ; 
that  he  has  the  keys  of  Hades  and  of  Death  ;  or  the  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  world  of  the  dead  and  the  region  of  departed  spirits* 
From  that  world,  from  that  region,  none  of  the  numberless  inhabit- 
ants can  escape  without  his  permission ;  but,  when  the  gates  are 
unlocked  by  him,  none  can  hinder  them  from  coming  fortn;  as  at 
his  call  they  will  actually  do,  on  the  great  and  final  day. 

4thly.  The  act  of  giving  and  restoring  Life  is  also  expressly  as- 
cribed  to  Christ  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Particularly,  while  he  resided  in  this  world,  he  raised  the  dead 
at  his  pleasure.     The  daughter  of  Jaims,  the  son  of  the  Widow  of 
Xain,  and  his  beloved  Lazarus,  were  illustrious  examples.     All 
these  returned  again  from  die  world  of  departed  spirits  at  his  com- 
mand.    Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  /   Young  man,  I  say  unto 
thee,  Arise  ^  Lazarus,  Come  forth;  were  the  only  means,  which  he 
employed ;  and  the  spirits  of  these  deceased  persons  instantly 
obeyed  the  call.     This  amazing  power  he  accordingly  asserts  of 
himself  in  terms  absolute  and  universal.     As  the  Father  raiseth  up 
and  quickeneth,  even  so  the  Son  quickencth  whom  he  will,  John  v.  22. 
As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to 
'have  life  in  himself .     In  the  same  manner,  St.  Paul  declares,*  . 

*  See  also  Phil.  iii.  21,  and  Col.  iii  4 
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1  Cor.  XV.  45,  The  first  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul;  the  last  Adam 
was  a  quickening  Spirit.  In  a  still  more  striking  manner  did  he 
exemplify  this  wonderful  power  in  raising  himself  from  the  dead. 
That  he  did  this  cannot  be  doubted,  unless  we  are  disposed  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  his  own  express  declaration.  John  x.  17,  18, 
Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me  because  I  lat/  down  my  life  that  I 
might  take  it  up  again  :  no  one  taketh  it  from  mcy  but  I  lay  it  dozen 
of  myself  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down^  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
up  again. 

In  this  passage  it  is  as  evident,  as  words  can  make  it,  that  Christ 
laid  down  his  life^  of  his  own  accord  only,  and  of  his  own  accord 
took  it  up  again ;  and  that  no  one  was  able  to  take  it  from  him. 
Accordingly  St.  Peter  declares,  Acts  ii.  24,  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  be  holden  of  death. 

Another  most  wonderful  exhibition  of  this  astonishing  power  will 
be  made  by  him,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  in  raising  tip  the  dead 
at  the  last  day.  And  this  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  mc^  that  every 
one  who  sceth  the  Son,  and  belicveth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting 
life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day,  John  vi.  40.  And 
again,  verse  56,  Whoso  eaieth  myflesh^and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath 
eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  See  also 
verses  39  and  44.  John  v.  28,  Marvel  not  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is 
coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection 
of  life,  and  they  tliat  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  dam- 
nation. 

After  Christ  had  ascended  to  Heaven,  the  Apostles,  according  to 
his  promise,  niised  the  dead  by  his  power  and  authority;  and  thus 
proved  the  Ubicjuity  of  his  power,  as  well  as  of  his  presence. 

As  there  can  oc  no  rational  doubt  concerning  these  passages, 
and  no  misconstruction  of  them  except  by  violence;  I  do  not  sup- 
pose any  explanation  of  them  to  be  necessary.  They  carry  their 
own  meaning  perfectly  in  themselves,  and  therefore  demand  no 
comment.  The  united  language  of  them  all  is,  that  Christ  in  him- 
self perfectly  possesses  the  power  of  giving  life;  that  in  this  worlv 
he  cxei-ciscd  it  on  himself,  and  many  others;  and  that  he  will  mos' 
wonderfully  display  the  same  power,  at  the  end  of  this  earthly  sys 
tem,  by  raising  to  life  the  great  congregation  of  the  dead. 

5thly.  The  forgiveness  of  Sin  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Christ, 

Thus  in  Exodus  xxiii.  20,  21,  already  quoted  for  another  pur 
pose,  it  is  said,  Behold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee  to  keep  thee  is. 
the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared^ 
Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice;  provoke  him  not :  for  he  will 
not  pardon  your  transgressions  ;  for  my  name  is  in  him.  In  this 
passage  it  is  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Angel,  who  was  sent 
Defore  the  Israelites,  was  possessed  of  the  power,  and  right,  to  for- 
eivc  sins.  Otherwise  God  could  not  have  thus  cautioned  the 
Evaelites  not  to  provoke  him,  for  this  reason :  since  the  reason 
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would  not  have  existed;  and  would,  therefore,  have  been  alleged 
insincerely.  But  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  God.  2.  Corinth- 
ians ii.  10,  For  if  I  forgave  any  thing,  to  whom  I  forgave  it,  for 
your  sake  forgave  lit  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Apostle  here 
declares  to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  forgave  the  offenders,  refer- 
red to  in  his  former  epistle,  m  the  person  of  Christ :  or  standing 
as  his  representative :  but,  if  Christ  could  not  himself  forgive  sins, 
the  Apostle  might  with  equal  propriety  have  said,  that  he  forgave 
it  in  tne  person  of  any  other :  the  person  of  Christ,  here,  being 
equivalent  to  the  name  and  authority  of  Christ ;  but,  if  Christ  had 
not  the  power  to  forgive  sins,  this  authority  would  have  been  no- 
thing. Colossians  iil.  13,  Forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving 
one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ 
forgave  you. 

The  import  of  this  passage  will  be  sufficiently  understood,  if  it 
can  need  any  explanation,  by  reciting  the  parallel  passage  Eph.  iv. 
32,  Forgiving  one  another,  even  as  Uodfor  ChrisVs  sake  hathfor^ 
given  you. 

Acts  vii.  59,  60,  And  they  stoned  Stephen,  invocating,  and  say* 
ing.  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit.  And  he  kneeled  down  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge. 

In  this  affecting  passage  Stephen,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
vouchsafed  a  vision  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,  prays  to  Christ  to  forgive  the  sin  of  his  mur- 
derer.   Words,  one  would  think,  cannot  be  more  decisive. 

Matthew  ix.  2 — 7,  And,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  man  sick 
of  the  palsy,  lying  on  a  bed :  and  Jesus,  seeing  their  faith,  said  tmto 
the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  be  of  good  cheery  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee.  And,  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes  said  within  themselves j 
This  man  blasphemeth.  And  Jesus,  knowing  their  thoughts,  saidy 
Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts?  For,  Whether  is  easier  to 
say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  or  to  say.  Arise  and  walk  ?  But 
that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  tofor^ 
give  sins,  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy)  Arise,  take  up  thy 
bed,  and  go  unto  thine  house.  And  he  arose,  and  departed  unto  hts 
house. 

In  this  passage  Christ  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  thy  sin» 
are  forgiven  thee.  Some  of  the  Scribes,  who  were  present,  accused 
him  in  their  own  hearts  of  blasphemy  ;  and  said,  as  Mark  informs 
us,  IVho  can  forgive  sin,  but  God  only?  In  this  also  they  spoke  the 
truch.  Christ  knew  their  thoughts ;  and  asked  them.  Wherefore 
think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  ?  For  whether  is  easier,  to  say,  Thy  sinw 
be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say,  Arise,  and  walk?  Both  these  acts  be- 
longing to  God  only,  the  latter  is  here,  with  supreme  force,  pro- 
posed as  a  test  of  the  former.  Christ,  therefore,  makes  it  such  ; 
and  tells  the  Scribes,  that  he  will  prove  to  them  his  power  to  for- 
give sins  by  his  power  to  raise  up  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  with  a 
command.  Accordingly,  as  a  proof  in  form,  that  he  possessed  this 
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power,  he  says  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Arise,  and  walk*   The  sick 
man  immediately  arose^  and  departed  lo  his  house. 

Here  the  power  of  Christ  to  forgive  sins  was  denied  by  the 
Scribes,  and  expressly  asserted  by  himself.  Of  this  assertion  he 
undertook  llie  proof,  on  the  spot;  and  the  proof,  jiroposcd,  was  a 
miracle.  A  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none  but  God  ;  and  God 
cannot  work  a  miracle,  to  prove  a  falsehood.  The  miracle  was 
wrought ;  the  assertion,  therefore,  was  true. 

Gthly.  The  act  of  js;ii'ing  Eternal  life  is  ahnndantly  ascribed  to 
Christ  in  the  Scriptftres. 

John  X.  27,  23,  M/  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
ihty  follozvvic  ^  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall 
never  perish. 

Revelation  xxi.  6,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginniiig  and 
the  end.  I  will  give  unto  him,  that  is  athirst,  of  the  fountain  of 
the  water  of  life  freely. 

Revelation  ii.  7,  To  him  that  overcometh  xcill  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  lift,  ichich  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God.  See  also 
verses  17,  and  28. 

Revelation  iii.  5,  fic  that  overcometh,  the  satne  shall  be  clothed  in 
white  raiment ;  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of 
life.     See,  also,  verses  12  and  21. 

These  passages  need  no  explanation. 

Tthly.  To  Christ  is  ascribed  the  great  and  artful  act  of  Judging 
the  world,  and  of  acquitting  and  condemning  angels  arid  men. 

John  V.  22,  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son.  See  also,  wliat  will  preclude  any  further 
inquiry,  the  account  of  the  lasf  judgment,  given  by  Christ  himself, 
in  the  25th  chapter  of  Matt hezc. 

All  these  are  confessedly  tlie  ads  of  the  infinite  God  alone;  anu 
involve  the  absolute  posscssioii  of  power,  and  perfection  without 
limits.  To  create,  })reserve,  and  govern,  the  Universe ;  to  give 
and  restore  life ;  to  forgive  sin  ;  to  bestow  eternal  life ;  to  judge 
the  world  of  a  niseis  and  men,  and  ac(|uit,  or  condemn,  finally  and 
for  ever  all  InteUigent  beings;  is,  if  any  thing  is,  to  be,  and  to  act 
as  being,  the  true  God;  the  only,  infinite,  and  eternal  Jehovah. 

In  the  great  act  of  judging  the  world,  particularly,  the  absolute 
exercise,  and  the  most  wonderful  display  ever  made,  of  Omnis- 
cience, as  well  as  Infinite  Justice,  will  be  made.  To  judge  right- 
eously in  this  amazing  case  plainly  recjuires  the  most  exact  and* 
minute,  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  of  Intelligent  beings; 
together  with  all  the  agi^ravations  and  palliations  of  guilt,  and  all 
the  enhancements  and  diminutions  of  virtue,  which  have  existed  in 
the  Universe.  Consecjuently,  whatever  circumstances  have  at- 
tended these  innumerable  beings  must  be  j)erfectly  known,  and 
actually  present  at  once  to  the  view  of  such  a  judge.  Nor  must 
he  be  less  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  precise  kinds,  and  distri** 
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butions,  of  punishment  an  J  reward,  which  the  respective  works, 
and  characters,  of  these  numberless  individuals,  in  their  endlessly 
various  circumstances,  justly  require. 

To  these  things  must  be  added,  what  Clirist  directly  challenges 
to  himself,  the  power  of  opening  and  shutting  heaven  and  hell,  or 
Hades,  at  his  pleasure,  and  of  conferring  the  happiness  of  heaven, 
and  inflicting  the  miseries  of  hell,  on  whom  he  pleases. 

If,  then,  Christ  be  not  God ;  the  real  God  has  so  ordered  things 
in  his  providence,  that  the  peculiar  displays  of  divine  perfection, 
the  greatest  which  will  ever  be  made,  will  be  made  by  a  creature, 
and  not  by  himself.  The  creation,  preservation,  and  government, 
of  the  Universe  ;  the  giving  of  hfe,  and  the  restoration  of  it  to  the 
dead ;  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  the  communication  of  endless  life ; 
and  the  final  judgment  of  Intelligent  beings;  are  the  highest,  the 
most  peculiar,  and  the  most  perfect,  displays  of  the  Godhead* 
Omnipotence  and  Infinite  Wisdom  are  pre-eminently  manifested  in 
the  formation  and  government  of  all  things ;  Infinite  Benevolence, 
in  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  sinners ;  and  Omniscience  ana 
Infinite  Justice,  in  acquitting  and  condemning,  rewarding  and  pun- 
ishing, the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

If,  then,  these,  the  most  perfect,  displays  of  the  Godhead,  do 
not  prove  Christ  to  be  the  real  and  supreme  God  ;  let  me  ask.  In 
what  manner,  and  by  what  arguments,  shall  we  prove,  that  there 
18  such  a  God  ?  The  existence  and  perfections  of  this  glorious  Be- 
ing have,  hitherto,  been  always  evinced  from  the  Creation,  Pre- 
servation, and  Government,  of  the  Universe.  But  these,  if  the 
Scriptures  are  true,  are  the  acts  of  Christ.  If,  then,  they  prove 
the  existence  of  God  at  all ;  they  certainly  prove  Christ  to  be  God. 
If  they  do  not  prove  him,  whose  acts  they  arc,  to  be  God ;  they 
do  not  prove  God  to  exist  at  all :  for  they  cannot  prove  him  to  be 
God,  whose  acts  they  are  not.  To  what  proofs,  then,  of  the  be- 
ing of  God  are  we  to  recur,  unless  we  admit  these  to  be  theproofs  ? 
and  if  we  admit  them,  how  can  we  deny,  or  doubt,  the  Deity  of 
Christ  ? 

Let  me  further  ask  each  member  of  this  assembly  to  apply  this 
subject  to  his  own  case ;  and  say,  whether  he  is  not  ready  feaJ^ 
lessly  to  commit  his  alt  to  f/ifm,  who  has  done,  and  will  do^  all 
these  amazing  things  ?  who  in  the  Scriptures  is  called  God,  and 
Jbhovah  ;  and  to  whom  all  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  Mind  are 
ascribed  ?  If  he  is  not ;  let  me  ask  him,  To  what  beine  is  he  willing 
to  trust  this  mighty  deposit;  himself;  his  soul;  his  all' 
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DIVINITY   or  CHRIST  PROVED  FROM  DIVINE    RELATIONS,    SUSTAINED 

s 

BT  HIM  ;   AND  FROM  DIVINE  WORSHIP,  AND  RENDERED,  TO  HIM. 


RoMAHS  viii.  3,  4. — For  vhat  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  that  U  teat  tceak  through  thi 
flethf  Gody  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fleshy  afid  for  sin^  ton- 
detnned  Sin  in  iheJUsIi ;  Tliat  the  rit^hleousness  of  the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  im 
uSf  who  weUk  not  after  the  fleshy  but  after  the  Spit  it. 


For  Gody  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  of  a  sin-offering, 
hath  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  {the  thing  impossible  to  the  LenOy  because  it  wa$ 
weak  through  theflesii :)  That  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  may  be  fulfilled  by  us, 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  fleshy  but  according  to  the  Spirit. 

Dr.  ^facknighVs  Translation. 
I 

Having  shown  in  the  two  preceding  discourses,  that  Christ  i$ 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  true  and  perfect  God  ^  because, 

1st.  TheJslames^ 

2dly.  The  Attributes,  and, 

3dly,  The  Actions  of  God  are  ascribed  to  him  ;  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  remaining  particulars,  proposed  under  this 
head:  viz. 

4thly,  That  the  Relations^  which  God  sustains  to  his  creatures^ 
are,  in  the  Scriptures,  ascribed  to  Christ  ;  and, 

5thly.  That  Divine  Worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  required  to  be 
rendered,  and  by  persons  inspired  zcas  actually  rendered,  to  Christ. 

In  examining  the  Relations,  sustained  by  God  to  his  creatures,  and 
ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  Christ,  so  copious  a  field  is  opened  for 
discussion,  that  it  can  only  be  partially  surveyed  at  the  present  time. 
I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  attention  to  the  following  particulars. 

1st.  Christ  sustains  to  the  Universe  the  Relation  of  Creator. 

In  the  passages,  quoted  in  the  preceding  discourse,  to  prove,  that 
the  act  of  creating  is  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Scrij^turcs,  it  is  as- 
serted, that  he  is  the  Creator  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth ;  of 
Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities,  and  Powers  ^  and  of  every  in 
dividual  thing,  which  hath  been  made.  In  the  Relation  of  Creator 
he  stands,  therefore,  to  every  being,  great  and  small,  in  the  Hea- 
vens and  in  the  Earth.  Atoms  were  called  into  existence  by  his 
word:  Angels  owe  to  him  their  exalted  being.  This  is  a  relation, 
which  no  oeing,  but  the  infinite  Jehovah,  can  sustain;  and  is 
plainly  that,  on  which  all  the  other  relations  of  God  to  his  crea 
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tures  depend.  Accordingly,  God  challenges  this  character  to  him- 
self, as  his  character  alone,  sustained  by  himself  only.  /,  saith  he, 
am  Jehovah,  and  none  else  ;  forming  light,  and  creating  darkness  / 
making  peace,  and  creating  evil :  /Jehovah  am  the  author  of  all 
these  things.*  Whatever  "ihe  Creator  makes  is  in  the  most  absolute 
sense  his  own ;  and  can  in  no  sense  belong  to  any  other,  unless  by 
h»s  gift.  Whatever  connexion,  therefore,  exists  between  God,  as 
God,  and  creatures,  as  such,  arises  originally,  and  entirely,  from 
the  act  of  bringing  them  into  being.  All  the  rights  which  the  In- 
finite Mind  claims,  and  holds,  over  the  Universe,  and  all  the  duties 
of  Intelligent  creatures,  spring,  originally,  from  this  source  only. 
It  is  His  Universe,  because  He  made  it.  They  are  His  property, 
because  by  Him  they  were  created.  As  their  Creator  therefore, 
they  look  to  him,  and  him  alone,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
every  thing,  and  to  whom  they  owe  every  thing,  which  they  can 
do  ;  because  every  thing,  in  which  they  can  be  concerned,  depends 
upon  their  existence.  But  for  this ;  however  excellent,  great,  and 
desirable,  he  might  be,  and  however  deserving  of  their  love  and 
admiration  ;  slill  they  would  not  be  his.  This,  God  himself  leaches 
us  in  direct  terms.  Remember  these  things,  O  Jacob  ;  and  Israel, 
for  thou  art  my  servant.  I  have  formed  thee  ;  thou  art  my  servants 
Sui  ncTo,  saith  the  Lord  that  created  thee,  O  Jacob,  and  he  thatform^ 
ed  thee,  O  Israel^  fear  not,  thou  art  mine.  Out  of  this  act  of  giving 
existence  arises,  then,  his  property  in  all  creatures ;  and  his  right 
to  give  them  laws,  to  control  their  actions,  to  judge,  reward,  and 
punish  them,  and  universally  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  his 
pleasure :  together  with  all  their  corresponding  duties.  To  Christ, 
then,  belong  all  these  rights.  But  who  can  possess  these  rights,  or 
sustain  the  RelatioUyOut  of  which  they  arise,  beside  the  only,  Hving, 
and  true  God  ? 

In  sustaining  this  relation  to  the  Universe,  Christ  possesses,  also, 
of  course,  all  the  attributes,  necessary  to  it,  and  displayed  in  the 
work  of  creating ;  particularly  the  power  and  wisdom,  manifested 
in  the  production  of  all  things.  This  power  and  wisdom  are  plain* 
ly  infinite. 

I  know  it  is  said  by  Emlyn,  and  other  Arians,  that  we  do  not  see 
the  infinity  of  these  attributes  displayed  in  creating  the  Universe ; 
and  that  they  may,  for  aught  that  appears  to  us,  have  existed  in  a 
sufficient  degree  for  the  production  of  all  things,  and  yet  not  have 
been  infinite. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  That  of  creating  power,  in  the  abstract,  or  unexercised,  we 
have  no  idea  at  all  /  and,  therefore,  cannot  thus  discern  it  to  be  in* 
finite. 

2dly.  We  cannot  comprehend  infinity  in  any  sense.  The  mind| 
f^hich  can  comprehend  infinity,  must  itself  be  infinite*    When  we 

**  Isaiah  zlv.  6^7.  Lowth 
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f  peak  6f  infinite  power,  as  evident  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  w€ 
simply  declare  the  fact^  that  this  power  is  infinite.  That  iniipitv 
f  xisls  with  respect  to  duration,  expansion,  or  any  thing  else  which 
is  infinite,  we  may  perceive  distinctly ;  and  yet  are  perlectly  unable 
to  comprehend  eternity,  or  immensity. 

3dly.  The  power  of  creating^  or  giving  existence,  is  evidently  a 
subject  to  which  limits  can  no  more  be  assigned  in  our  thoughts  thrti 
tQ  duratiouj  or  space.  Plainly,  he  who  eave  existence  to  one  atoai, 
ran  give  existence  to  Atoms,  and  therefore  to  worlds,  without  num« 
ter.  He  who  gave  intelligence,  who  formed  men,  and  angels,  and 
archangels,  can  form  all  kinds,  and  degrees,  of  intelligence,  which 
( an  be  formed  ;  and  can  raise  men,  and  angels,  and  other  rational 
1  eings,  to  any  height,  to  any  perfection,  of  intelligence,  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  is  posbible.  To  this  power,  therefore,  no 
other  bound  can  be  set,  beside  possibility.  He  who  formed  all 
things  cannot  create  contradictions.  This,  however,  is  no  circum- 
scription of  his  power ;  for  if  it  could  be  done  he  could  do  it.  The 
only  difference,  which  would  exist,  would  be  in  the  nature  of  the 
things  themselves,  and  not  in  the  jx)wer  of  the  Maker. 

4tnly.  If  Creation  and  Preservation  be  not  a  proof  of  infinite 
power,  there  is  no  proof  that  such  power  exists.  Of  this  there 
needs  no  illustration,  but  one :  viz.  that  these  are  the  only  sources, 
whence  infinite  power  has  been  hitherto  argued  in  the  present 
Viforld :  for  the  argument  a  priori  I  consider  as  of  no  value. 

5thly.  We  plainly  cannot  see,  that  Creating  power  is  not  infinite  / 
nor  can  we  furnish  a  single  argument  for  the  srjpport  of  such  a  con* 
elusion.  The  doctrine  is,  therefore,  a  mere  gratuitous  assump- 
tion ;  and  merits  as  litdc  consideration,  as  any  other  such  assum{>- 
tion. 

6thly.  Creating  power  is  the  source  of  all  power  that  exists^  fci- 
cept  itself.    If  therefore  creating  power  is  not  infinite,  there  is  no  in- 
finite power.     Christ  therefore,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  pos- 
sessed originally  all  existing  power;  whether  we  allow  it  to  be  in- 
finite, or  not. 

7thly.  The  Scriptures  have  determined  this  point  so  far  as  the 
subject  of  this  Sermon  is  concerned :  for  in  Hebrews  iii.  4,  they 
say,  Every  house  is  buildcd  by  some  one  :  but  he  that  built  all  things 
is  God. 

It  will  be  easily  discerned,  that  the  remarks  made  here,  concern- 
ing ihe power,  displayed  in  Creation,  are  with  equal  force  applica- 
ble to  the  Wisdom,  exhibited  in  that  w^ork. 

2dly.  Christ  sustains  also  the  Relation  of  Preserver. 

By  him,  all  things  con^ist^ 

Upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 

That  God  is  the  only  preserver  of  the  Universe  is  unqu^stion- 
ahly  evident  to  the  eye  of  Reason  ;  and  has  accordingly  oeen  ap- 
knowledged  by  all  men,  who  have  acknowledged  a  God.  It  is, 
also,  in  me  most  defin^^  manner  declaimed  in  the  Scriptures.     In 
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Nehemiah  ix.  6,  the  Leviles  at  the  head  of  the  Congre^tion,  as^ 
sepbled  for  a  solemn,  national  fast,  blessed  God  in  thefee  terms. 
TAou,  even  thou^  art  Jehovah  alone^  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  hosts  ;  the  earth,  and  all  things 
that  are  therein  ;  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou  preserveut 
them  all^  and  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  thee.  Thou  art  Jeho' 
vah,  the  God,  who  didst  choose  Ahram,  and  brought  him  forth  out  of 
Ur  of  the  Clialdees,  and  gavest  him  the  name  of  Abraham.  In  this 
passage  it  is  declared  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  He,  who  pre* 
serves  all  things,  is  the  Being  worshipped  by  the  host  of  heaven ; 
Jehovah  alone  ;  The  Jehovah  ;  The  God  ;  according  to  Parkhurst 
and  Lowth,  The  Jehovah,  The  true,  eternal,  and  unchangeable 
God  ;  the  God  who  chose  Abram,  brought  him  forth  out  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Abraham*  In  the  subse- 
quent verses  we  are  further  informed,  that  he  is  the  God  of  Israel^ 
the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  terrible  God  ;  gracious  and  merciful^ 
the  Author  of  all  the  wonders  in  Egypt,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  WU' 
demess,  and  of  the  dispensation  of  the  law  at  Sinai ;  the  only  ob- 
ject of  prayer,  supreme  love,  faith,  and  obedience.  Yet  all  things 
consist  by  Christ,  and  he  upholds  them  all  by  the  word  of  his  power. 
He,  therefore,  is  this  Jehovah  ;  this  God. 

The  relation  of  Universal  Preserver  is  plainly  a  relation  incapa- 
ble of  being  sustained  by  any  being  but  Jehovah.     It  involves  a 
knowledge  of  all  beings,  and  all  their  circumstances  ;  a  power  pre- 
sent in  every  place,  and  to  every  being,  at  every  moment ;  suflS- 
cient  in  degree  to  hold  in  existence,  to  keep  together,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  order  and  harmonv,  the  mighty  frame  of  the  Universe ;  to 
roll  the  innumerable  worlds,  of  which  it  is  composed,  unceasingly, 
through  the  expansion  ;  and  to  control,  with  an  irresistible  sway, 
all  their  motions,  affections,  and  inhabitants ;  and  a  wisdom  suffi- 
cient to  contrive  the  proper  employments,  and  destinations,  of  this 
endless  multitude  of  beings,  as  well  as  the  natures  and  attributes 
necessary  for  them,  so  as  to  accomplish  those  ends,  and  those  only, 
which  are  worthy  of  the  incomprehensible  Workman.     Of  this 
power,  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  assert 
Christ  to  be  possessed  when  they  declare  him  to  be  the  Preserver 
of  all  things.    Our  ideas  of  the  power,  exerted  in  the  preservation, 
and  also  m  the  creation,  of  the  Universe,  they  exceedingly  en- 
hance, by  informing  us,  that  both  these  amazing  works  are  accom- 
plished  by  his  word.     Upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 
He  spake  ;  and  it  was  done.     Of  course,  both  are  performed  with 
perfect  ease  ;  and  he,  who  does  them,  fainteth  noi,  neither  is  weary. 
In  the  character  of  the  Preserver  of  the  Universe,  all  creatures 
•awe  to  Christ  the  continuance  of  their  blessings,  and  their  hopes. 
As  we  should  have  been  nothing,  had  we  not  been  created,  so  we 
ishculd  become  nothing,  were  we  not  preserved.    On  this  relation, 
therefore,  next  after  that  of  Creator,  we  depend  for  every  thinff ; 
ajid  to  hm  who  sustains  it  we  owe  every  thing.    Were  it  po6sib&» 
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that  he,  who  sustains  it,  should  be  any  other  than  God,  we  should 
still,  originally  and  continually,  owe  all  things  to  him,  and  nothing 
to  God,  To  such  a  monstrous  absurdity  does  the  opinion,  that 
the  Creator,  and  Preserver,  is  any  other  than  the  True  and  Perfect 
God,  ultimately  conduct;  and,  if  they  would  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  docs  in  fact  conduct,  those,  who  deny  Christ  to  be 
God. 

As  the  Preserver  of  the  Righteous,  Christ  is  appmpriately  call- 
ed, in  the  Scriptures,  by  the  empliatical  name  of  the  Shepherd.  /, 
saith  he,  of  himself,  am  the  good  Shepherd,  The  good  shepherd 
giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  I  am  the  good  Shepherd  and  know  my 
sheep;  John  x.  11,  14. — Our  Lord  Jcsiis,  that  Great  Shepherd  of 
the  Sheep  ;  Hebrews  xiii.  20. — .dnd  when  the  chief  Slupherd  shall 
appear^  ye  shall  receive  a  crovon  of  glory ^  tchich  fadcth  not  away  ; 
1  Peter  v.  4. — There  shall  be  onefold^  and  one  Shepherd y  John  x* 
16. — Awake^  0  Szcord,  against  my  Shepherd^  against  the  Man  that 
is  my  fellow^  oic. ;  Zcch.  xiii.  7. — Behold^  the  Lord  God  will  come 
with  strong  handj  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him  :  behold,  his  re- 
ward  is  with  him,  and  his  work  before  hi?n.  He  shall  feed  his  flock, 
like  a  shepherd;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry 
them  in  his  bosom,  and  sliall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young  ; 
Isaiah  xl.  10,11. — J¥:iio\  ah  is  my  Shepherd  ;  I  shall  not  want.  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ;  he  leadeth  7ne  beside  the 
still  waters.  He  restorcth  my  soul ;  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  for  his  nanic'^s  sake  ;  Psalm  xxiii.  1 — 3.  In  these 
passages  we  arc  informed,  tliat  Christ  is  the  good  Shepherd,  the  great 
Shepherd,  the  chief  Shepherd,  and  The  Shepherd  of  God,  the  jMan 
that  is  the  fellow,  or  compeer,  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts.  Vv'e  are  fur- 
ther informed,  that  there  is  one  Shepherd  to  the  flock  ;  diat  he  is 
the  final  Ju(]u;c  of  the  quick  and  the  dead;  that  Jehovah  is  the 
Shephei'd  of  David,  one  of  the  Righteous,  and  therefore,  by  irresis- 
tible consc(jucnce,  of  all  the  righteous ;  that  the  Lord  God  will 
feed  his  fiock,  like  a  Shepherd^  will  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm, 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom.  If,  therefore.  Christ  be  not  Jehovah; 
if  he  be  not  the  Lord  God,  then  there  are  two  Shepherds,  instead 
of  one  ;  of  whom  Christ  is  still  the  chief  and  the  great  Shepherd : 
and,  although  the  Shepherd  of  David  was  Jehovah,  yet  Cnrist  is 
the  Shepherd  of  all  other  righteous  persons.  This  character  Christ 
recognizes,  when  he  informs  us,  that  at  the  Great  Day  he  will  scpa^ 
rate  the  Sheep  from  the  goats  ;  and  this  character  he  will  for  ever 
sustain  in  the  future  world  ;  for  there,  we  are  taught,  he  will  feed 
them,  and  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  waters. 

3dly.  Christ  sustains  the  Character  of  the  Possessor  of  all  things. 

At  his  entrance  into  this  world,  it  is  said.  He  came  unto  his  ozon 
things,  fl-a  'i^wt ;  and  his  own  men,  or  kindred,  (*w  'i^ioi)  received  him 
not ;  that  is,  he  came  into  the  world,  but  mankind  or  the  Jewish 
nation  received  him  not.  John  i.  11 .  All  things,  saith  Christ, 
which  the  Father  hath^  are  mtne,  or  my  things^    John  xvi.  15. 
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Again,  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  he  says  to  the  Father,^//  things, 
ihat  are  mine,  are  thine  ;  and  the  things,  which  are  thine,  are  mine  ; 
John  xvii.  10.  It  will  be  needless  to  add  any  further j^assages 
to  texts  so  perfectly  explicit,  and  unambiguous,  as  these.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  possession  of  all  things  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Creation  and  Preservation  of  all 
things.  All  things  arc  necessarily  the  property,  and  possession, 
of  Christ,  because  he  made  them,  and  because  he  upholds  them  in 
being;  as  saith  the  Psalmist,  The  Earth  is  Jehovah's,  and  the  ful- 
ness thereof,  the  World  and  they  that  dwell  therein ;  for  he  hath 
founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  floods. 

But  the  Possession  of  the  Universe  involves  in  the  Possessor,  to 
say  the  least,  an  absolute  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  is  thus  poS' 
sessed.  No  mind  can  possess  any  thing,  to  which  its  comprehen- 
sion does  not  extend.  Entitled  to  it,  it  may  be ;  in  the  actual 
possession  of  it,  it  cannot  be.  But  no  mind,  except  the  Omniscient, 
can  comprehend,  or  ever  discern,  more  than  a  little  part  of  the 
Universe ;  and  therefore  none  but  die  Omniscient  Mind  can  pos- 
se3s  any  more  than  this  little  part. 

There  is  indeed  a  humbler  and  totally  different  sense,  in  which 
it  may  be  figuratively  said,  and  in  which  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  Saints  shall  inherit  all  things  ;  and  in  which  all  things  are 
said  to  be  theirs  ;  viz.  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
to  them.  In  this  manner  all  things  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  said 
to  belong  to  Christ;  because,  being  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever,  his  enjoyment  is,  like  himself,  unchangeable ;  and 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  the  result  of  the  changes,  of  which  created 
things  are  the  subjects.  The  happiness  of  created  beings  results 
only,  and  necessarily,  from  his  government  of  all  things  for  their 
benefit;  but  his  happiness  existed  before  the  things  themselves, 
and  can  be  dependent  on  nothing,  but  his  own  mind. 

Further,  the  possession  of  all  things  involves,  inseparably,  the 
control  over  them  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  direct  them  immediately 
to  the  use,  and  purposes,  of  the  possessor.  That  which  we  can- 
not command  for  our  own  use,  we  do  not  in  the  proper  sense 
possess.  But  the  power  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  pos- 
session of  all  things,  are  in  this  view  plainly  infinite. 

4thly.  Christ  sustains  the  relation  of  Supreme  Ruler  to  the  Uni- 
verse. 

Revelationxix.il,  &c.  And  I  saw  Heaven  opened ;  and  behold 
a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  was  called  Faithful  and  True, 
and  his  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God.  And  he  hath  on  his 
vesture,  and  on  his  thigh,  a  name  written :  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.  Rev.  xvii.  14,  These  shall  make  war  with  the 
Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them  ^  for  he  is  Lord  of 
lords,  and  Kino  of  kings.  1  Tim.  vi.  15,  JVhich  in  his  times 
the  blessed  and  only  potentate  shall  show,  the  King  of  kings,  and 
LoiD  OF  lords*     Acts  X.  36,  Jestu  Christ :  this  person  is  Lord 
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of  all  things.  Romans  ix.  Christy  who  is  over  &U  things^  God 
blessed  for  ever  J  Jlmen.  Philippians  ii.  10,  11,  That  at  the  rutmi 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow^  of  things  in  heaven^  and  things  in 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth :  And  that  every  tongue  shotdd 
confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father* 
In  these  passages  Christ  is  dirccllv  exhibited  as  the  Lord,  or  Roler, 
of  the  Universe,  in  the  most  absolute  sense ;  the  Lord  of  all  things^ 
tohom  things  in  Heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  are  respectively  i*«- 
quired  to  confess  as  their  Lord. 

But  the  government  of  the  Universe  requires,  if  any  thing  re- 
quires,  the  attributes  of  an  Infinite  Mind:  goodness  to  prompt, 
justice  to  direct,  knowledge  to  discern,  ana  power  to  execute, 
whatever  is  right,  wise,  and  good  to  be  done ;  and  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  whatever  is  not.  It  demands  also  existence  every 
where  present,  and  eternally  enduring,  throughout  the  boundless 
and  everlasting  kingdom  of  God.  Without  these  attiibutes  Christ 
must  be  the  Lord  only  in  name,  and  i*ule  only  in  pretence ;  and 
such  must  undoubtedly  be  the  character,  attributed  to  him  in  these, 
and  the  almost  innumerable  dther,  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which 
he  is  stvled  Lord,  and  said  to  hold  the  dominion  over  all  thiAgs ; 
unless  he  is  essentially  possessed  of  these  attributes.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  not  thus  deficient  in  their  own  scheme ;  for,  when  they 
attribute  universal  dominion  to  Christ,  they  teach  us,  that  he  is 
qualified  for  such  dominion,  by  declaring,  that  in  him  dwells  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead.  We  are  not,  therefore,  left  at  a  loss  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves  concerning  his  perfect  qualifications  for 
the  exercise  of  this  government ;  nor  can  we  wonder,  that  he,  who 
made,  and  preserves,  should  also  govern,  all  things. 

In  this  relation  Christ  gave  the  Law  to  the  Israelites,  and  {q 
Mankind,  at  mount  Sinai ^  and  in  this  character,  as  the  rightful  Law 

Siver,  he  directed  his  own  Spirit  to  inspire  the  Prophets  and  Aposh 
es  with  the  knowledge  of  his  V*^ord,  as  the  universal  Law  toman- 
kind.  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unio  you 
from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  He  will  guide  you 
into  all  the  truth;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself ;  but  whatsoever 
he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak;  and  he  will  shew  you  things  to 
come.  He  shall  glorify  me :  for  he  shall  receive  ofmtne^  and  shall 
shew  it  unto  you.  All  things  which  the  Father  hath  are  mine , 
therefore  said  I,  that  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shew  it  unto  you; 
John  XV,  26.  xvi.  13 — 15.  Of  which  salvation  Jhe  Prophets  have 
inquired,  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  signify.  Accordingly  the  Scrip- 
tures are  called  the  Word  of  Christ  ;  Let  the  Word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  you  richly,  in  all  wisdom  ;  and  The  Law  of  Christ ;  Bear  ye  one 
another^  s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  Law  of  Christ.  The  Law,  here 
referred  to,  is  no  other  than  the  second  command  of  the  moral  Loa^ 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  or  that  braiM^h  of  tbis 
command,  wluch,  respecting  Christiafls  peculial^ff  ii  Oril^  lAe 
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^ezo  commandment ;  A  new  comv^andment  give  I  unto  yem,  that  yt 
love  one  another;  John  xiii,  34.  In  this  character,  Ohrist,  when 
he  began  to  preach,  expounded,  altered,  and  annulled,  the  Law 
of  Moses  in  his  own  name^  and  at  his  own  pleasure.     All  the  pro- 

Ehets,  who  came  before  him,  introduced  their  messages  to  man- 
ind  under  the  name,  and  authority,  by  which  they  spoke ;  and 
prefaced  them  with Thussaith  the  Lord;  Thus  saith  Jehovah;  and 
Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts*  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  when  alter- 
ing and  annulling  th^se  very  things,  uses  no  name  but  his  own ; 
and  speaks  directly  by  his  own  authority;  introducing  his  own 
laws  with  Verily^  I  say  unto  you;  plainly  intended  to  be  equivalent 
to  Thiu  saith  the  Lord;  because  the  things,  which  were  pre&ced 
with  this  latter  phrase,  were  openly  altered  and  revoked  by  him. 

In  this  character  also,  he  disposes  of  the  present  and  future  al- 
lotments of  all  beings ;  opens  and  shuts  at  his  pleasure  the  world 
of  death,  and  departed  spirits ;  consigns  whom  he  pleases  to  end- 
less suffering;  and  bestows  on  whom  he  pleases  immortal  life.  In 
this  character,  he  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power  ;  Col.  ii. 
10. — Who  having  gone  into  Heaven,  saith  St,  Peter,  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  God :  Angels,  Authorities,  and  Powers^  being  subjected  to 
him.  In  this  relation,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  Intelligent  beings  are 
bound  to  render  him  their  supreme  and  ultimate  homage  and  obe- 
dience :  that  his  Law  is  the  rule  of  all  tlieir  conduct ;  from  obey- 
ing which  nothing  can  excuse  them  ;  the  law,  by  which  they  will 
be  tried,  and  approved,  or  condemned  :  that  his  Word  is  the  only 
rule  of  life  and  salvation  to  mankind  :  that  his  Dominion  is  the  su- 

{►reme  and  universal  control,  to  which  in  this  and  every  other  world 
ntelligent  beings  are  rightfully  required  to  bow ;  to  which  every 
one  of  them  in  this  and  all  other  worlds  will  ultimately  bow;  and 
by  which  all  things  are,  and  will  for  ever  be,  regulated  at  his  plea- 
sure :  that  he  is  the  Judge,  who  will  finally  acquit  or  condemn,  re- 
ward or  punish,  every  Intelligent  creature.  I  scarcely  need  to  ask, 
Who  can  sustain  this  stupendous  relation  to  the  Universe,  except 
Jehovah  ? 

5thly.  Christ  is  the  Last  End  of  all  things* 

Colossians  i.  16,  All  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him: 
that  is,  they  were  all  created  for  his  use ;  that  he  might  destiiVe 
them  to  such  purposes,  and  conduct  them  to  such  an  issue,  as  .were 
agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  In  the  same  manner  as  it  is  said  Prov. 
xvi.  4,  Jehovah  hath  made  all  things  for  himself 

It  will,  I  suppose,  be  granted,  as  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
questioned,  that  the  End,  for  which  any  thing  exists,  under  the 
control  of  divine  Wisdom,  is  more  important  than  the  thing  itself; 
or,  universally,  that  the  End  is  more  important  than  the  Means. 
I  suppose  it  will  also  be  granted,  that  the  End,  for  which  all  things 
exist,  is  the  most  important  of  all  Ends.  I  suppose  it  will  further 
be  granted,  that  Jehovah,  in  making  all  things  for  himself,  regdrd- 
ed  iumsel^  and  in  this  design  proved  that  he  regarded  himself^  as 
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more  important  than  all  things  e!s&;  and  his  glory,  or  pleasure,  for 
which  they  were  created,  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  Ends, 
discerned  by  his  Omniscience,  and  perfectly  worthy  to  be  preferred 
to  every  other.  But  this  plainly  could  not  be,  unless  he,  who 
thus  proposed  himself  as  the  end  of  all  tilings,  was  in  the  view 
of  his  Omniscience  a  more  excellent,  great,  and  glorious  Being, 
than  any  other.  If  there  were  any  other  being  superior  to  him- 
•elf,  such  being  ought  plainly  to  be  preferred  to  him :  otherwise, 
that  which  was  of  inferior  importance,  and  worth,  would  be  prefer- 
red to  that  which  was  superior :  a  preference  obviously  unfound- 
ed, and  unjust.  Jehovah,  therefore,  in  makinc  all  things  for  him- 
lelfy  has  testified  in  the  most  solemn  and  forcible  manner  possible, 
that  himself  is  more  important,  great,  and  excellent,  than  all  other 
things  whatever. 

,  But  all  things  are  declared  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Colos- 
ftians,  to  have  been  created  by  Christ  for  himself.  Christ,  therefore^ 
in  this  act  of  making  himself  the  End  of  die  Creation  of  all  things^ 
has  declared,  that  liimself  is,  in  his  own  view,  the  most  important^ 
great,  and  excellent,  of  all  things.  This  declaration  is  either  true, 
or  false.  If  false ;  it  proceeded  from  ignorance,  or  from  sin.  It 
could  not  be  from  sin;  for  Christ  knew  no  sin^  and  is  declared  to 
be  without  spot^  or  blemish  ;  the  Holy  One^  and  the  Just  ;  even  the 
Holy  One  of  God.  It  could  not  be  from  ignorance ;  because  no  In- 
telligent creature,  who  knew  Jehovah  at  all,  could  possibly  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  more  important,  great,  and  excellent  than  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  because  Christ  m\\  not  be  supposed,  even  by  the  UniiO' 
rians,  to  be  capable  of  such  ignorance.  It  is  therefore  true.  But, 
if  it  be  true,  it  is  by  inevitable  consequence  also  true,  either  that 
Christ  is  greater  and  more  important  than  Jehovah,  or  that  he  is 
Jehovah  himself. 

Further,  as  Christ  is  the  End  of  all  things,  if  he  be  not  Jehovah, 
there  is  nothing,  of  which  Jehovah  is  the  End.  As  all  things  were 
made  for  Christ;  if  Christ  be  not  Jehovah,  there  is  nothing, 
which  is  made  for  Jehovah.  The  united  tendency  and  result  of 
all  that  has  been,  is,  or  will  be,  in  the  Universe,  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  pleasure  and  glory  of  Christ ;  and  if  Christ  be  not 
Jehovah,  Jehovah  will  exist  without  any  glory  displayed ;  with- 
out any  interest,  or  concern,  in  the  Universe. 

It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that  He,  who  is  the  End  of  all  things, 
for  whose  glory  and  pleasure  they  are  to  operate,  must  possess 
Power  sufficient  to  direct  them  to  his  glory ;  and  Intelligence^  to 
discern,  that  this  purpose  is  accomplished  by  them  all.  When  we 
consider  the  greatness  and  multitude  of  the  things  themselves,  and 
their  everlasting  continuance  and  operation,  it  will,  I  thrnk,  be  im- 
possible not  to  conclude,  that  \ii\s power  and  intelligence  must  be  in 
the  strictest  sense  unlimited. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  very  subject,  as  I  apprehend,  that  our 
Saviour,  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  utters  to  the  Father  these  ib 
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niarkablc  words  :*  All  tkinffSy  which  are  mine,  are  thine  ;  and  all 
things,  which  are  thine,  are  mine  :  and  lam  glorified  in  them^  John 
xvii.  10.  Here,  in  two  forms  of  expression,  he  declares  to  the 
Father  the  co-extension  of  the  property,  which  the  Father  and 
the  Son  have  in  the  Universe,  and  th(^ir  mutual  possession  of  all 
things  ;  and  then  adds,  that  he  is  glorified  in,  or  by  means  of,  them 
all.  This  may  be  properly  styled  Christ's  own  comment  on  the 
declaration  of  St.  Paul,  that  all  things  were  made  for  him  ;  that  is, 
iov  his  use ;  his  glory :  for  here  Christ  declares  his  glory  to  be 
actually  accomplished  by  them  all. 

This  doctrine  is  plainly,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Arian 
notioa  of  Christ's  being  a  subordinate  God;  to  whom  divine  pow» 
er  ii  supposed  to  have  been  delegated ;  and  who,  in  this  character 
of  a  delegate,  is  supposed  to  have  created  the  Universe,  and  to  be 
woixihipped.  On  this  notion  I  propose  to  make  some  observations 
beieafter.  At  present  I  shall  only  remark,  that  He,  who  is  the  first 
Cause,  or  Creator,  and  the  last  End,  of  all  things,  is  all  that  is,  or 
can  be,  meant  by  the  Supreme  God.  All  things  being  made  for 
Aw  use,  and  being  the  means  of  his  glory ;  there  is  nothing  left  to 
a  Being,  higher  and  greater  than  himself;  nor  does  it  appear,  that 
such  a  Being  can  have  any  material  concern  with  the  Universe,  in 
any  manner  whatever. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  5th,  and  last,  particular,  mentioned  un- 
der this  head :  viz.  That  Divine  Worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  requir* 
ed,  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered,  to  Christ. 

Divine  worship  is  required  to  be  rendered  to  Christ ;  John  v.  22, 
23,  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man  ;  but  hath  committed  all  judg" 
ment  unto  the  Son :  jUiat  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father.  He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  noi 
the  Father  that  sent  him.  In  this  passage  of  Scripture  we  are  inform 
ed,  that  the  infinite  prerogative  of  judging  the  universe  is  commit- 
ted by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  for  this,  as  at  least  one,  if  not  the  only, 
Seat  end,  that  all  (that  is,  I  apprehend,  all  Intelligent  creatm*es 
e  word  men  not  being  in  the  original)  should  honour  the  Son  even 
Oi  (that  is,  just  in  the  same  manner,  as,  and  in  the  same  degree, 
as)  they  honour  the  Father.  The  Final  Judgment,  being  an  act 
which  eminently  displays  the  infinite  perfections,  is  committed  to 
the  Son,  that  he  may  be  perceived  with  indubitable  evidence  to 

fosscss  these  perfections,  and  may  therefore  receive  that  peculiar 
onour,  which  is  due  to  Him  only,  by  whom  they  are  possessed.  7%« 
honour,  which  is  due  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  God,  consists  supremely 
in  religious  worship  /  in  making  him  the  object  of  our  supreme  affte* 
lion;  and  rendering  to  him  our  supreme  obedience.  All  this  is  here 
required  to  Christ  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  it  b  required  to  the 
Father. 

Whether  it  be  supposed,  that  this  passage  be  intended  to  include 
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angels,  or  not;  ihcy  are  expressly  required  to  worship  him  in 
Psiilm  xcvii.  7 :  confounded  be  all  they  that  serve  graven  images. 
Worship  him^  all  ye  Gods.  St.  Paul  quotes  a  part  of  this  verse  in 
the  following  manner:  And  again^  when  he  bringeth  in  ihefirst-he* 
gotten  into  the  worlds  he  saith^  Let  all  the  Angels  of  God  worship 
him.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  all  the  angels  of  God  are  requir- 
ed to  worship  Christ. 

The  only  possible  debate,  which  can  arise  here,  is  concerning 
the  kind  of  worship,  which  is  to  be  rendered.  On  this  I  observe, 
that  the  Greek  word  is  flr^otfxuvr^traTw^av ;  and  that  this  word  is  used 
twenty-four  times  in  the  New  Testament,  to  denote  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  ;  that  it  is  used  many  times  more  to  denote  the  reli- 
gious wor«ihip  of  false  gods;  and  that  it  is,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, the  Oi^.ly  word,  used  to  denote  what  is  intended  by  worship^ 
when  considered  a.«  an  act  vrwierliatily  performed.  The  wordf 
©ifairfiuu,  Aa^-jsjcj,  and  isoofjiai,  rondei'cd  also  to  worship,  ap|)ear 
rather  to  express  either  hab'.iucl  reverence,  or  service,  or  a  general 
course  of  worship,  considered  as  a  character,  or  course  of  life. 
IlfotfxwfitJ,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obsv-^rve,  is  the  only  term, 
used  to  denote  religious  worship  by  St.  John;  and  is  certainly  the 
appropriate  word  for  this  idea,  if  there  is  any  such  appropriate 
word  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is,  particularly,  the  word,  used 
by  Christ  in  his  answer  to  Satan  ;  Thnu  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God;  and  in  his  discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  concerning 
the  place  where,  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom, 
God  is  acceptably  worshij)p:d. 

Secondly.  That  rciicrjous  Avorshin  is  here  intended  is  certain : 
because  the  Object  of  the  wormip,  tojmnande(t^  is  dirrctly  opposed 
in  the  command  itself  to  idols ;  and  the  luorship^  required,  to  that 
lohich  is  forbidden.  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve^  that  is  reli- 
giously worship,  s^ravcn  images  ;  tiiat  boast  themselves  of  idols.  As 
if  God  had  said.  Worship  no  more  graven  images,  nor  idols  of  any 
kind  5  for  all  their  worshippers  shall  be  confounded  :  Worship 
Aim ;  the  Messiah ;  the  Son  of  God ;  and  not  only  you,  the  sottisn 
men  who  are  guilty  of  this  idolatry ;  but  all  ye  Angels,  also,  to 
whom  this  worship  is  often  sottisiily  rendered. 

In  the  same  manner,  is  this  worship  commanded  to  both  men 
and  angels.  Phil.  ii.  9 — 11,  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  ex- 
alted  him,  and  given  him  a  name,  ichich  is  above  every  name  ;  That 
at  the  name  ofJesw^  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven^  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  vndcr  the  earth;  And  that  every  tongve 
shoxdd  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  tk4 
Father.  In  this  passage,  all  things  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  sub- 
terranean, (as  it  is  in  the  original)  are  required  to  bow  the  knee 
to  Christ,  and  to  confess  him  to  be  Lord.  To  bow  the  knee  is  well 
known  appropriate  phraseology  to  denote  religious  worship.  / 
have  left  me,  says  God  to  Elijah,  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the 
hues  that  have  not  bowed  unto  Baalj  and  every  mouth  which  hath 
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not  kissed  him.  1  Kings  xix,  18.*  Su  Paul  also  says,  I  bow  my 
knte9  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies.  But  lo  place  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  we  need  only  refer  to  Isaiah  xlv.  22,  23,  whence  this  pas- 
sage is  quoted.  Look  unto  m«,  a7id  be  ye  saved^  all  ye  ends  of  the 
earth :  for  I  am  God^  and  there  is  none  else.  By  myself  have  I 
fTOorn,  and  the  truth  has  gone  out  of  my  mouth;  the  word^  and  it 
shall  not  be  revoked.  Surely  to  me  shall  every  knee  bow^  shall  every 
tongue  swear:  sayings  Only  to  Jehovah  belongcth  Solvation  and 
Power, ^  To  ascribe  to  Jehovah  salvation  and  power:  (the 
thing,  which,  the  Apostle  informs  us,  is  the  same  with  confessing 
that  Christ  is  Lord)  and  to  bow  the  knee  when  making  this  as- 
cription, is  undoubtedly  religious  worship,  if  any  thing  is.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  ascription  is  often  made  by  the  saints  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven. 

In  accordance  with  these  requisitions  we  find  Christ  actually 
worshipped  in  great  numbers  of  instances.  I  shall  omit  here  the 
numerous  instances,  in  which  we  are  directly  told,  that  persons 
worshipped  Christ,  while  here  in  the  world  j  merely  because  they 
would  give  birth  to  a  critical  controversy,  too  minute,  and  loo 
extended,  for  the  present  occasion.  The  instances,  about  which 
such  a  controversy  cannot,  at  least  decently,  arise,  are  sufficiently 
numerous  for  my  deRis;n. 

1st.  In  Genesis  xviii.  we  are  toM,  that  Jehovah  appeared  unto 
Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre^  as  he  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent. 
The  manner  of  his  appearance  was  the  following:  As  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  looked;  Lo,  three  men  stood  by  him  ;  and  he  ran 
to  meet  them^  andjbowed  himself  toward  the  ground.     To  one  of 
them  he  said.  My  Lord,  if  I  have  now  found  favour  in  thy  sight j 
pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  servant,  Szc,     The  person 
nere  spoken  to  is  called  by  Abraham,  'jik.     This  person  in  the 
13th  verse  is  called  Jehovah;  and  in  the  Kth,  says,  Is  any  thing 
too  hard  for  Jehovah?  and  informs  Abraham  of  the  destruction  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  upon 
them  for  their  sins.     To  this  person  Abraham  prays,  repeatedly, 
for  the  preservation  of  these  cities.    Lot  also,  to  whom  he  appear- 
ed in  the  following  chapter,  prayed  to  him  for  his  own  preserva- 
tion, and  that  of  the  city  Zoar,  and  was  accepted.     These  persons 
are  in  the  first  place  called  three  men.     One  of  them,  whom  Abra* 
ham  calls  Adoxai,  or  Lord,  is  afterwards  called  by  himself,  by 
Abraham,  and  by  Moses,  Jehovah  ;  and  was  worshipped  by  botn 
Abraham  and  Lot,      The  other  two  are  afterwards  repeatedly  call- 
ed Angels.     Now  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  Gou,  the  Father, 
appeared  as  a  man  ;  or  that  he  ate  of  the  provision,  furnished  by 
Abraham :  for  no  one  hath  seen  God,  the  Father,  at  any  time.    Yet 
this  person  is  here  styled  Jehovah,  and  was  worshipped ;  and  this 
person  was  Christ 
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2dly.  In  Judges  xiii.  The  Anoel-Jehoyah  appeared  to  Afimooi 
and  his  wife.  When  he  departed,  it  is  said,  that  Manoah  knewf  thai 
he  was  the  Axgel-Jehovah  :  and  it  is  added,  Manoah  said  %udo 
his  zvife^  JVe  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have  seen  GoD«  But  his 
toife  said  unto  him,  //"Jehovah  were  pleased  to  kill  ns,  he  would 
not  have  received  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  meat-offering,  at  our 
hands.  In  verse  16,  the  Angel  had,  said  Manoah,  If  thou  wilt  offer 
a  burnt-offering,  thou  must  offer'  it  unto  Jehovah  ;  for,  it  is  sub- 
joined, Manoah  knew  not,  that  he  was  the  Anoel-Jehovah.  But 
after  he  had  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar,  then,  it  is  declared, 
Manoah  knew  that  he  was  the  Angel-Jehovah.  The  burnt-offer- 
ing and  the  meat-offering  Manoah  and  his  wife  then  perceived 
themselves  to  have  offered  unwittingly  to  Him,  who  had  manifested 
to  them  his  acceptance  of  both  at  their  hands. 

Here  the  worship  was  not  only  presented  to  Christ;  but,  what 
is  of  much  more  importance  to  my  purpose,  was  accepted  by  him. 
odly.  David  worships  Christ,  in  Psalm  xlv.  and  Ixxii.  and  cii- 
in  ascribing  to  him  the  praise,  zohich  is  due  to  God  only.  In  the 
two  first  he  declares,  that  the  people  shall  praise  him,  and  fear  Aim, 
and  fall  down  before  him,  ana  serve  him  for  ever  and  ever*  In  the 
last  he  makes  to  him  a  long-continued  prayer. 

4thly.  In  Isaiah  vi.  the  Seraphim  worshipped  him,  saying,  flb/y, 
Holi/,  Holt/,  is  Jehovah  of  FIosts. 

5lhly.  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  59,  QO,  prayed  to  Christ.  And  they 
stoned  Stephen^  calling  upon  God,  or  as  in  the  original,  they  stoned 
Stephen  invoking,  and  sai/ing.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirits  Jhnd 
he  kneeled  dozen,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge  ;  and  having  said  this,  he  fell  asleep. 

On  this  prayer  of  5/.  Stephen  I  make  the  following  remarks: 
First.  Stephen  at  this  time  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (verse  55) 
and  therefore  perfectly  secured  from  error. 

Secondly,  lie  was  singularly  favoured  of  God  on  account  of 
the  greatness  of  his  faith  and  obedience ;  and,  as  a  peculiar  testi- 
mony of  the  divine  favour,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  Heavens 
opened,  and  to  behold  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  ihs 
right  hand  of  God. 

Thirdly.  In  the  full  assurance,  produced  by  this  vision,  and  the 
faith,  with  which  he  beheld  it,  he  presented  his  final  petitions  to 
Christ. 

Fourthly.  The  first  of  these  petitions  respected  the  highest  per- 
sonal object,  which  can  be  prayed  for :  viz.  the  eternal  salvation 
of  his  soul;  and  attributed  to  Him,  to  whom  it  was  made,  that  infi- 
nite power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  alone  can  bestow  sal- 
vation. 

Fifthly.  The  second  petition  was  of  the  same  nature ;  being  a 
prayer,  that  his  enemies  might  not  be  finally  condemned  for  the  sin 
of  murdering  him;  and  of  course  attributed  to  the  Person,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  the  power  of  forgiving,,  or  condeipning,  these 
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murderers.  No  higher  act  of  worship  was  ever  rendered  than 
this;  nor  was  any  act  of  worship  ever  performed  on  a  more  solemn 
occasion ;  nor  by  a  person  belter  qualified  to  worship  aright ;  nor 
with  a  more  illustrious  testimony  of  acceptance.  Yet  this  act  of 
worship  was  performed  to  Christ. 

Sixthly.  This  was  the  very  worship,  and  these  were  the  very 
prayers,  offered  to  God,  a  little  before,  by  Christ  at  his  crucifixion. 
Stephen^  therefore,  worshipped  Christ  just  as  Christ  worshipped 
the  Father. 

6thly.  St.  Paul  often  prayed  to  Christ  directly.^    Particularly, 
1  Thess.  !ii.  11,  12,  Kow  God  himself,  even  our  Father,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you.     And  the  Lord  make 
you  to  increase,  and  abound,  in  love  one  toward  another,  and  toward 
all  men,  even  as  we  do  toward  you.     Here  a  prayer  is  offered  up 
by  St.  Paul,  that  he  may  be  guided  to  the  Thessalonians  ;  and  that 
they  may  be  made  to  increase  and  abound  in  holiness,  and  estab- 
lished unto  the  end.   This  prayer  is  offered  up  to  God  the  Father, 
and  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  same 
terms :  both  being  unitedly  addressed  in  the  same  petition,  without 
any  note  of  distinction.      The  second  of  these  petitions  is  also 
ofiered  up  to  Christ  alone.     The  same  petition,  in  substance,  is 
presented  to  the  Father  and  Son,   united  in  the  same  manner: 
2  Thess.  ii.  16, 17.    In  the  third  chapter,  verse  5,  Paul  prays,  Now 
may  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  to  the  love  bf  God,  and  to  the  pa- 
tience  of  Christ :  and  verse  16,  Js/ow  the  Lord  of  peace  himself  give 
you  peace  by  all  means.      The  Lord  be  with  you  all.      Again, 
2  Cor.  xii.  8,  Concerning  this,  that  is,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  him,  St.  Paul  says.  Thrice  I  besought  the  Lord,  that  it  might 
depart  from  me.     But  he  said  unto  me,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee :  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness^    Most  gladly, 
therefore,  will  I  rather  glory  in  mine  infirmities  ;  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  rest  upon  me.     In  this  passage  jS(.  Paul  informs  us, 
that  he  thrice  prayed  to  Christ,  respecting  the  particular  subject 
mentioned. 

7thly.  St.  Paul,  in  all  his  Epistles,  except  that  to  the  Hebrews ; 
and  St.  John  in  his  second  Epistle,  pray  to  Christ,  in  that  noted  re- 
quest, in  which  also,  Silas,  Timothy,  and  Sosthenes  united,  that 
grace,  niercy,  and  peace  might  be  multiplied,  or  communicated,  to 
those  to  whom  they  wrote,  yVom  God  our  Father,  and  from  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  an  express  prayer  to  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
united,  to  grant  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  to  men.  These  are  the 
highest  of  all  blessings,  and  such  as  none,  but  Jehovah,  can  grant. 
Yet  Christ  can  grant  them,  because  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  di- 
rected, that  He  should  be  prayed  to  for  them. 

8thly.  The  Baptismal  service,  directed  by  Christ  himself,  is  an  act 
of  religious  worship  to  Christ.  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
ththeTj  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Whether  this  be  inter- 
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TCCtod  to  mean.  Baptizing  them  into  the  name^  or  in  the  namt^  it 
makrs  no  difference.  It"  Christians  are  baptized  into  the  name, 
ihrv  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  God  only ;  lor  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  Go:l,  only,  by  adoption  ;  that  adoption,  by  which  they  take 
his  name  upon  them ;  and  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be  the  God, 
whose  name  they  assume.  If  they  are  baptized  in  the  name  5  they 
are  baptized  in  the  name,  or  authority,  of  God  only  :  but  Christ  is 

this  God. 

9lhlv.  The  blessing,  pronounced  on  Christian  assemblies^  is  an  act 
#r  reiigious  worship,  rendered  to  Christ.  The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jtsits  Christ  and  the  love  of  God^  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  with  you  all.  Amen.  .  Peace  be  to  the  brethren^  and  love 
with  faith,  from  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  Eph. 
vi.  23.  Or  as  it  was  more  commonly.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Je- 
tus  Christ  be  with  you  all.  Amen.  The  first  of  these  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  blessing,  anciently  pronounced  by  the  High  Priest  on 
the  children  of  Israel.  Jehovah  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  :  Jeho- 
TAH  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  to  thee  :  Je- 
hovah lift  vp  hie  countenance  upon  thee  and  give  thee  peace.  It  is 
the  appropriate  office  of  the  Father  to  bless,  and  preserve  ;  of  the 
Son  to  give  grace,  and  illumination  ;  and  of  the  Spirit  to  commu- 
nicate peace. 

Finally  ;  so  universal  was  the  custom  of  praying  to  Christ,  that 
Christians  were  originally  entitled,  as  their  distinguishing  appella- 
tion, "  Those  who  called  on  the  name  of  Christ.^^  Thus  Ananias 
says  to  Christ,  Acts  ix.  \<U  Here  he  hath  authonty  from  the  chiej 
priests  to  bind  all  those  that  call  on  thy  name.  The  people  of 
Damascus,  also,  when  they  henvd  Paul  preach,  were  amazed,  and 
said,  Is  not  this  he,  who  destroyed  them  that  called  on  this  name  in 
Jerusalem.^  1  Cor.  i.  I,  Paul,  called  to  bean  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Sosthenes  the  brother,  unto  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Co- 
rinth,  called  to  be  saints,  with  all  that  in  every  place  call  upon  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. — 2  Tim.  ii.  2:2,  Follow  righteousness, 
faith,  charity,  peace,  with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord,  out  of  a  pure 
heart. — Romans  x.  12,  The  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him.  That  Christ  is  here  meant  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
ceding verse. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  in  this  universal  manner,  was  Christ 
worshipped.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  instances,  the  persons,  who 
rendered  the  worship,  were  inspired ;  and,  in  the  remaining  instan- 
ces, were  plainly  under  divine  direction  ;  because  the  worship  was 
approved,  and  accepted. 

But  religious  worship  is  lawfully  rendered  to  God  only.  This 
we  know  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself  quoting  Deuteronomy  x. 
20,  in  Matthew  x.  12,  It  is  written,  thou  slialt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.  The  Angel  also  forbade 
John  to  worship  him,  saying.  See  thou  do  it  not ;  worship  God.  Isa- 
iah also  commands,  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself;  and  lei 
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Aim  be  your  fear  and  your  dread.  God  also  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  14, 
says  to  the  Israelites^  Thou  shall  worship  no  other  God :  for  Jeho- 
vah, whose  name  is  Jealous^  is  a  Jealous  God. 

Yet  Christ  is  here  directed  to  be  worshipped,  and  is  actually 
worshipped,  by  persons  inspired.  If,  then,  Christ  be  not  God, 
God  has  commanded  another  to  be  worshipped ;  and  persons,  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  his  Spirit,  have  worshipped  another. 

The  whole  Church,  the  Bride,  is  commanded,  in  Psalm  xlv.  by 
that  God,  who  said  unto  him.  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever,  thus  :  Hearken,  0  Daughter,  and  consider,  and  incline  thine 
ear :  so  shall  the  King  greatly  desire  thy  beauty  :  for  he  is  thy  Lordj 
and  worship  thou  him.  The  Church  has  in  all  ages  obeyed  this 
command,  and  worshipped  him.  Prophets  have  worshipped  him : 
Apostles  have  worshipped  him.  Men,  full  of  faith,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  have  besought  his  guidance,  aid,  grace,  and  blessing, 
while  they  lived ;  and,  when  they  died,  have  besought  him  to  re- 
ceive their  Spirits  into  his  own  eternal  Kingdom.  If  Christ  is 
God ;  if  he  is  Jehovah  ;  they  have  done  their  duty.  If  he  is  njt 
God ;  if  he  is  not  Jehovah  ;  they  have  violated  through  life,  and 
in  death,  the  first  of  Jehovah's  commands  in  the  Decalogue : 
Thau  shall  have  no  other  God  before  me. 
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SERMON  XXXVni. 

DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST- 
PROOFS. 

THIS   THE   OKLT   GROUND   OF   CONSISTENCY  IN  THE  SCHEME  OF  RB- 

DEMFTION. 
THE  JEWS   OTHERWISE   NOT   CHARGEABLE  WITH  GUILT  IN  CRUCIFY- 

ING  CHRIST. 
THE   APOSTLES   OTHERWISE  CHARGEABLE   WITH   LEADING  MAWKiyp 

INTO  IDOLATRY. 


BoMAiis  viil.  3,  4 — For  what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  wat  weak  thnnt§^  tkt 
fittk,  Godf  iending  hit  own  Son  in  the  likeneu  of  nnful  fleshy  and  for  tin,  toU' 
demned  Sin  in  thefleth  ;  That  the  righteoutnett  of  the  Law  migld  otful^fiUid  m 
u«,  who  walk  not  after  the  fleth,  but  after  the  Spirit, 

For  Gody  tending  hit  own  Son  in  the  likenett  of  sinful  fleshy  and  of  a  sin-offering, 
hath  condemned  sin  in  the  fleshy  {Ihe  thing  impossible  to  the  Law,  becante  it  was 
weak  through  theflesfi :)  That  tlie  righteousness  of  the  Law  may  befulJUted  by  lu, 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but  according  to  the  Spirit. 

Dr.  MacknighVs  Translation. 

According  to  the  plan,  originally  proposed  from  these 
words,  I  have,  in  the  three  preceding  discourses,  considered,  at 
length,  the  proof  s  of  the  Deity  of  Christy  arranged  under  the  first 
general  head:  viz.  That  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
true  and  perfect  God. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  three  following  heads  of  dis-^ 
course,  originally  proposed;  viz. 

II.  That  the  Deity  ofChnsl  is  the  only  ground  of  Consistency  in 
ihe  scheryic  of  Redemption  : 

III.  That  the  Jews^  according  to  the  opposite  doctrine^  are  unjust^ 
ly  charged  with  Guilt  inputting  Christ  to  death  : 

IV.  That  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  according  to  the  same  doc» 
trine,  cannot  he  vindicated  from  ihe  sin  of  leading  mankind  into  IdoU 
airy. 

The  last  argument,  then  proposed,  I  shall  omit  to  examine,  un- 
til I  have  considered  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 

II.  Viz.  Thai  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Cbtujrfisncy 
in  the  scheme  of  Redemption. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  I  shall  attempt  to  evince  by  showiog^ 
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that  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Consistency  in  thi 
ihingSy  spoken  ofhim^  as 
The  light  of  the  World; 
The  Saviour  of  the  fVorld;  and, 
7%c  Propitiation  for  Sin. 
1st.  J^s  the  Light  of  the  World. 

Christ  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  light  of  the  Worlds  m 
ij>o  respects : 

First.  As  Revealing  the  will  of  God  to  mankind  ;  and, 
Secondly,  As  Communicating  spiritual,  or  divine,  Light  to  the 
€Oul. 

In  both  respects,  the  things,  said  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
the  Light  of  the  World,  are  consistent,  only  on  the  supposition, 
that  Christ  is  the  true  God.  That  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of 
Jehovah  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  man,  who  believes  in  a 
Revelation ;  since  they  arc  called  by  this  title,  and  by  others  equi- 
valent to  it,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  from  Genesis  to  the  Revela- 
tion  of  St.  John.  But  the  Scriptures  are  expressly  declared  to  be 
the  Word  of  Christ :  Let  the  word  of  Christ  djoell  in  you  richly  in  all 
wisdom,  teachings  and  admonishing,  one  another  in  psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.  In  this  passage,  the  Old  Testament 
is  in  so  many  terms  declared  to  be  the  Word  of  Christ.  The  Gos- 
pel, every  man  knows,  is  appropriately  entitled  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

St.  Mark  prefaces  his  account  of  the  Gospel  with  these  words : 
The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God. 

St.  Faul  informs  us,  that  he  received  the  Gospel  immediately  by 
revelation  from  Christ ;  and  accordingly  he  every  where  styles  it 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  greatness  of  the  authority,  which  it  de- 
rived from  this  source,  he  teaches  us  in  the  strongest  manner,  when 
he  says.  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  or  any  one  whatever, 
preach  another  Gospel,  Itt  him  be  accursed,  Galatians  i.  8,  9. 
This  Gospel,  he  also  says,  is  Christ,  the  power,  and  wisdom  of 
God  unto  salvation. 

St.  Peter  teaches  the  same  truth,  in  a  manner  equally  forcible, 
when  he  says.  Of  which  salvation  the  Prophets  have  enquired,  search- 
ing  what,  and  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was 
in  them  did  signify.  Here  the  Spirit  which  inspired  the  Prophets, 
is  styled  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  this  Spirit,  the  same  Apostle 
says,  is  the  IJoly  Ghoi^t,  For  Prophecy,  saith  he,  came  not  in  old 
time,  by  the  will  of  man  ;  hid  holy  men  of  God  spake,  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Old  Testament,  therefore,  was  re- 
yealed  to  the  Prophets  by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Concerning  the  Jiew,  Christ  himself  teacbc?  us  the  same  doc- 
trine, in  the  same  decisive  manner.  Howbcit,  when  he,  the  Spirit 
fof  truth,  is  come;  He  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth;  for  he  shall 
not  speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he 
•ptm.    He  shall  glorify  me  ;for  he  shall  receive  ofmine^  and  shalL 
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shew  it  unto  you.    He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  shall  bring  alt 
things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you. 

All  thirigs,  therefore,  which  Christ  had  s^id  to  the  Apostles,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  broui^ht  (o  their  remembrance.  He  taught  them 
all  things,  and  guided  them  into  all  the  Truth.  Yet  he  spoke  not 
of  himself,  but  that  which  he  heard,  which  he  recthred  fi-om  Christ, 
and  that  only,  he  declared  unto  them.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  is 
originally,  and  only,  derived  from  Christ.  Yet  it  is  repeatedly 
styled  by  St.  Paul,  the  Gospel  of  God. 

This  Character  of  the  Rcvealer  of  the  will  of  God,  St.  John  de- 
clares repeatedly  in  the  introduction  of  his  Gospel.  After  having 
declared,  that  the  Word  zcas  in  the  beginning,  or  eternal;  vias 
God  ;  and  was  co-eternal  with  God  ;  ana  that  all  things  were  made 
by  him;  he  goes  on  to  say,  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men.  And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness  ;  and  the  darknesf 
comprehended  it  not.  He  then  informs  us,  that  John  the  Baptist 
came  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light ;  that  he  was  not  that  Light  ;  hut 
was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that  Light.  Then  he  adds,  iTiat  was 
the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man,  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
To  all  this  he  adds  further  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  ^  the 
very  Witness  which  he  bore  concerning  Christ  as  the  Light.  J^To 
one,  said  this  harbinger  of  the  Redeemer,  who  was  sent  for  the 
very  purpose  of  declaring  his  true  character,  J^'o  one  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  who  is  in  the  boson% 
of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  him.  To  declare  the  character, 
and  designs,  of  God,  is  plainly  impossible,  unless  for  him,  who 
knows  these  things  intuitively;  or  for  him,  to  whom  God  is  pleased 
to  make  them  known.  But  no  other  person,  beside  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  knows  the  thin^^s  of  God  intuitively.  This  we  know  cer- 
tainly, without  inspiration;  but  the  Scriptures  have  determined  the 
point  if  it  were  otherwise  uncertain.  J^o  one,  saith  our  Saviour, 
knoweth  the  Father,  but  the  Son;  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  him.  The  things  of  God,  saith  St,  Paul,  knoweth  no  one, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  :  and  the  Spirit  scarchcth  all  things,  even  the 
deep  things  of  God.  From  all  these  passnges  it  is,  I  ai)prehend, 
certain,  that  Christ  is  the  sole  author  of  Revelation ;  and  that  the 
Spirit  has  not,  as  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration,  spoken  of  himself;  but 
has  received  from  Christ  his  mind  or  pleasure,  and  declared  it  to 
the  men,  whom  he  inspired.  Accordingly,  St.  Paid  says,  speaking 
of  his  own  Inspiration,  and  that  of  the  other  Apostles,  IVe  have  the 
mind  of  Christ,  It  is,  therefore,  true  to  this  day,  that  no  one 
knoweth  the  Father,  but  the  Son,  and  those  to  whom  the  Son  hath 
revealed  him.  This  knowledge  thus  revealed,  was  not  revealed 
to  Christ,  but  was  Possessed  by  him,  because  he  dwells  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  Father,  and  has  dwelt  there  fi-om  Eternity  ;  being  daily 
his  delight,  and  rejoicing  alzcay  before  him. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  mankind  know  something  of  God  by 
iheir  Reason^  independently  of  Revelation,  and  therefore  possess  a 
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knowledge  of  God,  which  is  not  derived  from  Christ :  I  answer, 
that  with  some  qualifications  I  admit  the  premises,  but  deny  the 
consequence.  The  very  Reason  of  Man  was  formed  by  Christ, 
as  was  man  himself;  as  were,  also,  all  those  materials,  from  which 
Reason  derives  whatever  knowledge  of  this  nature  it  possesses. 
It  has,  I  trust,  been  proved  beyond  reasonable  debate,  that  Christ 
created,  preserves,  and  governs  all  things;  and  therefore,  i«;  the 
Author  of  those  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  whence  Reason 
obtains  all  its  knowledge  of  this  subject.  Of  course,  in  this  sense, 
also,  Christ  is  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  Thus  all  the  knowledge,  w^hich  exists,  of  God,  is  derived 
from  Christ;  and,  since  he  is  the  same  yesterday^  to-day^  and  for 
ever^  and  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ;  this  knowledge  wa« 
his  originally,  intuitively,  and  eternally.  I  need  not  say,  that  these 
things  cannot  be  true  of  any  mind,  but  the  Omniscient. 

Secondly,  Christ  is  the  Author  of  Spiritual  light  to  mankind. 

The  communication  of  Spiritual  light  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  work  peculiar  to  God.  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  For  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness^  has  shinrd  into  our 
hearts,  to  give  us  the  li^ht  of  the  knoichdge  of  the  glory  nfGov  in 
the  face,  or  person^  of  Jesus  Christ,  John  vi.  ^5,  Jind  thnj  shall 
all  he  taught  of  God:  and  thus  in  many  other  places.  Knt  this 
office  is  also  aj>cribed  to  Christ.  Simeon  so  vs.  Luke  ii.  30,  For 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation^  Wnich  thou  hast  prepared  htfore 
the  face  of  all  people:  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the. 
glory  of  thy  people  Israel.  In  him,  says  St.  John,  zcas  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  I,  said  our  Savior.r,  John  viii.  12, 
am  the  light  of  the  JVorld  ^  he  that  follow  eth  me,  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  hut  shall  have  the  light  of  life.  Isaiah  xlix.  6,  quoted 
Acts  xiii.  47,  /  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  thdt 
thou  mayest  he  my  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  all  these 
passages  it  is  manifest,  that  spiritual  or  divine  light  is  the  light 
spoken  of;  and  that  it  resides  in  Christ,  as  its  Source;  and  is  by 
him  communicated  to  mankind.  All  this,  also,  is  completely  ex- 
pressed by  the  Prophet  Malachi  in  a  word  ;  when  he  calls  Christ 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness :  fhc  Orb,  in  which  righteousness  is  origin- 
ally inherent;  in  which  it  dwells  ;  and  from  which  it  emanates  to 
mankind.  In  the  same  manner  is  it  said  by  David,  the  Lord  God 
is  a  Sun* 

2dly.  TTie  things,  spoken  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  Worldj 
are  consistent,  only  on  the  supposition,  that  he  is  the  true  God. 

Psalm  Ix.  16,  /Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour. 

Hosea  xiii.  4, 1  am  Jehovah  thy  God  ;  thou  shalt  know  no  Gob 
but  me;  for  there  is  no  Saviour  hesidc  me. 

Isaiah  xliii.  1 1,  /,  even  I  am  Jehovah  ;  and  beside  me  there  is  no. 
Saviour :  and  thus  in  various  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  same  thing  is  often  declared  in  the  New  Testament.  1  Tim. 
1. 1,  The  commandment  of  God  our  Saviour;  and  Titus  ii.  lOj  Adcm 
iht  Doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour, 
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Yet  in  the  same  absolute  sense  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Sa- 
\iouT  of  Mankind.     Who  is  this^  saith  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  that 
Cometh  from  Edom^  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ;  this,  that  is 
glorious  in  his  apparel^  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  f 
7,  saith  Christ,  that  speak  in  righteousness  ;  mighty  to  save*     John 
iv.  42,  This  is  the  Christy  the  Saviour  of  the  world.     Acts  iv.  12, 
St.  Peter^  speaking  of  Christ,  saith,  neither  is  there  salvation  in,  or, 
by  means  of,  any  other ;  for  there  is  no  other  name  untkr  heaven 
given  among  men^  whereby  we  raust  he  saved.     And  thus  in  very 
many  ether  places.     The  importance  of  the  work  of  saving  man- 
kind, and  the  glory  derived  from  it  lo  the  divine  character,  are 
strongly  exhibited  by  God  in  Isaiah  Ixv.  17,  18,  For  behold  I  cre- 
ate new  heavens^  and  a  rwro  earth  ;  and  the  former  shall  not  be  re- 
membered,  nor  come  into  miiid.     But  be  ye  glad,  and  rejoice  for 
ever,  in  that  which  I  create:  for  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoic- 
ing, and  her  people  a  joy.     In  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  the 
New  Creation  is,  in  the  view  of  God,  so  much  more  glorious  than 
the  original  one,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  original  creation  shall 
not  be  remembered.     But  the  new  creation  is  no  other  than  crea- 
ting Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy  ;  that  is,  renovating 
the  souls  of  mankind,  and  thus  making  them  holy,  lovely,  a  re- 
joicing, or  foundation  of  joy,  in  the  sight  of  God.     This  work, 
then,  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  far  more  glorious  work,  than  the 
fonnation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.     Such,  also,  it  is  in  the 
eye  of  reason.     One  mind  is  of  more  importance,  than  any  num- 
ber of  worlds,  inanimate,  and  unconscious.     The  renovation  of  one 
mind  to  righteousness,  and  its  reinstatement  in  the  divine  favour,  is 
the  i^roduction  of  eternal,  and  by  us  Incomprehensible,  worth,  and 
enjoyment,  in  that  mind.     This  work,  repeated  in  a  multitude  of 
minds  which  no  man  can  number,  is  the  work,  which  is  styled  the 
New  Creation.     How  immensely  more  glorious  a  work  than  the 
production  of  ever  so  many  masses  of  lilelcss  matter! 

When  v,e  consider  the  nature  of  this  work,  and  the  things  in- 
volved in  it,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the  peculiar  importance 
attached  to  it  in  the  Scriptures.     In  this  work  are  involved 
The  creation  of  a  new  heart  in  man  ; 
The  communication  of  divine  knowledge  ; 
The  adoption  of  man  into  the  divine  family  ; 
A  perpetual  presence  with  the  souls  of  all,  who  are  created  anew, 
A  continual  communication   of  strength,    patience,   fortitude, 
peace,  consolation,  and  hope  ; 

The  preser\'ation  of  the  soul  from  the  fatal  influence  of  tempta- 
tions, lust,  and  all  other  spiritual  enemies  ; 

The  final  iustification  of  the  soul  at  the  Judgment,  and  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  possession  of  immortal  life  ; 

Together  with,  what  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  head  of  dis- 
course, the  accomplishment  of  such  a  Propitiation,  as  may  be  the 
proper  source  of  all  these  wonderful  consequences. 
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He,  who  admits  these  things  to  be  included  in  the  work  of  saving 
Man,  must  admit  also  that  there  can  be  no  Saviour  beside  Jehovah. 
Should  it  be  said,  that  all  these  things,  except  the  last,  are  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  therefore  they  are  here  errone* 
ously  attributed  to  Christ ;  I  answer.  That  they  are  indeed  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  truly- 
attributed  to  Christ ;  not  only  as  He  laid  the  foundation  for  them 
all ;  but  as  the  Spirit  acts  not  of  himself,  and  only  executes  the 
pleasure  of  Christ  under  his  commission. 

This  work,  then,  of  saving  Man  is  in  the  Scriptures  attributed 
to  Christ,  in  a  manner  so  peculiar,  that  from  it  he  derives  his  own 
appropriate  name,  Jesus  Christ,  The  Anointed  Saviour  ;  and 
is  considered  by  Jehovah  as  being  so  much  greater,  and  more  glo- 
rious, than  the  work  of  creating  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  that,  in 
comparison  with  it,  that  work  shall  not  be  remembered^  nor  come  into 
mind. 

3dly.  As  the  Propitiation  for  5m,  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only 
ground  of  consistency  in  the  Scriptural  exhibitions. 

As  I  expect  hereafter  to  discuss  Christ'^s  atonement  for  «n,  as 
one  of  the  great  parts  of  the  Christian  system ;  I  shall,  here,  omit 
every  thing  concerning  this  subject,  which  is  not  necessary  to  the 
doctrine  just  now  declared. 

That  Christ  is  in  some  sense  a  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  thft 
World  cannot  be  denied,  unless  by  a  direct  denial  of  the  express 
words,  as  well  as  the  unquestionable  doctrines,  of  the  Gospel. 
1  John  ii.  2,  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not  for 
ours  only^  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  1  John  iv.  10,  He 
loved  us^  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Propitiation  for  our  sins.  See 
also  Romans  iii.  25,  Isaiah  liii.  10,  &c.  The  text,  also,  is  a  direct 
declaration  of  this  doctrine.  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  /ifee- 
ness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  of  a  sin-off eiing,  or  an  offering  for  sin,  &c. 
By  Christ's  being  the  rropitiation  for  sin  it  is,  here,  necessary  to 
mean  only,  that  something,  which,  being  done  for  the  Sinner^  the 
Sinner  may  be  forgiven,  and  restored;  but  which,  not  being  done,  he 
must  be  punished  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Law,  by  which  he 
is  condemned.  That  so  much,  as  is  here  specified,  is  included  in 
Christ's  beine  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  is  unques- 
tionably evident, 

F'urst,  From  the  name,  by  which  it  is  called  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
many  instances  ;  viz.  airoXurpGj(fi'( ;  translated  redemption.  When 
a  person  was  taken  captive  m  war,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
.  slavery,  or  to  death,  a  sum  of  money  was  not  unfrequently  paid, 
and  accepted,  for  his  ransom  from  these  evils ;  this  sum  was  called 
Xwrpov ;  and  the  redemption  of  the  captive  from  death,  or  slavery, 
was  called  airoXurpeod*!';.  The  redemption  of  mankind  from  the  sla- 
very of  Sin,  and  the  everlasting  death,  to  which  the  Sinner  was 
exposed  by  it^  is  called  by  the  same  name.  The  Xurpov,  or  price 
of  redemption^  was  paid,  not  by  the  captive,  but  by  another  per- 
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son.  The  price  of  Man's  Redemption,  in  like  manner,  wbs  not 
paid  by  himself,  but  by  Christ :  tliat  is,  Clirist  accompHshed  some- 
thins:,  without  which  man  would  uol  have  ijcen  redeemed  from  the 
bondage  of  death  and  sin. 

Secondly,  This  tndh  is  tvidoU  f.-'om  hc:fah  liii.  10,  Yet  it  pleased 
Jehovah  to  crush  him  with  affliction.    Jf  his  soul  shall  make  a  pro^ 
piiiatory  sacrifice ;  he  shall  see  a  seed,  which  shall  prolong  iheir 
days;  and  the  gracious  purpose  o/"  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  his 
hands.     Of  the  ira-oail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see  (the  fruit)  and  be 
satisfied:  by  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  juy  righteous  servant  jus- 
tly many ;  for  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities  he  shall  hear. 
Therefore  I  will  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his  portion  ;  and  the 
mighty  people  shall  he  shnrc  for  his  spoil:  because  he  poured  out 
his  soul  unto  death ;  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors:  and  he 
bare  the  sin  ofmnny;  and  7nade  intercession  for  tJu  transgressors.* 
In  this  passage  it  is  clear,  that,  in  the  Covenant  of  Redemption 
here  recited,  Jehovah  promised  to  Christ  the  seed,  which  should 
prolong  their  days,  or  be  eternally  blessed;  a  promise  here  re- 
peated in  many  forms ;  on  the  condition,  that  he  made  his  soul  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin.     It  is  therefore  certain,  that  if  he  had 
not  made  this  sacrifice,  he  would  not  have  received  this  reward : 
or,  in  other  words,  mankind  would  not  have  been  saved. 

Thirdly,  The  same  truth  is  evident  from  Romans  iii.  25,  26 : 
Christ  Jesiis,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  for  sin^ 
to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  sins,  that  are  past ; 
that  he  might  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in 
Jesus. 

From  this  passage  it  is  evi'-.iit,  that,  if  God  had  not  set  forth 
Christ  as  a  propitiation,  his  ri::;lJcousncvs  in  the  remission  of  sins j 
that  are  past,  would  not  have  been  declared;  and  that  he  would  not 
have  been  just,  m  the  act  of  justifying  believers:  in  other  words, 
If  Christ  had  not  become  a  Propitiation,  the  sins  of  mankind  could 
not  have  been  remitted,  nor  themselves  justified. 

In  a  former  discourse  it  has,  I  trust,  been  proved,  that,  in  the 
literal  sense,  by  works  of  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified  before  God  ; 
and  that  the  future  obedience,  and  tlie  repentance,  of  the  sinner, 
are  alike,  and  wholly  unavailing  to  this  end.  Independently  of 
Christ's  redemption,  therefore,  or  jndcpendently  of  his  being  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  every  sinner  is  condemned,  lost, 
and  without  hope.  The  Scri])tures  in  multipUed  instances  teach 
us,  that  Clii'ist  became  a  j)ropitiation  for  sin,  especially  by  his  death. 
Isaiah  liii.  5,  He  was  zcounded  for  our  transgressions  ;  he  was  bruis- 
ed  for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chastisemeyit  of  our  peace  was  upon  him. 
Romans  v.  6,  In  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  1  Cor.  xv, 
3,  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  2  Cor.  v. 
14,  Otu  died  for  all,     1  Thess.  v.  10,  Who  died  for  usy  that  wt 

•Lowth. 
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should  live  toith  him*     Col.  i.  20,  Harin*r  made  peace  ikrovgh  the 
blood  of  his  cross,     1  John  i.  7,  The  blood  of  Christ  clcauscth  from 
all  sin.     1  Peter  I.   18,   19,  Ye  zcere  not  ndecmcd  zvilh  corrvpiibU 
things  J  hit  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.    Rev.  v.  9,  Thou  hati 
redeemed  us  to  God  bt/  thj  blood.     More  proofs  of  this  point  can- 
not be  necessary.     Let  me  now  ask,  if  Christ  be  not  in  the  strict^ 
est  sense  God,  how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  become,  in  tliis, 
or  any  other,  manner,  a  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind  P    if 
Christ  be  merely  a  man,  or  in  any  other  sense  a  mere  creature ; 
how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  be  able  to  [)erform  any  act,  which 
would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own  justification  before 
God  ?    The  law,  by  which  every  creature  is  governed,  requires 
him  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  soul,  strength,  and  understands 
ing;  or  in  other  words,  to  consecrate  all  his  powers  supremely, 
and  absolutely,  so  long  as  he  exisis,  to  the  service  of  God.    Morfc 
than  this  he  cannot  do  ;  and,  if  all  this  be  not  done,  he  is  a  sinner ; 
and  cannot  be  justified.     How  then  can  it  be  possible  for  him  to 
perform  any  thing,  which  can  be  accepted  on  the  behalf  of  another? 
It  is  impossible,  that  any  scn'icc  should  be  accepted  for  another, 
which  is  entirely  due  for  one's  self.     It  is  im}X)ssible,  that  the  debt 
due  from  another,  should  be  cancelled  by  my  Payment  of  Money, 
due  for  a  debt  of  my  own.     When  I  have  paid  my  own  debts,  if  J 
can  offer  more  money,  I  may  then  satisfy  the  Creditor  for  the  debt 
of  another.     The  obedience,  which  a  law  requires  of  me,  as  my 
obedience,  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law  on  me  ;  and  prove  the 
means  of  my  justification  ;  but  cannot  be  transferred  from  me  to 
•another  subject  of  the  same  law,  so  as  to  answer  the  demands  of  the 
law  on  him.     The  Law  demands  all  his  obedience  of  him,  and  all 
mine  of  me  :  but,  mine  only  being  rendered  ;  the  demands  of  the 
Law  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  satisfied. 

Supererogatory  service,  or  service  not  required  by  Law,  is  ab- 
86lutely  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  all  vicarious  interfer- 
ence. But  no  creature  can  possibly  perform  supererogatory  ser- 
Vice ;  because  all  that  he  can  do  is  required  of  him  by  the  Law, 
Thus  exceeding  broad,  in  the  Scriptural  language,  is  the  command* 
mtnt ;  and  thus  it  is  impossible,  that  any  creature  should  become, 
in  any  sense,  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

To  avoid  this  immoveable  difficulty,  Dr.  Priestly,  and  other  So- 
cinrans,  have  denied,  wholly,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Atonement; 
and  in  this  denial  have,  at  least  in  my  view,  acted  in  the  only. man- 
ner, consistent  with  the  main  part  of  their  scheme;  viz.  That  Chriii 
is  amere  man.  But  in  this  denial  they  have  at  the  same  time,  con* 
tradicted  the  main  doctrine  in  the  Christian  system,  after  that  of 
the  existence  of  God.  According  to  the  scheme  of  these  men, 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  or  was  born,  merely  to  be  a  Prophet y  and 
Example^  of  righteousness  ;  or  a  teacher  of  the  will  of  God  tq 
HMnkmd  /  and  died^  only  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  precqits. 
in  the  «atoe  naanner  Moses,  and  all  the  succeeding  Proj^ts,x»me 
Vol.  L  72 
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into  the  World  to  be  teachers,  and  examples,  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness; and,  in  the  same  Dianncr,  PcUr  and  Paul,  both  the 
Jameses  J  and  almost  all  the  other  «ipostlcs,  together  with  Suphtn, 
and  a  host  of  Martyrs  who  Ibllcv.ed  him,  bore  witness  to  the  tiuthof 
the  precepts  which  they  taught,  by  voluntarily  yielding  themselves 
to  deafh.  All  these  persons  taught,  the  truth  of  God,  and  prac- 
tised righteousness  ;  and  a  multitude  of  them  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.  The  only  difference^  according  to  the  Socinian 
scheme,  between  Christ  and  them  is^  that  he  was  wiser  and  better  than 
they.  Paul,  however,  tauc;ht  more  of  the  Gospel  than  Christ  him- 
self; i.nd  both  Paul  and  Peter  sealed  the  truth  of  their  testimony 
on  the  cross.  Of  what  consequence,  then,  was  the  death  of  Christ 
to  maL'kind,  any  more  than  that  of  ZcfAorLA,  Jeremiah,  Jamtt, 
Peter,  or  Paul  ?  Each  of  these  men  died  as  a  witness  to  the  trutL 
Christ,  according  to  JDr.  Priestly,  appeared  in  no  other  character  in 
his  del  th.  All  these  men,  also,  taught  the  truth :  according  to  Dr. 
Priestiy  Christ  did  no  more.  Each  of  these  men  was  an  eminent 
example  of  righteousness :  according  to  Dr.  Priestly  Christ  was 
only  a  brighter  example.  With  what  meaning  then  can  it  be  said, 
that  God  hath  set  forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  the  remission  of 
sins  ;  that  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
Worid;  that  his  soul  is  said  to  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin; 
that  he  bare  the  sin  of  many ;  that  we  arc  justified,  and  redeemed, 
by  his  blood;  that  by  himself  he  purged  our  sins ;'ih^i  he  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  the  Cross ;  that  he  reconciled  both  JeTcs 
and  Gentiles  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  Cross  /  that  by  his  stripes 
Toe  are  healed  ;  that  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid  upon  him; 
and  that  we  hare  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  ;  together  with  many  other  things  of  the  same  import;  so 
many,  as  to  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  Scriptures  ?  And  why 
did  Christ  say  he  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  manyf  and  why 
did  Paul  say,  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  alL  Could  these 
things  be  said  of  Moses,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Peter,  or  James,  or  Paul? 
Are  we  justified  by  the  grace  of  Gon  through  the  redemption  which 
is  in  Moses?  Did  Paul  make  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross  ?  Was 
Peter  a  propitiation  ;  an  lyatffjLos ;  the  means  of  appeasing  the  anger 
of  God.  of  reconciling  him  to  us,  and  renderinghim  propitiatory 
to  sinners? 

Farther ;  in  what  sense  was  the  death  of  Christ  necessary,  as  a 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  precepts  P  AVere  not  his  miracles,  and 
the  unspotted  excellency  of  his  life^  ample  proofs  of  the  sincerity  qf 
his  declarations,  and  the  reality  of  his  mission  from  God  ?  Are  they 
not  now  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Priestly,  and  most  if  not  all  other  di- 
vines, as  the  chief  proofs  ?  Is  not  his  death  mrely  appealed  to  for 
this  purpose  ?  And  is  it  not  manifest  from  this  fact,  that  it  is  a  tes- 
timony, plainly  inferior  to  his  life,  and  mii-acles  ? 

If,  then,  this  was  the  cnd^  and  amount,  of  Christ's  death;  is  it 
not  evident,  on  the  one  hand}  that  the  end  was  in  a  great  measure 
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useless,  and  very  imperfectly  accomplished :  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  amount  of  Christ's  death  was  no  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  death  of  Paul  and  Peter  ;  that  thei/^  as  truly  as  Christy  were  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  that  we  are  as  truly  jus- 
tified by  faith  in  them^  as  in  him  ;  and  by  their  blood,  as  by  his  ^ 

I  shall  now  proceed, 

IIL  To  show.  That  the  Jezcs^  according  to  the  Unitarian  doctrine^ 
ere  unjustly  charged  tolth  guilt  in  putting  Christ  to  death. 
'^  Tic  Law  q/*GoD,  as  given  by  Moses,  required  the  blasphemer  to 
be  Honed*  Christ,  in  his  convcrsatlioa  with  the  Jeujs,  i:ecorded 
John  V.  declared  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  By  this  phrase 
the  JewSj  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  discourse,  understood  him  to 
declare  J  that  himself  was  God,  or  equal  with  God.  Their  own 
construct'ron  they  declared  to  him.  For  a  good  work  we  stom  thee 
not^  hut  because  thou,  being  a  man,  raakest  thyself  God,  John  x^ 
33.  St.  John  also,  as  I  then  .observed,  understood  the  phrase  in 
the  same  manner.  Therefore,  he  says,  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to 
kill  him,  became  he  not  only  had  broken  the  sabbath,  but  said  also 
that  God  was  his  father  ^  making  himself  equal  with  God.  This  is 
the  Apostle's  own  construction  of  Christ's  averment ;  and  is  plain- 
ly alleged  by,  him  as  being  that  of  the  Jews  also. 

When  Christ  was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  after  several 
vain  attempts  to  convict  him  of  any  crime,  the  High  Priest  adjured 
him,  that  is,  put  him  upon  oath,  to  tell  him  whether  he  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  God.  In  answer  to  this  question 
thus  solemnly  put,  Christ  said,  I  am^  and,  as  a  proof,  that  he  said 
this  ti*uly,  added,  and  ye  shall  sec  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  Power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  In  reply 
to  this  declaration  the  High  Priest  rent  his  clothes,  and  declaring 
all  further  testimony  needless,  pronounced  him  guilty  of  blasphe- 
my for  this  saying ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Evangelists  in- 
form us,  they  all  condemned  him  to  death. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  was  understood  by  the  Jews  to 
declare  that  he  was  equal  to  God,  and  was  God,  by  asserting  htm" 
self  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  be- 
cause it  is  asserted,  both  by  the  Jews  themselves,  and  by  the  Evan- 
feUst.  If,  then,  Christ  was  a  man,  merely ;  he  was,  for  aught  that 
can  see,  truly  a  Blasphemer.  For,  when  he  declared  himself  to 
be  God,  or  equal  with  God,  he  plainly  declared  God  to  be  neither 
greater,  wiser,  nor  better  than  himself.  But,  to  assert  in  any  form 
of  words,  that  the  infinite  Jehovah  is  of  the  same  character  with  a 
man,  and  possessed  of  no  more  greatness,  excellency,  or  glory, 
than  that  which  is  human,  would  be  acknowledged  in  any  other 
case  to  be  blasphemy ;  because  it  would  be  a  denial  of  all  the 

Girfections  of  God,  and  an  ascription  to  him  of  all  the  frailties  of 
an.    If  this  be  not  blasphemy,  what  can  be  ? 
But  if  Christ  was  a  blasphemer,  he  was  jusdy  put  te  deaths 
The  Liawy  which  He  as  well  as  the  Jews,  acknowledged  to  have 

V 
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hcftt  2;ivrn  by  God  hini'^clf,  required  the  blasphemer  to  be  stoned: 
M  a  blasphemer,  thercfoiiN  lie  was  according  to  the  requisitions  of 
a  divine,  and  therefore  a  just.  Law,  drservedly  condemned  to  death. 

Thus  according  to  this  scheme  the  Jc7rs^  instead  of  being  guilty 
in  putting  Christ  to  death,  acted  meritoriously ;  for  diey  only  obey- 
ed tl^e  divin*'  hiw. 

but  it  wiil  be  said,  Clirist  did  not  intend  by  this  declaration  to 
assert  that  he  ua-^  (ioL» ;  nor  tiiat  he  was  equal  with  God.  This 
indeed  is  said,  and  must  be  said,  by  the  abettors  of  the  Unitarian 
schemes.  1  answer :  It  is  clear,  that  the  Jews  thus  understood 
him,  and  that  he  knoiv  them  thus  to  understand  him.  They  had 
formerly  attempted  to  stone  him  for  using  the  same  language  ;  and 
had  then  told  him,  in  exjiress  terms,  the  manner,  in  which  they  con- 
strued the  phrase.  The  Sanhtdrim^  also,  sufficiently  explained  to 
him  their  own  views  of  it  by  pronouncing  it  blasphemy.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  mode  of  understandins;  the  phrase,  he  saw  them 
now  about  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his  blood.  If  it  was  a  mistake 
on  their  i)art,  he  was  bound  to  rrmove  it.  He  was  bound  not  to 
suflVr  his  own  chai-aeter  to  be  stained,  in  their  view,  with  the  crime 
of  blasphemy.  He  was  bound  lo  use  lanccuage  as  he  knew  it  would 
be  understood.  He  was  hound  not  to  lose  his  own  life,  nor  suffer 
them  to  incur  the  guilt  of  taking  it  av.ay,  merely  through  a  mistake 
of  theirs.     If.  ihen,  thc^y  are  supposed  in  this  case  to  have  sinned 

at  all;  ihev  sinned  onlv  through  a  mistake,  which  Christ  himself 
1.*.  *  ^  .'. 

voluntarily  (M'clincd  to  nniove.  The  sin,  therefore,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  lies  on  this  siij)pos;iion,  j)rmarily  at  his  doer.  What,  then, 
shall  we  s'^y  of  t]\c  soK'^ran  and  awful  c'r.ar^e,  broiight  against  the 
Jews  bv  ^7.  Pvitr/  I  fin:  ?/<:  have  ta/icn.  and  bif  vickid  hands  have 
cnicijjrd^  and  slain  !  Wiiat  si. ail  we  say  of  the  whole  body  of 
Scriptural  n^prr«en(ations  on  this  subject?'  V»'hat  sliall  we  say  of 
the  terrible  df»>irurt:on  of  theirnation  :  of  iheir  judicial  blindness: 
and  all  the  caiai.riiics  which  had  befallen  them,  as  monuments  of 
the  divine  indignation,  for  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  ? 

IV.  Th*'  Pmp/tcis  and  .Ipostlcs.  according  to  the  same  doctrirUy 
cannot  he  vindicated  from  leading  mankind  info  the  sin  of  Idolatry  m 

The  Prophets  and  Apostles  have,  in  a  great  variety  of  places, 
called  Christ  (ion,  Tiie  true  God,  The  gr-eat  Goo*,  The  mighty 
God,  Jeiiova;?,  and  I  am.  Thev  have  declared  him  to  be  Eter- 
nal,  self-existetjf,  inronij»rehonsihlo,  Ahnit;hty,  Omnipresent,  Om- 
niscient, anil  immutable.  Thev  have  attnhiiifd  to  him  tlic  crea- 
tion,  preservation,  and  government,  of  all  thin£:s;  and  the  acts  of 
giving  life,  forgiving  sir,  j'idging  the  World,  arul  rewarding  both 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  7'hev  have  ascribed  to  him  the  in- 
finite  relations  of  Creator,  Presf^n'er,  Possessor,  Ruler,  and  Final 
Cause,  of  all  thin:::s.  Bevond  this,  thev  have  on  manv  occasions 
worshii)ped  him  theniselves ;  and  have  taught  us,  that  God  re- 
quires him  to  be  worshipped,  and  that  he  is  in  fact  worshipped,  by 
saints  and  angels  in  earth  and  heaven.     They  have  also  eihihited 
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Christ,  when  on  earth,  as  challenging  these  things  to  himself,  and 
ns  receiving  them  from  others  without  rojuobation  'Or  censure. 
They  have  further  dcciared  him  to  be  the  ojily  Saviour  of  the 
World:  a  character  evidently  demanding  infinite  attributes;  and, 
according  to  their  account,  challenged  by  Jehovah,  as  exclusive- 
ly his  own. 

Beyond  all  this,  they  have  informed  us,  that  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  for  declaring  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  that  he  zoas 
the  Son  of  God  :  a  phrase  which  he  knew  was  understood  by  them, 
to  be  no  other  than  a  declaration,  that  he  was  God.     Yet,  though 
knowing  this ;  and  though  directly  charged  with  blasphemy ;  al- 
though on  two  occasions  they  attempted  to  stone  him,  and  on  a 
third  pronounced  him  guilty  of  death  ;  instead  of  explaining,  soft- 
ening, or  at  all  modifying,  the  declaration,  he  proceeded  directly, 
in  two  of  the  instances,  to  allege  proofs,  that  he  used  this  declara- 
tion with  exact  truth  and  propriety;  proofs,  which  in  themselves 
are  a  direct  arrogation  of  the  divine  character.     The  Scriptures 
of  truth  they  also  declare  to  be  his  Word  ;  and  inform  us,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  inspired  them,  received  them  from  him  ;  and  that 
Christ  himself,  when  promising  them  the  gift  of  inspiration,  person- 
ally told  them  this  wonderful  tnith.     In  this  account  they  have 
taught  us,  that  the  Scriptures,  which  they  every  where  styled  the 
Word  of  God,  are  no  other  than  the  Law  of  Omst  himself^  partly 
uttered  by  his  own  mouth,  and  partly  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  conformity  to  his  pleasure ;  and  accordingly  in  his  own  name, 
and  by  his  own  authority,  explained,  altered,  and  annulled,  by  him, 
as  he  thought  proper.     And  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  they  pronounce  to  be  a  divine  person,  was 
commissioned,  and  sent  by  him  into  the  world,  to  execute  his  pur- 
poses; an  act  of  authoriry  on  the  part  of  Ciu'ist,  to  which  there  is 
no  parallel  in  the  Universe,  except  his  own  mission  from  the 
Father.     Finally,  in  the  view,  which  is  given  us  of  the  heavenly 
system  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  we  tind  the  same  exalted  cha- 
racter completely  recognized.    In  that  world  we  behold  him  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  infinite  dominion,  styled  the  Throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb;  unfolding,  and  declared  by  the  Heavenly  Host  to  be 
worthy  to  unfold,  the  Book  of  God's  counsels  ;  which,  they  also 
declare,  no  being  in  the  Universe  to  be  worthy,  or  able,  to  do ; 
being,  together  with  the  Father,  the  everlasting  lemf)le  of  Heaven ; 
controlling  all  tiie  affairs  of  this  world,  of  heaven,  and  of  hell;  the 
light  and  glory  of  heaven ;  and  the  bestowcr  of  future  and  ever* 
lasting  happiness.     In  all  these  wonderful  characters  he  is  also 
worshipped,  in  that  glorious  world,  with  the  highest  ascriptions, 
which  were  ever  made,  or  which  can  be  made,  to  Jehovah.   WoT" 
ihy^  they  cry^  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  poTver,  and  riches^ 
and  wisdom,  and  strength.,  and  honour,  and  gion/^  and  blessing. 
Every  creature j  says  St.  John,  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earthy 
mid  nnder  the  earthy  and  such  as  are  in  the  $eay  and  all  thai  are  m 
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them,  heard  I  sayings  Blessings  and  honour^  and  glory,  and  /Nnver, 
be  unto  Him,  that  sitieih  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Of  all  these  things  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  are 
expressed  on  eveiy  occasion,  which  admits  them,  and  in  every  form 
of  phraseology,  which  language  can  easily  be  supposed  to  allow; 
commence  with  tiic  first  ciiapter  in  the  Bible ;  and  terminate  only 
with  the  last. 

Now  let  me  ask,  Whether  all  these  things  are  not  a  complete 
exhibition  of  Christ,  as  the  proper  object  of  Religious  Worsnipf 
But  the  Apostles  have  dirccdy,  and  fully,  declared  all  these  things. 
If,  tlicn,  Christ  is  not  God,  have  they  not  clearly  so  represented 
him,  as  to  persuade  mankind,  that  he  is  God  ;  and  that  he  is  to  be 
worshipped? 

How  is  it  possible,  that  their  readers,  and  especially  the  plain 
men,  who  constitute  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them;  how  is  it 
possible,  that  any  men,  acknowledging  the  Apostles  to  have  used 
language  as  other  men  use  it,  and  so  as  to  be  understood  by  those, 
for  whom  they  wrote ;  (an  admission  absolutely  necessary  to  ex- 
culpate them  from  plain  fraud)  should  distinguish  between  a  per- 
son thus  described,  and  the  Being,  who  alone  is  the  proper  Object 
of  Worship?  What  can  their  minds,  what  can  any  mmd,  add  to 
this  exhibition,  to  make  such  a  Being  more  great,  awful,  lovely, 
glorious,  and  godlike  ?  Do  not  these  things  include  all,  which  we 
can  conceive  to  be  included  in  Infinite  Perfection?  Has  any  thing, 
superior  to  ihcse,  boon  over  })ublishcd  to  mankind  ?  Has  any 
thing  been  published  irrany  oth^'r  instance,  which  can  be  compared 
witli  these  ? 

But  if  Christ  be  not  truly  God,  he  cannot  be  worshipped  without 
Idolatry.  He  himsoif  says ;  and  recites  it  as  the  command  of  God  ; 
Thou  shah  zcorskip  Jehovah  tiii/  God.  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve* 
Can  inspired  men  then,  writin;:;  a  Revelation,  the  great  end  ot 
which  was  to  inculcate  the  Unity  o/'God,  the  Ejcistence  of  but  One 
God,  and  the  supreme  obligation^  incumbent  on  all  vie n^  to  worship 
him  Only ;  can  such  men  havn  been  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
so  to  writo  as  they  have  actually  written?  Could  they,  being  Jcipf, 
with  the  01(1  Testament  in  their  hands,  have  so  written,  even  of 
themselves,  as  nai^irallxu  not  to  say  necessarilv,  to  lead  all  their 
followers  into  the  sin  of  Idolatry  P  That  they  have  so  written,  as 
naturally  to  produce  tlws  consequence,  if  Christ  be  not  God,  is 
unquestionable :  because  the  great  body  of  their  followers  have 
actually  understood  them  to  assert  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  have 
actually  worshipped  him.  The  Scriptures  therefore,  written  for 
the  professed  purpose  of  preventing  idolatr}',  have,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  my  opponents,  been  the  direct  cause  of  promoting,  and 
establishing  it,  among  almost  all  those,  who  have  believed  them 
to  be  the  word  of  God.  Mr.  Belskam  accordingly  pronounces  the 
system,  of  which  the  worship  of  Christ  is  a  leading  principle,  "  a 
pernicious  system;  a  mischievous  compound  of  impiety  and  idabh' 
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/ry.^'  Lest  it  soOvilO  be  supposed,  however,  that  those,  who  adopt 
this  worship,  have  leally  been  impious,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  Dr. 
Priestly  himjelf  expressly  says,  '*  he  considers  iht  principlrs  of 
Calvinism^  oj  genetaJlu  fazouruble  to  that  leading  virtue^  Dcvo^ 
tion  ;  even  an  habitual  and  animated  Dcvotion,^^  Another  Writer* 
also,  no  way  favourable  to  these  princi])les,  says,  in  the  British 
Encyclopedia,!  "  If  we  consider  the  character  of  the  Calvinists," 
(whom  nc  mentions  together  with  several  others)  "  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  their  antagonists ;  we  shall  find,  that  they  have 
excelled  in  no  small  degree  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and 
respectable  virtues ;  and  have  been  the  highest  honour  of  their 
own  ages,  and  the  best  model  for  imitation  to  every  age  succeed- 
ing." But  Calvinists  to  a  man,  have  been  worshippers  of  Christ  r 
as  have  also  been  almost  all  other  members  of  the  Church  univer- 
sal ;  and  to  this  idolatry,  if  it  be  just,  the  Scriptures  have  led 
them.  Of  course  the  guilt  of  leading  mankind  into  that  gross  sin 
is,  on  this  scheme,  chargeable  to  the  Prophets  and  Apostles.  But 
can  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  have  led  mankind  into  the  abomi- 
nable sin  of  idolatry  ?  Can  the  principles,  which  lead  to  idolatry, 
be  favourable  to  habitual  and  animated  devotion  ?  Can  the  men, 
who  have  excelled  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and  respectable 
virtues ;  who  have  been  the  highest  honour  to  their  own  age,  and 
the  best  models  for  imitation  to  succeeding  ages ;  have  been  re- 
gularly guilty  of  this  sin ?  Can  the  system,  which  asserts,  or  in- 
volves, Uiese  things,  be  truth  ? 

Can  all,  or  any  of,  the  things,  which  I^have  asserted  concerning 
Christ  from  the  Scriptures,  be  true  of  a  man ;  or  of  any  created  be- 
ing  ?  Can  a  man,  can  an  angel,  be  the  First  Cause,  or  Last  End, 
the  Preserver,  Proprietor,  Possessor,  and  Ruler,  of  all  thinga? 
Can  a  creature  be  the  brightness  of  the  Father'^s  glory,  and  the  cx- 
prew  Image  of  his  person  ;  the  Light  of  the  worlds  the  Propitiation 
for  «m,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  or  the  Object  of  religious  wor- 
ship ?  Can  any  religious  man,  on  a  death-bed,  say,  "  Gabriel  re- 
ceive  my  spirit  .^"  or  "  Lay  7iot  the  sin  of  my  murderers  to  their 
charge?  Can  Gabriel  give  life,  raise  the  dead,  or  bestow  immortal 
life  ?  Can  he  judge  the  world,  reward  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
or  be  the  glory,  light,  and  temple,  of  heaven  ?  What  would  be 
the  impression,  were  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  say,  /  Baptize  thee 
m  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  Gabriel,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^ 
OTthe  Grace  of  Gabriel,  the  Love  of  God,  the  Father,  and  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all,  Amcnl  Would  not 
these  things  beyond  measure  shock  the  minds  of  a  Christian  As- 
sembly, as  the  most  palpable  blasphemy?  Was  there  ever  a  mi- 
nister, even  an  Arian,  or  a  Socinian,  who  could  bring  himself  thus 
to  speak  in  such  an  Assembly  ?  Would  not  this  be,  not  merely 
comparing,  or  likening,  one  of  the  Angels  to  Jehovah,  but  placing 
him  on  the  same  level  ?    Yet  these  things  are  said  of  Christ. 

*  Robert  Fonyth^,'  Esq.  t  Article  Predeitinition, 
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Why  arc  they  siilJ  of  him,  if  !:is  ii:il.i:re  br  like  (hut  of  Gabriel? 
Whv  arc  thcv  setunnzii  siiiii .'     \\  .'i>  it  not  p.  riccllv  easy  for  the 
Oninisciriit  (iOd  P)  hiiv*-  s:«i;.L  ii  hi*  cl.o.-:^  lo  sav  i(,  that  Christ uas 
a  mere  via,i,  or  a  ,ii( r<  crcainn  /  ii::J  ^k}  Vj  h:ive  said  this,  that  it 
woiihl  not.  lifivc  i>vC:i  nj;?nii>ii'r:itOi>rl  (  von  l>y  the  pliiint'>t  man  ? 
Did  he  nbt  uiidtrsuuifi  hiir^iiuirc  Mitiicif-ntly  /     Jlas  ii  not  been  said 
in  such  amunncM'.  ;is  toi)i^  iril.liiLrihh*  to  all  mon,  by  •7n«i\  8of  inuff, 
Zuickcr.  Price.  Prirsfh/,  Bilsha/n.  and  nianvolhrrs  ?    Did  anv  man 
ever  mistrust,  thai  (!iry  liavi^  not  said  it  /     \V\is  not  Jkhovah  more 
interested  to  >:^y  it,  il'  it  is  true,  than  thry  were  ?  and  so  to  say  it, 
as  to  be  easilv.  iirnerallv.  and  certaitilv  untlersiood  ?     Was  he  not 
more  able  ?     Did  he  ii'»t  foresee  all  the  doubts,  difficulties,  errors, 
misconstructions,  and  roir-  'jiieut  sins  and  idolatries,  if  they  Ixave 
indeed  been  misconstruclions  and  idolatries,  arising  from  unhappy 
lanf];uage,  used  in  the  Scriptures?     Have  not  the  Prophets  who 
spake  as  thr^  were  moved  //;/  the  llnly  Ghosi :  liave  not  the  .'ipo^tlcsy 
who  spake  the  things  frctlij  givin  to  ihtm  of  Gorf,  not  in  the  words 
zohichmafrs  rcisdom  taught,  but  ivhich  the  ilobf  Ghost  taught ;  ex- 
pressed the  mind  of  (Jod  on  this  .suf)ject,  and  every  other,  in  the 
very  maFiarr,  chosen  by  God  himself  /     Has  not  his  intinite  faith 
fulness  and  mercv,  tlien.  sullicientlv  guarded  cvcrv  honest  mind 
against  this  eiToneous  sin  ? 

But  if  Chri'-t  be  not  the  trueGon,  the  m-eat  !)odv  of  Christians 
have,  in  every  acje  of  the  Church,  wholly  misunderstood  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  tlii^  nio>t  inijiorlant  doctrine,  and  mistaken,  infi- 
nitely, the  real  character  of  their  Saviour.     Of  course,  tiic  Scri'i- 
tures  have  been  m>  wriUrn,  a>  (lun  ilie  natural  interpretation  of 
them  is  a  source  of  total  and  !  ■ladlni  error;  even  of  that,  which 
they  themselves  denounce  in  li  riMS  of  the  hi.';hest  reprobation  :  viz. 
idolatry.     For  the  inlerjirct;  lie.,  which  has  been  £;iven  them  hv 
the  great  body  of  C'hri>iiaM>,  in   every  ai^e  and  country  in  whicK 
they  have  existed,  is  Iwyond  a  controversy  the  natural  interpre- 
tation.   Thut  men.  Tchojinal  make  a  philosophical  si/stcm  o/relis^ton^ 
and  then  endeavour  to  rcconrHv  the  Scriptures  to  it.  should  under- 
stand them  falsely,  cannot  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  they  should 
be  falsely  understood  by  the  great  body  of  mankind,  zcho  for  their 
religion  come  to  them  onlj ;  and  t/t't  the  icai/  of  holiness  be  still  a 
highway^  in  which  wayfaring  men.  though  fools^  shall  not  err  ;  is 
a  position,  which  is  yet  to  be  explained. 
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